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GENERAL   PREFACE. 


Thb  divisions  of  which  this  work  consists  have  been  pub- 
lished in  an  irregular  manner.  Part  I  was  issued  in  1879 ; 
Part  IV  in  1891 ;  Parts  II  and  III,  forming  along  with 
Part  I,  the  first  volume,  were  issued  in  1892 ;  and  Parts  V 
and  VI,  concluding  the  second  volume,  have  now,  along 
with  Part  IV,  been  just  issued.  The  reasons  for  this 
seemingly  eccentric  order  of  publication,  primarily  caused 
by  ill-health,  will  be  found  stated  in  the  respective  prefaces ; 
which,  by  those  who  care  to  understand  why  the  succession 
named  has  been  followed,  should  be  read  in  the  order: — 
Preface  to  Part  I ;  then  that  to  Part  IV ;  Preface  to  Vol.  I ; 
and  then  that  to  Vol.  II. 

The  preservation  of  these  respective  prefaces,  while  in- 
tended to  account  for  the  anomalous  course  pursued,  serves 
also  to  explain  some  repetitions  which,  I  fancy,  have  been 
made  requisite  by  the  separate  publication  of  the  parts :  the 
independence  of  each  having  been  a  desideratum, 

Ifow  that  the  work  is  complete,  it  becomes  possible  to 
prefix  some  general  remarks,  which  could  not  rightly  be 
prefixed  to  any  one  of  the  instalments. 

The  ethical  doctrine  set  forth  is  fundamentally  a  cor- 
rected and  elaborated  version  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  in 
Social  Statics^  issued  at  the  end  of  1850.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
coincidence  of  their  constructive  divisions.  In  Social  Statics 
the  subject-matter  of  Morality  is  divided  into  parts  which 
treat  respectively  of  Private  Conduct,  Justice,  Negative 
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Bciicficetioc.  uiiO  Positive  Bmieficeiicv ;  unJ  llicso  eeverally 
answer  U>  Part  III,  Part  IV,  Part  V,  and  Purt  VI.  con- 
stitntiuj^  tlte  ooiietructive  portion  of  tlii«  work :  to  which 
tliore  are,  liowever,  }tere  prefixed  Part  I,  Ttie  Data,  and 
Part  11,  The  Inductions ;  in  conformity  with  the  conme  I 
have  pursued  thnjiii;hout  The  i>ynt]iL-tic  Philosophy.  In 
Soeiai  StaticB  one  division  only  of  the  i'lhic'nl  system  marl 
nut  wa«  develojxsl  —  Jn&tice ;  and  I  did  not,  whwn  it 
written,  »uppoee  tliat  I  sliould  ever  develop  tlio  others. 

ItMidcA  coinciding  in  thoir  diviBinng,  the  two  woi 
Bgnw  in  tlioir  ciirdiiia]  ideas.  As  in  tlio  one  bo  in  tlie 
othvr,  Mail,  in  common  with  lower  ereaturcs,  is  held  to  he 
4?a]>ahlu  of  indefinite  chango  hy  adaptation  to  conditions. 
In  hotli  he  ia  a-jpirdod  as  undet^oing  trBti&formation  from 
A  nature  njipropriutu  to  his  abori^nnl  wild  life,  to  a  natnre 
appropriate  lo  a  n;ttlt>d  civilized  life;  and  iu  tiutli  this 
truiisforniHtion  is  described  a»  a  moulding  into  a  form 
fitt4Ml  for  harmonious  cooperation.  In  Ixitli,  too,  this 
niuuldinjt  is  raid  In  be  effected  hy  the  ropre«&ion  of  certain 
primitive  tniila  no  longt-r  nwdiii,  and  the  development 
of  noc<)ful  traits.  As  in  the  first  work,  ro  in  thifl  Wt,  tlie 
irn-at  factor  in  tlie  proffrcseivo  niodificittiuu  is  eliown  t<>  be 
Synipntliy.  It  wtu  contended  then,  as  it  is  contended  now, 
tlint  hamionion*  Mx-iol  oo-o]»erat!on  implies  that  limitation 
of  Individ iinl  freoiom  which  resiilw  from  sym|katlieUc 
rcf;ard  f«ir  llio  freedoms  of  others ;  nnd  that  the  Uw  of 
oqtial  frwdom  is  the  law  iti  cunfurmity  to  whicli  e-qnil- 
able  individnal  mndnct  and  eKiuitahli-  social  arrangements 
eonuet.  Morahty,  truly  so  ealU-d,  was  dtwrilicd  in  the 
original  work  as  formulating  tJio  law  of  tlie  "i^niight 
man";  and  tliis  conception  corrc*|M'ndB  with  the  eoncvp- 
lion  of  Absolute  Ktldcs.  set  forth  in  this  work.  Thft  tlioory 
then  was.  as  the  theory  ftill  is,  tliat  llio^-  mcntol  pruducta 
of  Sympathy  eonatitiiting  what  is  called  "  the  Moral  Sense," 
arise  as  fast  as  men  are  disciplined  into  social  life:  — 
that  along  with  them  arise  intellectual  perceptions  of 


in 
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human  relations,  which  become  clearer  as  the  form  of 
social  life  becomes  better.  Further,  it  was  inferred  at  that 
time  as  at  tliis,  that  there  is  being  effected  a  conciliation 
of  individual  natures  with  social  requirements;  so  that 
there  will  eventually  be  achieved  the  greatest  individua- 
tion along  with  the  greatest  mutual  dependence — an 
equilibrium  of  such  kind  that  each,  in  fulfilling  the  wants 
of  his  own  life,  will  spontaneously  aid  in  fulfilling  the 
wants  of  all  other  lives.  Finally,  in  the  first  work  there 
were  drawn  essentially  the  same  corollaries  respecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  their  relations  to  the  State,  that 
are  drawn  in  this  last  work. 

Of  course  it  yields  me  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  that 
these  ideas  which  fell  dead  in  1850,  have  now  become 
generally  diffused ;  and,  more  especially  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Data  of  Ethics  in  1879,  have  met  with  so  wide 
an  acceptance  that  the  majority  of  recent  works  on  Ethics 
take  cognizance  of  them,  and,  in  many  cases,  tacitly 
assume  them,  or  some  of  them.  Sundry  of  these  works 
convey  either  the  impression  that  the  evolutionary  view 
of  Ethics  has  long  been  familiar,  or  else  that  it  dates  from 
1859,  when  the  doctrine  of  "  Natural  Selection  "  was  pro- 
mulgated. In  this  connexion  I  may  name  Mr.  S.  Alexan- 
der's Moral  Order  and  Progress^  and  still  more  the  Meview 
ofihs  Systems  of  Ethics  founded  on  Evolution^  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Williams.  Alike  in  the  introductory  remarks  of  this  last 
volume,  and  in  the  paragraph  closing  the  account  given 
of  the  views  of  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  Haeckel,  it  is  alleged 
that  these  "great  original  authorities  paved  the  way 
for  a  system  of  Evolutionary  Ethics."  Though  in  the 
exposition  of  my  own  views,  which  immediately  succeeds, 
there  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  date  back  to 
1851,  yet  the  collocation,  as  well  as  the  express  statements, 
practically  cancel  tiiis  inconsistent  admission ;  and  leave 
the  impression  that  they  are  sequences  of  those  of  Mr. 
Darwin.     And   this,  indeed,  is  the  established  general  be- 
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Kef;  M  u  saffieimt];  «howa  b;  tbe  ptrnce  ''Danrtnii 
Eduett"  fmqaentl;  t»  fae  owe  viih.  ukd  which  I  ttow  hav« 
before  tne  in  ■  review  of  Mr.  WUfiamt'  book. 

BMlificatiaa  of  As  onebeiKf  k  of  «oar«  hofwlon.  Tbe 
world  ic«aU  u;  untniit  to  flhov  tbst  it  hu  fttllea  into  im 
error ;  m  tfait  I  sbooU  perfaape  beet  ooneali  m;  persoiul  in- 
tertrts  bj  aftng  nothing.  B^  d  eermE  to  me  proper  to 
point  out,  m  *  tMtter  of  hiAorknl  trmtfa,  that  in  ttiix  oise,  u 
in  otbn'  otees,  tbe  geoeeis  uf  idew  ioet  dm  slwajs  fullow  the 
order  of  logiienl  aeqneoce ;  and  that  t^  doetrine  of  organic 
•voIvtioD  in  its  appBeatioa  to  honuui  dHiacter  aod  inteUi> 
genee,  and,  hf  implication,  to  Mciety,  is  <tf  earlier  date  than 
7%t  Onfim  i^^meit*. 

Widkont  entering  at  length  npon  the  pralegomena  at 
Ethics,  it  maj  be  well  here  to  state  briedjr  one  of  tbem. 
The  tacit  asesmptioo  ma«ie  in  tlus  work,  as  more  or  len  cnii< 
siEtentljr  in  aQ  modem  worka  on  Ethics,  is  tliat  tbo  condHCt 
dealt  with  is  the  oondnct  of  and  between  bke-natnred  indi- 
ri(lua]« — itHliridnala  wboee  likcacwen  of  natore  are  to  great 
in  oompariion  with  their  differeneee  as  to  oonetitttte  then  of 
the  lame  kind. 

Tbe  poanbility  of  another  aesnmption,  and  conseqocntly 
at  uoUter  Ethios,  ma^  be  best  down  bj  an  analogy.  Tbe 
wrenl  kinds  of  social  inseota,  tbongfa  they  do  not  form 
sodelies  proper  («dnoe  a  nest  of  them  is  one  large  family 
descended  from  the  same  parrots)  yet  diow  m  tliat  tlufe 
may  exist  a  body  of  co-opcratora  among  w\dcb  a  marked  in- 
etjnality  is  an  msi'ntial  Irait ;  and  tln-T  illurtratv  thv  poaai- 
tiility  of  a  focial  orpinitation  *ucli  that  the  nornial  condact 
if  elaea  to  dam  is  gtikJed  by  role*  appropriate  to  each  class, 
and  not  common  to  all  chuees.  They  Eo^gest  that  dJanmikr 
a  of  a  oommnnity  may  work  tc^cthor  barmoniooaly 
on  principli4  adapted  Vt  iooqiialili«-«  <>f  nstore.  And  they 
draw  attvniion  to  the  fact  tliat  tlicre  luivc  U<cn.  kihI  are, 
honian  societies  cmutitutvd  in  a  way  whirh  ih  aiiAlugom 
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the  extent  that  its  classes  of  units,  clearly  marked  off  from 
one  another,  and  devoted  to  different  kinds  of  activities, 
either  liave,  or  tend  to  acquire,  contrasted  characters  proper 
to  their  relative  positions,  and  reciprocal  codes  of  conduct 
which  are  thought  obligatory.  Societies  formed  of  domi- 
nant and  enslaved  races  obviously  answer  to  this  description. 
In  the  United  States  in  slavery  days,  it  was  common  for 
slaves  to  jeer  at  free  negroes  as  having  no  white  man  to  take 
care  of  diem.  To  such  an  extent  may  the  sentiments  be- 
comes moulded  to  relations  of  inequality  that,  as  in  South 
Africa,  the  servants  of  a  mild  master  will  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  him  because  he  does  not  thrash  them.  With  ex- 
treme cases  such  as  these  to  give  the  clue,  we  may  perceive 
tliat  wherever  there  are  ruling  classes  and  servile  classes,  as 
throughout  Europe  in  early  days,  there  comes  to  be  an  ad- 
justment of  natures  such  that  command  on  the  one  side  and 
obedience  on  tlie  other  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  the 
social  type.  By  continuous  breeding  of  each  class  within  it- 
self, there  tends  to  arise  a  differentiation  into  two  varieties, 
such  that  the  one  becomes  organically  adapted  to  supremacy 
and  the  other  to  subordination.  And  it  needs  but  to  recall 
the  ancient  feudal  loyalty,  running  down  through  all  grades, 
or  the  fealty  shown  by  an  ancient  Highlander  to  his  chief, 
to  see  that  there  grow  up  ethical  conceptions  adjusted  to  the 
conditions. 

But  systems  of  ethics  appropriate  to  social  systems  charac- 
terized by  these  organized  inequalities  of  status  cannot  be 
the  highest  systems  of  ethics.  Manifestly  they  presuppose 
imperfect  natures — natures  which  are  not  self-sufficing.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  the  need  for  control  from  without 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  conduct;  and  on  the  other 
side  there  is  the  need  for  exercise  of  control,  which,  in  an 
opposite  way,  implies  lack  of  self-sufficingness.  Further, 
external  regulation  is  less  economical  of  energy  than  internal 
regulation.  When  classes  of  inferiors  are  governed  by 
classes  of  superiors,  there  is  a  waste  of  action  which  does  not 


oecDr  vben  all  aie  adf-^ivmeiL  Bat  chieflv  Uie  imperfec- 
ti<H)  of  ethical  er^tems  ap^ffopruie  to  todetieB  characterized 
br  orguiixed  ioeqiuiitr.  u  that  sTinpaihT.  and  all  those  emo- 
tions into  which  sTiiij«ibr  eaten,  and  all  that  happiness  of 
vhich  ^rmpaihr  ii  the  root,  remain  incomplete.  Alien  na- 
taree  cutnot  svmpaihixe  in  full  measare — can  sympathize 
only  in  rcfpeci  of  those  feelings  which  tliey  have  in  com- 
mon. Uenoe  the  onlikeneaaos  presupposed  between  penna' 
nentlT  ruling  classes  and  penuanentiT  snbjed  classes,  nt^^- 
tire  that  bluest  bappitiess  which  a  rational  ethics  takes  fur 
its  end. 

ThronghoQl  this  work,  therefore,  the  tacit  assumption  will 
be  that  the  beings  spoken  of  have  that  snbstantial  anit;  of 
nature  which  characterizes  the  »me  variety  of  Man ;  and 
the  work  will  not.  save  incidentally  or  by  contrast,  take  ac- 
count of  mixed  societies,  such  as  that  which  we  have  estab- 
lished in  India,  and  etill  less  of  sUve^ocietles. 

June,  1SS3.  H.  S. 


PREFACE  TO  VOL.  I. 


MisAPPBEHENSioNS  wonld  probablj  arise  in  the  absence  of 
explanations  respecting  the  order  in  which  the  several  parts 
of  The  Principles  of  Ethics  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  pub- 
lished ;  for  the  production  of  the  work,  and  its  appearance 
in  print,  have  proceeded  in  an  unusual  manner. 

As  explained  in  the  original  preface  fixed  to  Part  I 
(which  is  reproduced  on  the  pages  which  follow),  that  part 
was  written,  and  issued  by  itself  in  1879,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  ill-health  might  wholly  prevent  me  from  treating 
the  subject  of  Ethics,  if  I  waited  till  it  was  reached  in 
the  prescribed  course  of  my  work.  More  than  ten  years 
followed,  partly  occupied  in  further  elaboration  of  The 
I^rinciples  of  Sociology^  and  partly  passed  in  a  state  of 
prostration  which  prevented  all  serious  work.  Along  with 
partial  recovery  there  came  the  decision  to  write  at  once 
the  most  important  of  the  further  divisions  of  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Ethics — Part  IV:  Justice.  This  was  issued  sepa- 
rately in  Jnne,  1891.  As  stated  in  the  preface  to  it,  I  pro- 
posed thereafter  to  write,  if  possible.  Parts  II  and  III, 
completing  the  first  volume.  This  purpose  has  fortunately 
now  been  compassed;  and  Parts  II  and  III  are  herewith 
issued  in  conjunction  with  Part  I,  as  proposed  in  the  origi- 
nal programme. 

One  object  I  have  in  describing  this  irregular  course  of 


pabCcaxiocu  is  tfae  eseoae  it  lif onk  f*vt  socne  meuD  reped- 
tiooA,  and  perfaaps  minor  ineoo^mlciiBtk  wEich  I  nupect 
exuc  Tbe  exKkaToar  to  nuike  eeftun  of  the  diTuiooft  com- 
pn^beiusible  bj  tiiem£eiT«&,  hat»  pcompctHi  iddiBaoQ  in  them 
of  expbnadocia  belonging  to  oduer  divia»xia»  which  pobli- 
ctfioa  of  the  work  m  &  whole  wooLi  Live  rcadered  super- 


There  h^Te  still  to  be  wricten  and  pablSshed  the  eondiid- 
in^  ports  of  the  jecooJ  Toiasie : — Pirt  V.  **  The  Echics  of 
Social  life, — Xegmtire  BeneScecwe:"  lad  Part  VI,  -The 
Ethics  of  Soeol  lite, — Po^xtire  BeaeDceace,**  The  writing 
of  these  pari^  I  hope  to  complete  Nefoce  ahikXtx  ends:  being 
e&peciallT  Anxious  tv>  dv>  tcis  l<ca::ie,  :n  the  abeeoce  of  them, 
the  divifioQs  as  pr^^tiect  pabiished  will  leave,  oq  nettrlj  all 
mind<<  a  Terr  errooeocts  itnpcvtSKoo  x«${^eetzng  the  general 
tone  of  erolativ^oanr  ethk*^  In  ::s  fcU  sco{^  the  tnoral 
STBtem  to  be  f^:  forth  unites  fterr.ne!!»  with  kin Jness ;  but 
thus  far  anentktt   has  l^en  dnwn  alsKXFt  who^!r  to  the 

m 

flemnei^&     Extreme  misipprehe&sioos  and  $tviv  mis-elate- 
roent^  have  hence  ivsnhtxl. 


PREFACE  TO  PART  I 

WHEN  FIRST  ISSUED  SEPARATELY. 


A  SSFBRKNCI  to  the  programme  of  the  "System  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy,"  will  show  that  the  chapters  herewith 
issued,  constitate  the  first  division  of  the  work  on  the 
Principles  of  Mordltttf,  with  which  the  System  ends.  As 
the  second  and  third  yolames  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology 
are  as  yet  unpublished,  this  instalment  of  the  sacceoding 
work  appears  out  of  its  place. 

I  have  be^n  led  thus  to  deviate  from  the  order  originally 
set  down,  by  the  fear  that  persistence  in  conforming  to  it 
might  result  in  leaving  the  final  work  of  tho  series 
unexecuted.  Hints,  repeated  of  late  years  with  increasing 
frequency  and  distinctness^  have  shown  me  that  health  may 
permanently  fail,  even  if  life  does  not  end,  before  I  reach 
the  last  part  of  the  task  I  have  marked  out  for  myself. 
This  last  part  of  the  task  it  is,  to  which  I  regard  all  the 
preceding  parts  as  subsidiary.  Written  as  far  back  as  I8i2, 
my  first  essay,  consisting  of  letters  on  The  Proper  Sphere  of 
Government,  vaguely  indicated  what  I  conceived  to  be 
certain  general  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  political 
conduct ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  my  ultimate  purpose, 
lying  behind  all  proximate  purposes,  has  been  that  of  finding 
for  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  at  large,  a 
scientific  basis.  To  leave  this  purpose  unfuIBUcd  after 
making  so  extensive  a  preparation  for  fulBlling  it,  would  be 
a  failure  the  probability  of  which  I  do  not  like  to  contem- 
plate; and  I  am  anxious  to  preclude  it,  if  not  wholly,  still 
partially.  Hence  the  step  I  now  take.  Though  this  first 
division  of  the  work  terminating  the  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
cannot,  of  course,  contain  the  specific  conclusions  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  entire  work ;  yet  it  implies  them  in  such  wise 


(hitb,  dcfiuitety  to  fortnal&te  them  requires  notbiof;  beyand 
lo^cal  dodoction, 

I  am  the  more  Anxious  to  tndicnte  in  outliao,  jf  I  cnnnot 
oompleto,  lliis  tinul  work,  because  tbe  eglflblisbment  of  rnlc* 
of  right  conduce  on  a  acientilic  b&aJB  ia  a  preasin);  ni^d. 
Now  that  moral  injunctions  are  losing  tbo  authority  giren 
by  their  supposed  wicri>d  origin,  tbo  EccularixatioD  of  morals 
is  becoming  imperntiru.  Few  things  ciin  huppon  ai  ire 
disastrons  thnn  the  deeay  and  death  of  a  regulative  syawta 
ao  loD^r  fit,  before  another  aud  fiUur  regulative  system  bns 
grown  up  to  replace  it.  Most  of  those  who  ri^jeot  the  current 
creed,  appear  lo  assume  that  the  controlling  ageacy  furnishod 
by  it  moy  safely  bo  thrown  aside,  aud  the  vacancy  left 
unSllcd  by  any  other  coiitmlling  a^ncy.  Meanwhile,  those 
who  defend  tho  current  creed  rillcge  thnt  in  tho  abaenoe 
of  the  gnid&nco  it  yield.s,  no  guidance  can  exist:  divine 
oomruandmcnts  tbcy  think  the  only  [inssible  gui<lct>.  Thas 
between  these  extreme  opfioiientR  there  is  n  certtiio 
commanity.  The  one  holds  that  ihe  gap  left  by  dis< 
appcamncv  of  the  code  of  sitpernaiural  ethics,  net^  not  be 
fdlud  by  a  code  of  natural  ethics;  and  the  other  holds  that  it 
cannot  be  so  tilled.  Itoth  contemplate  a  vacuum,  which  the 
one  wishes  and  the  other  fears.  As  the  change  which 
jiromiscs  or  thrralms  to  bring  about  this  state,  desired  or 
divadod,  is  rapidly  progri^ssing,  those  who  beliovo  that  tho 
vacuum  can  be  filled,  and  that  it  must  bo  tilled,  aru  callvd 
on  to  do  Bomtthirig  in  punuauc<!  of  their  belief. 

To  this  more  8]>eciiil  n-ason  1  may  add  n  more  gcnemi 
resAon.  Great  mischief  has  been  done  by  thu  reptjllent 
aspect  habitonJly  (,'ivon  to  moral  rale  by  its  expositors  j  and 
imiDetiBu  benofil«  are  to  bo  anticipated  from  prt.f«ntit<g 
noml  ralo  undi^r  that  allntctive  upvct  which  it  has  when 
utidistorted  by  supertliiinn  and  asceticism.  If  a  father, 
•>lendy  enforcing  numerous  commands,  some  needful  anil 
iHimo  needless,  adds  lo  his  SQvere  control  a  behaviour 
wboDj'  lauympnthotic — if  his  children  Ii&ro  to  luke   tlwtf 
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pleasures  by  steulth,  or,  when  timidly  looking  up  from  their 
play,  ever  meet  a  cold  glance  or  more  frequently  a  frown ; 
his  government  will  inevitably  be  disliked,  if  not  hated; 
and  the  aim  will  be  to  evade  it  as  much  as  possible.  Con* 
trariwise,  a  father  who^  equally  firm  in  maintaiuing  restraints 
needful  for  the  well-being  of  his  children  or  the  well-being 
ol  other  persons^  not  only  avoids  needless  restraints,  but, 
giving  his  sanction  to  all  Ifgitimate  gratifications  and  pro- 
Wding  the  means  for  them,  looks  on  at  their  gambols  with  an 
approving  smile,  can  scarcely  fail  to  gain  an  infiuence  which, 
no  less  efficient  for  the  time  being,  will  also  be  permanently 
efficient.  The  controls  of  such  two  fathers  symbolize  the 
controls  of  Morality  as  it  is  and  Morality  as  it  should  be. 

Nor  does  mischief  result  only  from  this  undue  severity  of 
the  ethical  doctrine  bequeathed  us  by  the  harsh  past. 
Further  mischief  results  from  the  impracticability  of  its  ideal. 
In  violent  reaction  against  the  utter  selfishness  of  life  as 
carried  on  in  barbarous  societies,  it  has  insisted  on  a  life 
utterly  unselfish.  But  just  as  the  rampant  egoism  of  a 
brutal  militancy,  was  not  to  be  remedied  by  attempts  at  the 
absolute  subjection  of  the  ego  in  convents  and  monasteries ; 
BO  neither  is  the  misconduct  of  ordinary  humanity  as  now 
existing,  to  be  remedied  by  upholding  a  standard  of  abnega- 
tion beyond  human  achievement.  Rather  the  effect  is  to 
produce  a  despairing  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  a 
higher  life.  And  not  only  does  an  efTorD  to  achieve  the 
impossible,  end  in  this  way,  but  it  simultaneously  discredits 
the  possible.  By  association  with  rules  that  cannot  bo 
obeyed,  rules  that  can  be  obeyed  lose  their  authority. 

Much  adverse  comment  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  passed  on  tho 
theory  of  right  conduct  which  the  following  pages  shadow 
forth.  Critics  of  a  certain  class,  far  from  rejoicing  that 
ethical  principles  otherwise  derived  by  them,  coincide  with 
ethical  principles  scientifically  derived,  are  offended  by  the 
coincidence.  Instead  of  recognizing  essential  likeness  they 
enlarge  <m  superficial  difference.  Since  the  days  of  poi-se- 
c 


cation,  a  curions  cliange  liaa  taken  ploco  in  tlio  behaviour  of 
so-cnJIud  orLliodoxy  towards  Bo-callod  heterodoxy.  Tbe  tiina 
was  when  a  heretic,  forced  by  tortare  to  recant,  satisfied 
authority  by  estomal  conformity :  apparent  agreement 
sufficed,  however  profound  continaud  to  be  the  real  diaa^po- 
niont.  But  now  that  the  heretic  can  no  longer  be  coerced 
into  professing  the  ordinury  belief,  his  belief  iB  made  to 
appear  as  much  opponed  to  the  ordinary  as  posiiihle.  Doi'ti 
lie  diverge  from  eetabUebed  theological  do^mu  f  Then  be 
thall  be  an  atheist  j  however  inadmissible  he  considers  the 
term.  Does  he  think  epirittialifitie  interpretationa  of  pheno- 
mena not  valid  f  'llieo  ho  sltall  bo  classed  as  a  materiaUst ; 
indignantly  though  be  reputliatea  the  name.  And  in  like 
manner,  whnt  difTerenees  exist  between  natural  inoriility  and 
enpernatuial  uionility,  it  has  liccoine  the  policy  to  oxatrgernto 
into  futidamentnl  antagonifnia.  In  pursuance  of  tbis  policy, 
there  will  probably  be  singled  out  for  reprobntion  from  ihia 
volume,  doclrinoB  which,  taken  by  tliemselve«,  may  readily 
bo  mndo  to  Boom  utterly  wi-ong.  With  a  view  to  clearness, 
I  have  treated  sopnmtely  eomo  currelntivo  aspcota  of  conduct, 
drawing  conehisionH  cither  of  which  becomes  nntrno  it 
divorced  from  the  other;  and  have  thus  given  abundant 
opportunity  for  misreprosont  iition. 

ITio  relations  of  this  work  to  works  preceding'  it  in  the 
wriesj  are  snch  ns  to  involve  frefjnent  reference.  Containing, 
as  it  docs,  Uie  outcome  of  princii>leK  wet  forth  in  each  of  thorn, 
I  have  found  it  inipracticablo  to  dispi-nso  willi  rc-slntcmonta 
of  those  priucipli'H.  Further,  the  prv»<eu(ation  of  them  in 
their  rclatioiiB  to  dilTirent  ethical  theories,  baa  m«lc  it  nncil- 
Eul,  in  every  case, briefly  to  remind  the  reader  what  they  aro, 
and  how  they  are  denvnd.  Hvnoo  on  amount  of  repetition 
which  to  Bome  will  probnl>ty  appinr  (edions.  I  do  not, 
howover,  much  regret  thi«  almont  jnavoidable  result;  fm 
only  by  varied  iteration  con  alien  concepLiona  bti  fortfoddj 
relnctattt  minda. 

.^MM.  1879. 
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PART  I. 
THE  DATA  OF  ETHICS. 


Bt  D.  APPlfrOH  ANB  OOMPANT. 


Arrunom  Pmam,  V.  B 


CONDUCT  IN  GENERAL. 

^  1.  The  doctrine  that  correlatiTra  imply  one  auot.her 
• — that  a  father  cannot  be  thought  of  without  thinking  of 
a  child,  and  that  there  can  be  no  conscionBness  of  SQperior 
withont  a  conscionsness  of  inferior — ^has  for  one  of  its 
common  examples  the  necessary  connexion  between  the 
conceptions  of  whole  and  p^rl.  Beyond  the  primary 
troth  that  no  idea  of  a  whole  can  be  framed  without  a 
nascent  idea  of  parts  constituting  it,  and  that  no  idea  of  a 
part  can  be  framed  without  a  nascent  idea  of  some  whole  to 
which  it  belongs,  there  is  the  secondary  truth  that  thertt 
can  be  no  correct  idea  of  a  part  without  a  correct  idea  of  the 
correlative  whole.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  one  involves  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  other. 

If  the  part  is  conceived  without  any  reference  to  the 
whole,  it  becomes  itself  a  whole— an  independent  entity ; 
and  its  relations  to  existence  in  general  are  misapprehended. 
Further,  the  size  of  the  part  as  oompared  with  the  size  of 
the  whole,  must  be  misapprehended  unless  the  whole  is  not 
only  recognized  as  including  it,  but  is  figured  in  its  total 
extent.  And  again,  the  posi'ion  which  the  part  occupies 
in  relation  to  other  parts,  cannot  be  rightly  conceived 
nnleas  there  is  some  conception  of  the  whole  in  its  distriba- 
tion  SB  well  as  in  its  amount. 


4  ras  DATA  or  1THIC8. 

Still  more  wljen  part  and  whole,  instead  of  boing  ■ 
rally  related  only,  are  djnftmic/JIy  rcUted,  muat  there  be« 
general  nndcrttandiiig  of  iho  whole  before  the  part  can  be 
nnderetood.  By  a  Bavnye  who  hna  never  aeon  a  vehicle,  no 
idea  can  bo  furmtd  of  iho  080  end  aetiou  of  a  wheel.  To 
tike  unaynimelricslly-pirrced  disk  of  au  eccentric,  no  plaoc 
i>r  purpoBO  can  be  ascribed  by  a  rustic  unncqitainted 
wiili  machtoery.  Evi-n  a  mechnnieiun,  if  he  has  never 
)(H>kcd  into  a  piano,  will,  if  shown  a  doinper,  be  unable  to 
conceive  its  function  or  rclatire  value. 

Uo9t  of  all,  however,  where  the  whole  w  or^rnnto,  doai 
complete  comprfheneionof  a  part  imply  exlcnaive  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole.  Suppose  a  being  ignoranlof  tbu  bnman 
body  to  find  a  detach'  d  arm.  If  not  misconceived  by  him 
as  a  eopposed  whole,  instead  of  being  conceived  as  a  part,  still 
its  relations  to  other  parts,  and  its  structure,  would  be  wholly 
inexplicable.  Admitting  that  the  co-opemtion  of  its  bones 
and  miiectes  might  bo  divined,  yet  no  thought  could  be 
framed  of  the  share  taken  by  the  srm  in  the  ncliunB  of  tbo 
unknown  whole  it  belonged  to ;  nor  could  any  interpretaljoti 
be  pat  upon  the  nerves  and  vessels  mmifyiiig  through  it, 
which  Bcvcmlly  n.ier  to  certain  central  organs.  A  theory  o( 
the  Btructure  of  the  arm  impliea  a  theory  of  the  atruotura  of 
tbo  body  at  largo. 

And  this  truth  holds  not  of  material  nggre^tea  only, 
but  of  Itnmateriid  npj-rcgnles — afj^nguttd  iiiotiinis,  deeds, 
thoughts,  words.  'lli(^  Moon'a  inovemenls  cannot  bo  fully 
interpreted  without  tukirtg  into  account  tbo  movomonts  of 
the  Solar  System  al  Inrgu.  The  process  of  loading  a  gun 
is  mean  ill  glc-B  until  the  subsequent  actions  perfoniicd  with 
(hi?  gun  are  known,  A  fragrncnt  of  a  M'Ulencc,  it'  not  unin- 
telligible, is  wrongly  interpreted  in  Uio  abEvuco  of  the 
retnamdnT.  Cut  olT  its  beginning  and  end,  and  the  rest  of  a 
demonstration  proves  nothing.  Evidence  given  by  a  pliiin* 
tiir  often  misleads  until  the  evidcnoo  which  tho  dcfvudant 
produces  is  joined  with  it. 
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^  2.  Cv/ndnct  is  a  whole ;  and,  in  a  sense,  it  is  an  organic 
whole — an  aggregate  of  inter-dependent  actions  performed 
by  an  organism.  That  division  or  aspect  of  condnct 
with  which  Ethics  deals,  is  a  part  of  this  organic  whole — a 
part  having  its  components  inextricably  bonnd  op  with  the 
rest.  As  currently  conceived,  stirring  the  fire,  or  reading 
a  newspaper,  or  eating  a  meal,  are  acts  with  which  Morality 
has  no  concern.  Opening  the  window  to  air  the  room,  patting 
on  an  overcoat  when  the  weather  is  cold,  are  thonght  of  as 
having  no  ethical  significance.  These,  however,  are  all 
portions  of  conduct.  The  behaviour  we  call  good  and  the 
behaviour  we  call  bad,  are  included,  along  with  the  behaviour 
we  call  indifferent,  under  the  conception  of  behaviour  at 
large.  The  whole  of  which  Ethics  forms  a  part,  is  the 
whole  constituted  by  the  theory  of  conduct  in  general ;  and  "^ 
this  whole  must  be  understood  before  the  part  can  be  under- 
stood.    Let  us  consider  this  proposition  more  closely. 

And  first,  how  shall  we  define  conduct  f  It  is  not  co- 
extensive  with  the  aggregate  of  actions,  though  it  is  nearly 
so.  Such  actions  as  those  of  an  epileptic  in  a  fit,  are 
not  included  in  our  conception  of  conduct :  the  conception 
excludes  purposeless  actions.  And  in  recognizing  this  ex- 
clusion, we  simultaneously  recognize  all  that  is  included. 
The  definition  of  conduct  which  emerges  is  either — acts 
adjusted  to  ends,  or  else — the  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends;  ' 
according  as  we  contemplate  the  formed  body  ot  acts,  or 
think  of  the  form  alone.  And  conduct  in  its  full  acceptation 
must  be  taken  as  comprehending  all  adjustments  of  acts  to 
ends,  fi*om  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex,  whatever  their 
special  natures  and  whether  considered  separately  or  in  their 
totality. 

Conduct  in  general  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
somewhat  larger  whole  constituted  by  actions  in  general,  let 
us  next  ask  what  distinction  is  habitually  made  between 
the  conduct  on  which  ethical  judgments  are  passed  and  the 
remainder  of  conduct.     As   already  said,   a  large  pare  of 
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onltDary  cnnducl  is  iniliflennit.  Shall  I  w»lk  to  tba 
fall  to-day  F  or  shall  I  ramhle  aloof;  the  sea-sboro  f  Hflrt 
the  ends  are  cthiciilly  iudiffercnt.  H  I  go  to  the  waterfall, 
ahall  I  go  over  the  moor  or  take  tlie  path  throajjh  th« 
woodT  H^'re  the  nienna  are  olhicBlly  indifFereDt.  And 
Trooi  hnur  to  hour  most  of  the  thiuga  we  do  are  not  tn 
he  judged  as  either  gO'id  or  bad  io  respect  of  either  ends  or 
uieana.  No  less  clear  is  it  that  the  transition 

from  iiiditTcrcnt  nets  to  aots  «^hich  are  good  or  bad  ia 
f^ndaal.  If  n  frit-nd  who  is  with  me  has  expli.'red  the  aen- 
ahoro  hut  lias  not  seen  the  waterfall,  the  choice  of  one  or 
othwi  end  is  no  longer  ethically  indifferent.  And  if,  the 
waterfall  being  fixed  on  aa  our  goal,  the  way  orcr  the  moor 
is  too  loii^  for  his  strength,  while  the  shorter  way  through 
the  wood  ia  not,  the  choice  of  means  is  no  longer  ethical/ 
indifferent.  Agnin,  U  a  probahio  result  of  making  the 
one  excursion  rather  than  the  other,  ia  that  I  shall  not  be 
back  in  time  to  keep  an  ap|K>iiitnii-Qt,  or  if  taking  the  longer 
route  rntsils  this  risk  wbilv  taking  the  stiorlt^'r  does  noti  the 
decision  in  faroiir  of  one  or  other  end  or  means  actjutros  io 
another  way  au  ethical  character;  and  if  the  appointment 
in  one  of  liotne  imiiortance,  or  one  of  great  importAnce,  or 
one  of  life-and-dcalh  importance,  to  Belt  or  othen,  the 
ethical  chnraeter  liecomea  [iroDounced.  These  instances  will 
sufficiently  iinjfg(»t  the  truth  that  con'luct  with  which 
Morality  ia  nut  concerned,  pait»rs  int4)C(in<luctvihich  is  mond 
or  imiiiornl,  by  small  degret-a  and  in  conntlesa  wnyn. 

But  the  conduct  that  Itaa  to  be  conceived  Nci<-nlifically 
before  we  cah  Bcieuti6cally  conceive  those  modes  of  conduct 
which  are  the  objects  of  ethical  judgments,  ia  a  conduct 
iramenscly  wider  in  rango  than  that  just  indicated.  Com- 
plete comprehciiiion  of  conduct  is  not  to  bo  tibtained  by 
contemphitini;  the  ciuiduct  ol  hnmAn  beings  only:  we  haro 
to  regard  tl.is  as  a  ]iart  of  nuivcrul  conduct — conduct  aa 
exhibited  by  a!)  bring  cr^atarce.  For  evidently  this  oomea 
within  onr   definition — acts  adjusted   to   ends.     The 
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duct  of  fche  higher  animals  as  compared  with  that  of  man, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  lower  animals  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  higher^  mainly  ditfer  in  this^  that  the  adjustments 
of  acts  to  ends  are  relatively  simple  and  relatively  incom- 
plete. And  as  in  other  cases,  so  in  this  case,  we  nmst 
interpret  the  more  developed  by  the  less  developed.  Just 
as,  fully  to  understand  the  part  of  conduct  which  Ethics  deals 
with,  we  must  study  human  conduct  as  a  whole ;  so,  *fully  to 
understand  human  conduct  as  a  whole,  we  must  study  it  as 
a  part  of  that  larger  whole  constituted  \^j  tlie  conduct  of 
animate  beings  in  general. 

Nor  is  even  this  whole  conceived  with  the  needful  fulness, 
so  long  as  we  think  only  of  the  conduct  at  present  dis- 
played around  us.  We  have  to  include  in  our  conception 
the  less- developed  conduct  out  of  which  this  has  arisen  in 
course  of  time.  We  have  to  regard  the  conduct  now  shown 
ns  by  creatures  of  all  orders,  as  an  outcome  of  the  conduct 
which  has  brought  life  of  every  kind  to  its  present  height. 
And  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  our  preparatory  step 
uiiiAt  liG  to  study  the  evolution  of  coadiict. 


CEAPTKR  IL 
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$  3.  We  liare  become  qnite  familmr  witb  the  Mm  of  ao 
evoliitit>n  of  Btrnctnrt'i  throughout  th«  ftscc-ndiiis  typt-s  of 
aniin'tls.  To  r  consiilvmhlt)  df(fn;o  we  hnve  biicomo  fitniiliar 
|l  the  tbouf^ht  that  an  evolution  of  functions  htu  guno  oil 
myangu  witL  the  CToIiition  of  8tructan.-a.  No*  lulvniidus; 
,  WG  huvc!  to  fmmo  n  conception  of  tlio  evoluiion  of 
fltmdDct,  as  cuirelutdd  with  tliis  cvoluiioa  of  §tructui-es 
Hod  functions. 

'Ilieno  three  Biibjeets  arc  to  bo  definitely  diBtiitguished. 
ObviouKly  the  fucts  coiupuroti^e  moqihology  aots  forth, 
form  A  whohi  which,  tbou^li  it  cimti'it  bo  trc^t^]  in  general 
or  in  dt^tuil  without  takin^f  into  account  foctii  belonging 
to  compamtive  physiology,  ia  eKBcntially  indopendent.  No 
less  clear  ia  it  that  we  may  derotfl  onr  attention  exclusively 
la  that  progre8=^re  dlGTerentiatioo  of  funetiona,  and  com- 
biunticm  of  function*,  which  luxoinpnnics  tho  d«v<-loptncnt 
of  jlructnrcs — may  say  no  more  nbunt  tho  characters 
and  connexions  uf  orgnns  than  u  implied  in  dt-ncribing 
their  separate  and  joint  actions.  And  the  snbjoct  of 
conduct  Ul-s  DuUido  the  subject  of  functions,  if  not  ar  f.ir 
ws  this  lies  outside  the  subj«.ict  of  strnctnnre,  dtill,  far  enough 
to  roulce  it  suhHtantially  »epnmli>.  For  thoso  functions 
whieh  nro  already  variouaty  oompoanded  to  acbievo  whot  wo 
reffard  as  single  bodily  acts,  arc  endlessly  re-coin[>oundeii 
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to  aclieve  ttat  co-ordination  of  bodilj  acts  which  is  known 
as  conduct. 

We  are  concerned  with  functions  in  the  true  sense,  while 
we  think  of  them  as  processes  carried  on  within  the  body ; 
find,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  physiology,  we  may 
treat  of  their  adjusted  combinations,  so  long  as  these  are 
regarded  as  parts  of  the  vital  consensus.  If  we  observe 
how  the  lungs  aerate  the  blood  which  the  heart  sends  to 
them  ;  how  heart  and  lungs  together  supply  aerated  blood  to 
the  stomach,  and  so  enable  it  to  do  its  work;  how  these 
co-operate  xnth  sundry  secreting  and  excreting  glands  to 
further  digestion  and  to  remove  waste  matter ;  and  how  all  of 
them  join  to  keep  the  brain  in  a  fit  condition  for  carrying  on 
those  actions  which  indirectly  conduce  to  maintenance  of  the 
life  at  large ;  we  are  dealing  with  functions.  Even  when 
considering  how  parts  that  act  directly  on  the  environment — 
legs,  arms,  wings — perform  their  duties,  we  are  still  concerned 
with  functions  in  that  aspect  of  them  constituting  physiology, 
so  long  as  we  restrict  our  attention  to  internal  processes, 
and    to    internal    combinations   of   them.  But 

we  enter  on  the  subject  of  conduct  when  we  begin  to 
study  such  combinations  among  the  actions  of  sensory  and 
motor  organs  as  are  externally  manifested.  Suppose  that 
instead  of  observing  those  contractions  of  muscles  by  which 
the  optic  axes  are  converged  and  the  foci  of  the  eyes  ad- 
justed (which  is  a  portion  of  physiology),  and  that  instead 
of  observing  the  co-operation  of  other  nerves,  muscles,  and 
bones,  by  which  a  hand  is  moved  to  a  particular  place  and  the 
fingers  closed  (which  is  also  a  portion  of  physiology),  wo 
observe  a  weapon  being  seized  by  a  hand  under  guidance  of 
the  eyes.  We  now  pass  from  the  thought  of  combined 
int.ernal  functions  to  the  thought  of  combined  external 
motions.  Doubtless  if  we  could  trace  the  cerebral  processes 
whieh  accompany  these,  we  should  find  an  inner  physio- 
logical co-ordination  corresponding  with  the  outer  co-ordina- 
tion of  actions.     Hut  this  admission  is  consistent  with  th« 
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imp'Ttiim,  titut  wlipn  we  ignore  the  intcraiil  conbina 
■lu-nd  only  to  the  exU-mal  combtu&tion,  wo  fasa  from  ■ 
poriioD  of  ptiysiology  to  a  portion  of  conduct.  For  tJiougli 
it  ntny  be  objected  that  the  external  combination  instanoedi 
U  too  eimple  to  bo  rightly  incladfHl  under  tho  nnmo  condnct* 
jTft  a  momont'n  thoiiglit  shows  that  it  is  joined  wtttiwhat  wo 
mil  i»ndui*t  by  iusensiblo  g^mditlions.  Suppose  th»  wenpnti 
E«^ized  i«  ufted  to  w-ard  off  s  bloir.  Suppose  a  oiantei^ 
bhiw  ia  ^ivt-n.  Snppose  tho  Bg;^rissor  rona  and  is  ekaaed. 
Suppose  thiTo  comes  s  Etraggle  and  n  handing  him  over 
to  the  police.  Supp'<so  tltcro  folhiw  the  many  and  varied 
sets  constituting;  a  prusLCUtion.  Obviously  thu  initinl 
adjusttnenB  of  an  art  to  an  end,  inRe)iarable  Eroni  tb« 
rest,  rouat  be  included  with  them  under  the  Enme  general 
bBsd  ;  and  obrioitsly  frnm  this  initial  stniplv  wljastmeoty 
having  intrinsically  no  monil  chamcier,  we  pass  by  dcgrepa 
to  the  most  complex  ndjuslmeats  and  to  those  on  which 
moral  jiidj^monts  are  passe*!. 

HenCo,  excluding  all  intf>rital  co-ordinations,  rmr  anbjrct 
here  is  theaggn'^^loof  alt  external  co-ordinations;  and  this 
aggre^te  includes  not  only  thoi>impleKt  as  well  as  the  movt 
Doniplex  perrormed  by  liumnn  beings,  but  also  those  per- 
foivied  by  all  inferior  beings  consi<It:-red  an  leu  or  norp 
cvolvi-d. 

^  4.  Already  the  question — \\'bat  contititatcB  mlva'iro  in  tho 
evolution  of  eondnet,  as  we  trace  it  up  from  the  lowest  types 
of  living  creatures  to  tho  highest  ?  has  been  answenid  by 
itupUcation.  A  few  cxamplen  will  now  bri»i>  the  answer  iuto 
«<nBpicaotiii  nihff . 

We  saw  that  conduct  is  diatingnished  from  tho  totality 
of  actions  by  excluding  purpotu-lesa  actions;  but  darJDf; 
evolution  this  distinction  nriecs  by  degrees.  In  tho  very 
kiwest  urealnn-fl  most  of  tho  moremrnt^  from  moment  to 
nomeot  made,  haro  uot  more  rt-ciigniaalilc  aims  than  have 
kbit  ttmgglci  ut  an  epileptic.   An  intiuorinm  awima  i)uidiiml^> 
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about,  determined  in  its  course  not  by  a  perceived  object  to 
be  pursued  or  escaped,  but,  apparently,  by  varying  stimuli 
in  its  medium ;  and  its  acts,  unadjusted  in  any  appreciable 
way  to  ends,  lead  it  now  into  contact  with  some  nutriti  re 
Fnbstance  which  it  absorbs,  and  now  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  creature  by  which  it  is  swallowed  and  digestod. 
Lacking  those  developed  senses  and  motor  powers  which 
higher  animals  possess,  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  these 
minute  animals,  severally  living  for  but  a  few  hours,  dis- 
appear either  by  innutrition  or  by  destruction.  The  conduct 
is  con^stituted  of  actions  so  little  adjusted  to  ends,  that  life 
continues  only  as  long  as  the  accidents  of  the  environment 
are  favourable.  But  when,  among  aquatic  creatures,  wo 
observe  one  which,  though  still  low  in  typo,  is  much  higher 
than  the  infusorium — say  a  rotifer — we  see  how,  along 
with  larger  size,  more  developed  structures,  and  greater 
power  of  combining  functions,  there  goes  an  advance  in  con- 
duct. We  see  how  by  its  whirling  cilia  it  sucks  in  as  food 
tliese  small  animals  moving  around ;  how  by  its  prehensile 
tail  it  fixes  itself  to  some  fit  object ;  how  by  withdrawing 
its  outer  organs  and  contractinpr  its  body,  it  preserves  itself 
from  this  or  that  injury  from  time  to  time  threatened ;  and 
how  thus,  by  better  adjusting  its  own  actions,  it  becomes 
less  dependent  on  the  actions  going  on  around,  and  so  pre- 
serves itself  for  a  longer  period. 

A  superior  sub-kingdom,  as  the  Moll.isca,  still  better 
exemplifies  this  contrast.  When  we  compare  a  low  mollusc, 
such  as  a  floating  ascidian,  with  a  high  mollusc,  such  as  a 
cephalopod,  we  are  again  shown  that  greater  organic  evolu- 
tion is  accompanied  by  more  evolved  conduct.  At  the 
mercy  of  every  marine  creature  large  enough  to  swallow  it, 
and  drifted  about  by  currents  which  may  chance  to  keep  it 
ut  sea  or  may  chance  to  leave  it  fatally  stranded,  the 
ascidian  displays  but  little  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  in 
comparison  wiih  the  cephalopod  ;  which,  now  crawling  over 
the  beach,  now  exploring  the  rocky  crevices,  now  swimming 


ry 
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tbroiijrh  tUe  open  water,  now  darting  itfu-r  h  fish,  now  hidiTij( 
itself  from  §ome  larger  animal  la  a  cluuil  of  ink,  and  usiii'^ 
it«  BUckerod  arnia  at  one  time  for  ancUoritig  ilsvIE  ^nd  at 
uiiotfaer  for  holding  tnat  its  prey ;  si-lects,  and  comliiiif*,  and 
proportions,  its  muv('nii^nt.a  from  minnto  to  minute,  so  as 
U3  evaJd  dnn^ers  which  thrratun,  while  utilizing  cbMDces  of 
liHHj  vrhic-b  oflcr:  so  ahowiog  us  varied  activities  which,  io 
achieving  npixiini  enda,  acbieve  the  general  end  of  scxjuriag 
condnuaQce  of  the  activities. 

Among  vi-rttflimto  aiiimnU  we  similarly  trace  up,  alon{f 
with  odvnncu  in  structures  uiid  functions,  this  advance  in 
rondui-t.  A  rioh  roitming  about  ai  luiziird  in  search  of 
Minic-thing  to  cat,  able  to  di'ieet  it  by  smell  or  sight  only 
within  short  distancos,  and  now  and  again  rushing  away  in 
alarm  on  tlit.'  approach  of  a  Linger  fi»h,  makes  adjusLmenta  of 
acta  tocails  timt  aru  rcUtively  few  and  siuipluin  iheir  kinds; 
and  shows  ns,  as  a  cuiise(|auiico,  how  small  is  the  avf  nigt> 
daration  of  life.  So  few  survive  to  maturity  that,  !■> 
make  up  for  dt-^tntction  of  unliutehed  young  and  smalt 
fry  and  half-grown  individuals,  a  million  ova  huvn  to  bo 
•pawned  by  a  cod-llHh  that  two  may  roiM:h  tlioH)inwninga^. 
Convcrat'ly,  by  a  highly-ovolvoj  mnminal,  such  as  un  »]«• 
phant,  tliosu  general  notions  p('rr«riiieil  in  common  with  th** 
iiflh  ar<r  fur  bettur  ailju»t>,-d  Io  their  ends.  Hy  night  as  well, 
probably,  as  by  odour,  it  deteeta  food  at  relatively  great 
distance's  ]  and  when,  at  intervals,  there  arises  a  nevd  for 
escape,  relatively -great  spiked  is  attained.  IluL  the  chief 
dilTeronce  arises  from  the  addition  of  now  sets  of  adjust- 
ments. Wo  havo  combined  actions  which  fucilituui  uutritiou 
— ifao  brvnking  otfof  xuceulvnt  and  fruit. bearing  brnnckcs,  the 
Bt-Ii-uiing  of  edible  growthn  throughout  a  comi>aratively  wide 
reai'h  ;  and,  iu  case  of  danger,  safety  can  bo  achieved  not  by 
flight  only,  but,  if  necessary,  by  di'fi-nco  or  attack  :  bringing 
ioti)  onmbined  use  tusks,  trunk,  and  pondepiu.t  feet.  Fur* 
tber,  we  see  various  mib^idiairy  utts  adju<ited  to  nubsidiary 
M)(U— now  tb«  going  iiii'^  a  river  lor  coulnoas,  and  using  tlip 
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trank  BS  a  means  of  projecting  water  over  the  body  ;  now 

iinployment  of  a  Lough  for   swecpiiiy;  away  Hits  fi'om 

be  liack;     now    the   making    of    signal    sounds    to   alurin 

I  herd)  und  adapting  the  Bctions  to  such  sounds  when 

nade  by  othtTs.     Evidenlly,  the  effect  of  this  more  liigbly- 

irolved   conduct  is  to  stcuro    the  buULace  of  Itie  orgm 

actions  thrwaghout  far  longL-r  pei-iods. 

And  now,  on  studying  the  doings  of  tbe  highest  of 
DhIb,  niunltiuil,  we  not  only  find    that  tho  Hdjusttncuts  of 
iCtB   to   cnda  are   both    more   numeroUB  and   better  than 
,mong  lower  mamtnals ;  bnt  we  find  thu  same  thing  on  cui 

ring'  the  doings    of   higher  races  of  men  with  those 
bftOr  races.   If  we  take  any  one  of  tbu  mnjor  ends  achib^t 

»  greater  compIuteno=8  of  uchiovement  by  civilized 
tj  SBvagB;  and  we  also  eee  an  achievement  of  relutivclT; 
Broua  minor  ends  snbsorving  tniijor  ends.  Is  it  iu 
lulriliun  ?  Tho  food  is  ohtaiued  more  regularly  in  respouso 
o  appetite ;  it  is  far  higher  in  quality  ;  it  is  frue  from  dirt ; 
t  is  greater  ia  variety;  it  is  bettor  prepiired.  Is  it  iu 
rarmthf  The  characWrs  of  tte  fabrics  and  forma  of  thfl 
krtieles  need  for  clothing,  and  the  adaptations  of  them  to 
■qnirt-'oients  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  are  mneh 
upenor.  Is  it  in  dwellings  ?  Between  the  shelter  of  bouyhs 
md  gTHRH  which  tho  loWL'st  savnge  builds,  and  the  muuHion  of 
lie  civilized  wan,  the  contrast  in  aspect  is  not  more  cx- 
areme  than  is  the  contrast  in  number  and  efficieucy  of 
itB  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends  betrayed  in  their  respective 
lODstrnctious.  And  when  with  iho  ordinary  activities  nf 
ha  savage  we  compare  the  ordinary  civilized  activities — 
IB  the  bu»ioess  of  the  trader,  which  involves  niiittiplied  &Q'l 
ninplfX  transactions  extending  over  lung  periods,  or  as 
itofessional  avocations,  prepared  for  by  elaborate  studies 
md  daily  carried  on  in  endlessly- varied  forms,  or  as  political 
lisciissions  and  agitations,  directed  now  to  the  currying  of 
ihia  meaeure  and  now  to  the  defeating  of  that, — we  see  sets 
if  odjiuUnents  of  acts  to  ends,  not  only  immensely  exceeding 
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those  seen  amcng-  Inwer  voces  of  men  in  variety  and  i 
c&cy,  but  acts  to  whicli  ton-ei-  cacea  of  men  pix-seni  n«>tliill(f 
RDnliiguus.  Ami  along  with,  this  greatur  cUbomtiua  of  life 
[iroiluced  by  the  pursuit  uf  more  Dumeruus  onds,  thwa 
goes  tluit  incroiised  durntioQ  of  lifu  which  consLituU 
■II  pre  me  end. 

And  hero  is  suj^^L-sted  tiie  nei-d  for  supplementing  ] 
eonceptiou  of  evolving  conduct.  For  besidea  being  an 
improving  Kdjiiatmcnt  of  acts  to  ends,  such  as  furihcrs  pro- 
longntion  of  life,  it  li  such  as  fui'thurs  increasud  ninount  of 
life.  Kecon^idorntion  of  tho  exiviiiploa  ubovo  girea.  will 
show  that  length  of  lite  h  not  by  itm^lf  a  meiksura  of  erolit- 
tion  of  couduct ;  but  that  quantity  of  Ufe  must  bu  taken  intu 
occount.  An  oyetLT,  adtiptud  by  its  atructuru  to  tho  diffusi-d 
food  containijd  in  thu  water  it  druwa  in,  and  shioldod  by  its 
«bi41  froin  nearly  nil  dangers,  may  live  longer  than  a  cnilfo- 
fiitb,  vhicb  has  such  superior  powers  of  dialing  with 
numerous  contingencies ;  but  then,  the  sum  of  Tiial 
activities  daring  any  given  interval  is  far  K-ss  in  the  oyater 
titan  in  tho  euttle-lish.  So  a  worm,  ordinarily  sheltered  from 
most  enemies  by  the  earth  it  bmrowa  through,  whi'"h  also 
supplies  a  aufficicm^y  of  its  jiuor  food,  may  haro  greateF 
lon;<evity  than  many  of  its  annuloso  relatives,  tho  iusecta  ; 
but  one  of  thise  during  ita  exisluncu  as  Ittrva  and  iiiiag<j, 
may  oxpcri«ne«  a  greater  quantity  of  the  changes  which  eon- 
Atituta  life.  Nor  is  it  otherwisD  when  wo  compare  the  more 
evolved  with  the  less  evolved  among  maukind.  Tiie  dilTer* 
enco  botwocn  thu  averngo  lengths  of  tlio  lives  of  savage  and 
civilized,  is  no  true  memturo  of  tho  dilTerenco  botwcen  the 
totalities  of  thi-ir  two  lives,  comiidored  as  ag^Ti'sates  ot 
ihougbt,  feeling,  and  action.  Hence,  estimating  life  by 
iiiuttiplyiiig  its  length  into  ita  breadth,  we  must  say  tliot  the 
anginentation  of  it  which  accumpfinies  ovolution  of  conduct, 
results  from  increase  of  both  fuctor*.  The  more  multiplied 
and  varied  adJo-HimenU  of  act^  to  ends,  by  which  thu  nmru 
developed  creature  from  hour  to  hour  falfils  more 
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lirements,  severally  add  to  tie  activities  tliat  are  c 

il)retu<t,  and  severally  help  lo  make  greater  thu  perio( 

broagh  which  swell  siniiilianeous  activiiiea  endure.     Eat 

irt)ier  evolution  of  conduct  widens  the  aggregate  of  actiunl 

'bile  conducing  to  elongation  of  it. 

5  5.  Turn  we  now  to  n  further  aspect  of  the  phei 
rat©  flora,   but  necessarily  associated   with,   the   laat. 

luB  far  we  hnve  considered  only  those  adjustments  of  acta 
ends  which  have  for  their  final  purpose  complete  iudividui 

e.    Now  we  liave  to  consider  those  ndjustments  which  ' 

r  tbt'tr  fiiiHl  purinnse  the  life  of  the  species. 

Se  I  (-preservation  in  each  generation  has  all  along  dependei 

;  the  preservation  of  offspring  by  preceding  generatioiU 
knd  in  proportion  as  evolution  of  the  conduct  eubsorvin 
odividnal  life  is  high,  implying  high  organization,  th 
anst  previoualy  have  been  »  highly-evolved  conduct  b 
Iftrving  nurture  of  the  young.  Throughout  the  ascendin 
ITudbs  of  the  animiil  kingdom,  this  second  kind  of  cont 
iresents  singes  of  advance  like  those  which  wo  have  obaervi 

the  first.  Low  down,  where  structures  and  functions 
[ttle  developed,  and  the  power  of  adjusting  acts  to  endi 
lot  slight,  there  is  no  conduct,  properly  so  namtd,  furt.hei 
Bg  Eidvation  of  the  species.  Kii-cc-maintjiining  conduct,  lik 
Hf- maintaining  conduct.,  arises  gi-aduully  out  of  that  v 
unot  lie  called  conduct:  adjusted  actions  arc  proe 
y  anadjusted  ones.  Protozoa  spoutiineuusly  divic 

B(]  sub-divide,   in  consequence  of  physical   changes 
rliicli  tliey  have  no  coutrol;  or,  at  other  times,  after  ap 
f  quiescence,  break  np  inio  minute  portions  which  sevemll 
|ntw  into  new   individunlfl.     In   neither  case  can  condu 
IB  nllegpd.     Higher  up,  the  process  is  that  of  ripening, 
itttrvnU,  gerni-c<.'lls  and   sperm-cells,  which,  on   uccnsioQf] 
re  aeut  forth  iuto  the  eurroiimling  wuter  and  left  to  t 

perhaps  one  in  ton  thousiind  surviving  to  maturilyJ 
Icro,    again,    we   ece    only   duvclupuout    i^nd    dispernii 
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going  ou  apiirt  from  pnrontal  caro.  Types  above  th 
fisli  which  cliooso  fit  pinces  in  wbicli  to  deposit  their  o»n, 
or  lui  tho  higher  crus^tncoans  whit-h  carry  mussc«  of  or* 
«bout  nntit  thuy  aro  hatchet),  exhibit  adjustmeuta  of  actn 
to  mds  which  we  tuny  properly  call  conduct;  though  it  b  of 
tho  simpleHt  kind.  VVbore,  as  among  certain  iiah,  the  tnalo 
lieopa  guard  over  the  egga,  dnTing  away  intruders,  there  ii 
an  additional  adjustment  of  acta  to  enda;  and  the  appli- 
cability of  tho  nnmo  conduct  is  tnoro  decided.  Paasing 
at  once  to  orentiiros  fur  superior,  Huch  as  birds  which, 
buihling  nesta  and  sitting  ontbeir  ^ggs,  fuid  thL-ir  brooila 
for  coQsideralilo  poriodB,  and  give  tlieui  aid  after-  they  can 
fly;  or  flnt-h  as  niammala  which,  suckling  their  young  for  a 
time,  c'intiimo  nt'tcrnm-ds  tu  bring  thom  food  or  protect 
thfia  while  they  feed,  until  they  reiicb  ngcs  at  which  they 
cat!  provide  for  theiuselves;  we  are  shown  how  this  conduct 
which  furthers  raco-mainteiianco  evolves  haud-in-hand  with 
tJie  conduct  which  furthfis  self-maintenanco.  That  better 
organ iKiitiun  which  makes  possible  the  lost,  mskca  poBoUo 
the  tint  also.  Munkind  eshibil  s  great  progrcM 
of  like  natui-e.  Compared  with  brutes,  the  savage,  higher 
in  bis  eolf-inaintaining  condact,  is  higher  too  in  his  race-maio* 
taining  conduct.  A  larger  number  of  the  wants  of  oIFspriaj 
are  provided  for;  and  porentul  caro,  enduring  longoTf 
cztenda  to  tho  disciplining  of  otTspring  in  arts  and  habita 
which  tit  them  for  their  cond  liiims  of  existence  Condact  of 
thia  ordtir,  equally  with  conduct  of  tho  first  order,  wo  sea 
beootning  evolved  iu  a  still  greater  degree  aa  we  asoeod 
from  savD^  to  civilized.  Thu  adjustmonta  of  acta  to  endii 
in  thu  rearing  <jf  children  b<-coinu  fir  more  elaborate,  alik'j 
in  namber  of  ends  mot,  variety  of  moans  nscd,  and  tlEcipncy 
of  their  sdiiptntiuns ;  and  the  aid  and  oversight  are  contigutnl 
throughiiut  a  much  greater  part  of  corly  life. 

lu  tnicing  up  tln>  evolution  of  conduct,  so  that  we  may 
&amo  a  true  f-incejition  of  conduct  in  goniTal,  we  have  thns 
t-i  ruco^uxv  these  two  kinds  w  matna'lv  dcpcodonU  SpMb 
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g  generally,  neither  can  evolve  withoiit  evolution  of  th( 
her ;  and  the  highest  evolutions  of  the  two  must  be  reachw 
imultonecius);. 

§  6.  To   conclude,  however,   that  on   reaching  a  perftct 

'    istmeiit  of  acts  to  ends  subserving  indifidunl  lifu  and 

he  rearing  of  oH'spring,  the  evolution  of  ccnduct  ht'comoa 

Bon)|iIeto,  is  to  conclude  erroneoasly.     Or  rather,  I  sliould 

iv.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  either  of  these  kinds  q 
booduct  can  assame  its  highest  form,  without  its  hjghet 
fovm  being  assumed  by  a  third  kind  of  conduct  yet  to  1 
lamed. 

T!ie  mullituilinona  creatures   of  all  kinds  which  611  1 
Sarth,  ciinnot  live  wholly  apart  from  one  another,  but  are  moni 
r  less  in  presence  of  one  another — nre  iulerfired  with  l 
B  another.     In  large  measure  the  adjusimonta  of  acts  I 
^  which  wo  have  been  considering,  ai-e  components  nf-l 
"  struggle    for    existence  "   carried   on    both  between  | 
nembiTS   of  the  same  speciea   and  between   members  i 
fliSerent  species  j  and,  very  genemily,  a  successful  adjua^ 
ment  made  by  one  creaturo  involves  an  inisuccessfal  adjusi 

tent  made  by  another  creature,  either  of  the  same  kii 
pf  a  difFt-rent  kind.     Thnt  the  carnivore  may  live  herbivore 
oast  die;  and  that  its  ycmng  may  be  rearod  the  young  <m 
rvaker  creatures  must  be  orphaned.     Maintenance  of  thfl 
inwk  and  its  bi-oud  involved  thL*  deaths  of  many  small  binlal 
ind  that  small    biids  may  multiply,   their  progeny   miisi^ 
10   fed    with    innumerable    sncriiicud    worms    and    larvni 
Com  p(^  It  ion  among  raembera  of  the  snme  species  has  alh'o 
blioogh  less  conspicuous,  results.    1'he  stronger  often  t 
iff  by  force  the  prey  which  the  weaker  has  caught.     Moooj 
pobiiug  ceitain  hunting  grounds,  the  more  ferocion 
others  of  their  hind  into  less  favourable  pliices.  With  pland 
juting  animals,  too,  the  like  holds*,  the  better  food  is  secum 
by  the   more  vtgonms  individuals,  while  the  less   vigoii 
lad  wonse  fed,  succumb  either  directly  from  innutritioD  ( 
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iiidirt'ctly  from  rcsulling  iiL\liilitj'  to  esciipi-  cneniies. 
it  to  say,  among  creatures  whose  Uvos  are  cuiTiiMl  on  anta- 
gonistically, eacli  of  thf  two  kinds  of  conduct  dcliiiont«d 
above,  must  reroaiti  impeifectly  evolved.  Evon  in  such  few 
kinds  of  them  as  have  littltt  to  fear  from  enemies  or  compo- 
ttlurs,  HS  liotia  or  ligers,  tfaoro  is  still  imvitablo  fnilure  in 
the  adjaittmenta  of  acta  to  ends  towards  the  close  of  life. 
Death  by  BUirvaiioQ  from  inability  to  catch  prvy,  sboWK  a 
ttfling  short  of  condnct  from  its  idenl. 

This  impi^rrectly-ovolvc'd  oondtict  introduces  ns  by  uiti- 
Ihesia  to  conduct  Unit  is  perfectly  evolved.  CoDtompIiitin}; 
these  adjuHtuietitB  of  acts  to  ends  which  miss  conipli-t*.-m-«a 
because  they  cannot  be  made  by  ono  creature  without  other 
creatures  being  prcvfntcd  from  making  thi-iii,  raises  the 
thought  of  udjuglini-iils  such  thnt  each  creature  may  roako 
them  without  previ'uling  them  from  being  madtj  by  other 
crenturi-K.  That  the  highest  form  nf  conduct  must  be  so 
distinguished,  is  an  inovitaiileiniplicution;  for  while  the  form 
of  conduct  is  auch  that  adjustoicnls  of  acts  to  ends  by  somo 
necessitate  non-adjustments  by  others,  tberu  remains  room 
lor  niodilicntiuu*  which  bring  Conduct  into  a  form  avuidin^ 
this,  and  so  making  the  totality  of  life  greater. 

From  the  abstract  lot  oa  pass  to  the  concrete.  Becofrnia- 
ing  men  as  the  beings  whose  conduct  is  most  cvoK-ed,  lot 
us  ask  unditr  what  couditiona  their  conduct,  in  all  threo 
axpi-cts  of  its  evolution,  reoch'^s  its  limit.  Cleurly  whilo 
the  lives  led  are  entirely  predatory,  as  those  of  savages,  th>> 
Hdjuntmcnts  of  nets  to  ends  fnll  short  of  this  highist  form 
of  conduct  in  every  WiiV.  Individual  lifi-,  ill  carried  on 
from  hour  to  hour,  is  proraatarely  cut  short;  the  fostering 
of  oif«pring  often  foils,  and  is  ineomph'te  when  it  does  not 
tail ;  and  in  m  for  a«  the  trnds  of  Heir-maintcnnnco  and  ruou* 
nainU'tuuice  are  met,  they  are  mot  by  desiruction  of  other 
beings,  of  ditfert-nt  kind  or  of  like  kind.  In  social  groups 
(brDiodbyc(inipiiir.)dingaudre*c^onip()undingpr>mitive  hordes, 
condaot  remitiut  impL>rft>ctly  evolved  in  proportion  u  tboto 
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continnc  aDtagonisms  between  the  groups  and  antagonisms 
between  members  of  the  same  group — two  traits  necessirily 
associated;  since  the  nature  which  prompts  international 
aggression  prompts  aggression  of  individuals  on  one  another. 
Hence  the  limit  of  evolution  can  be  reached  by  conduct  only 
ill  permanently  peaceful  societies.  That  perfect  adjustment 
of  acts  to  ends  in  maintaining  individual  life  and  rearing 
new  individuals,  which  is  eflfected  by  each  without  hindering 
others  from  effecting  like  perfect  adjustments,  is,  in  its  very 
definition,  shown  to  constitute  a  kind  of  conduct  that  can 
be  approached  only  as  war  decreases  and  dies  out. 

A  gap  in  this  outline  must  now  be  filled  up.  There  remains 
a  further  advance  not  yet  even  hinted.  For  beyond  so 
behaving  that  each  achieves  his  ends  without  preventing 
others  from  achieving  their  ends,  the  members  of  a  society 
may  give  mutual  help  in  the  achievement  of  ends.  And  if, 
either  indirectly  by  industrial  co-operation,  or  directly  by 
volunteered  aid,  fellow  citizens  can  make  easier  for  one 
another  the  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends,  then  their  conduct 
assumes  a  still  higher  phase  of  evolution ;  since  whatever 
facilitates  the  making  of  adjustments  by  each,  increases  the 
toiility  of  the  adjustments  made,  and  serves  to  render  the 
lives  of  all  more  complete* 

§  7.  The  reader  who  recalls  certain  passages  in  First  Prin- 
dpleSy  in  the  Pnn-^ples  of  Biology,  and  in  the  Principles  of 
Psychology,  will  perceive  above  a  re-staten:ent,  in  another 
form,  of  generalizations  set  forth  in  those  works.  Especially 
will  he  be  reminded  of  the  proposition  that  Life  is  "  the 
definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simul* 
taneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence  with  external 
coexistences  and  sequences/'  and  still  more  of  that 
abridged  and  less  specific  formula,  in  which  Life  is  said  to 
b<^  "the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations.'' 

The  presentation  of  the  facts  hero  made,  differs  from  the 
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premutations  before  maJe,  mainly  by  ignoring  the  inoet 
part  of  the  correspondence  and  attending  exclofliTely  to  that 
onter  purl  conKlitiited  of  vielble  actions.  But  tbe  two  are  IB 
barniuny;  and  the  reader  who  wishes  further  to  prtparo  him- 
■elf  for  deuling  with  our  present  topic  from  the  eTolDLtOO 
puint  nf  view,  muy  advaulugi'ously  join  to.  the  ft^regoio^ 
uiuiu  special  aspect  of  the  plienomtna,  the  more  general 
upocts  before  delineatt'd. 

After  this  passing  pemark,  I  recur  to  the  main  propon< 
tioo  w^t  fot'tb  in  thoau  two  chapters,  which  has,  I  tbink, 
been  fully  jiisitifind.  Gutilod  by  tbe  truth  that  as  the  con- 
duct with  i%hich  EtbicB  deals  is  part  of  conduct  at  lancet 
oouduct  at  large  must  be  generally  onderstood  bc-foro  thia 
part  can  bo  specinlly  understood ;  and  guided  by  the  further 
truth  that  to  nndei'Stand  conduct  at  large  wo  must  under- 
itand  the  evolution  of  condnct ;  we  have  been  led  to  aco 
Ihat  Ethica  haa  for  its  sabject-niHttcr,  that  form  which 
uniTrnfuiI  con<luct  ofsumea  during  the  hk-st  stu^-s  of  its 
BToIntinn.  Wo  hnvo  also  coudndi-d  thai  tlieso  la«t  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  conduct  are  those  disphiyod  by  tho 
highest  Ijpe  of  being,  when  be  is  forced,  by  increase  of 
numltera,  to  live  more  and  more  in  presence  of  his  fuUows. 
And  ihiru  has  fulluwi'd  tho  corollary  that  conduct  gntnd 
fthical  stitrlion  in  pruportifin  as  the  actiriiic!,  becuminij 
\n»  and  lexii  milllimi  and  nmre  and  moiv  industrial, 
are  such  an  do  not  necessitate  mutual  injury  or  hindrance, 
but  i-onaist  with,  and  are  furthered  by,  co-operatioa  and 
Dintna]  aid. 

I'Uvw  iinplii-ations  of  lh«  Kvolution-HyiK)t1ii?ats,  we  sball 
now  act'  harinoiiizf  n'^th  the   leading  mural  ideas  nion  h 
o'J)nn\  tte  iwuihol. 
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§  8.  By  conipjiring  its  meanings  in  difEerent  connexions 
and  observing  what  they  have  in  common,  we  learn  ^iho 
essential  meaning  of  a  word ;  and  the  essential  meaning  of 
a  word  that  is  variously  applied,  may  best  be  learnt  by 
comparing  with  one  another  those  applications  of  it  which 
diverge  most  widely.  Let  us  thus  ascertain  what  good  and 
bad  mean. 

In  which  cases  do  we  distinguish  as  good,  a  knife,  a  gun, 
u  house?  And  what  trait  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  bad 
umbrella  or  a  bad  pair  of  boots  ?  The  characters  hero 
predicated  by  the  words  good  and  bad,  are  not  intrinsic 
characters ;  for  apart  from  human  wants,  such  things  have 
neither  merits  nor  demerits.  We  call  these  articles  good 
or  bad  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  adapted  to  achieve 
prescribed  ends.  The  good  knife  is  one  which  will  cut; 
the  good  gun  is  one  which  carries  far  and  true;  the 
good  house  is  one  which  duly  yields  the  shelter,  comfort, 
and  accommodation  sought  for.  Conversely,  the  badaoH.s 
alleged  of  the  umbrella  or  the  pair  of  boots,  refers  to  their 
failures  in  fulfilling  the  ends  of  keeping  off  the  rain  and 
comfortably  protecting  the  feet,  with  due  regard  to  appear- 
ances. So  is  it  when  we  pass  from  inanimate  objects 
to  inanimato  actions.  We  call  a  day  bad  in  which  stormH 
prevent    us    from    satisfying  certain   of    our   desires.      A 
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(;ood  seiMon  is   the    eipri'ssioii    asod    wboa  the  ' 
lias  farourt'd  the  produclion  of  valuabltj  cropa.  W 

fi-citn  lifdess  things  titid  actinnswe  pass  to  liviug  ouea,  wo 
»iinilar1y  find  thut  tlieso  words  in  thi'ir  currt-iit  applications 
refer  to  cfiicient  suliservioucu.  The  goodness  or  bndness  of 
n  pointer  or  a  hunter,  of  a  ah««p  or  au  ox,  igiini-!n<:f  all  other 
ittlributcs  of  theiie  creaturt-s,  rel'er  in  the  one  cane*  to  th« 
fitnfMof  their  actions  ibr  effecting  the  ends  tnrn  use  tliom 
for,  and  in  the  other  case  to  thu  qualities  of  their  fli-sh  us 
lulitpting  it  to  support  human  liTe,  And  those  doings  of 

men  which,  morally  considered,  are  inditTiTont,  we  class  as 
good  or  bad  acconiing  to  iLiir  success  or  failure.  A  good 
jump  is  a  jump  which,  remcter  ends  iguorod,  well  acliieri^s 
the  immediate  purpotie  of  a  jnnip;  and  a  stroke  at  billwrds 
is  called  good  when  the  movements  are  skilfully  adjusted  to 
the  requirements.  Oppositely,  the  badness  of  a  wulk  that 
is  shuBling  end  an  nttci-aiice  that  is  indistinct,  is  alli-god 
because  of  thu  relative  non  •adaptations  of  the  acta  to  the 
enda, 

Thus  recognizing  the  mcunings  of  good  and  bad  oa  otbcr- 
wiftc  Dsed,  we  shall  uoder»tiuid  better  their  mciininga  M 
nsed  in  charncteriaiing  conJnct  mider  its  ethical  aspects. 
Ui-rc,  too,  obsurvation  shows  tluit  wo  apply  them  accordlug 
■s  tbo  adjn»tmonta  of  acts  to  ends  arc,  or  are  not,  efficient. 
This  truth  is  aotnetvhnt  dis^uiitud.  Tho  vntanglcmvnt  of 
vocJtl  ri^lations  is  such,  tlmt  men's  ucliouB  ofutu  simuU 
laneously  atfict  tho  welfares  of  solf.  of  offspring,  and  of 
tK'llow-cituens,  Hcnco  results  confusion  in  judjfing  of 
actions  as  good  or  bod;  since  actions  wcU  fitted  >^  acbiovo 
cads  of  one  unlur,  may  pnirrtit  ends  of  thu  uthvrurdcnt  from 
being  nfhiovtd.  Ncvorthek'ss,  when  we  disontauglo  tbn 
ihno  orders  of  eiid»,  and  consider  each  Bcpurately,  it  bo* 
coiues  cluar  tbat  tbo  conduct  wbicb  achieves  each  kind 
of  end  is  regarded  as  ruliilively  good;  and  is  regarded  aa 
reUtively^  Iiad  tf  it  fails  to  arbiovc  it. 

Take  fir»t  thu  primary  act  of  adjust  meats— those  ■ttb> 
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serving  individual  life.  Apart  from  approval  or  disapproval 
of  his  ulterior  aims^  a  roan  who  fights  is  said  to  make  a  good 
defence,  if  his  defence  is  well  adapted  for  self-preservation ; 
and,  the  judgments  on  other  aspects  of  his  conduct  remain- 
ing the  same,  he  brings  down  on  himself  an  unfavourable 
verdict,  in  so  far  as  his  immediate  acts  are  concerned,  if 
theso  are  futile.  The  goodness  ascribed  to  a  man  of 
business,  as  such,  is  measured  by  the  activity  and  ability 
with  which  he  buys  and  sells  to  advantage;  and  may 
coexist  with  a  hard  treatment  of  dependents  which  is  repro- 
bated. Though  in  repeatedly  lending  money  to  a  friend  who 
sinks  one  loan  after  another,  a  man  is  doing  that  which,  con- 
sidered in  itself  is  held  praiseworthy ;  yet,  if  he  does  it  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  on  his  own  ruin,  he  is  held  blameworthy 
for  a  self-sacrifice  carried  too  far.  And  thus  is  it  with  the 
opinions  we  express  from  hour  to  hour  on  those  acts  of 
people  around  which  bear  on  their  health  and  personal  wel- 
fare. "You  should  not  have  done  that;*'  is  the  reproof 
given  to  one  who  crosses  the  street  amid  a  dangerous  rush 
of  vehicles.  "  You  ouo^ht  to  have  chanjifed  vour  clothes ;"  is 
said  to  another  who  has  taken  cold  after  getting  wet.  "  You 
were  right  to  take  a  receipt  /'  '*  you  were  wrong  to  invest 
without  advice  ;'*  are  comraou  criticisms.  All  such  ajDproving 
and  disapproving  utterances  make  the  tacit  assertion  that, 
other  things  equal,  conduct  is  right  or  wrong  according  as 
its  special  acts,  well  or  ill  adjusted  to  special  ends,  do  or 
do  not  further  the  general  end  of  self-preservation. 

These  ethical  judgments  we  pass  on  self-regarding  acts 
ni*e  ordinarily  little  emphasized ;  partly  because  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  self-regarding  desires,  generally  strong  enough, 
do  not  need  moral  enforcement,  and  partly  because  the 
promptings  of  the  other-regarding  desires,  less  strong,  and 
often  over-ridden,  do  need  moral  enforcement.  Henco 
results  a  contrast.  On  turning  to  that  second  class  of 
adjustments  of  acts  to  ends  which  subserve  the  rearing  of 
od'spring,  we  no  longer  find  any  obscurity  in  the  application 
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of  the  words  gond  nod  bod  to  tbcm,  According  n»  tia 
efficioDt  or  inetliciGnt.  The  expreiisiuns  good  nursiug  and 
bad  nursing,  whether  they  refer  to  tbo  snpplr  of  food,  the 
qunlity  niid  Htnuunc  of  clothing,  or  the  dou  ministratiDD 
to  infiiutiiie  wnnts  from  hour  to  hour,  tfiiritly  rctH^giiixe  us 
Bpix^ial  ends  which  ought  to  be  fuinilfd,  the  f urthi-ring  of 
tbo  vital  fuDctiona,  wiih  a  view  to  tbo  geueral  end  of  coa> 
ttnuod  life  and  growth.  A  mother  is  called  good  wbo, 
initiistering  to  nil  the  physionl  needs  of  her  childrea,  ftTan 
udjiists  her  behaviour  iu  ways  couducivo  to  Uivir  mental 
IiLiUth ;  and  a  bad  fttlbi;r  is  one  who  cither  does  not  jirovido 
the  necesBurivs  of  life  for  bis  family,  or  otherwisu  acts  in  k 
manner  injurious  to  their  bodies  or  uinda.  Similarly  of  tbs 
education  given  to  them,  or  provided  for  them.  Goodness  gr 
badnesa  ia  affirmed  of  it  (ofl«u  with  little  couKistency,  how* 
ever]  according  as  its  mt-tliods  are  so  adapted  (o  physical 
and  psychical  requirementa,  as  to  further  the  children's  lives 
for  the  time  being,  while  preparing  them  for  carrying  on 
complote  and  prolonged  lulalt  lifo. 

Must  emphatic,  however,  am  tbo  applications  of  the  words 
good  and  had  to  coudiiL't  tlin>ugUoul  that  third  division  nf 
ii  compriftiug  the  deeds  by  which  nicn  affect  one  anoLhcr. 
In  maintaining  their  own  lives  and  fostering  their  offspring, 
men's  adjntitmentB  of  acts  to  ends  are  so  apt  to  hinder  llifl 
kindred  adjustments  of  other  men.  tlial  insistAnco  on  tbo 
needful  liniitntionB  hax  to  liv  pcrjiutual ;  and  the  miichiob 
caused  by  men's  interfttrent-e*  with  one  another's  lire-sub- 
serving actions  are  so  great,  that  tho  iutenlicts  have  to  bo 
peremptory.  Hence  tlio  fact  that  the  words  good  and 
bad  liavo  como  to  be  specially  associated  with  acta  wfaicb 
further  the  completu  hving  of  otbcra  and  acta  which 
obstruct  tlieir  coniplcto  living.  Goodness,  standing  by  itself, 
Ruggi-stJ,  above  all  other  things,  tlie  conduct  of  one  who 
aids  the  Mick  in  rt--ac4)uiring  normal  vitality,  assi-its  tba 
nnfortnnato  to  recover  the  means  of  maintaining  themselvee, 
defends  those  who  are  tluvatcQed  with  b*nii  in  persooi  o 
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M-ty,  or  reputation,  and  aiiJa  whatever  jiroiniBes  to  impi 
le  living  of  all  his  followa.  Contrariwiae,  biiiltiesa  brings  t 
lind,  as  its  leading  con-elativo,  the  conduut  of  one 
irrjing  on  Uis  own  lil'e,  damages  the  livts  of  others  ] 
juring  thpjr  bodit-s,  desiroyitig  llieir  possessions,  defraud- 
ig  them,  caluniniiitiug  them. 
Always,  thfn,  acts  are  called  good  or  bad,  according  t 
hey  ure  well  or  ill  adjusted  to  ends;  and  whatever  inroQ" 
isteiiey  there  ia  iu  our  uses  of  tlie  words,  arises  front 
nconsistoacy  of  the  ends.  Here,  however,  the  study  i 
tenduct  in  general,  and  of  the  evolution  of  condnut,  hav« 
tirepiired  us  to  hiirtnonize  these  interpretations.  The  fore- 
[Oing  exposition  shows  that  the-  conduct  to  which  we  apply 
be  name  good,  is  the  relatively  more  evolved  conduct;  and 
bat  bad  ia  the  name  we  apply  to  conduct  which  ia  relatively 

evolved.     We  saw  that  evolution,  tending  ever  towarda  - 
elf-preservation,  reaches  its  limit  when  individual  life  is  th« 
jwatest,  both  in  length  and  breadth ;  and  now  we  see  thatj 
,ving  other  ends  aside,  we  regsird  na  good  tho  condncl 
■thercng  self-prcsurvation,  AnA  as  bad  the  cond  uet  tendiagt 
5fir-de*trnction.     It  was  shown  that  along  with  increa»>a 
»g  power  of  nmintaining  individual  life,  which  evolntiow^ 
nngB,  there   goes  increasing  power  of  pefrpetuating  tht 
Becioe  by  fostering  progeny,  and  that  in  this  direction  ev 
OD  tenches  its  hmit  when   the   needful  number  of  youiig^V 
reserved  to  maturity,  are  then  fit  for  a,  life  that  is  t 
lets  ID  fulness  and   duraiton  ;  itnd  here  it  turns  out  tiiatl 
rental  conduct  is  culled  good  or  bitd  us  it  approaches  opfl 
lis   abort  of  this  {deal  result.      Lastly,  we  in£ei-i*ed  thati 
itablishment  of  an  as^^ociated  state,  both  makes  possiblav 
Ld  re(t*iuva  a  form  of  conduct  such  that  life  may  be  com«'j 
ctud  in  ench  ftnd  in  his  oUspring,  not  only  without  pro*] 
tnling  completion  of  it  in  others,  but  with  fiirthoranee  ofl 
iu  others;  and  we  have  found  above,  that  this  is  the  fnrml 
:  conduct  moat  emphatically  termed  good.     Moreover,  just  I 
I  we  there  saw  that  evolutioa  becomes  the  highest  possibl 
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when  the  conduct  siuiultjuiwusly  acliu-vea  tho 
totality  of  life  in  self,  iti  offspring,  ami  in  fullow  nitin  ;  to 
here  we  sec  thnt  the  conducl  called  good  rises  to  tlie  con* 
dtict  conrciiod  us  best,  nbcu  it  fcUBb  all  ttii-eo  clas 
eiidfl  at  tho  mime  time. 

{  9.  Is  there  any  postulcitu  iuvoIv<-d  in  thosu  j^d^i 
on  conduct  ?  Is  there  aiiv  QS£uui)ftion  mttdc  in  calling  goud 
tho  acts  conducive  to  life,  in  eel!  or  others,  and  bad  tboao 
which  directly  or  indirectly  tend  towaids  death,  spocial  or 
general  T  Yes ;  an  assumption  of  extreme  significance  baa 
boon  Dindo — 'in  ossninptiop  nndcriying  all  moral  estimates. 

Tho  qiH-stion  to  bo  dciinkcly  miiicd  and  answered  before 
vuti-rinj;  on  any  (.-thictd  iliscnsaiun,  is  tho  qiiislion  i-f  lul« 
much  ajptated — la  life  wottli  living F  Sliull  we  taku  Uio 
poatimiiC  view?  or  Elinll  wo  take  the  optimist  view?  or 
shall  we,  after  weighing  pi?Ksimi»tic  and  optiuiialic  arga> 
mentA.  conclndu  that  tho  biilaucc  is  in  favour  of  a  qualified 
optimism  f 

On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  entirely  everjr 
d<!cii>ion  concerning  tho  gnodneas  or  badness  of  conduct. 
By  thoae  who  think  life  is  not  a  bei:efit  but  a  misfortune, 
conduct  which  prolongs  it  is  to  be  blamed  rather  than 
proiscd:  tho  ending  of  an  undesiritblo  exist«i)CO  bring  the 
thing  to  bo  wi»ht^,  tJint  which  utuaes  the  ending  of  it  uuKt 
be  appluudt'd;  while  actions  furthering  its  continuance, 
cither  in  self  or  others,  roust  bo  reprobated.  Those  who, 
on  tho  oilier  bund,  take  an  optimi*tio  view,  or  who,  if  not 
pure  optimists,  yet  hold  tlmt  in  hfo  tho  goud  t-xcecda  ihe 
cvili  art-  »>mmitted  to  upposito  estiuAtes  ;  and  uiu&t  regard 
M  conduct  to  bo  approved  that  whieh  fostera  life  in  self 
and  others,  and  as  condnct  to  bo  disiipprovc^d  that  which 
injures  or  endangers  lifo  in  self  or  olhers. 

The  ultiniAto  qat-sf.iun,  thi-refon^  itt — Has  ei-fjlution  btioo 
a  mistake;  and  VHpecially  that  evoluliim  whiiUi  iuiprovea  Uk- 
adjnamwnt  jl  acta  lo  ends  ia  asceitding  stages  of  ortfatiiiw- 
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ion  ?  If  it  is  belli  tliat  there  Knd  better  not  hnve  been  aa]| 
tintnte  existence  ni  till,  and  tlint  tbo  sooner  it  com 
id  the  better ;  then  one  set  of  condusions  with  rcepeot  ti 
induct  emerges.  If,  coutrariwise,  it  is  held  that  there  ii 
fUnce  in  favour  of  animate  existence,  and  if,  still  further, 
is  held  th&t  in  the  future  tin's  balance  may  be  increased; 
ten  the  opposite  set  of  condnsinns  emt-rges.  Even  should 
t  be  nlk'ged  thnt  the  wcirth  of  life  ie  not  to  be  juHged  by  ii 
ntrin&ic  chnmcter,  but  rather  by  its  extrinsic  sequencer 
ly  certain  results  to   be  antici[)iitod  wh<.'n  life  htis  ] 

-the    ultimate   issue    re-appi>ai-3  in   a  now   shupe. 
hou^h  the  accompanyibg  creed  may  negative  a  delibera 
horteiiing  of  lifo   that  is   miserable,  it  cannot  ji 
tatuitons  lengthening  of  Hiich  lil'e.     Legislation  conducivi 
D  increased  lorig:evity  would,  on  the  peBsimistiu  view, 
ilnmeable;  while  it  would  be  praise  worthy  on  the  optimistio^ 
iew. 

But  DOW,  have  these  irreconcilable  opinions  anything  in 
pmninn  f  Men  bein»  divisible  into  two  schools  differing 
I  this  ultimate  question,  the  inquiry  arises — Is  there 
irthing  which  their  radical ly-op posed  views  alike  t:ike  f 
canted  ?  In  the  optimistic  proposition,  tacitly  muda  whf 
sing  the  words  good  and  bad  of  tor  the  ordinary  manner  {j 
od  in  the  pessimistic  proposition  orertly  made, 
nplies  that  the  words  good  and  bad  should  be  used  i 
he  ivverae  senses  j  does  examin^tiou  disclose  any  joint  pro 
Osition — any  proposition  which,  contained  in  both  of  i 
ay  be  held  more  certain  than  eithei" — any  nnivera 
fiiirted  proposition  T 

510.  Yes,  there  is  one  postulate  in  which  pessimists  nnil| 
itimists  agree.  Both  their  arguments  assume  it  to  ho  sclf^ 
wlont  that  life  is  good  or  bad,  Recording  as  it  does,  or  d<iei 
rt,  bring  n  snrphis  of  ngreealjle  feoling.  The  pessimist 
ya  he  condemns  life  because  it  results  in  more  paiu  than 
eonure.     The  optimist  dL-lVucIa  life  iu  the  belief  that  it 


brings  more  pleasurt  than  pain.  Each  makes  tbe  kind  of  • 
ttuncy  which  accoupaniGS  lif«  the  test.  Thuy  n-fn-t'  that  tba 
jutitification  for  lifu  as  a  Btnte  of  beiDg,  tiirna  oil  ihi*  lasae— 
whethi-r  iho  avcraifo  oonscioDBDCHa  rises  above  iodifterintL-e- 
poiut  iuto  pleusumblo  fouling  or  falla  bclotr  it  tnio  patDfnl 
feeling.  The  impiicntion  common  to  thoir  nntn^Daist  vi«w» 
(8,  that  conduct  should  cuuiliict)  to  presr^rvntiou  oftlie  iudi< 
vi'lual,  of  the  ^milj,  and  of  the  society,  only  suppoaing  that 
life  brings  more  happint'sa  than  nuBcry. 

Changing  the  veuue  cannot  alter  tha  verdict.  If  either 
the  pcBsimist,  wliilo  »aying  that  the  pains  of  life  prudoniiimtir, 
or  the  optimist,  whilo  aityiiig  that  the  picnsurea  predotuiuote^ 
nrgca  that  the  puius  hornu  heru  are  to  be  (.-ompensated  by 
pleasnrus  received  hereafter;  and  that  bo  life,  whither 
or  not  jn&tiBed  in  its  iuiFnedi'iti!  results,  is  justitiod  in 
iu  nitimato  rt'snlU't;  tho  iniplii^ation  ruinains  tbu  same* 
Tho  decision  ia  »till  reached  by  biihiucing  ploiwurfs  ag.unsl 
paius.  AiiimatD  osialonco  wi>uld  bu  judged  by  both  a 
cursv,  if  to  A  aurplus  of  miwry  borne  her.-,  wero  addG>d 
n  tsnrphis  of  misfry  to  bo  buriio  hereafter.  And  for  eitlier 
to  n-gnrd  aniutute  exialeuc-e  as  a  blt^ssing,  if  here  its  paint 
were  held  to  cxcoed  it«  pl'Jasurcs,  ho  must  hold  tliat  hcru- 
uftcr  its  pk-a3iiro«  will  i-xcoed  its  pnin.i.  Thus  Uicro  la  no 
esctipc  from  tbo  ndtnissiou  that  in  cnlliug  good  the  conduct 
which  subiu^rvcs  life,  and  bud  the  conduct  which  binders  or 
destroys  it,  and  in  so  implying  that  life  is  a  bleaxing  and  not 
a  cnrse,  we  are  inevitably  aaai-rtiag  that  conduct  is  gixid  or 
bftd  according  ns  ita  total  ett«cts  aro  plvHxurublc  or  painful. 

One  theory  only  is  imii}|inablo  in  purwuauce  of  which 
other  inler]>n'Ulions  of  good  and  bud  can  be  given.  Thin 
Utriiry  it  tlial  mvn  wuro  crusted  with  tho  intention  that  thvy 
•bonid  be  sourt-cs  u(  misitry  to  tbein>«lvBB ;  and  that  they aro 
bound  to  continue  living  Hint  their  creator  miiy  have  lbs 
catiafaciioQ  of  contemplating  their  mtstTy.  Though  this  i* 
not  a  theory  avowedly  ont«rtainod  by  many — ihuugh  it  id 
itot  formulnicd  by  any  in  tlus  distinct  way ;  yet  not  a  fei^B: 
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ti-'ejit  it  under  a  disguised  form.     lufeiiiir  creeJs  ai-e  per-J 
sded  hy  the  belief  that  the  eight  of  euUeriug  ia  pteat 
he  go(t9.     Derived  from  bloodthirsty  ancestors,  such  godsl 
laturally  conceived  ns  grntiSvd  by  the  infliction  of  pain  3fi 
a  living  they  delighted  in  tortEiring  other  beiiigs;  anj^ 
itooseicg  torture  ia  auppost-d  still  to  give  them  delightj 
be  implied  conceptiuaa  long  survive.  It  needs  but  to  naumfl 
diaa  fakirs  who  hang  on  hooks  and  Eastern  dervishes  whOg 
ish  themselves,  to  show  tk-it  in  sociuties  considerably  ad- 
meed,  are  still  to  be  found  many  who  think  that  siibraissioai 
I  anguiab  brings  divine  fevonr.     And  without  enlarging 
1  fnste  ftod  penances,  it  will  be  clear  thnt  there  has  existed, 
I  Etill  exists,  among  Christian  peoples,  the   belief  that 
je  Deity  whom  Jophthah  thought  to  propitiate  by  sacriJ^ 
ting  his   dauijhter,  may    be   propitiated   by   Bolf-iuflictetf 
aina.     Further,  the  conception  accompanying  this,  that  acta 
(leasing  lo  self  are  offensive  to  God,  has  survived  along  wita 
•  and  still  widt-'lr  prevails ;  if  not  in  formulated  dogmas 
6t  io  btliofa  that  are  manifestly  operative. 
Doubtless,   in  modem  djiys   sncb  beliefs   have  nssumec 
nalificd  forms.    The  ^at  is  factions  which  ferocious  gods  wen 
apposed  to  feel  in  contemplating  tortures,  has  been,  ii 
iraKure,  transformed  into  the  satiaEaction  felt  by  a  deityl 
1  cor.templatmg  that  sclf-inftiotion  of  pain  whii^h  is  hel^il 
ff  farther  evcntnal  happiness.     But  clearly  those  who  enter-^ 
liin  this  modified  Ttew,  are  excluded  from  the  class  whof 
osition  we  are  here  con.aiderin^.     Restricting  ourselves  to ^ 
iae  claaa — supposing  that  from  the  savage  who  immolates 
ictiuifl  to  a  cannibal  god,  there  are  dcscendivnts  among  tlio 
irilizod,  who  hold  that  mankind  were  made  for  Kufforing, 
nd  thnt  it  is  their  duty  to  continue  living  in  misery  lor  tho 
vlight  of  thuir  maker,  we  caJi  only  recognize  the  fact  thai 
oril-worahippera  aru  not  yet  extinct. 

'  Omitting  pfjplo  of  this  dnss,  if  there  nre  any,  as  beyon^ 
rbenratb  avgnment,  wo  find  that  all  others  avowedly  o<^ 
«it\j  hold  that  the  final  justification   for  maintaining  liJ! 
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cun  only  bo  the  reception  from  it  of  a  surplus  of  pU 
fevling  over  ptiiiiful  feeling  ;  ami  thnt  f^oodneBs  or  bodaeaa 
cm  bu  nscrihed  to  acts  wLicli  subserve  life  or  hinder  hie, 
only  on  this  siippdeitiun. 

And  hero  we  are  broiiglit  round  to  tliose  prinwry  mona- 
ings  of  the  words  good  and  bad,  which  wo  passed  over 
wbeD  considering  their  setyindary  meanings.  For  oa 
rempmbci'tng  that  we  call  good  nnd  bnd  the  things  which 
imramlintiny  proiltica  ngrei^nblu  iind  d isiigrei-nble  sonsations, 
und  aUu  the  sciiAiitiitns  themselves — a  good  wine,  ft  good 
appetite,  a  bad  smell,  a  bad  headache — wo  seo  that  by 
referring  directly  to  plensiireH  and  pains,  these  meanings 
hnrnioniico  with  those  which  indirectly  refer  to  ple:isures 
And  pains.  If  we  call  good  the  onjoTnl>)e  statu  Jtsell.  am  a 
good  laugh— if  we  call  good  the  proximate  cause  of  an 
enjoyable  state,  as  good  mu*ic — if  we  call  good  any  agent 
which  conduces  immediately  or  remotely  to  an  onjoyahid 
suto,  aa  a  good  shop,  a  good  teacher— it  we  call  good 
considered  intrinsinilly,  each  net  so  adjusted  to  its  end  fts 
lo  farther  Belf-prcscrvaiion  and  that  surjilns  of  eujoymenft 
which  ninkra  Kclf-prcm^rrution  dt'sirabte — if  we  call  good 
crerj-  kind  of  conduct  which  aids  the  lives  of  others,  and 
do  this  under  the  belief  that  life  brings  more  hupptnen 
than  misery;  then  it  buoomes  nndeniable  that,  taking  into 
account  immediate  und  n-rnole  elTecta  on  all  porsoiia,  tbo 
good  ia  nnivenally  the  plcAsurable. 

^  TI.  Sundry  influencoa — momi,  theological,  and  poIitJoiil 
—conspire  to  make  people  disguise  from  ihem^elres  thia 
truth.  Aa  in  narrower  caae«  so  in  this  widest  ea'ie,  they 
booome  so  pre^occnpicd  with  the  moans  by  whieh  an  eud  ia 
adtiered,  as  evontnnlly  to  mistake  it  fi^r  the  end.  Jnst  aa 
money,  which  is  n  metini*  of  nBiiitrying  wanl.%  comes  to  bo 
regarded  by  a  miiier  as  the  sole  thing  to  be  worked  for, 
leaving  the  wants  unaatisfieil;  so  the  conduct  men  haru 
foaud  preferable  because  most  coaduciro  to  happiuc 
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to  be  thought  of  as  intrinsically  preferable:  not  only  to 
be  mnda  &  proximate  end  (wliich  it  eliould   be),   but  to 
be    mnde    an  altitnate    end,    to  the  exctustoo  of  the    truo 
nltimute  end.     And  yet  croas- ex  ami  nation  quickly  compols 
feryone  to  confess  the  trao   ultimate  end.     Just  aa  thsJ 
iser,  asked  to  justify  himself,  is   obliged  to  allege  thsj 
(WOT  of  money  to  part-base  desim.ble  thii)EB,  as  his  reusoi™ 
T   prizing  it;     BO   the  moralist  who   thinks   this  condiioifl 
itisically   good  and    that    intrinsically   bad,   if   pusbEill 
>me,  has  no  choice  bnt  to  fall  back  on  their  pleasure-giving] 
id   patn-giving   effects.     To, prove   this   it  needs  but  1 
bserre  how  impossible  it  wnnld  be  to  think  of  them  ae  wqf] 
I,  if  their  effects  were  reversed. 
Suppose  that  gashes  and  bruises  caused  agreeable  Bensa- 
ma,  and  brought  in  their  train  increased  power  of  doing 
jrk  and  receiving  enjoyment;  should  wo  regard  assnalt  in  , 
e  same   manner  as  at  present?     Or  suppose  thac   self»' 
Qtitntion,  nay  by  cutting  off  a  hand,  was  both  intrinsically^'fl 
leasnnt    and  furthered   performauce    of   the  processes  byj 
hich  personal  wt-lfare  itnd  the   welfare  of  dependents  ia^ 
thieved;  should  we  hold  as  now,  that  delibei-ate  injury  tO-1 
je's  ovm  body  is  to  be  peprobat«-d  J    Or  again,  snppose  that 
eking  n  man's  pocket  excited  in  him  joyful  emotions,  hyM 
rightening  his  prospects;  would  theft  be  counted  amony'l 
■imes,  HS  in  existing  law-books  and  moral  codes  ?     In  these  I 
itreme  cases,   no    one  ciin   deny   that  what   we  call  thev 

of  actirins  is  ascribed  to  ihcm  solely  for  the  ri'a; 
i»t  they  entail  pain,  imriiediiito  ur  remote,  and  would  nut  b 
I  OHcribed  did  they  entail  pleasare. 
If  we  examine  our  conceptions  on  their  obverse  side,  thiff^ 
mural  fact  forces  itself  on  our  attention  with  equal  dis* 
actness.    Imagine  that  ministering  to  a  sick  person  always 
creased  the  pains  of  illness.     Imagine  that  an  nrphau'a 
flativeawlio  took  charge  of  it,  thereby  necessarily  brought  J 
>eries  upon  it.     Imagine  thab  liquidating  another  mau'af 
:aniary  ctaimu    im  you  redounded    to  his  disadvantage 
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Imo^ne  that  creditiug  a  man  with  noble  behavioar  hiam 
bis  social  welfare  and  consequent  prntification.  What  should 
wo  Bay  to  these  acts  which  now  roll  inlo  the  clnsa  we  call 
pnxiseworthyT  Should  we  not  contrariwise  clues  the  m  m 
hliimewot'thy  f 

Usi»ig,  then,  as  our  teets,  theas  most  pronounccil  forma  of 
good  and  bad  condnct,  we  find  it  unquentionable  that  on* 
ideas  of  their  goodness  and  badness  really  originate  from 
our  coneciousnesB  of  tho  certainty  or  probability  thut  they  will 
produce  pleasarea  or  piiins  somewhere.  And  this  troth  ia 
brought  out  with  cqunl  clearness  by  examining'  tlie  stimdarda 
or  diflt-rfut  nionkl  schools;  fur  analysis  shows  that  every 
one  of  tl<em  derives  its  uuthnrity  from  this  ultimnte  standard. 
Ethical  systems  are  roughly  distinfruisbable  according  as 
they  take  for  their  cardinal  ideas  (I)  tho  character  of  tha 
agent ;  (2j  the  nature  of  his  niotiro ;  (3)  the  quality  of  bis 
deeds  ;  and  (4)  the  results.  Each  of  these  may  be  character* 
ixod  as  (food  or  bad ;  and  those  who  do  not  estimnto  a  mode 
of  life  by  its  effects  on  happiness,  eslitnato  it  by  thct  implied 
f^oodnces  or  badness  in  the  agent,  in  his  moiive,  or  in  hi* 
deoils.  We  have  perfection  in  the  agent  set  up  as  a  tost  by 
which  conduct  is  to  be  judged.  Apart  from  the  agent  we 
have  his  feeling  considered  as  moral.  And  apart  from  the 
fet'ling  wo  have  his  action  considei'ed  as  virtuous, 

lliough  the  distinctions  thus  indicated  have  so  little 
definiti'ovss  thitt  tho  words  marking  them  ore  u^^ed  inter* 
changonbly.  vet  thT©  correspond  to  them  doelrines  partially 
unlike  one  another;  which  we  may  here  conveniently  examine 
wpurately,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  all  their  teets  of 
gooduesM  are  derivative, 

}  12.  It  is  strange  that  a  notion  bo  abstract  at  that  ol 
perfcotioD,  or  a  certain  ideal  completeIle^B  of  niiturc,  sbuuid 
over  have  been  thought  onw  from  which  a  system  of  gtUdance 
oan  bo  evolved ;  us  it  was  in  a  general  way  by  Plato 
utd  moTv  distinctly  by  Jonaihnn  Edwardoa.     Purfoctioa  jbi 
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a  with  goodness  in  the  highest  d^ree ;  fiud  henM 
me  good  coodoct  in  terms  of  perfection,  is  indirectly  to 
pfine  good  conduct  in  terms  of  itself.     Niiturally,  therefore, 
happens  that  the  notion  of  porfectiun   like  the  notion  ot 
lodatss  can  be  framed  only  in  relation  to  ends. 
We  allege  imperfection  of  any  inanimate  thing,  as  a  tool, 
it  lacks  eome  part  needful  for  effectual  action,  or  if  some 
U't  is  so  shaped  aa  not  to  fulfil  its  purpose  in  the  best 
tanner,     Perffction  is  alleged  of  a  watch  if  it  keeps  exact 
mp,  howevpr  plain  its  case ;  and  imperfection  is  alleged  of 
becanse  of  inaccurate  time-keeping,  however  beautiinlly 
is   ornamented.     Though   we    cidl    things   imperfect   if 
B  detect  in  them  any  injuries  or  flaws,  even  when  thoa© 
S  not  detract  from  efficiency  ;  yet  we  do  this  becanae  thejL, 
Dply  that  inferior  workmanship,  or   that  wear   and   tear,|1 
I  which  inefficiency  is  comiuoidy  joined  in  experiences 
baence  of  minor  imperfections  lieing  habiluully  a8S0ciate< 
rith  absence  ot  miijor  imperfections. 
As  applied  to  living  things,  the  word  perfection  has  thai 
mo  meaning.     'i'Lo  idea  of  perfect  shape  in  a  race-horse  iffi 
erived  by  generalization  from  tliose  observed  traits  of  raco^ 
brsea  which  have  nsually  gone  along  with  attainment  c 
ie  bighest  speed ;  and  the  idea  of  perfect  constitution  in  a 
«-horae  similarity  refers  to  the  endurance  which  enabletfl 
n  to  continne  that  speed  for  the  longest  time.    With  men, 
Jiysicnlly  considered,  it  is  the  Bame :  we  are  able  to  furnish 
0  other  test  of  perfection,  than  that  of  complete  power  in  all 

I  organs  to  tulfii  their  respective  functions.      That  our  ■ 
DDception  of  perfect  balance  among  the  internal  parts,  an* 
*  perfect  proportion  among  the  extei'nal  piirts,  originatfl 
IU8,  is  made  clear  by  observing  that  imperi'ection  of  iiuw 
icus,  as  luiig^,  heart,  or  liver,  ia  ascribed  for  no  othei 
uon   than  inability  to  meet  in  full   the  demands  whicl 
B  activitiea  of  the  organism  make  on  it ;  and  on  observJ 
J  that  the  conception  of  insufficient  size,  or  of  too  greotfl 
le^  in  n   limb,  is   dorivud  from  accumuliited  expeiienceS'fl 
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rt-specting  tliat  ratio  amon^  tho  Hmbs  whicb  furlhorsfl 
bigbcHt  degreu  the  performance  ofitU  needful  ncticiiu.4 

And  of  perfect  ion  in  mental  nature  wo  have  no  J 
iD«iBurB.  If  impel  fection  of  memory,  of  judgement,  of  U 
ifl  albgud,  it  is  Hlloged  because  of  inadequacy  to  tlie  roqutrc- 
mimtB  of  lifu;  and  to  imagine  a  perfect  bnlnnce  of  iha 
intellc-ctiml  powers  and  of  the  emotions,  is  to  imn^ini*  t 
proportion  among  them  which  ensures  an  entire  diso 
of  each  and  every  obligation  as  the  occssion  calls  for  it.  ' 

So  that  the  perfection  of  man  considered  ne  an  agent,  mfli 
the  being  constitated  fur  elTecting  complete  ndjnslmeDt 
of  acts  to  ends  of  every  kind.  And  sinco,  as  shown  ubove, 
the  comptclt;  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  is  that  which  both 
secures  and  constitutes  the  life  that  is  most  evolved,  alike 
in  breadth  and  length ;  while,  as  also  ebown,  the  justifica- 
tion for  whatever  increases  bfe  is  the  reception  from  life  of 
more  happiness  than  misery;  it  follows  that  condnciveneas 
to  happiness  is  tho  allimato  teiit  of  pi'rfectir>n  in  a  man's 
nature.  To  bo  fully  convinocd  of  this  it  needs  hut  to  obsonro 
how  th«  proposition  IcKjks  when  inverttHl.  It  needs  but  to 
Kiipptjso  that  every  approach  towards  perfection  involved 
fjrt^tcr  misery  to  self,  or  otht-i-a,  or  boih,  to  show  by  oppoai- 
tiou  that  appn^ach  tu  pcr<bclion  really  means  approach  to 
that  which  6ccun.-s  greater  happiness. 

}  IS.  PftKS  we  now  from  tlie  view  of  those  who  matEoexceU 
lence  of  being  the  standard,  to  the  Tiew  of  those  who  make 
Tirtuoasncss  of  nctinn  the  standard.  I  do  nut  hi-re  refi.-r  to 
moralists  who,  having  decided  empirically  or  rationally,  iuddiv 
lively  or  <led actively,  that  acts  of  cirt^in  kinds  baTS  ttia 
character  wo  call  virtuoutt,  arguo  that  sncb  acta  nro  Co  be 
porfonned  wiihont  regard  to  proximnto  consequcnetra :  tlicfe 
Intra  ampin  juKtifleution.  Due  1  refer  to  moralista  wbo 
auppose  themselves  to  have  conceptions  of  virtne  as  an  tnd, 
nnderived  fmm  any  other  end— ^who  think  that  the  idea  of 
virtue  is  not  rraolvablc  into  liuiplur  ideas. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  wliieli  appt'iirs  to  have  been 
ined  hy  Aristotle.     I  say,  appears  tu  Ijiive  been,  beoausu 
atvments  ai-e  far  from  cousistent  with  one  another.    Rec 
zing  happiness  as  the  snpremo   end  of  human   eniloavoi 
would  at  first  sight  set'm  tiirit  he  cannot  be  t:ikcn 
picol  of  thnsc  who  make  virtue   the    snpreuie   eud 
I    pats   bim:ielf  in   this   category   by   seeking   to 
nppiness  in  terms  of  virtue,  instead  of  defining  virtue 
rma   oE  happiness.     The   imptrfect  separation  of 
n  tbinfjs,  which  characterizes  G  reek  specuhition  in  genei 
IIS  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this.     In  primitive  thoiigl 
16  Dame   and    the    object  named,  are  associated    in  bu( 
■  that  the  one  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  tlie  other — j 
Dch  BO,  that  knowing  a  savage's  name  is  considered  by  bint' 
I  having  some  of  his  being,  and  s  consequent  power  to  work, 
'tl  OD  him.     This  belief  in  a  real  connexion  between  woi 
id  thing,  continuing  through  lower  stages  of  progress,  a 
ng  surviving  in  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  meanings 
ords  are  intrinsic,  perrades  tlie  dialogues  of  PIiif«, 
Rceablo  even  in  Aristotle.     Fflr  otherwise  it  is  not  ei 
I  Bce  why  he   should  have   so   incompletely   dissociatai 
n   abstract  idea  of   happiness  from   particular   forma 
i^piiiL'ss.  Naturally   where   the  divorcing  of 

orda  as  symbols,  from  things  as  symbolizid,  is  imperfect, 

must  be  difficulty  in  giving  to  abstract 
ifficiently  abstract  meaning.  If  in  the  first  stages  ol 
Dguagc  the  concrete  name  cannot  be  sepavated  in  tliougbft' 
om  the  concrete  object  it  belongs  to,  it  ia  inferable  that  in 
e  course  of  forming  successively  higher  grades  of  abstraot 
I,  there  will  have  to  be  resisted  the  tendency  to 
tCFprct  i^ach  more  abstract  name  in  terms  of  some  ous 
ua  of  the  L-ss  abstract  names  it  covers.  Hence,  I  think, 
e  fact  that  Aristotle  supposes  happiness  to  be  associati.'d 
till  some  one  order  of  humun  activities,  rather  than  witb 
1  orders  of  human  activities.  Instead  of  includin. 
the    pleasurable    feeliDg:^    accompanying    actioua 


witb^^H 
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Constitute  nici«  living,  wLicK  actions  he  saya  man  1 
common  with  vegetables;  and  instead  of  making  it  incluclo 
the  muntnl  EtateH  which  the  lifo  of  external  perception  yit-ids, 
vhich  lie  snys  innii  hns  in  cuiiimon  with  anininSs  at  large ;  he 
ezrludes  those  from  his  idea  of  happiness,  and  inclndea  in  it 
odIj-  tho  modes  of  conscious  acss  occompsnyiiig  mtional  lifo. 
A^stTtiug  that  the  pmper  work  of  man  "consists  in  thti 
active  exercise  of  tho  mental  capacilicR  conformably  to 
reason ;"  he  coiicludee  that  "  the  supreme  gocwl  of  man 
will  consist  in  performing  this  work  with  exci-llonou 
or  virtue:  herein  he  wilt  ohtJiiri  hnppinL-^s."  And 
he  fiiiilB  confirmation  fur  his  view  in  its  eurrespondcnco 
with  views  previously  eniinciated;  saying — "our  notioa 
nearly  ngreea  with  theirs  who  place  happinoss  ia  virtue ;  for 
WQ  any  tliat  it  consists  in  the  action  of  virtue ;  that  is,  nok 
merely  in  the  po»:«ission,  but  in  the  use." 

Now  tho  implied  belief  that  virtue  can  be  defined  other- 
wise than  iu  terms  of  happiness  (for  else  the  proposition  is 
that  happiness  is  to  bo  obtained  by  actions  conducive 
to  Liippiuess)  is  allied  to  the  i'lntonic  belief  that  thero  is 
an  ideal  or  ubsulute  good,  whieh  gives  to  particaW  and 
relative  goods  their  pn>perty  of  goodness;  and  an 
argument  analognits  to  that  which  Arislotlo  uses  agkinst 
Plato's  conception  of  good,  may  bo  used  against  his  own 
conception  uf  virtue.  As  with  good  so  withvirtno — it  is  not 
singular  but  plum) :  in  Ariatotle's  own  classification,  virtno, 
when  treated  of  at  large,  is  transformed  into  virtues.  Thoao 
which  he  vnlls  virta's,  must  be  so  called  in  conscqnenco  ot 
Houie  jxioinion  chamcier  that  is  either  intrinsic  or  exirinsio. 
Wo  Diuy  elasfl  thingit  together  either  because  they  are  mado 
•like  by  nil  having  in  thi-mHelvcs  sonic  peculinnly,  as  we  do 
vertebrate  animals  because  they  all  have  vertebral  columns; 
or  wo  may  cla'>B  them  togt^thcr  because  of  some  community  tn 
their  ouU-r  i-elutionii,  an  when  we  group  saws,  kniv>'8.  mallets, 
tktrrows,  under  the  bead  of  tools.  Are  the  virtues  ehiased  M 
tiudi  bovaiwe  of  some  intrinsic  oouununiiy  of  nataroF     Thca 
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e-e  inuilt  be  iilentifiabic  a  coDimon  trait  in  all  the  curdinal 

ptaes  which   Ai'istotlo  speciSea — "Coiii-age,  TompL-i-anw 

berality,  M<ignanititit.y,  M:igruficeoce,  Meekness,  Amiabililj 

■  FrioDilIint-ss,  Truthfulness,  Justice."    Whjit  nowis  t" 

|H>»Ees&eil  in  comuioti  by  MagniGcence  and  Meekness  f  and 

If  any  such  common  trait  can   be   disentangled,  is  it  that 

whicb  also  constitDtcs  the  essential   trait   in   Trulhrulueea  f 

I'he  answer  must  be— No.  Thi;  virtues,  then,  not  being  classe 

MS  sncli because ol'  an  instrinsic  community  of  characterj  mtu 

l>e  classL'd  as  such  because  of  sometbing  extrinsic ;  and  t 

mething  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  happiness  which 

itotle  says  consists  in  llie  pcaciice  of  them.     They  are 

inited  by  their  common  relatitin  U>  tbia  i-csult;  while  t 

iro  not  Diiiced  by  their  innei-  natm-es. 

Perhaps  still  more  clearly  may  the  iuferooce  be  draw: 

;us: — If  virtue  is  primordial   and  independent,  no  i 

n    be    given    why    there    ahonld    bu    any    correspondei 

■twcen    virtuous   conduct   and    conduct    thut  is    plonsnrC 

ving  in  its  total  effects  on  self,  oi"  otbers,  or  both  ; 

here  is  not  a  necessary  correspondence,  it  is  conceivable 

hat  the  conduct  classed  as  virtuous  should  be  pain-givingt 

,   it:*  totid   eftecta.     That  we    may   see   the   coosequencB 

'    BO    conot'iving   il,    let    ns    tako    the    two    viituus    cour 

[li>n4  as  tj'pically  such  in  ancient    times  and  in  moden 

Dies — courogu   and   chastity.     By    the    hypothesis, 

turage,  displayed  alike  in  self-dLfunce  and  in  defence  o 

lUDtry,   is   tu  he  conceived  as  not   only  entailing   painsV 

cidentally,   but  as  being  necessarily  a  cause  of  misery  t 

e  individual  and  to  i.he  State  ;  while,  by  implication,  the 

laeoce  of  it  redounds  to  personal  and  general  well-being. 

□lilarly,    by   the    hypothesis,    wu    have    to    conceive    that 

•fgnlar  sexual  relations  are  directly  and  indirectly  bene- 

dal — that  adultery  is  conducive  to  domestic  harmony  und 

e  careful  rearing  of  children;  while  marital  relations  in 

uportion  a&  they  are  persistent,  gunenite  discord  between 

ubaiid  &ud  wife  and  entail  on  their  offspring,  suQlring, 
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disease,  and  dcatli.  Uiilc-ss  it  is  tk^serted  tlint  counigl 
HmsLity  could  still  be  ihoujrlit  of  as  virtiiea  though  thus  prtt- 
dacLtTK  of  ini«t'ry,  it  must  be  Ddmlttcd  tlmt  the  conccptiun  of 
virtue  cannot  be  sfpamtcd  f  i-uin  tb«  coiiception  of  happiness 
produoing  condiiut;  and  tlm'  as  tbi^  holds  of  all  tht:  virtaefl, 
however  niherwisu  unlike,  it  is  from  tht;ir  conducivent^a?  to 
huppinesii  that  they  come  to  be  clashed  as  virtues. 


$  H.  When  from  tliose  ethirftl  estimalps  wbi 
purfoction  of  nnturc,  or  vlrtuou^ness  of  action,  as  les! 
pass  to  thosi'  which  take  (or  te^t  rt'ctitude  of  motive,  we 
iipproach  the  intiiiiioiial  theory  of  morals  j  and  we  maf 
conveniently  deal  with  ^uch  eistiraates  by  a  criticism  «i 
tlu-ory. 

Ky  the  intuitional  theory  I  hera  moao,  not  that 
recognizes  as  produced  by  the  inherited  elU^cts  of 
experiences,  the  feelings  of  likius^  and  axersion  wo  have  to 
acta  of  certain  kinds;  but  I  raciin  the  tlitiory  which  regsrJa 
DDch  fei'Iings  as  divinely  gi^en,  and  as  independent  of  rosalta 
experienced  by  self  or  ancestors.  "There  is  sbercforo,"  sayi 
Huttdieson,  "t\s  each  one  by  close  attention  and  refieetitn 
uiaycorv't'^e  himsetf.a  natural  and  immediate deterininalioa 
to  approve  certain  afiectiont,  and  actions  consoqiiout  upon 
tliem;"  and  ainee,  in  coniinou  with  others  of  his  tinto,  he 
believca  ill  the  special  creation  of  man,  and  all  other  buinjfB, 
this  "  natural  aenae  of  immediate  excellence"  he  considers  as 
a  BUpernaturally-derivod  guide.  Though  ho  a'tys  that  tli« 
feelings  and  nets  thus  iiituilivi'Ir  ree(>giiiu.<d  as  good,  "all 
agfue  in  one  gcueral  charai:tur,  of  teuding  to  the  happinesa 
ft  others  i"  yet  he  is  obliged  to  conceive  this  us  n  pnt-ur> 
dainud  correspondence.  Kevvrtbeless,  it  uiay  be  tdiuwn  that 
oouduciveneiia  to  happiness,  here  represented  as  an  incidental 
ti-ait  of  Uio  acts  which  receive  these  innate  moral  approvals, 
ii  really  the  test  by  which  tliew  npprovals  are  neognizod  aa 
moral,  llio  tntuitiouiots  |)htoe  eoulideuco  m  thenu  verdirta 
oi  ooDadeDce,  simply  because  the|y  ragaety,  if  nut  dist 
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•{KreciTc  them  to  be  consonant  ivitb  the  disclosures  of  tht 
lllimate  test.     Observe  the  proof. 

By  the  lij-po thesis,  the  wrongness  of  murder  is  know 
Bjr  a  moral  iniaicion  which  tho   human  luinJ  was  originaltd 
pnstituted  to  yield ;  and  tho  hypothesis  therefore  aey:ativa( 
pe  admia&ion  that  this  sense  of  its  wrongness  arises,  iinmoJ 
iotely  or  remotely,  from  the  consciousness  that  murtleej 
ivolves  deduction  from  hiippiness,  directly  aad  indirectly, 
^t  if  you  a^k  an  adherent  of  tbis  doctrine   to  conli'ast  his 
htuitioa  with  that  of  the  Fijinn,  who,  consiileiing  murder  an 
iononrable   action,   ia   restless    until   he  has  distinguished 
iolf  by  killing  somo  one;  and  if  you  ini|(iti'C  of  him  in 
Irbat    vriiy    the    civilized    intuition    is   to   be    justified   iiL 
bposition  to  tho  intuition  of  the  savage ;  no  course  is  opei 
J  chat  of  showing  how  conformity  to  the  uuo  conducfi|| 
D  well-being,  while  conformity  to  the  other  entails  suH'erind 
idividual    and    general.      When    asked    why    the   morq 
9  which  tolls  him  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  another  man^ 
[oods,  should  be  obeyed  rather  than  the  moral  sense  of  t 
\ircomivn,  who  proves  how  meritorious  he  considers  theft 
B  be  by  making  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  noted  robbers 
make  oSeringa ;   the   intuitiouist   can  do   nothing  but  ■ 
I  that,  certainly  nndor  conditions  like  ours,  iC  not  a 
mder  conditions  like  those  of  the  Turcomans,  disregard  c 
len's  chums  to  their  property  not  only  inflicts  immediatfl 
^bery,  but  inrolres  a  social  state  inconsistent  with  happiness 
■  if,  again,  there  ia  required  from  him  a  justilication  foffl 
feeling   of    repugnance    to    lying,    in    contrast   witli,n 
'   feeling   of  an   ilgyptian,  who  prides  himself  on  skilEl 
I  lying  (even  thinking  it  praiseworthy  to  deceive  withoUH 
injr  further  end  than  that  of  practising  deception);  he  caftl 
)  no  more  than  point  to   the   social  prosperity  furtherec 
f  entire  trust  between  nmn  nnd  man,  and  the  social  dia* 
grgoniziition  tliiih  follows  universal   untruthfulness— 
Menees  that  are  necessarily  conducive  to  agreeable  feelin^fl 
i  disB^oeable  feelings  respectively. 
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The  unacoiilnble  conclusion  is,  then,  that  tho  iDtuitiootsI 
dnos  nrit,  and  citiinut,  igiiora  iho  ultimatQ  dtM-iTntioiis  <jt 
right  ami  wrong  from  ploaanre  and  pain,  lluworor  mucli 
he  rniiy  be  guided,  and  rightly  guided,  by  tlio  decisions  of 
rouscience  ruNpecting  the  charncturs  of  nets;  ho  lias  comfl 
tu  have  contidenco  in  these  dfcisiona  hecaiiitu  ho  p'-rcvJTCs, 
inguuly  but  positivL-ly,  that  coiifortniiy  to  them  further* 
the  wolfiire  ol'  himself  anJ  uthera,  auil  that  diBrt-gifrd  of 
them  cntAib  iii  tliu  lon^  run  eutferiug  on  all.  Uoquira 
him  to  name  any  moral-Benso  jiidgmt-nt  by  which  bs 
knows  aa  light,  some  kind  of  act  that  wiU  bring  a  8ur|.lufl 
uf  ptiiu,  taking  into  ncoount  thu  tutals  in  this  lifu  and  ia 
any  assumed  other  life,  and  you  find  him  unablu  to  namo 
one:  a  fact  proving  thut  nndcrneath  all  these  iutuiliuQa 
respecting  tlie  goodness  or  hailnesa  of  acts,  there  lies  Ih* 
fandanicnial  Rpsuoiptioa  tbut  acts  are  good  or  bad  accordiuff 
as  their  aggregate  efl'ects  iu crease  men's  happine&s  or 
iucrease  their  misery. 


$  14.  It  is  cnrious  to  see  how  the  dovil^worship  of  the 
Sarngc,  surviving  in  various  disguisfs  among  the  civilixod, 
and  leaving  as  oire  of  its  products  tlnit  aaoelici»m  which  in 
many  forins  and  degrees  still  prevails  widely,  ia  to  be  foaod 
tuBuencing  in  marked  ways,  men  who  have  apparuntt/ 
emancipated  themselves,  not  only  from  primitive  suporali- 
tiona  but  troai  more  dovt^lopcd  supcrstitixns.  Vii<WB  cf 
lifs  uid  c-ondact  which  orjginati^  with  thosi^whu  propitiated 
dinRcd  ancestors  liy  self-tortures,  enter  tiwn  still  into  tho 
f  Uiiciil  theories  of  many  p(^i-aou.i  who  have  years  since  oast 
away  the  Lhi-ohigy  of  the  pual,  and  suppose  themselves  to  b* 
on  longer  inlluenci-d  by  it. 

In  the  writings  of  one  who  rejects  dogmatic  Christianit/ 
together  with  the  Hebrew  cult  which  preceded  it,  a  career 
of  conquest  costing  tens  of  thousands  of  livus,  is  narrated 
with  A  sympnthy  comjuiralilu  to  thnt  n.tjoicing  which  the 
Hebrew  traditions  show  as  over  destruction  of  vaom 
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namo  of  God.     You  ratiy  find,  too,  a  ddligbt  in  eontei 

ilnting  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  joined  witli  insistai 
I  the  salittnriaeas  of  a  state  ia  which  tlio  wills  of 
id  citizens,  are  bumbly  subject  to  the  wilta  of   mivsti 
id  ruU.Ts — a  Bcntimeut  also  rmninding  as  of  that  ancici 
ricnUil  life  which  biblical  narrativiia  portray.     Along  wil 
is  worship  of  the  strrtug  mau — along  with  this  justifiratii 
wliatevtt    force    may    be    needed    for    carrying    out  hi 
ubititm — along  with  thiii  yearning  for  a  form  of  society 
hick  supremacy  of  the  few  is   unrestrained  nad  the  virtue 
the  many  consists  in  obedience  to  them;  we  uot  unuaturally 
id  repudiation  of  the  utbical  theory  which  takes,  in  some 

liapo  or  other,  the  greatest  happiueaa  as  the  end  of  conduct 
B  not  Dtinaturally  tiud  thi:>  utilitaHan  philosophy  desij 
f  the  oontemptiious  title  of  "pig-philosophy."     And  tbi 
•rving  to  show  what  comprehension  there  b&s   beeu  of 
liiloaophy  so  nicknam<-'d,  we  are  told  that  not  happiness 
H  blessedness  must  be  tho  end. 

Obviously,  tho  implication  is  that  blessedness  ia  not  a  ki 
:  happiness;  and  this  implication  at  once  euEfgests  t 
ie«tion — What  mode  of  feeling  is  it  T  If  it  is  a  state 
at  alt,  it  is  necessarily  one  of  three  states 
oinful,  indiflerent,  or  pleasurable.  Does  it  leare  the 
Dssessor  at  the  zero  point  of  seutiency  f     Then  it  leaves  him 

Bst  as  ho  would  be  if  he  bad  not  got  it.     Does  it  not  1 
at  the  zero  point  T     Then  it  must  leave  him  below 

r  nboTu  zuro. 
Each  of  these  possibilities  may  be  conceivdd  imdor 
■nis.     That  to  which  the  term  blessedness  is  applied,  may 

le  a  particular  state  of  consciousuews — one  among  the  many 
llt-B  l!  at  occnr ;  and  on  this  snpposition  we  have  to  recog- 
EV  it  as  a  pleasurable  state,  an  indifferent  state,  or  a  painful 
»te.  Otherwise,  blvsseJness  is  a  word  not  appliiiable  to  a 
rticnlarstate  of  consciousness,  but  characteriacs  the  aggi 
te  of  its  state!];  and  iu  this  case  tho  average  of  t] 
Q^regate  is  to  be  conceived  aa  one  in  which  the  pleusurabi 
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predominatL-s,  or  one  in  wbicli  tlio  painful  prcdomiual 
on«  in  which  pleRSures  and  pains  exactly  cancel  one 
Let  us  take  in  turn  tliL'su  two  imnginablv  applications 
word. 

"Blessed  are  the  tncrciful  j"  "  Blessed  are  the 
uiaken;"  "Blessed  i?  he  that  coiisidereth  the  poor;"  nre 
sayioga  which  we  maj'  fnirly  take  us  conveying  the  acc^ph-il 
inoftning  of  blessedness.  What  now  shall  we  aay  of  one  who 
is,  for  the  time  being,  blessed  in  performing  an  set  of 
mepcyf  Is  bis  mental  state  pleasHrablo  f  Ifsotbohypo) 
i»  abandoned  :  blessedness  is  n  pnrticulnr  form  of  hnppi 
Is  the  stiito  indifferent  nr  pninrul  f  1"  thnt  case  ihu  bl 
man  is  so  devoid  of  sympathy  that  relieving  another 
pain,  or  the  fear  of  pitin,  leaves  him  either  wholly  unmoved, 
or  gives  him  an  unpleasant  emotion.  Again,  if  one  who  ia 
blessed  in  malting  peace  receives  no  gratification  from  the 
act,  then  seeing  men  injure  each  other  does  not  alfect  him 
at  »11,  or  gives  him  a  plensnru  which  is  changed  into  a  pain 
when  he  prevents  tho  injury.  Once  more,  to  say  thnt  tho 
blessedness  of  ono  who  "  coiisideretli  the  poor  "  impliea  no 
Oirrecublti  reeling,  is  tu  say  thut  his  consideration  for  the  poor 
Icuvem  him  without  feeling  or  cnt.iila  on  him  a  disagreeable 
feeling.  So  that  if  blessedness  is  a  particular  mode  of  oon- 
sdoooncse  temporarily  exi^ttmg  na  a  concomitant  of  each  kind 
of  buDGficcnt  action,  those  who  deny  tlmt  it  is  a  pIoHSoro, 
or  constituent  of  happiness,  confess  themselves  either  nok 
pleased  by  the  welfare  of  others  or  displeased  by  it. 

Otherwise  undi-ratood,  bleasedncss  must,  as  we  have  seen, 
refer  to  tho  totality  of  feelings  experienced  during  the  life  of 
one  niio  occupies  himself  with  tho  actions  the  word  con- 
nolcs.  This  also  presents  tho  three  possibilities — surplus  of 
plmsures.  surplus  of  pains,  equality  of  the  two.  If  the 
pl'ttkantble  slulea  nro  in  excess,  then  tho  blessed  life  con  bo'' 
dtslinguished  from  any  other  plensurablo  life  only  by  tho 
reUlive  amount,  <'r  the  ijualily,  of  it.*  ph^avirrs:  it  is  a  life 
wfait^  makes  happiness  of  a  certain  kind  aod  degree  its 
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Bod  tbc  as.'iutnption  tliat  blessedness  is  not  a  form  of  hapi> 
less,  lapses.  If  tbe  blessed  life  is  oncio  wUicli  the  pleasiinl 
id  pains  received  balance  one  unotherj  so  prodiicing 
ura^  that  is  indifferent ;  or  i£  it  is  one  ia  which  ' 
deasnres  are  out-balanced  by  the  pains ;  then  the  bkasfd  li 
as  the  character  which  the  pessimist  alleges  of  lite  at  larg( 
nd  therefore  resrards  it  as  cursed.  Annihilation  is  beat,  1 
in  argue ;  since  if  an  averag'e  that  is  indilTfrent  is  the  on! 
sine  of  the  blessed  life,  annihilation  at  once  achieves  i 
ad  if  a  snrplus  of  suffering  is  the  outcome  of  this  higher 
of  life  called  blessed,  atill  mure  should  life  in  gL*nen| 
I  ended. 

A  possible  rejoinder  mnst  be  named   and    disposed  ■ 
Vniilu  it  is  admitted  that  the  particular  kind  of  conscionsngsa^ 
icompanying  conduct  that  is  blessed,  is  pleasurable  j  it  may  ] 
J  contended  that  pursuance  of  this  conduct  and  receipt  of 
ihe  pleasure,  brings  by  the   implied   selt'-denial,  and  por- 
itent  effort,  and  perhaps  bodily  injury,   a    suH'ering  that 
ixceeda  it  in  amount.     And  it  may  then   be   urged   tliat 
•lessednesB,  chaificterized  by  this  excess  of  aggregate  pains 
iver  aggregate  pleaeui-ea,  should  nevertheless  bo  puraued  as 
a  end,  rather  than  tha  happiness  constitnted  by  excess  c 
Icasures  over  pains.      But   now,  defensible   though   thfl 
inception  of  blessedness  may  bo  when  limited  to  one  iadi 
tdoal,  or  some  individuals,  it   becomes  iaJefensible  nliei 
(tended  to  all  individuals;  as  it  must  be  if  blessedness  iq 
tken  for  the  end  of  conduct.     To  see  this  we  need  but  aslq 
ir  what  purprise  are  these  psiins  in  excess  of  pleasures  to  b 
lorue.     Blessedness  being  the    ideal  sliite  for  all  personsfl 
tnd  the  self-sucrilicGs    made  by  each  person  in  pursuance^ 
;  this  ideal  atate,  having  for  their  end  to  help  all  other 
arsons  in  achieving  the  like  ideal  state;  it  results  that  the 
lt-8sed  though  painful  state  of  each,   is  to  be  acquired  by 
irthcring  the  like  b hissed  though  painful  states  of  others ; 
le  blfssed  consciousness  is  to  be  constituted  by  the  con- 
imphition  of  their  conaciousueases  in  a  condition  of  average 
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bafTcrin^.  Docs  any  one  accept  tills  infi^rence  t  If  n 
rejectioQ  of  il  iavolrcs  the  admissioa  that  the  niotire  ( 
bearing  paioa  in  performing  acts  called  blessed,  is  not  th« 
obtaining  Tor  others  like  pains  of  blessudness,  but  the  obtain- 
iitg  of  pleasures  for  others ;  and  tliat  thus  pleasure  eoiuewb«n» 
u  the  tacitly-implied  ultimate  end. 

In  brief,  then,  blesnedne&s  haa  fur  its  necessary  condition 
of  existence,  iucreased  happiness,  positive  or  negative,  ia 
Bome  consciousness  or  other ;  and  disappears  utterly  if  ire 
assumo  that  the  actions  called  blessed,  are  known  to  oaw 
decrease  of  happiness  in  others  as  well  as  in  the  actor. 

}  15.  To  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  gem-ral  .argument 
Hct  forth  in  this  chapter,  its  siiccessiTe  parts  must  be  briefly 
summurized. 

That  which  in  the  last  chapter  we  found  to  be  highly- 
evolved  conduct,  is  tliat  which,  in  this  chapter,  we  find  to  be 
what  is  called  good  conduct;  and  tho  ideal  goal  to  the 
natural  evolution  of  conduct  there  recogniM-d,  we  bete 
recogniztf  a>  tho  ideal  stuadard  of  conduct  ethically  con- 
sidered. 

The  acts  a<]justed  to  ends,  which  while  constituting  the 
outer  Tixible  life  frum  moment  to  moment  further  the  con> 
tinuanco  of  life,  we  saw  become,  as  evolution  progres«es> 
better  adjusted;  until  finally  they  make  the  life  of  each 
individual  entire  in  length  mid  breadth,  at  tho  same  time 
that  they  elheiently  subserve  the  rearing  of  young,  and  do 
both  these  nut  only  without  hinderim;  other  individaalfl 
Ei-om  doing  the  like,  but  while  giving  aid  to  them  in  doing 
llir  liko.  And  here  we  see  that  goodness  is  asserted  of  sucb 
Cuudncl  under  ftich  of  these  thruc  asptcts.  Other  things 
e<|iHil,  weiUadjusted  M-if-coniierring  acts  we  call  good  j  other 
things  equal,  wo  cull  good  ibe  acts  that  are  well  adjiutod 
fur  bringing  up  pro;,'eny  fn|inblo  of  cora|ili'to  living;  Uid 
other  thinga  t'<{UHl,  we  ascribe  giioJueaa  to  acta  which 
furtber  the  complete  living  of  othere. 
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This  judging  as  good,  condact  which  conduces  to  lifn 
ich   and  all,   we  Toiind  to    involve   the   assamptlon   tb&b 
niuiate  exiatenco  is  desirable.     By  the  pessimist,  conduct 
'Kith  subserves  life  cannot  consistently  be  called  good  :  to 
tt]  it  good  implies  some  form  of  optimism.     We  saw,  b 
ver,   that   pessiioists  and  optimiats   both   start   with 
ostulate  that  lifu  is  a  blessing  or  a  oarse,  according  as  tl 
iverage  conscioueness   accompanying   it  is   pleasurable   i 

linCul.     And    since   avowed    or    implied   pessim 

iptimists  of  one  or  other  shade,  taken  together  coustitnle  a 

len,  it  results  thnt  this  postulate  is  universally  accepted 

I'bonceit  follows  that  ifwe  call  good  the  conduct  condudvj 

I  li&>,  we  can  do  so  only  with  the  implication  that  it  i 

>nducive  to  a  surplus  of  pleasures  over  pains. 

The   truth  that  conduct  is  considt^red  by  as  as  good  < 

id,  according  as  its  oggrcgato  results,  to  self  or  others  o 

<th,  are  plrnsurable  or  painful,  wo  fonnd  on  cxaminatioTi 

be  involved  in  all  the  current  judgments  on  conduct :  the 

iroof  bt-ing   that  reversing  the  applications    of  the  i 

ireates  absurdilics.     And  we  found  that  every  other  prq 

sed  standard  of  conduct  derives  its  authority  from  tla 

ktandard.     Whether  perfection   of  nature   is   the 

proper  aim,  or  virtaoosness  of  action,  or  rectitude  of  motivt 

we  saw  that  de6miioa  of  the  perfection,  the  virtucj  the  rect 

tnde,  inevitably  brings   us  down  to  happiness  experiono* 

fome  form,  at  some  time,  by  some  person,  as  the  fundw 
iBcatal  idea.  Nor  canid  we  discover  any  intelligible  cot 
peption  nf  blessedness,  save  one  which  implies  a  raising  4 
eonscioDsness,  individual  or  general,  to  a  happier  statej 
Uthm*  by  mitigating  patns  or  increasing  pleasures. 

Even  with  those  who  judge  i  t  conduct  from  the  religiool 
point  of  view,  rather  than  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  it  SJ 
the  same.  Men  who  seek  to  propit  ate  Uod  by  inflictiBj| 
pains  on  themselves,  or  refraiu  from  plensiii'es  to  avoi-r 
dft-nding  him,  do  so  to  escape  greaier  ultiiunte  pains  or 
tu  get  greater  ultimate  pleaeures.     If  by  positive  ornegative 


Buffering  hire,  thej  expected  to  actievo  more  sufTeriD);  I 
after,  tht-y  would  not  do  us  they  do.  That  wluch  they  b 
think  duty  they  would  not  think  duty  if  it  promise*!  eUrmJ 
"misery  instead  of  eternal  happiness.  Nay,  if  thi-re  be  aoy 
who  believe  that  human  beings  were  erented  to  be  unlmppy, 
Bnd  that  they  ought  to  continue  living  to  di'pluy  their 
uahappiness  for  tlie  siiti^fiiction  of  their  cieator,  Boch 
believers  are  obliged  to  use  this  standurd  of  judgmenti  fur 
the  pleasure  of  their  diabolical  god  is  tlin  end  to  b^ 
achieved. 

So  that  no  school  can  svoi']  taking  for  the  nltimftte  monl 
■iin  a  dttsinibtc  stato  of  feeling  called  by  whatever  name — 
gratification,  enjoyment,  happiness.  Pleiisui-o  somewhere,  nt 
some  time,  to  some  being  or  boiuga,  is  on  inexpugnable 
element  of  the  conception.  It  is  as  much  a  necessary  form 
of  moral  Intuitiou  u  space  is  s  necessary  foi-m  of  inlcUectoil 
intuition, 

*  It  liw  bran  rrmarknl,  quite  tniij.  tbai  thi«  In  a  Muncirliat  InratuditaM 
n>iD[nritinn  to  br  loido  by  me:  remomlK'Hng  iti,*  partial  dmlal  of  Uiu  dw- 
Irine  that  xpnM  la  a  fnnn  at  Inlfllmtual  Intuttmn  (xv  Prineipl/t  of  PttrltJoft, 
S  auS).  CunU-ndiiig.  lu  I  dn.  Itiat  npacu  la  a  tonn  n[  llic  intuition?  yiHiM  t? 
much  anil  Tinion  onl;,  anil  ii  nm  a  form  of  thi'  mtuliiiinii  wLlrh  *e  ki 
•nuiuli  aDil  iidnim,  I  onglil  to  liatu  aaiil  thnt  lia|i|iiiieMi  i»  mart  trolf  a 
<if  mnntl  Inlultloo  tlian  tpavc  ia  ■  fonu  of  Inlulloclnal  iotultiwi :  bobifc  ■< 
•M,  •  lulTeraal  form  of  It. 
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§  17.  Intellectual  progress  is  by  no  one  trait  so  ade- 
quately characterized,  as  by  development  of  the  idea  of 
causation ;  since  development  of  this  idea  involves  develop- 
ment of  so  many  other  ideas.  Before  any  way  can  be  made, 
thought  and  language  must  have  advanced  far  enough  to 
render  properties  or  attributes  thinkable  as  such,  apart  from 
objects;  which,  in  low  stages  of  human  intelligence,  they  are 
not.  Again,  even  the  simplest  notion  of  cause,  as  wo  under- 
stand it,  can  be  reached  only  after  many  like  instances  have 
been  grouped  into  a  simple  generalization ;  and  through  all 
ascending  steps,  higher  notions  of  causation  imply  wider 
notions  of  generality.  Further,  as  there  must  be  clustered 
in  the  mind,  concrete  causes  of  many  kinds  before  there  can 
emerge  the  conception  of  cause,  apart  from  particular  causes; 
it  follows  that  progress  in  abstractness  of  thought  is  implied. 
Concomitantly,  there  is  implied  the  recognition  of  constant 
relations  among  phenomena,  generating  ideas  of  uniformity 
of  sequence  and  of  co-existence — the  idea  of  natural  law. 
I'hese  advances  can  go  on  only  as  fast  as  perceptious  and 
resulting  thoughts,  arc  made  definite  by  the  use  of  measures; 
serving  to  familarize  the  mind  with  exnct  correspondence, 
truth,  certainty.  And  only  when  growing  science  accumulates 
examples  of  quantitative  relations,  foreseen  and  verified, 
throughout  a  widening  range  of  phenomena,  doe«  causation 
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come  to  be  conceived  as  necessary  and  uiiiversnl.  So 
tboagh  all  ttieae  cardinal  conccptinns  aid  one  auotht-r  {n 
developing,  we  may  jiropcrly  say  that  tlio  conception  of 
caiiantioa  (.■spceinlly  depends  for  its  development  on  the 
devvlopmcnts  of  the  re^t ;  and  therefore  is  tiie  best  measuro 
oriiitfllertual  development  at  large. 

Uow  sloivly,  as  a  consequence  of  its  dependence,  tha 
conception  of  causation  eToh'cs,  a  glance  at  the  ovideoca 
ihowa.  We  Iiear  with  surprise  of  tho  savage  who,  fsUiDg 
down  a  precipice,  aBcribca  the  failure  of  hia  foothold  to  • 
malicious  demon ;  and  we  smile  at  the  kindred  notioa  of  tho 
ancient  Greek,  that  Ins  death  was  prevented  by  a  godden 
who  unfastened  for  him  the  thong  of  the  helmet  by  which 
his  enemy  was  dragging  him.  But  daily,  without  surprist^ 
we  hear  men  who  describe  themselves  as  saved  from  ship* 
wreck  by  *'  divine  interposition,"  who  speak  of  having 
"  proviilentially "  roi»<sed  a  train  which  met  with  m  taiaX 
disaster,  and  who  call  it  a  "  mercy  "  to  have  escaped  injury 
from  a  falling  chimney-pot— men  who,  in  sach  caae«, 
recognize  phyi>ieal  causntion  no  more  than  do  thouncivilized 
or  Ecnii-civilizi'd.  The  Veddah  who  thinks  that  failure  to 
hit  no  animal  with  his  arrow,  rcsnlti'd  from  in&dcqnitta 
invocation  of  an  ancestnti  spirit,  and  tlio  Christian  priest  who 
saya  pravcrs  over  a  sick  man  in  the  expectation  that  Out 
course  of  his  disease  will  so  be  stayed,  differ  only  in  respect 
of  (ho  agent  from  whom  they  expect  supernatural  aid  and 
tha  phonoiucaa  to  be  idler>.'d  by  him :  the  necessary  rehitions 
unong  causes  and  effects  aru  tacitly  ignored  by  the  last  as 
much  as  by  the  tint.  Deficient  belief  in  cau!<ation  is,  indfvd, 
exemplified  even  in  those  whose  discipline  haa  been  specially 
fitted  to  grnemte  this  belief — oven  in  men  of  science.  For 
•  generatiim  after  geol<<gi»t3  had  become  nniformitarinna 
in  Geology,  they  remained  catostrophials  in  Biolugy  :  whils 
recognizing  none  but  nalural  agencies  in  tlie  gemsis  of  ths 
Earth's  crust,  they  ascribc-d  to  eupcruaturul  agency  tha 
B  of  the  organisms  on  lie  sur&toe.     Nay  moi 
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tLoM  who  are  convincBil  that  living  things  in  geiii 
have  been  evolved  by  the  continued  inter-nftion 
everywhere  cpiMratiug^,  there  are  some  wlio  muke  an  exi 
(ion  of  uinn ;  or  who,  if  they  admit  tbnt  his  body  bus  bi 
evolved  in  the  same  miinner  as  tho  bod  ill's  of  otht-r  creaturee, 
allege  that  his  mind  has  been  not  evolved  bat  specially 
created.  If,  then,  universal  and  nocessury  cnusutioa  is  only 
now  approaching  full  reco ignition,  even  by  those  whoso 
investigations  are  daily  re-illustrating  it,  we  may  expwt  to 
ifind  it  very  little  rccoj-nized  nmong  men  at  Inrgc,  whose 
imltare  has  not  been  ciUculatLil  to  imprpsa  them  with  it; 
and  we  may  expect  to  find  it  least  rocogniztrd  by  thctu  in 
respect  of  those  classea  of  phenomena  amid  which,  in 
eonsequenco  of  their  complexity,  cansation  is  moot  difficult 
to  trace — ^the  psychical,  the  social,  the  moral. 

AVby  do  I  here  make  these  reflections  on  what  «?ems  an 
irrelevant  snbjcct  f     I  do  it  becuusG  on  studying  the  vnnoi 
ethical  theories,  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
'Characterized  either    by   entire   absence    of    the    idea 
enasittion,    or    by   iuadetjiiate    presence   of   it.      Whetl 
ibenldgicid,   political,   intuitional,    or  ntiliiurian,   they 
display,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  still,   each  in  a  lai 
degree,  tho  detects  which  result  from   this  lack.     We 
consider  them  in  the  order  numed. 

^  18.  The  school  of  morals  properly  to  be  considered  i 
tJie  still-extant  representative  of  the  roost  ancient  school,  i 
that  which  recognises  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  I 
mUcgcd  wdl  of  God.  It  originates  with  the  ravage  wbod 
only  restrnint  beyond  fear  uf  his  fellow  man,  is  tear  of  ^ 
jinepsinvl  spirit ;  and  whose  notion  of  moral  duty  as  4 
iinguifihcd  from  his  notion  of  social  prudence,  ai-ises  fro 
Ihifi  fear.  Here  the  ethical  doctrine  and  the 
doctrine  are  identical — have  in  no  degree  differentiated. 

This  primitive  form  of  ethical  doctriue,  clianged  only  by 
Ihe  gradual  dying  out  multitudinous  minor  supcrnutural 
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Ptrents  and  acconipaiiying  development  of  one 
fjpernatnml  agent, aiii-vu'es  ill  >>-reatstven><;tb  dowu  toouTOwn 
day.  Rc'lif^ious  creeds,  established  and  dissenting,  all  embody 
tlio  belief  tliat  right  and  wrong  are  rig)it  and  wrong  simply  is 
Tii'tuc  of  diviiao  enactmeut.  And  this  tncit  assumption  bas 
pasard  from  systomaof  theology  into  systeros  of  morality;  or 
rnther,  let  na  say  that  moi'al  systems  in  early  stiigcs  of 
development,  little  diHcientiated  from  the  accompanying 
theological  f^ystems,  have  participated  in  this  assumption. 
We  Bee  this  in  the  works  of  the  Stoics,  as  veil  as  in  the 
works  of  cci-tain  Christian  moralists.  Among  recent  on«8 
I  may  instance  the  Essays  on  the  Pi-inciptcs  of  AforalUif,  by 
Jonathan  Dymond,  a  Quaker,  which  makes  "tho  aatbority 
of  the  Deity  the  sole  ground  of  duty,  and  His  communicated 
win  the  only  ultimate  standard  of  right  and  wrong."  Not 
is  it  by  writers  belonging  to  so  relatively  unphilosophical  a 
8ec£  only,  that  this  view  is  hold ;  it  is  held  with  a  diSerenca 
by  writers  belonging  to  sects  contrariwise  distingnisbcd. 
For  thcso  assert  that  in  tbe  aliseuco  of  belief  in  a  deity, 
thttre  would  be  no  moral  guidance ;  and  this  amonnt*  to 
asHcrting  thai  moral  truths  have  no  other  origin  than  tlw 
will  of  God,  which,  if  not  considered  as  revealed  in  sacred 
writings,  must  be  considered  as  revealed  in  conscience. 

Tbia  assumption  when  examined,  proves  to  be  saicidaL 
If  thero  are  no  other  origins  for  right  and  wrong  than  tJits 
enunciated  or  intuited  divine  vriil,  then,  as  alleged,  were 
thero  no  knowledge  of  thcdivinewill,  the  acts  now  known  aa 
wrung  would  not  bo  known  us  wrong.  Bnt  if  men  did  not 
know  such  acta  to  bo  wrong  bccunsc  contrary  to  tho  divino 
will,  and  so,  in  committing  theu,  did  not  oSeud  by  disobe- 
tliDUce;  and  if  they  could  not  otherwise  know  them  to  ba 
vntug;  then  they  might  commit  them  indilfiieutly  with  tbe 
nets  now  claast'd  as  right:  th«  results,  prnf^tioally  considered, 
would  bo  the  same,  in  so  far  lu  secular  matters  are 
cancvrni>d,  thiro  would  b«  no  dinVreiice  btlween  the  two  j 
tor  M  My  that  in  the  affiun  of  life,  any  evils  would  ariH 
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pro  ooDtinTting  to  do  the  acts  called  wrong  and  ceasing 
I  lib  the  acts  oiUeil  riglit,  is  to  any  tliat  these  produce  i 
lemBflves  certain  mischievoua  conseqiiencfs  and  certsid 
9uef!cial  conerqiif-Dces;  which  is  to  any  there  is  anothsi 
EDTce  for  moral  rales  tlian  the  Tevealed  or  inferred  div 
ill :  they  may  be  established  by  induction  from  thee 
pscrved  cun sequences. 

From  this  implication  I  see  no  escnpe,  It  mnst  be  eitl 
Imittcd  or  denied  that  tie  nets  culled  good  and  tlio  i 
illed  bad,  naturally  conduce,  tlie  one  to  human  wrll- 
id  the  other  to  hiimira  ill-bL-ing.  Is  it  admitted  ? 
le  admission  amounts  to  an  assertion  that  the  conducireneail 
flhowB  by  experience;  and  this  involves  abandonment^ 
th<"  doctrine  that  there  is  no  origin  for  morals  apart  from 
ivine  injunctions.  Is  it  denied,  that  acts  classed  as  good 
id  bad  diffLT  in  their  effects  P  Then  it  is  tacitly  affirmed 
3ftt  hainftn  affairs  would  go  on  jnst  as  well  in  ignorance  o' 
he  distinction ;  and  the  alleged  need  for  comuiandment^ 
:tim  God  disappears. 
And  here  we  see  liow  entirely  wanting  is  the  conception 
'  cause.  This  notion  thnt  each  and  such  actions  are  made 
■spi'ctivt-ly  good  and  bad  simply  by  divine  injunction,  is 
Lntaniouiit  to  the  notion  that  such  and  such  actions  havtL 
Qt  in  the  nature  of  things  such  and  such  kinds  of  effcctaiil 
'  there  is  not  an  unconsciousness  of  causaticn  there  is  a 
g^noring  of  it. 

f  19.  Following  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  mnke  Stotei-I 
imcttnents  the  sources  of  riglit  and  wrong;  and  following 
lobbes.  who  holds  that  there  can  be  neither  justice  nor 
njaelieo  till  a  rcgnlarlj -constituted  coercive  power  exists  to 
isuo  and  enforce  comtnimds;  not  a  fow  modern  thiukta 
Ktltl  that  ihiTe  is  no  other  origin  for  good  and  bud  i 
Uuduct  thnu  liiw.  And  this  implies  the  belief  that 
ibtigntioti  originates  with  Acta  of  Parliament,  and  can  1 
iliauged  this  nay  or  that  wny  by  inujontiea.     Thiy  ridicuH 
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the  id'^ft  that  men  bare  aii;  natural  rights,  and  allrg*  tint 
ri^ts  are  wholly  resalts  of  conrpution:  tlia  nt^^aau^ 
inipiic«tion  beio^  that  duties  are  so  too.  Befare  consideruig 
whether  this  tfccorf  cohotva  with  outside  troihii,  Ivt  U 
observe  bow  far  it  is  coherent  wiihin  ita^-lf. 

In  pursaancc  of  hia  argnnvnt  tliat  rights  and  dutin 
frrigiimte  with  establi&hMl  social  armngemenu,  Uobbon 
■ays— 

**  Wimc  oo  vnoBUil  luth  pncedcj,  tlwra  hMh  do  right  heeo  tmulnnil.  Mil 
»rrtj  mta  haa  r^t  lo  «TerT  tlunfci  and  «mi*>itM*iil/.  ■»  actiiati  on  ba  BKjtoK. 
Bai  when  a  carmnnt  U  made.  ib«o  to  hi*ak  it  t*  imjtut ;  and  te  ijrfatwnw  of 
ISJCSTICS.  i*  no  other  chm  At  act  rfrfbrmmM^ftawmmt  And  whaWwiW 
h  at*  nnjaat,  Ujiut.  . .  .  Tlicntwa  licfof* tha  asmca  of  jattand  nnJMteM 
hatv  fiu».  ihtro  Diul  be  mmu  werdre  poirar,  lo  Mapd  nea  c^nnll/  IB  ite 
ftrionp«ntc  -if  Uirif  <«««i<siiu,  hr  ih«  l«tmir  of  Miai*  pttnbhouiit,  cnatv 
dMa  the  bancfil  Ihry  mptct  by  th«  brrKb  t4  (hoit  eoxetmat."* 

In  this  para^rapli  the  essential  propositions  are : — jostice 
isfnlBlmcnt  of  con-nsnt;  fulfilment  of  covenant  implies  ft 
power  enforriRg  it :  "just  and  nnjust  oim  hnvc  do  pWc" 
unless  nii-n  an)  cumpflte<I  to  perform  their  ouvi-nants.  BdI 
this  is  U>  saj  that  men  caunoi  perfonn  their  covenants  witliottl 
C^impulaion.  Grant  that  jiislii-e  ia  pertonnttnce  of  covpnant. 
Kow  suppose  it  to  be  pcrfi»rBn-tl  volantnnly :  there  is  justice, 
la  such  CAt",  howcvt-r,  tliL-rv  is  justice  tn  thi>  atfaencs  of 
coercion ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  The  only  con- 
CMvablo  njoinder  is  an  absurd  one : — volontary  pin'fonn- 
once  of  oovonaot  is  impossiblo.  Assi'rt  this,  and  the  do4:trine 
that  right  and  wrong  come  into  cxistt-nw  wiih  tho  cHtablish- 
Dcnt  o(  sovereignty  is  dvfeuubli^  Dcclino  to  assert  it.  Mid 
the  doctrine  rnniiihcs. 

From  inner  iucoogruitiea  pass  now  to  ontcr  ones.  The 
jiutiKcalion  fur  his  doctriD«o(  aWilute  civd  auUiurity  as 
the  •oorm  of  mics  of  conduct,  UoIiIk-k  seeks  in  the  inisuriM 
Htlailed  by  the  chronic  war  belwecn  mnn  and  man  which  mokk 
exist  in  the  abscni'u  tf  tocit-ty  j  liohlinf;  that  under  any  kind 
»r  goTcnuucal  •  b«ttor  lil«  ts  possible  than  in  the  stale  oi 
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aatore  Now  whether  we  accept  the  prntnitons  nnd  baselesB 
theory  that  men  aurrt'Ddfrcd  ihcir  liberties  to  a  aovereigu 
power  o(  somo  kind,  witb  a  view  to  the  promised  increoso 
of  satisfjictioiia  j  or  wbt-thor  we  accept  the  rational  theory, 
iiidoL'tively  bused,  t)mt  a  Btato  of  political  subordiiiutiiiD 
IpuduaDy  becnine  establislied  through  experience  of  the 
iucruased  satisEnctiona  derived  under  it;  it  eqnally  remains 
obvious  that  the  acta  of  the  sovereign  power  h»ive  no  other 
varrant  than  their  subservience  to  the  purpose  for  which 
It  came  into  existence.  The  necessities  which  initiate 
Ifovcriiment,  themselves  prescribe  t!io  actions  of  govern- 
ment. If  its  a.:tions  do  not  respond  to  the  necessities,  they 
ire  nnwarranted.  The  authority  of  law  is,  then,  by  the 
liypothesrs,  derived ;  and  c.n  never  transcend  the  authi 
if  that  from  which  it  is  derived.  If  general  gnod, 
telfiire,  or  ntilify,  is  the  supreme  end;  and  if  State-eni 
neuts  are  justifii'd  as  meaiis  to  this  supreme  end ;  then] 
i  lute- enactments  have  such  authority  only  as  arises  from 
londudveness  to  this  supreme  end.  When  they  are  right, 
ly  because  ihe  original   authority  endorses   them ; 

id  tlioy  are  wrong  if  they  do  not  bear  its  endorsement. 

lat  is  to  say,  conduct  cannot  bo  made  good  or  bad  by  law ; 
tut  its  goodness  or  bftditess  is  to  the  last  dett-'rmined  by 
ifTectfi  as  naCurnliy  furthering,  or  not  funberiiig,  the   li^ 
if  citizens. 

Still  more  when  considered   in  the  concrete,  than  whi 
lODsidercd  in  Iho  abstract,  do  Ibe  views  oE  Hobbcs  and 
lisciples  prove  to  be  inconsistent.     Jnining  in  the  genei 
kdief  that  witliout  such  security  fur  lifo  as  enables  men 
[o   feark-ssly  nbuut   their  business,  the-e  can 
Mippiness  nor  prosperity,  individual  or  gemnil,  they  agi 
bat  measures  fur  prt-venting  murder,  man>~laiigh 
IC,  ore   reipiisite;  and  they  advocate   this  or  that  pei 
fstera  OE  furnishing  the  best  deteiTeuts:  so  arguing, 
a  respect  of  the  evils  and  the  romedics,  that  such  and 
ftnses  will,  by  the  uulure  of  thingir,  produce  such  and  s(i 
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effects.  ThpT  recognize  as  infi^nble  •  priori^  the  truUi  llial 
men  will  not  Ky  l.jr  prnpcrcy  anlcss  tbey  can  coanb  with 
IpMt  probftbilitT  (ID  respin^  Bdrsntjiges  ftvm  it;  Umi 
iMtMX|iienUy  where  robb«ty  is  onchcckod,  or  whor*  m 
nf»af>aa  raler  appropriates  whatever  earnings  his  sabji^u 
do  not  cffi.i;tnnllj-  hide,  prodacdoD  will  aearrtly  exceed 
ivucdiato  ronsRtnption  ;  and  that  necesasrily  there  will 
bo  none  of  ihnt  accnmalntion  of  capital  niqiiiml  for 
jocial  flevt'lfipmeiic,  with  oil  its  aids  to  welfare.  In  neither 
.aui«,  bowetrpi",  do  they  perceive  iliat  they  are  tacity  as»Tt< 
infr  tlie  nei'd  for  certain  restraints  on  oondad  as  dednciUe 
frotn  the  nvfossary  conditions  to  cotnplt^  life  in  the  social 
8t»t(.> ;  and  are  so  making  the  snihority  of  law  doriratiro  • 
sad  not  original.  • 

U  it  be  said  by  any  belonginjf  to  this  adkool,  that  certain 
moral  otdigatiooa  tti  be  distinguished  as  cardinal,  must  bs 
admitted  to  hare  a  basis  deeper  than  [eolation,  and  that  il 
»  fiir  li-gislntion  not  to  cn-ale  bnt  mcn-Iy  to  cnfwroo  then*— 
if,  I  say,  admitting  this,  tlioy  gi)  on  lu  allogtt  a  legtalotiva 
nrigin  for  minor  claims  and  duties;  ibcn  we  liaTe  the 
implitwtinn  that  whenaa  Bcinw  kinds  of  condoci  do,  in  tba 
nrture  of  thiugs,  tend  to  work  oot  certain  kinds  of  rMoltn, 
other  kinds  of  condmrt  do  not,  in  th«  tutare  of  things,  Usni 
to  work  oat  ortain  kinds  of  results.  ^^*hile  of  those  act4 
the  ns'.nTally  good  or  bad  consequences  must  be  allowed,  it 
nfy  bo  denied  of  iho^e  -icts  that  they  have  oaltirally  goal 
or  bad  consequences.  Only  after  asserting  this  can  it  bs 
et>tui!>tently  asserted  that  acta  of  the  last  class  nru  made  right 
or  wrong  by  law.  Fur  if  noc'h  acts  have  any  intnnsK 
lendencti  a  to  produce  beneficial  i<r  mischivTons  e&ltrta.  tboo 
these  iotrinnic  tcDdrni^ies  fornish  the  warrant  for  U'pslattvo 
rMjnirvnMniti  or  intt-rdicts;  And  to  ray  that  the  ^'qlltremcnt• 
ur  taterdicts  ni»ke  them  right  or  wrong,  is  to  say  that  thejr 
bar*  no  intrinsic  tei>dencii-s  lo  {uvduco  bonc&ctal  or 
nuschieroos  effects. 

BcTT,  then,  wc  hsT«  wiotiier  theory  betrayiug  deScioil 
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oonsciousnesB  of  cansation.  An  adeqnate  consciousness 
euDsatioa  yields  tbe  irresistible  belief  that  fi'oru  the 
seriotis  to  tlie  most  trivial  actions  of  men  io  society,  there 
innst  flow  conseqiiencpB  which,  qnite  apart  from  legal 
agency,  conduce  to  well-being  or  ill-being  in  greater 
■Rial)er  degrees.  If  inui-dcrs  aro  socially  injiiiions  whet) 
forbidden  by  law  or  not — if  one  man's  appropriation 
anotber'a  giiins  by  force,  brings  spocinl  and  general 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  contrary  to  a  ruler's  edicts — if  ni 
ialfilmc-nt  of  contract,  if  cheating,  if  adulteration,  work 
chiefs  on  a  community  in  pi-oportion  as  they  are 
iqttite  irrespective  of  prohibitions ;  then,  is  it  Dot 
tbnt  the  like  holds  thronghont  all  the  detitils  of  men'^i 
Itehaviour?  Is  it  not  clear  that  when  legislation  insists  on 
certain  acts  which  have  nalumlly  beneficial  otfects,  and  forbids 
Others  that  have  naturally  injnrioas  effects,  tbe  acts  are  not 
bade  good  or  bad  by  legislation;  bnt  the  legislation  derives 
Hithority  from  tlie  natrjnl  efftcts  of  the  acts  ?  Non-rcco{ 
of  this  implies  noa- recognition  of  na'.ural  causation. 


ity,  there  ' 
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§  20.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  pare  intaitioni^ts, 
bold  that  moral  perceptions  are  innate  in  the  originf 
lense— thinkers  ^vhose  view  is  that  men  have  been  divinely 
iTidoweJ  with  moral  faculties ;  not  tliiit  these  have  re- 
liult«d  from  inherited  modificatioua  caused  by  Bccumul[it«d 
«periencea. 

To   aBirm    that  we   know  some  things  to  be  right  ai 
■  things  to  be  wrong,  by  virtue  of  a  superuaturnllyj 
pven  conscience;  and  thus  tacitly  to  alHrm  that  we  do  ui 
ItbttrwisO  know  right  from  wrong;  is  tatiitly  to  deny  an 

£iiral  lelations  between  acts  and  results.  For  if  thei 
txiGl  any  eoch  relations,  then  wo  may  ascertain  by  inductioi 
tr  deduction,  or  both,  what  these  are.  And  if  it  beadmiti 
tiat  bccanso  of  anch  nntunil  relations,  huppiiiess  is  product 
ind  of  conduct,  which  is  therefore  to  be  approval 
Ithile  misery  is  produced  by  that  kind  of  conduct,  which  il 
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Uicrefora  to  be  cundemtied ;  then  it  is  admitted  tlut  tlw 
riglitiKss  or  ttmn^ess  of  actions  mra  ili^tvrntinabk't  uiil 
mnst  6iinI1y  be  dctirniiiiic-d,  by  the  ^undnKs  orbadnnsof 
the  elTiicu  tlul  iow  from  them;  which  in  coainrjr  to  iba 
kjpotbesis. 

it  nuy,  iodoed,  be  rejoinfd  thut  effects  are  delibcratetr 
ignored  br  this  school ;  which  tmchi-s  that  oKirsvs  r[>cagiuaGil 
by  moral  intuition  its  right,  must  be  pursued  witI>out  irgmnl 
tu  coRsequcncia.  But  oa  inquinr  it  turns  out  tltat  the  cooms 
qaences  to  bo  disregarded  are  {nrticular  conse(|ueiice3,  aud 
not  general  oonxeqncaces.  When,  for  example,  it  n  said 
that  property  lost  by  another  onght  to  bo  rvetoivd  invapeo* 
tire  of  evil  to  the  finder,  wbti  possibly  may,  by  restorinff  it, 
toM  that  which  would  have  preMTved  him  Trom  storratioD , 
it  is  menut  that  in  pnrstiaiice  of  the  priocipU-,  the  immedialo 
and  special  eo»seqnence«  mnst  be  disrt-^nled,  nut  the 
diffused  and  remote  oonsoc^aeace^.  By  which  we  are  shown 
that  thongh  the  theory  forbids  overt  recognition  of  cuumOuio, 
tbrre  ia  an  oiiavowed  recojn^ition  of  it. 

And  this  implies  the  trait  to  which  1  am  drawing  attention. 
The  conception  of  natural  caosntion  is  so  imperfe<i,'lly 
developefl.  that  th^-rv  is  only  an  indi-^tiQct  coiisL-ioauiAM 
lliat  thnxugbout  tlie  witnle  of  litimnn  cwnduit,  necessary 
rehitiona  of  causi-s  and  ^-flt-cts  proTail ;  and  that  from  thi-m 
are  oUimstely  dt^rirrd  all  auini  rule»,  however  much  thewt 
may  bo  proxiuutLely  deri\'ed  from  moral  intuitiona. 

(  21.  Strange  to  say,  enii  tho  ntilitarian  school,  wbidi,  trt 
Snt  aigbl,  appears  to  be  disiiiiguislwd  fmm  the  reel  by 
ncogbizing  natural  causation,  is,  if  not  so  far  from  cotnpleto 
recognition  of  it,  yet  rery  for. 

Conduct,  according  to  ita  tJicory,  is  to  be  estimated  by 
obsemtion  of  resnllt.  Wht-n,  in  tuRicit^'ntly  nameraas  eaaee. 
it  has  been  found  that  b(-h9ri»iir  of  tlits  kiad  works  evil 
while  behaviour  of  that  kiud  works  goud,  thi-su  kinds  ef 
bebavi;mr  are  to  be  jmlginl  as  wroug  and  rijfht  respL-ctivuly. 
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jSow  thottgli  it  Stems  that  the  origin  of  moral  rules  in  nntoi 
ses,  is  thus  asserted  by  implication,  it  is  but  partial 
?rte(l.     The  implictLtion  is  simply  thnt  wq  are  tu  asoerl 
inductioD  that  such  and  such  mischiefs  or  heue&ts 
along  vritli  such  auil  such  acts;  and  are  iheu  to 
that  the  like  rflations  will  hold  iu  future.     But  acceptai 
thi'se  gcEiernlizations  and  the  inferences  from  thi 
i  nmount  to  reeoguition  of  cuusntion  in  the  full 
Uie  word.     So  lung  us  only  some  relatiou  bctweoa  cause  a 
ia   coudact   is   recognized,  and   not   the  relation, 
ipietvjly-acientifio    form    of    knowledge    has    not  b( 
:bed.     At  present,  utilitarians  pay  no  attention  to  tl 
[istinction.  Even  wWn  it  is  poiutcd  out,  they  disregard 
ict  that  empirical  utilitarianism  is  but  a  transitional  i 
I  bti  passi'd  through  on  the  way  to  rational  utilitarianism, 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  ilill,  written  some  sixteen  yt;ara  agOj 
tpudiating  the  title  anti- utilitarian  which  he  had  applied 
,e  (a  letter  subsequently  published  in  Mr.  Bain's  work  i 
'eittal  and  Mural  Science),  I  endeavoured  to  make  clear  tl 
lilfercnce  abore  indicated ;  atiil  I  must  here  quote  certai 
ranges  from  that  letter. 

Tho  view  for  whidi  J  eoniend  ia,  Ihnt  Moniiiiy  propyl;  wj-ciilled- 
iWM  o!  ri(!l>t  umrlact — liBB  for  iig  <ilijea;t  tu  dudTmitiv  How  oni]  vhj  cv 
odes  of  uiudui't  nre  ilctriiniMiUil.  und  ciitain  uthcra  mudea  lmnelii.*i&l.  1 
Hid  and  bnl  nsults  cannot  Iw  ncdilcniiil,  bal  miul  be  necessary  CDneeqtki 
'  tlie  ean»timcimi  nf  tliingt ;  and  1  oaoceivc  it  lo  be  ihv  biisinius  uf  A 
dence  lo  dedocc  from  the  laws  ot  Eifc  tuti  tlie  cniidilSoiM  of  cxiBlcnee, 
nU  of  Mtion  ncossarilf  tend  la  pmdace  taiipitinvM,  anit  whnt  klu> 
odnca  qnhappjntva.  liming  ilone  ihis,  iM  ilednciiiiiis  arc  in  he  lecnipiii 
»•  of  roDduct ;  atiil  are  lu  Ut  i:cni(i)riuei)  to  irtcapcctiTe  of  a  dinct  eatmi 
liaplrineH  or  miwry. 

t'erliaps  an  iuui]ogj  will  must  rltnrly  ihnw  m;  mcaninf;.     Durioj  jl(  i 
ajpa,   pl&neUT]'  A«lrouuni]r  cunaistrd   of  nothioj;  muru  thitu  luxnuiii 
Kervaliotu  mpccting  the  p^sitimia  and  inatioDs  of  ilio  fua  and  plntivlst 
bieh  Mcuninlaicd  oWr'aiinni  U  trinic  bjr  mid  by  to  lie  empiricBlljf  prcdicrcd, 
Ittt  Ml  appmiidi  M  iruib.  that  certain  of  llie  bcuiciily  bodi 
Rain   pcHitiona  at  certain   tiTnea.      But   tliu  niiidi-m   >cie'iee  oi   plancturjr 
atTonomy  (cn-itls  of  ilHliicliim*  from    lliu   taw    af  icruriltttion — diHloctioM 
inikini;  why  tlie   cclntinl  Ixxlii'B  fwcuamril'i  iH'capy  i-crlain  ptucea  at  wrti 
BM.     Now,  iliH  kind  ul'  n-b>lii<a   wbii-fa   tbn*  «a.>sk   bunvoa 
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ni™!*™  Anlroiionij-,  i«  anslngnus  lo  Iho  kind  or  iclalimt  vtilcfi,  la 
cxiMi  bclH¥«D  tlio  Exi>pDdirni7-V  ui'Blity  and  M'Til  Srienn*  pmfn\j  m 
isIImI.  Ami  Uie  objection  Kliich  I  hiiee  lo  the  i-iiitc>i(  Utilitarian  inn  it,  Unt 
It  racogniMa  no  nikira  devclopeil  fmni  of  Unmlii]'— don  Dotioailial  ll  baa 
raoehed  but  the  initUI  (tae>  of  Moral  Science. 

Donbflcss  if  atilitnriftns  aro  aslcod  whc'he  it  c«n  bn  bir 
mere  chance  that  this  kind  of  action  works  evil  uid  tbat 
worbegood,  they  will  answer — No  :  they  will  admit  thnt  audi 
sequences  arc  pnrts  of  a  necessary  order  »Diong  phcnomciia. 
But  though  this  truth  is  beyond  question ;  and  though  if 
there  ore  causal  relations  between  acts  and  their  results, 
rules  of  conduct  c<in  become  scientiHc  only  when  thcynro 
deduced  frirni  these  causal  n-lationB;  there  oontinucfi  to  be 
cutirc  satisfaction  with  that  form  of  utilitnriaiusm  in  which 
these  causal  relations  are  practically  ignored.  It  ia  supposed 
that  in  future,  ns  now,  utility  is  to  be  iletcrminod  only  by 
observation  of  results;  and  that  there  is  no  poitsibility  of 
knowing  by  deduction  from  fundamental  principles,  what 
conduct  mjut  bo  dL-trluiental  and  what  conduct  t»uH  bo 
beneficial 

§22.  To  make  more  specific  that  conception  of  otbical 
science  her©  indicated,  lot  me  present  it  uiidttr  a  ooncroto 
aspect;  beginning  witli  a  simple  illustration  and  compli- 
cating this  illustration  by  siicee^<iive  steps. 

If,  br  tying  its  main  artery,  we  stop  most  of  the  blond 
going  to  a  limb,  then,  fnr  as  hmg  as  the  limb  performs  its 
function,  those  parts  which  are  called  into  pliiy  munt  bv 
wasted  foster  than  they  are  repaired :  whence  OTentoal 
disablement.  The  nOution  between  due  receipt  of  nutritire 
Duttcrs  through  its  artj-rius,  and  due  discharge  of  its  dutjos 
by  the  limb,  is  a  part  of  the  physical  orJer.  If,  iuntcad  of 
catting  otr  the  supply  to  &  particular  Itmh,  we  bleed  th« 
patient  largely,  oo  drafting  away  the  mnterinls  needed  for 
repairing  not  one  litnb  but  nil  limbs,  and  not  limbs  only  bnt 
Tiaccm,  theitj  rc!iult»  both  a  muscular  dcbdity  and 
imfeeblemoat  of  tbe  vital  functions.     Here,  ag^in,  canse 
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efTiJct  are  necessariJy  related.  The  miscliieE  tfiat  results 
great  depletion,  results  apnrt  from  any  divine  comiuand,  w 
political  enactment,  or  moi-al  intuition.  Now  advance  a  step. 
Suppose  the  man  to  bo  prevented  I'rora  taking  in  enough  o£ 
ttie  solid  and  liquid  food  containing  thoso  substances  con* 
ktnually  abstracifd  from  bis  blood  in  repairing  bis  tiesuee  : 
Buppose  im  has  eancer  of  the  oisopbugus  und  cannot  awallow 
—what  happens  ?  By  this  indirect  depletion,  us  by  direct 
depletion,  ho  is  inevitably  madQ  incapablo  ot'peri'oruiing  the 
I  Bcti'ms  of  one  in  heullli.  In  tbis  case,  as  in  tho  other  casen, 
a  connoxion  between  cause  and  etioct  is  one  that  cannot 
be  established,  or  altered,  by  any  authority  external  to  the 
phenomena  themselves.  Again,  let  ns  say  that  instead  of 
being  stopped  after  passing  his  month,  that  which  he  would 
swallow  is  stopped  before  reacting  his  mouth ;  so  that  day 
after  day  the  man  is  required  to  waste  his  tissiitis  in  getting 
food,  and  day  aflerday  the  food  he  has  got  to  meet  this 

3  is  forcibly  prevented  from  ealtug.  As  before,  the  progrf 
towards  death  by  staiviition  is  inevitable — thi 
between  at-ts  and  effects  is  independent  of  any  alleged  theo- 
logical or  politiciil  autliority.     And  siuiilarly  if,  being  forced 
by  the  whip  tc  labour,  no  adequato  return  in  food  is  suppli 
I  lum,  there  are  equally   certain   evils,  equally   indepi 
unt  of  sacred  or  secular  enactment. 
to  those  octiona  more  commonly  thought  of  as  the  oci 
Bions  for  rules   of  conduct.      Let   ns  assume  tho  man   to 

le    cotitiiinally  robbed   of  that  which   was  given  him  in 

ixchacge  for  his  labour,  and  by  which  he  was  to  make  np 
lor  nervo-muscular  expenditure  and  renew  his  powers.  No 
kss    than    before  13    tho  connexion    between    conduct   and 

tonsequence  rooted  in  the  eonstitutiuu  of  things ;  unclmnj 
»ble  by  State-made  htw,  and  not  needing  establishment 
Biopirical  generaliuilion.     If  (he  action  by  which  the  man 

tfFected  ia  a  atago  fui-ther  away  from  the  results,  or  produi 

results  of  a  less  decisive  kind,  still  we  see  Uie  same  basis  foi" 

nwrality  in  the  physical  ordir-     Imagine  that  payment  fot 
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Iiifi  Bcrvicca  is  niado  pnrtly  in  bad  coiu  ;  or  Uiat  it  in  delayed 
beyond  tbu  date  agreed  upon ;  or  tliat  what  be  buys  to  Ml 
ia  adulterated  witb  iunutritive  luatier.  Maiufcstljr,  b^  M^ 
lit  tht'SB  deeds  which  we  condeiim  as  nnjuat,  and  which  ue 
punished  by  law,  thero  is,  as  before,  aa  interference  witb 
tlie  normal  adjustment  of  phy»i»logi(-:il  repair  tu  pfaysiolo- 
gicul  waste,  ^or  is  it  othcrwiso  wbeu  wc  pa»s  to  kinds  of 
oondnct  still  more  remotely  operative.  If  ho  is  bindcn-d 
from  enforcing  liia  claim — if  class -prcdo!ninaaoe  previtnta 
liim  from  proceeding,  or  if  a  bribed  judge  gives  a  vt-rdict 
contrary  to  evidence,  or  if  a  witness  swi-srs  falsely ;  have  not 
tbeso  dcccts,  though  ihey  affect  him  more  indirectly,  tlie 
snmo  original  cause  for  their  wroiigncsa  F  Kvtn 

with  actions  which  work  dilVubed  and  indefinite  inischivEs 
it  ia  lliQ  samo.  Suppose  that  the  man,  instead  of  being 
dealt  with  franduleiitly,  b  calumniated.  There  is,  u 
before,  a  hindrance  to  the  carrying  on  of  life- sustaining 
actirities;  for  the  loss  of  character  dptrimcntully  affects  lus 
boBinesB.  Nor  is  this  nil.  'Ilie  mental  dvpn-ssion  caused 
partially  incjipaeitates  him  for  energetic  activity,  and  pcrhapa 
brings  on  ill-health.  So  that  maliciously  or  carfles«ly  pro- 
pagating fuko  atatenieuts,  tends  both  to  diminish  his  libi 
and  to  diminielk  hia  ability  to  maintain  life.  [leace  it« 
flagitiousncsa.  Moreover,  if  we  trace  to  their  ultimata 

nmifications  the  effects  wrought  by  any  of  these  acta 
which  morality  cnlk'd  intuitive  reprobates— if  wc  ask  what 
nsults  not  to  the  individual  himself  only,  but  also  to  hia 
bvli'Qgings — if  we  observe  how  impoveriBhiueut  hindvr»  the 
ruoritig  of  his  diildren,  by  oDtuiling  nndcr-feeding  or  inad^ 
qnate  clothing,  resulting  perhaps  in  the  death  of  some  and 
the  conatitulional  injury  of  othera ;  we  see  iJmt  by  the  uecei« 
BBi'y  connexions  of  tilings  these  acta,  besides  tending  primarily 
to  lower  the  lifo  of  the  individual  aggressed  n{Kin,  t«nd, 
secondarily,  to  lower  Lho  lives  of  all  his  family,  and,  thirdly 
to  lower  lho  lifn  of  society  at  largo;  which  ta  damaged  by 
vhtteveL'  damages  its  ouite. 
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A  more  dish'nct  mcnning  will  now  be  seen  in  tho  statCH 
lent  that  the  iitilitnriaoism  whicli  recognizes  only  tl^ 
rinciples  of  coni1iictre:\o!ied  by  iodaction,  is  Ijut  pri^pariktoij 
I  the  ntilitananisra  which  deduces  these  principles  fratn  tin 
foceases  of  life  as  carried  on  under  established  conditiom 
»f  existence. 

^22a.  'ITina,  then,  is  juatified  the  allegation  made  at  th< 
it-sct,  thnt,  irrespective  of  their  distinctive  ehnracters  and 
eir  spccinl  tiMiduucies,  nil   tho  current  methods  of  ethio^ 
iVD  one  general  defect — they  negk^ct  ultimate  causnl  c 
rzions.     Of  coni-se  I  do  not  mean  that  they  wholly  ignorj 
he  iiatnral  consequences  ofaction;!;   but  I  mean  that  thej 
'cognize  them  only  incidentally.     Tbey  do  not  erect  into  4 
cthod  til c  ascertaining  n£  iiecessary  relations  between  caUGeg 
nd  rflects,  and  deducing  rules  of  conduct  from  formulatec 
at<.>mvnts  of  them. 
Every  science  begins  by  accumulating  observations,  and 
rt-seutiy  gencraiizes  these  empirically;  but  only  when  i 
fiches   the   fUigo  at  which   its  empirical   generalization^ 
f  inclnded  iu  a  rational  generalisation,  does  it   becom 
eveloped  science.   Astronomy  has  already  passed  through  i( 
gceessiro  stages:  first  collections  of  facts;  then  inductioDi 
nom  them;  and  lastly  deductive  interpretations  of  these 
Drollaries  from  a  universal  principle  of  action  among  maKself 
I  space.     Accounts  of  structures  and  tibulations  of  strati 
reaped  and  compared,  have  led  gradually  to  tho  assigniufB 
t  various  classes  of   geological    changes  to   igneous    antlj 
qneous  actions ;  and  it  is  now  tncitly  admitted  that  (jeoio; 
coomt-s  n  acience  proper,  only  iis  fast  as  such  clinnges  a 
iplaiiU'd  in  terms  of  those  natural  i)rocesses  which  hai 
riden  in  the  cooling  and  solidifying  Eurtii,  exposed  to  thd 
Iud's  heat  and  tho  action  of  tha  Moon  Upou  its  ocean.     Thfl^ 
Eionco  of  life  has  been,  and  is  still,  exliibiting  a  like  seriei 
f    steps:    the    evolutiou    of    organic   funus   at    largo, 
ving  affiliated  os  physical  actions  ia  operation  from  \ht 
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hcj^iiinin^ ;  and  the  riUtl  pbcnotueBa  etich  orglinisni 
pruSL-uts,  aro  coming  ta  hf.  undt-rstootl  rs  coonrctcd  Mill  >i 
clinti^^s,  in  paris  formed  of  innitirs  that  are  ofleetcd  b^ 
oortain  forces  nnd  di»cngAj>e  other  torcea.  So  is  it  witli 
mind.  E^rly  idi-M  conceroing  thought  aud  feeling  ignon-d 
I'VLT}' thing  like  ciiiisv,  SHve  in  n-cugniziiig  (ItoseeRecU  d 
habit  which  wt-ro  forced  on  men's  nttonUun  and  oxpreswJ 
ill  proverbs;  hut  ihere  are  growing  up  intvrpirtatioDs  o( 
thouglit  uml  feeling  as  correlates  of  tbo  actii>ns  and  rc-actiuna 
of  a  nervous  Btriictui^,  that  is  iuflueucod  bjr  ootor  cbaogn 
mid  works  in  tho  body  adnptud  chnuges:  tho  impHntiaB 
bciii^  that  p9ychoIui>y  becomes  n  scioDco,  as  fast  aa  these 
r>-htt.iuns  of  phennuicna  ar«  rxplnincd  as  conK^qavncea  uf 
nitinmto  prinL-iples.  Socii.logr,  t<io,  represent).^  down  to 
recent  tiuu^B  only  by  stray  ideas  about  social  organicalionf 
Bcnttercd  through  the  masses  of  worthless  gossip  furainlwd 
us  by  hislorinus.  is  coming  to  bo  recognized  by  aeon 
as  also  n  science;  and  such  adiim  brat  ions  of  it  88  havB 
from  tinio  to  time  appcnred  in  iho  shnpo  of  onipirioal 
gimcmliMvlionB,  are  now  b«'ginning  to  asHume  ibe  dwisetar 
of  genera] iaations  made  coherent  by  derivation  from  OaatM 
lying  in  human  nnture  placvd  under  given  conditioiis. 
Cli>arly  then.  Kthics,  which  is  a  scioucr  dealing  with  Uts 
conduct  of  atioociated  human  beings,  regiirdcd  nnder  one  of 
its  aspoota,  has  to  undergo  a  like  trausformittion }  and,  tfc 
present  nndevelopcd.  can  bo  considered  a  developed  acienoo 
only  when  it  has  undergone  tfaia  traaxformittion. 

A  pn'pnraiinn  in  tht?  simpler  Bciences  is  pre-siipposed. 
Etbtist  luiH  a  phyMcal  aspect ;  since  it  ln.-nt«  of  faaomi 
udirities  which,  in  common  with  all  expenditures  ottaerfiy, 
oonform  to  tho  law  of  tho  pcrtiiioacu  of  energy :  mocml 
priiiciplcii  must  ooufnrm  to  phyiieal  m-cfVititii-a.  It  Iiaa  ■ 
biological  aspect ;  since  it  concerns  cerLiiin  effects,  innor  and 
outvr,  iudividiial  and  sKciivl,  nf  the  vit'd  clianges  going  on 
in  the  highesl  ly[ii-  of  animal.  It  huH  a  psychologioal 
upccl;  lor  ila  aubjtict- matter  is  an  aggrc^ta  of  actiaw 
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lat  «VB  protiiptcil  by  fet-lirgs  ami  guided  by  intelligence, 
ndit  has  n  sociulo^ical  aspect;  for  these  actions,  some 
lem  directly  and  all  of  tliem  iudii-ectly,  aCTect  associat 
leings. 
What  19  the  implication  f  Belonging  nnder  one  aspect 
ch  of  these  sciences — physical,  biological,  psychological, 
ciological, — it  can  find  its  altiinate  interpretjttions  only 
n  those  i'uudanieiital  truths  which  are  cummon  to  all  of  them. 
Ji-eady  we  have  concluded  in  a  gonetiil  way  that  conduct  at 
irge,  including  the  conduct  Ethics  deals  with,  is  to  be  fully 
indcrstood  only  as  an  aspect  of  evolving  life ;  and  now  we 
brought  to  this  conclusioa  in  a  more  apcciul  way. 


§  23.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
t  moral  phcnoniL-na  as  phenomena  of  evolution ;  being 
irccd  to  do  this  by  finding  tliab  tboy  form  a  part  of  the 
jgrcgate  of  phenomena  which  evoluiion  hus  wrought  oat, 
t  the  entire  visible  universe  has  been  evolved— if  the  solar 
'Stem  as  a  whole,  the  earth  as  a  part  of  it,  the  life  in 
}iieral  which  the  earth  bears,  as  well  as  that  of  each 
(dividual  organism — if  tho  mental  phenomena  displayed 
f  ftll  creatures,  up  to  the  highest,  iu  common  with  the 
ifaeuomena  presented  by  aggregates  of  these  highest — if  one 
nd  all  conform  to  the  laws  of  evolution  ;  then  the  necessary 
upUcation  is  that  those  phenomena  of  conduct  iu  ibeao. 
ighest  creatures  with  which  Morality  is  concerned] 
[Hiforui. 

Tiiu  preceding  volumes  have  prepared  the  way  for  doalii^ 
'ith  moraU  as  thus  conceived.  Utilizing  the  conch 
leycoDtein,  lot  ns  now  observe  what  diita  nre  furnished 
ly  thi-sc.  We  will  take  in  euccession— the  physical  vieWj 
Iio  biological  view,  the  pEjchologiuai  view,  and  (bo  tocio^ 
}gicul  view. 


"n 


CHAPTER   y. 


THK    PHrSICAt    VIEW. 


5  24.  Cvery  moment  we  pass  instautlr  from 
perc«ived  actiona  to  tho  motives  implied  by  th«m ;  and 
BO  are  \vA  to  formulato  these  nctiona  in  mtrntal  terms 
rather  thiin  in  bodily  ti-nns.  Thongbts  nnd  feelings  are 
referred  to  wlicn  we  spi-nk  of  nny  imo's  deeds  wilb  praise 
or  blnmo ;  not  those  oiitrr  mtMiirpstotions  which  ri-venl  the 
thoughts  and  fn-ltngs.  Hence  we  bi'cijm©  oblivions  of  tho 
truth  that  conduct,  an  octuHlly  experienced,  consists  of 
changeit  recognized  by  touchy  sight  and  hearing. 

Tilts  habit  of  conlt-mpUling  only  iho  psychiral  faeo  of 
condact,  is  so  confirmed  that  an  cirort  is  required  to  con- 
tumplAt«  only  the  phyHienl  face.  Uiidetiiable  n«  it  is  that 
another's  beliariour  to  as  is  made  op  of  movetneiiia  of  hu 
body  and  limbs,  of  lits  facial  mu^cle^,  and  of  bis  vocal 
apparnlQs ;  it  yet  seems  pnniiloxical  to  say  tliat  iheso  are  the 
only  c1<:monts  of  cmduct  really  known  by  ns,  while  the 
olL-mcnts  of  oondnct  which  wu  exclusively  think  of  M 
t«Dstiiuting  it,  are  not  known  but  inferred. 

Hen-,  however,  ignoring  for  tho  tima  being  tho  infefrrd 
triementa  in  conduct,  wv  luivo  to  df-a)  with  the  perceived 
elemviit« — we  bavu  to  ob»«-rvc  it«  Iraira  considered  aa  a 
nut  of  combined  motions.  Tuki:ig  tho  evolution  poiut  of 
view,  and  remembering  tlutt  while  an  aggregate  evolves,  not 
ont/  the  tnatter  composing  ■!>  bat  alao  the  motion  of  t 
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ttei",  passeJ   from  an  indefinite  incitherent  liomngfne 
a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  we  liave  now  to  a 
rbelhcr  cjuilnct  aa  it  riaea  to  it-s  higher  forms,  diRplaya 
icreiising  degrees  these  characters  ;  and  whi.lherit  doeBn<^ 
ipl.iy  thorn  in  the  greatest  dog:oo  whoa  it  reachga  that! 
i^licst  form  which  we  call  moral. 


^  25.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  trait  of 
■easing  cohorenco.  ITie  conduct  of  lowij-or?ani?;0'l 
itorea  is  broadlj"  contrasted  with  [Jie  conduct  of  higlily- 
aed  creatnros,  in  having  its  saccessive  portions  feebly 
innected.  The  random  uiovementa  which  an  auimnlcule 
.kcs,  have  eeverally  no  rcforenco  to  movementa  made  a 
,ment  htfore;  nor  do  thoy  afffct  in  specific  ways  tbtk 
lOvemi'UiB  madu  im mediately  nfter,  To-dny'a  wander 
a  fish  in  search  of  food,  tbonffb  prrbiips  showinf 
sir  adjoslinents  to  cntching  diffbroiit  kinds  of  prey  st 
ferent  hours,  a,  slightly -determined  order,  are  unrfhitcd  to 
18  vraadoritig^  of  yusterdayand  to-morrow.  But  such  tuor^ 
jvelopcd  creatures  as  birds,  show  aa  in  the  building 
fsts,  the  sitting  on  egga,  tho  rearing  of  chicks,  and  thl 
ding  of  them  after  thi^y  fly,  seta  of  motions  which  form) 
jpendunt  scries,  extending  over  a  considerable  period 
sd  on  observing  the  complexity  of  the  acts  performec 
I  fetching  and  fijdng  the  fibres  of  the  nest  or  in  c^itching^ 
sd  bringing  to  the  young  each  portion  of  food,  we  dis- 
msT  in  ibe  combined  motions,  lateral  cohesion  aa  well  as 
mgitndinal  cohesion. 
Man,  liven  in  his  lowest  stato,  displays  in  hia  conduct  C 
lore  coherent  combinations  of  motions.  By  the  claboi 
lunipulatioDB  gone  through  in  miitcing  weiipons  that  ii 
for  the  chaao  next  year,  or  in  building  cauoua 
rigwaros  for  permanent  uses — by  acts  of  aggression 
efwice  which  are  connected  with  injiiriea  long  since 
Bcejred  or  comniitted,  the  eavngo  exhibits  an  aggregate 
i  motions  which,  in    some   of  its   parts,   holds    tugethiA' 
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over  great  [tcri.>ds.  Sforraver,  if  we  consider  tbe  amay 
tnorcments  implied  by  the  tnutuctiutts  uf  each  day,  ift 
the  wood,  on  the  water,  in  the  camp,  in  the  family;  wo 
■re  thai  thJa  ccfacrent  aggregate  of  movements  ia  coaipoMil 
of  many  minor  af;;^[vgatc&,  that  >ra  acrenfly  oohennt 
within  themeelf-n  aud  with  one  aaotbor.  In 

civilized  man  thi»  tntt  of  deruluped  couloct  bcconws 
amre  eoaspieaom  stilL  Be  hia  buKtness  what  it  may,  it* 
processes  involre  rcUlirclf-namoroos  dependent  motionit j 
and  day  fay  day  it  ta  so  carried  on  aa  to  show  oiitinezionfl 
tctwecn  present  motiotia  and  ntotinns  U>ng  gone  by,  aa  well 
as  motions  anticipated  in  the  distant  future.  Bi-»idc<a  the 
many  doings,  related  to  one  another,  which  the  farmer 
goes  throagb  ia  looldng  after  his  cattle,  directing  bis 
Ubonrura,  keeping  an  eye  on  his  dairy,  buying  hta  >mpl»> 
I,  wUiug  his  prodnce,  &e. ;  the  business  of  gettinf^^  his 
ijlves  numoroos  combined  moTcmoDta  on  which  the 
mla  of  sabeequent  jrcurs  dt-pcnd ;  and  in  mannrrag 

rttelds  with  a  viitw  to  Urgt-r  ivtums,  or  patting  dowa 
drsios  with  the  like  motirej  be  is  performing  acta  which 
rx«  parts  of  a  coherent  combination  reUtirety  exteasivc. 
That  the  like  holds  uf  the  abopkeeper,  manaracturer,  bankor, 
is  mnnifcst ;  and  this  incresaed  coherence  of  conduct  among 
the  ciriliiod,  will  strike  na  even  more  when  wo  remember 
how  its  parta  areoltea  oontiaued  inarotim-cti-darrangemenk 
thrungh  life,  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  making  a  fortune,  fonod- 
ing  a  fiuuily,  gaining  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Now  mark  that  a  greater  coWrence  among  its  eompoaent 
aotions,  broadly  distingnisbi-s  the  ronduL-t  wn  all  motnl 
f^on  tbe  conduct  wc  call  inimond.  The  spplicntioti  of  tho 
word  dissolute  to  tbe  last,  and  of  tbe  word  M-IT-nat  rained  to 
tbe  &nt,  impliiM  lhii< — implies  that  ci>nduct  uf  tlio  tower 
ki&d,  constitottd  of  disorderly- acl»,  ha.<i  ita  parts  relatively 
loose  in  th<-ir  n-Utions  with  one  aui^tlier;  while  coniluol 
of  the  higher  kind,  baliitiially  folkiwing  a  fikcd  order.  a« 
gdno  n  characteristic  unity  an^  coheruQCO.     In  prnpoftiaB 
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tho  conduct  is  wliat  we  call  moral,  it  ixhibits 
^itirely  settled  connexioiia  Ijctweea  antccBJciits  and 
seqaents;  for  the  doing  iHglit  implies  tbtit  under  given 
niditioiis  the  combined  motions  constituting  conduct  will 
lllow  in  a  way  that  win  be  speciSed.  Contrariwiso,  in  the 
Dndurt  of  one  whoae  principles  are  not  bigb,  the  aequeucea 
'  motions  are  doubtful.  Ho  may  pay  the  muuey  or  he  may 
(t;  be  tuny  keep  Lis  ajipointmi^ut  or  be  may  luil;  be 
U  the  tvnlh  or  he  may  lie.  The  words  trustworthineBs  and  1 
•trust wortbiiii'ss,  as  used  to  characterize  the  tivo  rcspec- 
rtly,  Bufticiently  imply  that  tber  actii^ns  of  the  one  can  be 
rohnowQ  while  those  of  the  other  can  not ;  and  this  implies 
lat  the  successive  movemonts  composing  thu  one  bear 
ore  constant  relations  to  one  another  than  do  those  ootn- 
wiug  the  other— are  more  coherent. 

^  2(5.  Indrfiniteness  accompanies  incoherence  in  conduct  1 
at  is  little  evolved ;  and  throughout  the  ascending  stages  I 
'  evoUnng  conduct,  there  is  an  increasingly-definite  co-J 
■dination  of  the  motions  constituting  it. 

Such  changes  of  fi>rm  as  the  rudest  protozoa  abow  ns,  arql 
iterly  vngui' — admit  of  no  precise  description  ;  and  thonglq 
1  higher  kinds  tha  movements  of  the  parts  are  morti 
iSnnble,  yet  the  movement  of  the  whole  in  respect  of  ■ 
Ireotioo  is  indeterminate:  there  is  no  adjustment  of  it  I 
I  this  or  the  other  point  in  spoce.  In  such  coclenterate  1 
aimals  as  polypes,  we  see  the  parts  moving  in  ways  which  1 
ck  precision;  and  in  one  of  the  locomotive  forms,  as  ftj 
ledusa,  the  coarse  taken,  otherwise  at  random,  cm  bofl 
escribed  only  as  one  which  can-it-s  it  towards  the  light,  J 
here  degrees  of  light  and  darkness  are  present.  Among  I 
iuta1o)«0  crentares  the  contrast  between  the  track  of  a  worm,  I 
jtrning  this  way  or  that  at  hazard,  and  the  definite  coura 
llcen  by  a  bee  in  its  flight  from  flower  to  flower  or  backl 
t  tho  hive,  shows  ns  the  same  thing:  the  bee's  acta  in  f 
bilding  oclls  and    feeding  larvm  farther  eshibiling  pra*J 
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cisioQ  in  the  siiuultancoua  moremeDts  as  veil  as  ia  the 
baccvssivo  movimenls.  Though  th<'  mctinas  nutdo  bjr  ■ 
lish  in  porsuing  iu  prvy  have  cotisidt;r«blo  dofinitiiiMli, 
yt-t  they  nrt>  of  &  simple  kind,  and  nro  in  this  respect  coo- 
tnutted  nith  the  tuauy  di-fiuiw  moiions  of  l/ody,  Iiew),  tai 
limbs  goQo  tbrongh  hy  A  carnivoroua  niammal  io  t)» 
couFM)  of  wnyUyin^,  running  down,  and  scixing  a  herbinmi 
nnd  fiirtlicr,  thu  lisb  e]iuw§  ns  Dont*  of  those  dofinitc1f> 
iidjustt-tl  ist.<ls  of  motions  which  in  the  inaininBl  sobierfV 
llie  rc'iring  o(  yviiug. 

>Tuch  greater  deSnitenees,  if  not  iu  the  combioed  iiMn»> 
mcnts  forming  single  act«,  still  in  the  odjiistmonts  of  maaj 
combined  arts  to  rxriona  pnrpusrs,  chiirncti-rizes  hnoiW 
conduct,  ovrn  in  it»  lowest  sbi^os.  In  mukiti^  bad  ttsinft 
wenpdns  and  in  tbo  man  con  t  rings  of  sarago  wurE<ire,  nunte^ 
mis  movements  all  precise  in  ihcir  Kdap[fllirin.s  to  proximid* 
fciids,  are  Arranged  for  tbo  mrhicvement  of  remote  endki 
with  u  precision  not  paralleled  amoDg  lowtr  cn-iitures. 
'J'he  hvca  of  civilised  men  exhibit  this  twit  tmr  mors 
ronspicuonsljr.  Kncb  industrial  art  exi-mplifirs  tho  effiicU 
of  movvmonts  which  are  stTVemlly  dcfinif^ ;  and  which  an 
di'tinitcly  arranged  in  siuinllnDOitus  and  successive  ordvr. 
BuainuM  tmnsactiunB  of  eTf>ry  kind  are  characterised  by 
exact  relitions  boiwoen  the  sfts  of  roottons  constitoting 
nets,  and  tbu  purposes  fulfilled,  in  time,  placo,  and  qnnntitj. 
Further,  the  daily  routine  of  encb  person  shows  us  in  ita 
periods  and  amounts  of  activity,  of  rest,  of  relaxalioD* 
tt  mcasared  arraDgemcnt  which  is  not  shown  ua  by  tlio 
doings  of  the  wandering  sKTago ;  who  bus  no  fixed  titucs 
fiir  hnntiDg,  slvi-ping.  f(.f<ling,  or  any  one  kind  n(  action. 

Moral  conduct  diUi-ra  fn)m  immoral  conduct  in  the  itatao 
tnsnncr  and  in  a  tike  dc}^L-o.  Thu  conscientious  tuan  ti 
exact  in  all  hi*  transactions.  Ue  supplifH  a  precise  weight 
[or  a  apecilied  siimi  ha  gives  a  difmite  quality  id 
fulfilment  of  undeiwtandiog;  ho  pays  the  full  amount  btt 
bargained  to  do.     In  timoB  as  wvU  as  in  tjnautitiea,  his  i^^ 
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answer   completely  to   anticipations.      If  he  has  raado  a 

business  contract  he  is  to  the  day ;  if  an  appointment  he 
is  to  the  minute.  Similarly  in  respect  of  truth :  his 
statements  correspond  accurately  with  the  facts.  It  is  thus 
too  in  his  family  life.  He  maintains  marital  relations  that 
are  definite  in  contrast  with  the  relations  that  result  from 
breach  of  the  marriage  contract;  and  as  a  father,  fitting 
his  behaviour  with  care  to  the  nature  of  each  child  and  to 
the  occasion,  he  avoids  the  too  much  and  the  too  little  of 
praise  or  blnme,  reward  or  penalty.  Nor  is  it  otherwise 
in  his  miscellaneous  acts.  To  say  that  he  deals  equitably 
with  those  he  employs,  whether  they  behave  well  or  ill,  is 
to  say  that  he  adjusts  his  acts  to  their  deserts ;  and  to 
say  that  he  is  judicious  in  his  charities,  is  to  say  that 
he  portions  out  his  aid  with  discrimination  instead  of 
distributing  it  indiscriminately  to  good  and  bad,  as  do 
those  who  have  no  adequate  sense  of  their  social  respon- 
sibilities. 

That  progress  towards  rectitude  of  conduct  is  progress 
towards  duly-proportioned  conduct,  and  that  duly-pro- 
portioned conduct  is  relatively  definite,  we  may  see 
from  another  point  of  view.  One  of  the  traits  of  conduct 
we  call  immoral,  is  excess;  while  moderation  habitually 
characterizes  moral  conduct.  Now  excesses  imply  extreme 
divergences  of  actions  from  some  medium,  while  maintenance 
of  the  medium  is  implied  by  moderation  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  actions  of  the  last  kind  can  be  defined  more  nearly 
than  those  of  the  first.  Clearly  conduct  which,  being  unre*- 
strained,  runs  into  great  and  incalculable  oscillations,  therein 
ditfcrs  from  re  trained  conduct  of  which,  by  implic^ition, 
the  oscillations  fall  within  narrower  limits.  And  falling 
within  narrower  limits  necessitates  relative  dofiniteness  of 
movements. 

§  27.  That  throughout  the  ascending  forms  of  life,  along 
with  increasing   heterogeneity  of  structure  and  function; 
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ihtTc  (foes  increasing  lieterogcnoity  of  cQiidnct — increasing 
diversity  in  the  sets  of  extci'Ditl  motions  and  coubmod 
Buts  of  sncli  motions — needs  not  b*  sliown  in  dctiuL  Nor 
need  it  be  sliown  that  bejcoming  reUtivuly  grwit  in  ibi' 
motions  coRsUtnting  the  conduct  of  tlio  QHCivilixtKl  man, 
iLie  helerogi-noity  has  become  still  gretittfr  lu  those  which 
the  rivilized  man  goes  tlirougli.  We  nmy  pa&i  at  oooe  to 
that  farther  degree  of  the  likw  contnst  which  wo  see  on 
ascending  from  tho  conduct  of  the  immoral  to  that  of  Uw 
moml. 

Instead  of  recognizing  this  contrast,  moeit  nwlcrs  will  lit 
inclined  to  identify  a  moral  life  with  a  life  little  varied  falill 
activitiea.  But  here  we  come  Dpon  a  defect  in  the  current 
conception  of  morality.  This  comparative  nniformity  in 
the  aggrcgntii  of  motions,  which  goes  along  with  morality 
ta  cummouly  conceived,  is  not  only  not  mural  but  is  tho 
n^erse  of  mor.il.  The  better  a  man  fulfils  every  roqniro- 
mcnt  of  lift.-,  alike  aa  ngards  hia  own  body  and  mind,  as 
regards  the  bodies  and  minds  of  those  dependent  on  liioii 
and  as  regards  the  bodies  and  minds  of  his  ^Uuw- 
eitisens,  the  more  varied  do  his  activities  become.  The  more 
I'nlly  he  does  all  th<.-so  things,  tbe  more  betcrogeneoiiB 
must  bo  his  moveraenta. 

One  who  satialies  pergonal  needs  only,  goes  throagh, 
other  things  eqnal,  less  nmltiform  processes  than  one  wbo 
also  administers  to  tho  np4-ds  of  wife  and  children.  Sup* 
posing  then)  nrt<  no  other  d iiTn-nces,  the  addition  of  hDiilf 
relations  tiect'S»arily  renders  tbe  actions  of  the  man  whu 
fulfils  the  duties  of  hasband  and  parent,  more  hvlcrogoDcoini 
tbnn  tlinfte  of  tho  man  who  has  no  such  duties  to  fulfil,  or, 
buving  them,  docs  not  fulfil  thi-m  ;  and  to  say  that  his  actioiM 
aro  more  hctLTogeneuus  is  to  say  that  tln-ix;  is  a  gre*ter 
liett rogtncity  in  tho  combined  motions  he  goes  tbroDgli. 
'i'he  like  holds  of  sorinl  obi  illations.  These,  inpropurtioDU* 
citizen  duly  porformn  t)i<-m,  eomplicul«i  his  muvomqnte 
couidenbl 
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iin,  il  ha  takes  a  part  in  pnlitical  agitation,  if  he  ntda  i 
jlTtisiiig  knowk'dije,  lie,  in  eocli  of  tbesu  way.-*,  adila  to  li 
iuds  of  activiiy — imikes  bis  s^ts  of  muvutueuts  mui 
mlttfomi ;  bo  differing  frutn  Uie  uma  wlio  in  the  alavt 
t  one  (le&ire  or  group  of  desires. 

Tl>Dii<rh  it  is  uuusual  to  consider  as  having  a  moral  aspect 
losu  ^-tivities  which  culture  involvus,  yet  to  the  few  ^ 
old  that;  doe  exercise  of  all  tlio  higlier  fiuiultics,  intellectunj 
od  rosthecio,  must  be  included  in  the  conception  of  com^ 
IctH  life,  here  ideutilied  with  tbi;  idcidly  moral  lifo,  it  wiQj 
p  manill-st  tliat  a  further  heterogeneity  is  implied 
(Cm.  For  each  of  such  activities,  constituted  by  that  pi 
P  chcso  {licuIHcs  which  is  OTOuttially  added  to  their  life" 
ibsurvtDg  uses,  udds  to  the  multiformity  of  the  aggregated, 
lotions. 

Briefly,  then,  if  the  conduct  L*  the  best  possible  on  everj 
Dcasiun,  it  follows  that  iw  the  occasions  are  endless^ 
wicd  ibu  acta  w-ill  be  endlessly  vuried  to  suit — the  hetero 
jneity  iu  the  combinations  of  motions  will  be  extreme. 

§28.  Evolution  in  conduct  considered  aader  its  moraHl 
■pect,  is,  liko  all  other  evolution,  toward*  equilibrium.  I"" 
0  not  moun  that  it  is  towards  the  Bqiiilibriiim  ruKchcd  at 
Bath,  though  this  is,  of  course,  the  fioal  statit  which  tho 
volution  of  the  highest  man  has  in  common  with  all  loweij 
evolution ;  but  I  mean  tliat  it  is  towards  a  moving  oquili^r 
brium. 

We  have  seen  that  maintaining  life,  expressed  in  phyaicAt] 
■ms,  is  mnint^iining  a  balanced  combination  of  intcrnalfl 
Lions  in  faci.'  of  estcrnal  forces  tending  to  overthrow 
re  have  seen  tliat  advanca  towards  a  higlier  life, 
an  Acquirement  of  ability  to  maintain  the  balance  for 
loogor  period,  by  tho  succcssiva  additions  of  organic 
iliancDs  whicli  by  tlicir  actions  counteract,  moi-e  and  J 
iwre  fuUy,  tho  disturbing  I'oroL's.  Here,  thon,  wu  are  led! 
the  conclusion  that  ttie  lilie  culltid  moral  ia  oao  iu  whicha 
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Lhifa  DiiuiiK^aance  of  the  luoriiig  eqailibrinm  rcoclict 
Iilct.^iieKii,  "r  apjiroachos  most  ni-tirl^  to  comploteui^ita. 

This  trjth  is  clearly  discKised  on  observinf*  how  tbow 
physiological  rhythms  wliii-h  vagnely  slww  tboioeelTca 
tvhen  orgnniauition  bi^giii!,  become  more  ref^Inr  im  woQ  u 
more  vsriows  in  tht-ir  kimis,  as  or|^iii»tti«n  ailxTUioee. 
Periodicity  is-  but  feebly  nturkod  in  the  u^rtions,  iiiDer  nod 
outer,  of  the  rodt-st  typos.  Where  life  is  low  there  a 
jnasive  depGndoDce  on  the  nccidGata  of  tbo  emrimDmcttt ; 
and  this  entails  ^rcst  irro^ilarilios  in  tfao  vital  proccnefc 
Tho  tflking  in  of  food  by  a.  polyjKi  is  at  iiitcrvnts  now  *bort 
now  very  long,  as  clrcumstAnces  dctcnnint! ;  and  tta 
utili»ition  of  it  is  by  a  slow  dispersion  of  the  Bhaorbed 
jmrt  through  the  tiftsurs,  aided  only  l>y  thi>  irregular  nmfp- 
mi-nts  of  tho  creature's  body ;  while  such  at-mtion  aa  w 
eff<.'ct<.-d  is  siuiilnrly  without  a  trace  of  rhythm.  Much  bigber 
up  we  still  fiud  very  imperfect  periodicilies;  aa  in  the  in- 
ferior D)oIIq>^cs  whii.-h,  t)ii>ii^h  po»KeKRL-d  of  rnsculnr  systinM, 
hare  no  propor  circuliUiou,  but  mt'nily  a  slow  movciDent  nl 
tlie  cmdu  blood,  now  in  oue  din.'Ction  through  the  voasolli 
and  then,  arter  a  pause,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Onlr 
with  w olI-dt'Tolopcd  structures  do  there  come  a  rbytbmioil 
pulae  and  a  rhythm  of  the  respiratory-  actions.  And  tbea 
in  birds  and  mammnla,  along  with  great  rapidity  and  nga- 
larity  in  those  essential  rhythrax,  aud  along  with  a  eoaae- 
<}n(*titly  great  vital  uctivily  and  therefore  gnwt  exi)eitditiire, 
coinpamlive  regularity  in  the  rbytbtn  of  the  alimeataiy 
actions  is  established,  as  well  as  in  the  rhythm  of  actiri^ 
and  rest ;  since  the  rapid  waste  to  wliich  rapid  unlsation  and 
respiration  are  instrumvntnl,  neeesBJtntt.'s  tolerably  regalar 
supplies  of  Dutriment,  as  well  as  recurring  intervals  of  aleep 
during  which  repair  may  overtake  waste.  And  from 
these  stagi-s  the  moving  o({uilibriuui  eharacleristtd  by  niflb 
inttT-di'peitdent  rhythms,  is  cootiuunlly  made  better  bjr  tie 
<-(iuur«-rartiug  of  mora  and  noru  of  thnso  aciiooa  whiclL 
twid  to  perturb  it.  So  is  it  aa 
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roitt  earage  to   cirilizyd   aod  fi-nm  tlie  lowest  ainonfi^  t 

vilized  to  the  bigliest.  The  rlnthm  of  externiil  nctiontd 
i)uircd  to  maintain  tlio  I'tjvthm  uf  internal  actions,  becomen 
tnoro  coiuplionted  aiicl  more  complete;  making 
lom  into  a  belter  moving  equilibrium.  Thu  irreguIaritiL-w 
bit-h  tbc-ir  conditions  o£  cvbtcnce  etit  lil  on  primitive  c 
hntinuaily  cause  wide  deviations  from  the  metin  state  of  tba) 

iving  equilibriam — wide  oscillatious ;  wbic!li  imply  impi 
icEioa  of  it  fur  the  time  being,  and  bring  about  its 
remAtiire  ovcrrbrow.  In  such  civiliKuil  men  i 
n  ill-ciinducied,  frL-queat  perfnrbationa  of  the  n 
[□ilibriam  uro  caused  by  thoaa  excesses  churactcciaiiig  n 
reer  in  which  the  periodidtifs  are  much  broken; 
colnmoa  result  iij  that  the  rhythm  of  the  internal  act 
aag  often  deranged,  the  moving  ciiiiibbnum,  rendered  b^ 
mncb  impe>i-foct,  itt  gcnernlly  shonteued  in  diirntion,] 
fhile  one  in  whom  the  interiml  rhythms  r^re  bi-st  main- 

incd  is  one  by  whom  the  external  actions  retpiired  to  fnlfilJ 
II  needs   and   duties,  severally  perrormed  oa  the  r^ciir-l 

T  occtisions,  conduce  to   a  moving  equilibrium  that  is  an 

:e  involved  and  proloisged. 

OE  ooarsfl   llie    irajiliciilion   is  that  the  man  who   tUiia  ' 

whes  the  limit  of  evolution,  exists  in  a  sncioty  congruous 
Hh  his  nature— is  a  mtin  ainon^  men  similiii'ty  con^titutGcI, 

severally  in  harmony  with  that  sociul  euviroomeut  \ 
ihich  they  have  formed.  Tliis  iH,i.ndeed,  thu  only  possibility.  ' 

irthepnidnctionof  thehigliesc  type  of  uiuD.CHn  go  on  only  J 
art  paxgu  with  the  prodocti<m  of  the  highest  type  of  society.  T 
implied  conditions  ore  those  bcEore  described  ua  ] 
DCOmpanyitig  the  most  evolved  conduct — conditions  undei 
rbivh  each  can  fulfil  all  his  needs  iiud  rear  tbc  due  numbepS 
!  progeny,  not  only  witbont  hindering  others  from  doiugl 

)  like,  but  while  aiding  tbcin  iu  doing  the  like.  Anctl 
ridoutly,  considered  under  its  physical  aspect,  the  conduct! 
r  the  individual  so  con»tituted,  and  nnsociatud  with  like] 
idividnale,  is  one  in  which  all  tlie  aclions,  that  is  tlie  com-] 
J  motions  of  all  kinds,  have  become  such  as  ilul^  ta  J 
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■Mct  ererjr  dailj  ptrvw.  craj  orjinaij  oecaneaue,  aid 
sTCfj  coDtiiipency  ra  bi»  cwiTiroinMsl.  CuaipiMn  li&  ia  ■ 
emnplcCe  sodrC;  is  bat  MKiUier  iwcr  for  ootoplvt*  aqaili* 
briom  beCwcMi  ite  o^-onliaated  actmuea  of  oi^  •oetat  uit 
and  Ifaose  ol  ^  BggKgBM  of  sa^k 

4  S9l  Eren  to  tvadcn  of  pncvdaj  nloaH!!,  wtd  atSI 
man  to  oiher  ra«l«n,  Uier«  »iU  aeets  a  sUnBgeacKs,  «r 
e«cn  an  abaoidiljr,  ia  tfais  prBFcntatMB  of  morml  oondod 
at  phf  iiod  trmtft.  It  has  b«ra  nwrtfftJ  to  make  it  bcKreter. 
if  tkak  tv-dutribatiaa  of  aiaUer  aD<2  motioii  ooostitatinjf 
wnlotioQ  gue*  o&  is  aQ  ajfgreg»tr«,  iu  U*n  nia«t  ba 
falfillrd  Id  ifae  amot  dtfvetoped  faeii^  aa  in  onerj  otber 
thing;  and  liia  acticms,  wb«a  deeomposcd  into  mouom, 
nnut  «z>nn|>Ury  it«  Uw«.  Tltts  wa  Sad  that  thej-  do.  Thorn 
ia  aa  entire  curtfttpoodcvec  befa-cen  BKml  erolutioii  and 
evolation  as  phjrsicmllr  defined. 

CuoJuct  as  acttttllr  koowo  t^t  as  ta  pcrorptioa  aal 
■oc  aa  inteffmicd  iato  the  accmapaajiaj  feeUag*  umI 
iJiM,  cmaists  of  oombcned  ^ntinai.  On  asoenduig 
throt^  tha  varioas  gmltts  of  aaiiaat*  cnatarea,  we  fiad 
I  oMabised  Bottoaa  efaametcriaud  by  incrcafiiij;  oobe- 
f  dcGsiaaBeM  coondered  Magi;  and  in  thotr 
MpB,  and  taOTMsrag  hetarognhdtr ;  aiid  ia 
{  Enxa  lower  to  h^:ber  ^fpra  of  Ban,  as  weQ  aa 
a  adnnon;  tma  Iha  has  wwal  to  tha  oora  moral  Qrpa  «l 
nan,  tl>t-»<!-  irsits  of  erohiai;  eoadaci  beoonte  mon  maAad 
•till.  Piulh(T,  ««  aaa  that  iho  IncnaAag  rnhiirnTi^ 
deCn^enc-Mi,  and  hcUtugvuLitf,  of  tha  ooMbioMl  OHiliaBa^ 
are  instramratal  to  tbe  better  tBainteoaaoe  of  a  moving 
eqailibnus.  Where  thv  rrolatina  is  Huall  this  ia  *mf 
^psricci  and  sooD  cut  tb^irti  wtth  adnutcing  erolatiuQ, 
ftrbging  greater  puwrr  and  intcUijjvacv.  it  Uecoawa  mnra 
ftndyaad  )oofp.'r  cuntinui^l  in  bm  of  adrvrre  actiooa;  m 
Ib^  boisaa  ratw  at  Uiyv  it  is  c»m|«nuin-l;  re^nlw  aad 
cadanag ;  *S^ff  rt^gvlaritj'  and  •odnnagaaas  are 
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5  30.  The  trutli  that  the  ideally  moral  man  iH  ono  in 
whom  the  moving  equilibrium  is  perfect,  or  approaches 
nearest  to  perfection,  becomes,  when  translated  into  physio  - 
logical  language,  the  truth  that  he  is  one  in  whom  the 
functions  of  all  kinds  are  duly  fulfilled.  Each  function  ha3 
some  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  needs  of  life :  tho 
fact  of  its  existence  as  a  result  of  evolution,  being  itself  a 
proof  that  it  has  been  entailed,  immediately  or  remotely,  by 
the  adjustment  of  inner  actions  to  outer  actions.  Conse- 
quently, non-fulfilment  of  it  in  normal  proportion  is  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  requisite  to  complete  life.  If  there  is 
defective  dischargo  of  the  function,  the  organism  expe- 
riences some  detrimental  result  caused  by  the  inadequacy. 
If  the  discharge  is  in  excess,  there  is  entailed  a  reaction 
upon  the  other  functions,  which  in  some  way  diminishes 
their  eflBciencies. 

It  is  true  that  during  full  vigour,  while  the  momentum 
of  the  organic  actions  is  great,  the  disorder  caused  by 
moderate  excess  or  defect  of  any  one  function,  soon 
disappears — the  balance  is  re-established.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  always  some  disorder  results  from 
excess  or  defect,  that  it  influences  every  function  bodily 
and  mental,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  lowering  of  the  life  for 
-he  time  being. 

Beyond   the    temporary    falling    short    of    complete  life 
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implied  hy  tmdae  or  inadeqttiite  dischurfra  of  m  fiitictMiii 
tUere  is  eiitniltnl,  as  nn  akinmlc  rvsall,  dt-crcaecd  length  of 
life.  If  some  fuuctjon  b  bnbitually  pt-rformMl  in  excesn  tif 
the  recjairemcnt,  or  in  defect  of  the  rvquirvntent ;  and  if,  aa 
n  conseqnenoe,  then*  ts  an  ofU-n-repeated  p(>rtnrbadoa  of  tkr 
functions  at  large  ;  there  rvsnlts  some  ehroinc  demngcment 
ill  tite  bnloDce  uf  the  ranrtimis.  Xoct-ssaril;  renctinjf  vrn  ths 
MTuctoreK,  and  rc<^tstering  in  them  its  accumaUted  efft-os, 
this  dcntngrmcnt  vrorks  a  general  dcterioratioo ;  md 
when  the  viLil  cni^rgies  bvjpii  to  decliDP,  the  marring  9qm&- 
hnum,  fnrtlier  from  perf<.-t;iton  tliau  it  would  eisu  hsTe  htnw, 
la  Bocmer  ovenbronrn :  death  is  more  or  lesd  prematare> 

Ileitis  the  moral  man  is  one  who^'  fnnctiona — many  aid 
varied  in  tlieit*  kinds  as  we  hnVc  seen — oro  all  diaehargwl 
in  degrcvs  duly  adjusted  to  the  cunditions  of  exislenou. 

^  31.  Strange  aa  the  ooiictiuiott  looks,  it  is  nerertheleM  a 
coDrlnsios  to  be  here  drawn,  that  the  perfunuaoce  of  oTurf 
Intiction  is,  in  a  seusc,  a  moral  oblivion. 
^Kbis  usually  thought  that  morality  rr-rjaircs  na  only  to 
^Hlnun  eaeh  vital  acttvitics  aa,  in  our  prrs<'nt  statr, 
^■t  often  pushed  to  excess,  or  such  as  cuuflict  with 
■vwmge  wt-Uarc,  ape^-ial  or  general ;  but  it  &L>o  reqoirrs 
us  to  carry  on  thcM)  vital  activities  op  to  their  nomal 
limits.  ^U  the  autmal  functtoti*,  in  ci'mniua  with  all 
the  hi<;her  faiirtiony,  have,  as  thus  ondervtood,  tlteir 
iiii|M.'mtivi'nvM.  White  reeof;nising  the  fiu-t  tlint  in  oar 
stale  of  tfaniiitioii,  cluuMrleriied  by  very  imperfect  itdAp- 
talion  of  eonstiiutiijn  to  conditions,  morm]  obhgntions  of 
vu)>reme  kioda  often  upce*«itato  cimduct  which  i§  ph^-sically 
injur  OU8 ;  wo  munt  Bl»a  n-cogniie  the  hct  that,  consideisd 
■port  from  other  eUi-ets,  it  ia  imntuml  so  to  inaX  the  bod/ 
M  in  any  wmjr  to  diminish  the  fulncu  ur  rigoor  of  tbi 
Tibtlity. 

neun*  results  one  hw*  «f  setions.  Then*  may  in  vnrj 
eaaebc  put  the  que«:(utis — Dues  tko  ai:lii«  t«iid  to  main- 
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of  complete  lil'c  for  ttic  time  being  T  and  does  it  t 

proloDgatioti  of  life  to  iis  full  extent.?     To  answer  yes  o 
to  either  ol'  these  questions,   is  implicitly  to  class  tli»! 

lion  a».  right  or  wrong  in  ivspccfc  of  its  immodiitte  bearings  J 
hatever  it  may  ba  in  respect  of  its  remotL'  hearings. 

The  seeming  paradoxicalness  o£  this  statemuut  rexnlto-l 
Dtn  the  tendenry,  so  difficult  of  avoidance,  to  judge  a  I 
incIuBion  which  pre-siipposea  an  ideil  humanity,  by  its  I 
iplicaliility  to  fanmanity  as  now  existing.  The  foregoing- 1 
inctabion  refers  to  tbnt  highest  conduct  in  which,  as  we  I 
vre  seen,  the  ovoluiioa  of  conduct  terminates — that  oou-  I 
net  in  which  the  making  of  all  ndjnstments  of  nets  to  endwl 
itsei'ving  complete  iiidividnal  life,  togetlier  with  all  tlioss  I 
ibseTvin[f  innintenance  of  offspring  and  preparation  ofl 
lem  for  maturity,  not  only  CDnaist  with  the  makiug  of  liks  f 
Ijustmcnts  by  others,  but  furthers  it.  And  tiiis  cou- 
ption  of  conduct  in  its  nltimate  form,  impliea  thei  I 
rtiception  of  a  nature  having  such  conduct  for  its  spon*  1 
Jieous  ontcomo — the  product  of  its  normal  acri^ 
Q  understanding  tho  matter,  it  beeomes  manifest  thab  I 
ler  EUcli  conditions,   any    falling  short  of    function, 

iH  as  any  excess  of  function,  implies  deviation  from  the  J 

St  conduct  or  from  perfectly  moral  conduct. 

$  32.  Thus  far  in  treating  of  conduct  from  the  biological 
lint  of  view,  we  have  cunsiderod  its  conRtitnent  actions 
Icr   tlieir    physiological    aapt-cts    only;    leaving  out  of 
;ht  their  psychological  aspects.    We  have  recognized  the 
ilily  changes  and  have  ignored  the  acco.-npanying  mentiiil 
And  at  first  sight  it  si-eina  UL-edful  for  us  hero  to 
since  taking  acoouni  of   states   of  consciousness, 
'utly  implies  an  iaelasioa  of  the  psychological  view  in  . 
e  biological  view. 
This  ia  not:  so  however.      Ab  was  pointed   out   in   ths  I 
rinni'lea  of  Pat/rJiofo'iif    (§}  5.i,  53}  we  enter  upon  pay-  I 
lology  proper,   ouly  when  we  begia   to   treat  of   mental  f 
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rtatea  nnd  tkeir  relfttions,  consi^vrvd  fts  referrtDg  to  extetnol 
sgeoU  and  their  ivUtioos,  White  «e  coooem  oonelvee 
oxditsiTcIr  with  mod^  of  nund  m  oorreUtires  «f  nerroai 
diuigi%  wo  mro  tiratrnf;  of  what  was  theiv  di^tin^uislicd  w 
mtho-phynology.  Wv  pass  to  psychology  o&Ijr  whmi  wo 
consiiinr  tht>  conrspaniltMtce  betwevn  the  eonnexions  nmin^ 
•chjectire  BUUa  mnd  the  coonexioat  ftOMOg'  objrctiirt' 
■ctioDs.  Ben^  theo,  without  tmngrMsiBg  the  limtta  of 
our  iiuBediate  topi^  we  mar  dral  with  fnUaga  wnd  fuactkiiis 
m  their  mntoal  d«pendenci4rs. 

We  CKDDot  omit  doing  this ;  becnoM  the  psrchical  chm^^ 
which  «ccouipaa7  miiBT  uf  the  phrsicnl  changes  io  tbo 
eif^ism,  are  biological  fikrtors  in  two  waya.  Tfaoee  feel* 
inga,  dassed  as  scnutiona,  which,  direetlj  iottialeil  in 
the  bodilj  fnmowoHe,  go  ml<m^  with  eertaia  atates  of  th* 
vital  oc^ns  aad  more  ttmspicQiiatly  with  eertaia  rtafwi 
«f  the  external  orgaiia,  now  aerro  mainlr  «»  guides  Id 
tke  pettunaaaee  of  fancttons  bat  partly  a«  atimili,  BDd 
iMnr  aerre  aauil/  ••  Btimali  ttnt  io  •  smaltn-  dc-^ree  m 
{(■idee.  Vicoal  ■ewlinoa  wluch,  as  eo-ordiaated,  enabla 
ea  to  dinot  oar  monounto,  alao^  if  virid,  nise  tbs  nte  of 
reapiratioa}  while  aaoaatioos  of  cold  and  beat,  gmlly 
depceaunf  or  raising  the  vital  actiooa,  serve  abo  far  par^ 
pom  of  diaerimiBataoa.  So,  too,  the  feriinga  rlaaaed  «> 
ewotiOBa,  which  am  not  locafaabW  in  the  bodtly  fraraewot^ 
act  to  nore  general  wars,  alike  aa  gwidea  aod  stinwU — 
having  inSoenccs  over  the  perfonBanoe  of  fnnctiona  noro 
pofcmt  even  ihaa  hare  most  senKrftoBa.  Fear,  at  tfaa 
mam  tine  ^at  it  nTg<cs  flighl-and  evolves  the  (oroea  spent 
in  it,  abo affecU  tW  hvart  and  the  ahmeatary  canal;  wbtia 
jpf,  pf«ia>plii>g  pcr«t*traoe  is  the  actiuas  bringing  it,  riool- 
ttmttnsiy  exalu  the  riacenl  proceaeca. 

Hcbob  in  treating  of  coodocC  aader  ila  biological  asiwul, 
«•  are  eomprltcd  to  rowickr  that  iat«r>«o(ioQ  of  (eebnga  and 
fmwttwia.  which  ia  cMtatial  to  aaioHd  Ue  in  all  i 
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U    5  33.  In  tliB  Principlis  of  Ps'ichnJoy;/,  $  124,  iL  was  showu  1 

llmt    necessarily,  througlioat   the  auiiuflte    world   at  lar^o, 

"pains  are  the  currol'itires    of    nctions  injurious    to   tlio 

orginiEin,  while  pii?aaures  are  the   correliitivea  of  actions 

UAcmducive  to  its  wplfnro;"  Gince  "it  is  an  tnevilable  deduc- 

B^n  Irom  the  hypotheEis  of  Evululion,  that  riiCLS  of  sentient 

ftlB^ttnres    could  have  come  into   existence  nnder  no  othei 

^OODditions."     The  argument  was  as  follows  : — 

If  wc  tDlwtilnCe  for  tbe  wmd  Hrataie  Iha  eqnivfilmil  plirnsc — a  feeling  wbidlfl 
f  kre  Mok  to  liring  into  conHCioiuTiesB  ami  reUiii  llii're,  and  if  we  Bubsliliitu  fuff 
■r->til  Pain  Ihs  eqsiislcnt  phriin — ■  fielius  wl'ich  we  eccti  to 
cinatncst  anil  la  kvep  ont ;  we  ice  at  once  that,  if  the  stntci  of  i 
nliich  s  creature  euileavoun  to  mnintiiin  me  ilie  correlative!  of  iQJiiiioti* 
,  anil  if  the  staid  uf  couiclimaiiMi  witith  it  enilcaTonra  to  expel  are  tlui  I 
!i  of  U'Delicial  aclinuB,  it  tiitisiquii-kl;  ilitBiiieartlirooitli  iwi-HisleiiOT  J 
■tntiie  tnjariona  mil  aviii'liuca  of  the  licnclifuiL     In  othi-r  wurda,  tiinse  n 
il  bciit;;*  onlf  ran  hive  suitiioil  la  wbiih,  on  the  vrvngi!,  ugntM«  ord(»lrcd 
•*  went  along  with  octivitieE  oindiicire  to  tlic  nmiiili'Tiiinco  of  life,  whiU 
■WgruAlilc  an<I  bulillnallj'-atoJdcd  fccl>Q;;i  went  tUnng  with  ■cliritlo«  direi 
lii-ctlji  dettmciive  of  life:  and  there  must  ever  hore  been,  other  III  in|{^ 
,  ihe  most  nanicrom  and  long-coti tinned  mrrivaU  among  mce 
■iljti- (meats  of  fcclingi  to  Mtimu  trcre  the  best,  It^ndiuj;  eve 
It  peitecl  a'ijaBunent. 

.  Fit  connexions  between  acts  and  results  must  establist 
Bemselvbs    in    living    things,   even    before   consciousnesal 
Liid  after  the  rise  of  consciousness  these  connexions]^ 
1  change  in  no  other  way  than  to  become  better  estab-J 
ihcd.     At  iho  very  outset,  life  is  ninintnined  by  persistenoa  ^ 
I  acts  which  conduce  to  it,  and  dei^intauce  from  acts  which 
bpede  it;  and  whenever  ecntiency  mate  its  appearance  aa 
X  acconipaiiimi'iit,  ile  forms  must  be  such  that  in  the  one  , 
3  the  produced  feeling  is  of  a  kind  Ihat  will  be  sought— 
;,and  in  the  other  case  is  of  a,  kind  that  will  ba 
BiinQed — pain.     Observe  the  necessity  of  these  relations  aft  | 
shibited  in  the  concnsto. 
1  A  plant  which  envflops  a  bnried  bone  with  a  plexuu  of  J 
mtlt-ts,  or  a   potato   which   directs    its    blanched   shoota 
words  a  grating  through  which  light  comes  into  the 
lows  us  that  the  chuugea  which  outer  .'igciits  iliuiuf^elrufl 
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Bet  ap  in  its  tissnes  are  eliangcs  which  aid  tire  i 
of  these  agents.  ]f  wn  ask  what  woald  fanppcn  if  s  ' 
plntil's  roots  f^w  not  towards  the  place  wbcro  thciv  WM 
moistnre  but  awny  Errnn  it,  or  if  Its  lc%vvs,  enabUtl  bj^  li?l>l 
to  aKsimilale.  ncTerllit-U-ssbcnt  tbemsclres  tovranis  the  dark- 
neaa ;  we  Bee  thitt  deaUi  would  rvsulL  in  the  abaence  of  ilia 
existing  adjugtments.  This  general  ivblion  is  still  better 
shown  in  an  insectivoroas  plant,  such  as  the  ViontM 
mtMfipnIa,  wbich  keeps  its  trap  dosed  nmnd  animal  maltrr 
bat  not  round  other  matter.  Hne  tl  is  nianifeftt  that  tt» 
Eliinulus arising  from  the  fir^t  pai-t  of  tlto absorbed  siibittaDcei 
ilsi-lT  sets  up  those  actions  by  which  the  mass  of  tho  sab- 
iBce  is  utiliK^  for  lite  pliuit's  bcneGi.  Wbm 

i  pass  from  vegetal  or^m'sms  to  anconscioas  aninnl 
loisms,  wi?  aeo  a  like  connexion  between  proclin^ 
[  adrantage.  On  observing  how  the  leolaclet  of  • 
poljpo  attach  tlirinselves  t",  and  bcfpn  to  cirtse  ronnd,  a 
liring  cnaiure.  cir  some  atiimal  sabstaiiec,  while  they  uv 
rndifli-n'nt  to  the  touch  of  other  substance;  we  are  sitnilaHy 
shown  thiit  diffusion  of  some  of  the  nutritire  juices 
into  the  tentiu-K-s,  which  is  an  tucipicnt  a^imilatmn, 
caoaes  tht*  motions  efTocting^  prvlumsioii.  And  it  i^t  obvious 
that  life  would  c«ase  were  tht>v  relations  rerersi-d.  Nor 

is  H  otherwise  with  ihis  fniidamental  connexion  between 
contact  with  food  and  taking  in  of  food,  aiuoug  con- 
scions  crcaforcs,  op  to  the  Tcry  hi/lio-t.  Taating  % 
snbstanco  implies  the  patungu  of  its  niiiloculos  tfaroagh 
the  oiuitiua  mcinbranti  of  tlie  tunguo  and  pnlate;  and 
(his  absorption,  when  it  occurs  with  a  aiibstanoe  st-rrinj; 
for  food,  is  but  a  commcncvnitrnt  of  iho  aboorptton  oarried 
on  throughout  the  alirnentary  cnnsl.  Mort<oTer,  the  seosation 
accump^nying  this  abMirplinn,  wlion  it  is  of  the  kind  pro- 
dnc(<d  by  fjod,  initiates  at  thu  place  whuro  tt  is  strotigMt, 
in  fnin'.  of  the  pharyox,  an  aDtom:itic  act  id  swallowin;;, 
11)  a  inaoncT  rudely  aiuilo^ms  to  th.it  in  which  the  sliuiultn 
wf  absorption  iu  a  polype'*  k-nlacloa  uiit«lit  prdicnsioih 
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If    from    these    processes     and    relations    that     imply 
contact  between  a  creature's   surface   and    the    substance 
it  takes  in,  we  turn  to  those  set  up  by  diffused  particles 
of  the   substance,   constituting  to   conscious  creatures   its 
odoor^  we  meet  a  kindred   general   truth.     Just  as,  after 
ooDfact,  some  molecules  of  a  mass   of  food  are  absorbed 
by  the  part  touched,  and  excite  the  act  of  prehension  ;  so 
•re  absorbed  such  of  its  molecules  as,  spreading  through 
the  water,  reach  the  organism  ;  and,  being  absorbed  by  it, 
excite    those  actions  by  which  contact  with   the    mass  is 
effected.  If  the  physical  stimulation  caused  by  the  dispersed 
particles  is   not  accompanied   by    consciousness,  still   the 
motor  changes   set  np   must   conduce   to   survival  of  the 
organism    if  they  are  such  as  end  in   contact ;  and  there 
■last  be  relative  innutrition  and  mortality  of  organisms  in 
which  the  produced  contractions  do  not  bring  about  this 
resnlt.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  whenever  and  wherever 
Ihe  physical  stimulation  has  a  concomitant  sentiency,  this  must 
be  such  as  consists  with,  and  conduces  to,  movement  towards 
Ae  nutritive  matter :  it  must  be  not  a  repulsive  but  an  attrac- 
tive sentiency.     And  this  which  holds  with  the  lowest  con- 
scioasness,  roust  hold  throughout;  as  we  see  it  do  in  all  such 
miperior  creatures  as  are  drawn  to  their  food  by  odour. 

Besides  those  movemenis  which  cause  locomotion 
those  which  effect  seizure  must  no  less  certainly 
become  thus  adjusted  The  molecular  changes  caused 
bj  abs^irption  of  nutritive  matter  from  organic  substance 
ID  contact,  or  from  adjacent  org.inic  substance,  initiate 
motions  which  are  indefinite  where  the  organization  is 
]ow^  and  which  become  more  definite  with  the  advance  of 
organisation.  At  the  outset,  while  the  undifferentiated  proto- 
plasm is  everywhere  absorbent  and  everywhere  contractile, 
changes  of  form  initiated  by  the  physical  stiraula'ion  of 

jaoent  nutritive    matter    are    vague,    and    ineffectually 

•ptedto  utilisation  of  it;  but  gradually,  along  with   the 
■Jttalion  into  ports  that  are  contractile  and  parts  tluit 
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lire  absorbent,  tliese  niolions  become  bptter  adapted;  for 
Dccessanly  indiviiluals  in  wliic]!  Uie}- are  least  ndnpt^d  dn- 
appear  ^ler  tliau  tliosc  in  Tvliich  ihey  nre  maul  adnptnl. 
Itecogiiiziog  tbis  nccc^sitv  we  have  bcm  espc-cJalijr  to 
rvcQ^ize  a  farther  accrsstly.  The  relattsn  between  these 
HimDlatioDs  and  uIjusUil  conlroctitm^  niuat  h«  sacb  that 
increase  of  tbc  one  causes  increase  of  the  other;  Bince  the 
ilirections  of  the  discharges  being  once  t-stntili^hi-d,  gmater 
stttDnhitioii  causes  greater  contraction,  nnd  tbi)  grvster 
contraction  causing  closer  contact  wiib  the  atiniulating 
agent,  conscs  incrmse  of  stiniuloa  and  ia  ihtrcby  itxelf 
further  increased.  And  now  wo  reach  tJie  coroll.-^ry  which 
more  particularly  concerns  us.  CU-arly  ns  fast  as  nn  accom- 
panying sentiency  arises,  this  cannot  be  oite  tlint  is 
disagreeable,  prompting  dcsistance,  but  roust  be  one  that  ia 
agreeable,  prompting  persistence.  Tlie  pleoaurablo  aensatioB 
rauBt  be  itself  the  aiiinulus  to  the  contraction  by  which  th« 
pleasurable  seufal ion  is  muintjiiiied  and  incrvused;  or  nrmt 
be  80  bound  up  with  tlie  siimulua  that  the  two  iocmse 
together.  Ant]  ibis  relation  which  we  see  is  directly 
established  in  tbe  rase  of  a  fuiidanii-Dtal  fimction,  most  In 
indirectly  esublislied  with  all  ntbtr  functions ;  since  i 
establishment  of  it  in  any  particular  caac  impliM,  in  ■ 
aniitotss  to  the  conditiuus  of  i-x)»tencu. 

Id  two  ways  thin,  it  is  deitionatrablc  that  there  i 
primordial  connexifin  lietwien  pleasure -giving  acta  and 
funtimiance  or  incnnae  of  life,  and,  by  implicjiiion,  between 
psiii-giTing  acts  and  Uecnroso  or  los«  of  life.  On  tfa«  ooe 
liand,  setting  out  willi  the  luwcst  living  things,  w«  sea 
that  llu:  U-nt-ficial  act  and  the  act  which  there  is  a  teu- 
dt-ncj  tu  pirform.  are  oriLrinnlly  two  ^des  of  tbe  samej 
and  cannot  t'u  diftConnei'tt*ii  without  titul  n-sults-  On  tbe 
otlicr  band,  if  we  conlcmplate  derelopetl  onatun-a  as  iioW 
exiating,  wes^-e  that  ench  individnnl  and  species  ia  from  ilaj 
la  day  k«'pt  alive  by  pursuit  of  tbe  agreeable  and  aviiid 
ance  cl  the  ditM-jn-L-obla. 


,  most  In 
nee  mmj^J 

i  exi«^^^ 
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TUus    approacLing    tlu    f icts    Ti-.m    a    dilTirGiit    sitle,.! 
alysis  Lriugs  us  dowu  to  another  Face  of  that   ultimate  ' 
itli  dt^closud  by  aanlyEis  in   a  preceding  chapter.     Wo 
lond  it  wns  no  more  possiMe  to  fnime  ethical  conooptious 

which  the  coasciunsnc&s  of  pleasure,  of  suriie  kind,  abv 
r>me  time,  to  some  Ijeing,  is  absent,  than  it  is  possible  toi 
lime  the  conception  of  an  object  from  which  the  conscion*^ 
Bs  of  space  ia  absent.  And  now  we  see  that  this  uccessity 
fthtirght  originates  in  the  very  nature  of  sentient  existeuco- 
Bnticut  existence  con  evolve  only  on  condiiiou  that  ploasuro- 
iring  actB  arelife-sustaiuing  acta. 

§  34.  Notwithstanding  explantitii^ins    ali-eiidy    made, 
■  kcd  enuneia<inn  of  this  as  an  ullimibe  truth,  underlying^ 
11  estimations  oE  rii,'li:  and  wi-oiig,  will  in  many,  if  not  ii 

yst,  cause  astonish  men  t.     Having  in  view  certain  beneJ 
icial   results  that   are   preceded  by  disagreeable  etutes  i 
tonsciousness,    such    as    those     commonly    accotujianyiof 
r;  and  having  in  view  the  injurious  results  tbit  foUoi 
|ie   receipt  of   certain  grutifiontions,  such  as  those  whicU 

ict'ssindrinkingproi'ucfs;  ihts  majority  tncittyor  avowedlyl 

Blieve  that  the  bearing  of  pains  is  on  tho  whole  beueCici 
bd  thiit  the  rect-ipt  of  pleasures  is  on  the  whole  detrimenUl. 
%e  exceptions  so  fill  their  minds  as  to  exclude  the  rnlu. 

Wbcn  asked,  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  pains 
ircompanying  wounds,  bruises,  spraius,  are  the  concomitants 

r  evils,  ah'ke  to  tJia  auRtrerand  tu  those  around  himj  antt 

lat  the  uniici[)attuus  of  such  p;iius  serve  as  deterrents  from  ] 
:elt;ES  or  OaDgeroua  acts,     Thuy  cnnuot   deny  that   tin* 
Ortnrea  of   burning  or  scalding,  and   the   miseries  which 
Btense  cold,  slarvntion,  and  thirst  produce,  nro  indissolnMy 
iontlcct^d  with  pLrmancnt  or   temporary  mischiefs,  teadiii 

I  incapacitaCo  one  who  heurs  thein  for  doing  things  I 
Aonid  bo  done,  either  for  his  own  welt'ure  or  the  welfnrt 
itliers.  The  agony  of  incipient  GuQbcatiou  they  ore  o 
^lled  to  recognize  as  a  s-ifegaard  to  Ure^  and  must  uUoH 
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that  avoidance  of  it  is  conducive  to  all  thnt  lil 
brioj  or  nchicve.  Nor  will  they  rcfuBe  to  own  I 
one  who  is  chained  in  s  cold,  damp,  dan^«oQ,  in 
d:trknoss  and  silonce,  is  injured  in  health  nod  officictXTj 
nliko  by  the  positive  pnins  thus  itiBicted  oa  bim  and  by 
the  accompanying  negutivo  pains  due  to  ahseiice  of  lights 
of    freedom,  of  companiunship.  CunviTsety,  Ihry 

do  not  dnnbt  that  notnitli standing  occasicaal  etccs^cs  the 
pleasure  which  accompanies  tho  taking  of  food,  goes  aloiu^ 
with  physical  benefit ;  nnd  that  tho  btrtif  tit  is  tho  gristcr  tJio 
keener  ihc  satisfaction  of  appt'iilc.  Tiio>'  hnre  no  choice  bat 
to  Bcknowledge  thi»t  tho  inHtincts  and  "cntiments  which  »u 
over powori  ugly  prainpt  marrin^>,  and  those  which  find  tbtrir 
gratificiition  in  tho  fostering  of  offspring,  work  out  Ml 
immense  surplus  of  benefit  nllcr  deducting  all  evils.  Kor 
dare  they  question  that  the  plcistiro  takca  in  accmnn- 
Ifttin^  property,  loaves  a  large  balance  of  advnntnge,  privata 
and  public,  aftor  making  all  drawbacks.  Yet  many  and 
conapicuDUs  aa  are  the  casts  in  which  pleasures  and  pains, 
eensational  and  omotionul,  serve  as  incoutivvs  to  proper  acts 
and  dcturrenls  from  inipropc-r  acts,  these  pass  unnoticed; 
and  notice  is  token  only  nf  those  rases  ju  which  m«uar4 
din-ctly  or  indirectly  misled  by  thcra.  The  well-working  in 
essential  matters  ia  ignored;  and  the  ilt-workiug  la 
unessential  raattti-a  isolono  recognized. 

Is  it  rtplied  that  tho  more  intense  pa.ina  and  pleasores, 
wbiih  bnve  iniinciliato  rcfci-cnco  to  bodily  needs,  gnide 
na  rightly;  whilu  the  wcttker  patns  and  pleasures,  not 
ttntnmlintoly  connecti  d  with  tho  matnt('nni\co  of  life,  guid« 
ni  wnmgly  F  Then  the  innplicntion  is  thnt  iho  nytti'm  of 
guidniict'  by  pleosares  and  pains,  which  lias  answered  with 
nil  types  of  creaton^  below  the  human,  fails  with  the 
linmnn.  Or  rather,  the  odmisinon  being  that  with  mankind 
It  sncccedB  in  to  far  as  fuUilnicnt  of  ctTtnin  impcrutivo 
wants  g"cs,  it  fuiU  in  re<»pe«t  of  wants  that  are  not  imppm- 
3vtw    'ilioso  who  think  this  oro  required,  in  the  first  plao^ 
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D  sliovr  OH  how  the  liae  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  twog 
tud  then  to  show  us  wby  tlio  sysUnn  which   aucceecls  i 
bo  lower  will  uot  succeed  in  the  higlier. 

§  35.  Doabtless,    howcvor,  aftoir  all  that  hiia  been  BRiilt  ■ 
lliero  will  be  nitscd  afrt'sh  tlio   saiue  difficulty — there  will 
te  iostanced  tho  mischievous  ph^aanrea  and  the  beneficent 
jains.     The  drunkai-d,  the  gaiubler,  the  thii^f,  who   sova*  — 
■ally  pnrsue  grfttificatiens,  will  bo  nnrned  in  proof  that  t 
pursuit  of  grat{6cntio:i3  misleads ;  while  the  self'Sacrificiai 
■clutiio,  tho  worltLT  who  perseveres  through  weurineas,  tha 
lonest   man  who  atin'.s   himself    to  pay  liis  way,  will  bo 
mod  in   proof  that    diaagrfonble  modes  of  coiiseiousness 
ximpany    acta    that    nro     re^^lly    b^'nelicial.      But  after  | 
tecalliijg  the  fact  poiuted  out  in  §  20,  that  this  objectioi 
iava  not  tell  against  guidimce   by  pleasures  and  paius  an 
arge,  since  it  merely  implies   that  special  and  proxiniatq 
lleasures  and  piiins  mist  be  dl-reg^irdod  out  of  conaidera-fl 
ion  for  remote  and  diiruaod  pleasures  and  pains ;  and  afte 
admitting   that     in     mrinlcind    as    at   present    constituted, 
jnidance  by  proximate  pleasures  and  pains  fails  through- 

.t  a  wide  p.mgo  of  cases  ;  I  gM  on  to  set  forth  the  inter- 

retntion    Biology   gives  of   these  an o malice,  as  being  i 
lecesstiry  and  permanent  but  incidental  and  temporary. 

Alreidy  while  showing   that  among   inferior  cpcatureaj"j 
lleasnres  and     pains    have  nil    along  guided  the  conduct 
ty  which   life   bas  been  ovolrod  nn<l   maintained,  I   have 
tointed  out  tliat  since  tho  conditions  of  existence  for  each  _ 
peci(.-s  have  been  occasionally  changing,  there  have   beeU 

casionally  arising  partial  mis-ndjusiinents  of  the  fcclln 
tho  re(]niremeut3,   necessitating   re-ailjustmeiita.     Tfaial 

meral  cause  of  dornngemeut  operating  on  all  sentient 
Mtings,  has  boon  opernting  un  human  beings  in  n  manner 
piusually  decided,  persistent,  and  involved.  It  needs  bnt 
0  coDtraat  tho  modo   of  life  followed  by   primitivu   men,i 

laderlair  la  tho   foreata   aud    living  on  wild   food,  witl 
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the  mode  of  life  followed  by  msttca,  artisans,  tnden,  mai 
professional  men  in  a  civiltz:>d  oommDnity;  to  lux  that  ih» 
constitation,  bodily  and  mcotAl,  well-adjasu>d  to  the  one  is  ilU 
adjusted  lo  the  otlirr.  It  nccd»  bnt  to  obs«-rvo  the  omotioiu 
^ept  annlcu  in  each  snmge  trilw,  chrotiicall;  boBttlo  to 
aeighhouring  tribei^,  and  tben  to  obstaro  th^  rmotioB* 
whieh  peaceful  proiiuetion  and  excban^  bring  inUi  plnj, 
e  that  the  tffo  art.-  not  only  unlike  bat  opposed.  And  it 
I  bnt  to  Doto  boir,  during  social  evolution,  the  idcM 
sentiments  appropriato  to  the  militant  activrtMi 
carried  on  by  cot-rcive  co-operation,  havebe«^at  i 
«rith  the  iiii-ns  and  st^ntiuients  ^prnpriat«  to 
dastrial  actiritiee,  carried  on  by  rolantary  oo-opnr 
to  see  that  tbera  has  ever  been  wiiltin  cacb  Bocisty, . 
still  contiuaos,  a  conflirt  between  the  two  nwral  i 
adjusted  to  tbi-se  t«-i>  unlike  modes  of  Ufa.  MamEeatly,ti 
thia  re-adjustmrnt  of  conBtitation  to  conditions,  involring 
ro-adjustracnt  of  plc^surca  and  paias  Cor  guidance,  whidi 
all  ctTotures  from  time  to  titaa  iindorg<>i  !>**  been  in  tba 
human  race  during  cirilintiain,  especially  difficult  ;  not  imly 
bwanae  of  the  greatness  of  the  change  fruui  small  nomadio 
gronpa  to  vast  settled  eocietiee,  and  from  predatory  habiH 
to  peaceful  babila ;  but  also  becanaa  the  old  life  of  enmity 
between  eocietiet  has  been  nuuntaincd  along  with  the  new 
life  of  amity  witJtin  each  »n<-iety.  Whilo  xh/era  co^xiek 
two  ways  of  lifo  ao  ndit-nlly  opposed  as  the  militant 
and  the  indnBlrinl,  huntau  naturv  cannot  become  propeil^ 
adapted  to  either. 

Iliat  bt-nco  ri'aults  auch  failuro  of  gaidanM  by  p 
and  pains  as  is  duly  exhibited,  we  discoTor  ( 
in  wliat  parts  of  condact  ti»9  (ailuto  is  m>fst  oou 
At  abare  shown,  Iko  pkaisniMble  and  painful  i 
Uriy  well  adjusted  lo  thnpervmpttu-v  p)iy»>ca)  rr<|uir 
the  beocfita  of  rnnfonning  lo  tlic  aenaalions  which  pronpl 
■I  in  re^McC  of  nutrition,  rv«ptnUion,  maiutomuice  »t  t«ai- 
pcfrnfauv,  Ae,  inrocnsely  ercced  Ibe  incideiUal  cviUj  mad 
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yh  mta-adjustmeuts  a.3  occur  may  be  ascvtbed  to  tlie  obtiu 

lU]  the  ont-door  life  o£  the  primitive  niiin  to  the  in-d( 
!e  wliicli  the  civilizf^d  tuan  is  ol'ti-n  corupcllod  to  li;ad. 

tlio  eiuutioiid  picasiiri^s  and  puJus  wliicit  are  in  bo  C( 
ilorable  a  degreu  oat  of  adjii'^tiiieut  lo  ihii  neoda  of  li£o  a 

ricd  on  in  society ;  and  it  is  of  these  tlmt  the  re-Hdjaat*] 
eat  is  made,  in  the  way  above  shown,  no  tardy  because  » 
fficult. 

From  tho  biological  point  of  view  then,  we  see  that  thsa 
Innexions  betweun  pleasure  and  benaficial  actiun  and  ba-r 
n-en  pnin  and  detriruenttd  aclion,  nhicli  arose  when  soutieafcl 
Li^teuce  boguii,  and  have  continued  among  animate  creatiin 
)  to  man,  ai-e  gt-neniily  displayed  iu  him  also  tUroughoi 
e  lower  and  mora  comploti-ly-uif^atiiatfd  part  of  his  nature|| 
id  ninst  bo  more  and  more  fully  displayed  throughout  th»l 
glii^r  part  of  his  nature,  as  fast  as  his  adupFation  to  the  I 
editions  of  social  life  increases. 

§36.  Biology  has  a  further  judgment  to  pass  on  the  J 
lations  of  pleasures  and  pnins  lo  welfare.  Bcyoml  the  1 
innexions  between  acts  bou<^ficial  to  the  organism  anijfl 
e  pleasures  accompanying  perfi-rmmce  of  them,  audi 
itween  ai^ts  dv'tnmcintal  to  tbe  organism  and  thai 
lins  causing  desistanco  I'poui  them,  there  aro  eonnexioattil 
ilweon  pleasure  in  general  and  phy.siological  ex!dtutiou,J 
Bd  bfitween  pain  iu  general  and  pliysiological  depression.'^ 
rery  pleasiiru  increases  vitality ;  evuiy  paiu  decreusca  I 
itelily.  Every  pk-a,suro  raises  tho  tide  i^f  life;  every  painj 
wers  tho  tide  of  lifo.  Ltt  ua  consider,  first,  the  pains. 
By  the  general  mischiefs  that  result  from  submissionrl 
I  pains,  I  do  not  moan  those  arising  from  the  diffused* 
fcct«  of  loral  orgnnic  lesions,  such  as  follow  an  aneuri 
used  by  intense  effort  spite  of  protesting  seusations,  otM 
leh  as  follow  tho  varieoso  veins  brouglit  on  by  continued  ' 
tsregard  of  fatigue  in  tiio  legs,  or  snch  ns  follow  the 
rophy  set  np  m  muscles  that  a»'e  persistendy  exerted  wbwi 
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fxtTPDiclf  weary  ;  but  I  inntn  the  geturtat  mtsckier*  OMued 
brtliat  coDfititmboiul  (lt«turljunc«  irbkh  paiu  forthwith  leU 
Dp.  These  *re  ccntpi<nio[u  when  the  paiiis  are  arate, 
whetlicr  they  be  scDEatiotial  or  rmotionnl.  BodQT 

agony  long  borne,  prodtii.-es  dt-ath  hy  i-xhnnKtion.  Hon 
frequently,  nm-sting  the  acticn  of  the  heart  fur  a  tine,  it 
eausee  that  temporary  death  we  call  fuiuting.  On  other 
occasuTis  Tomitiog  is  a  consequence.  And  where  aach 
nianircst  dcrangi-mraU  do  not  resalt,  we  still,  in  the  poDor 
iukI  tn>niI)Ung,  trnre  the  girDt-nl  pro>>tmtioD.  Itoyond  Uio 
actual  lues  of  life  cansod  liy  subjection  to  iuteosc  o»ld,  there 
are  depressions  of  vitality  h'ss  murlccd  canscd  hy  cold  teM 
extreme — Umporary  eureeblement  following  too  long  aa 
imraereioD  (□  icy  water;  enenration  and  pining  away  con* 
8Fqui.'nt  on  inndc<]iiale  clolliing.  Similarly  is  it  with 
BiibnisKioQ  to  great  heat  :  we  have  lasfiilndo  reaching 
cccaBionally  to  exltaui'tioii ;  wc  hare,  in  weak  pcnotii^ 
fninting,  succcedid  hy  teni|Mjmrj-  debilitation ;  and  in 
•Icaroing  tn>picnl  jungles,  Kurupi-ani  ounlntct  fercrs  which 
when  not  folal  (.ften  cntjiil  lifc-k'ng  incapac-ittes.  Consido-, 
again,  the  <-Tils  tliat  follow  violent  exenion  continned  ta 
spit«  of  painful  feeliutrs— ~ now  a  fttigue  which  deiitrtiys 
appetite  or  am-sta  digestion  if  food  is  t^iken,  implying 
failnre  of  the  n-pnrativv  processes  whoa  they  ore  most 
needed  ;  and  now  h  pn^k^tnitiea  of  the  heart,  hero  lasting  for 
•  time  and  there,  wIhtu  the  Imnsgression  has  bit-n  repeated 
day  afler  day,  madv  p<-nunuent :  reducing  the  n-Mt  (>f  life  to 
a  lower  level.  No  less  cotispicuous  are  the  di-pre»sing 

eflt-cta  of  emotional  pnius.  There  are  ocrasional  cases  o( 
death  from  griuf ;  and  in  other  cases  the  menial  suffeitng 
which  a  calamity  umses,  like  bodily  suffering,  nhows  its  eBeda 
by  ayncope.  Often  a  pioco  of  bod  news  is  sunxeded  by  uck> 
net«;  andcontiouislatixit-ty  nillpn'docoloMief  appotibe,pcr- 
pi'taal  indigt->ti»n,  and  diniitii.%lieil  frtnn^h.  Kxccrsire  finr, 
whether  aroused  by  physical  ur  morel  daiigi-r,  will,  in  hka 
maiiDCrf  •rreat  Ibr  a  time  the  proceasea  of  nntntioo )  I 
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not  anfrcqnently,  in  pregnant  worn  on  bringo  ou 
enrrioge  ;  while,  I'li  less  extreme  cases,  the  cold  perspiratia 
\.i\d  unstendy  Immls  indicate  a  gy?neral  lowering  of  the  yiti 
MctivitioB,  entailing  partint  incapiR'ity  of  body  or  mind  i 
Itutb.  IIow  greatly  emotional  piiiu  dfrnngoa  tho  visccrl 
■ctioDs   i&    shown    ns    by   tlio  fact   that    incessant   worn 

lot  nnfreqacntly  followed  by  jaundice.  And 
itideed,  the  relution  between  cnnse  and  effect  hnppens  1 
have  been  proved  by  direct  expL-rijnL<nt.  Making  sui 
urruTigements  that  the  bile-duct  of  a  dog  delivered  i 
produc:  outside  the  body,  ClaaJe  Dernurd  observed  that  ■ 
long  as  he  potted  tho  dog  and  kept  him  iu  good  npiriti 
secretion  went  od  at  its  normal  rate;  bnt  on  6 
angrily,  and  for  a  time  ao  treating  him  as  to  produce  deprc 
aion,  the  flow  of  bilu  was  aiTcstcd.  Should  it  be  s 

ilint  evil  results  of  such  kinds  are  proved  to  occur  on] 
■when  the  pains,  bodily  op  mental,  are  great ;  the  reply  i^ 
tthat  in  healthy  persons  the  injurious  perturbations  ciuscd  by 
IBronll   pnins,  tliough  not  easily  traced,  iire  still  produced} 
Uid  that  in  those  whose  vital   poivers  are    much  reduce4B 
by  illness,  slight    physical   irritations    and   triEIng    monH 
kuunyancfs,  often  cause  i-elapses.  H 

Quite  opposite  are  the  constitutional  etTccts  of  pleasar^^f 
It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  that  in  feeble  personS 
intense  pleasure — pli  osuro  that  is  almost  pain — gives  ^M 
liervons  shock  that  is  mischievous;  but  it  docs  not  jfl 
s  in  those  who  are  undcbilitated  by  voluntary  or  enlbroe^B 
iDbn)i«sion  lo  actions  injurious  to  the  organism.  In  tbfl 
lal  order,  pleasures,  great  and  small,  are  stimulants  tfl 
ithe  processes  by  which  lifu  is  maiutiuued.  AujonM 

Ihe  sensations  may  bo  instanced  tho^e  produced  by  bri^liH 
iglit.  Sunshine  is  enlivening  in  comparison  with  glooofl 
—oven  a  gknm  excites  a  wave  of  pleasure;  and  expcrimen^H 
lave  shown  that  sunshine  raises  the  rnto  of  n spirationfl 
aised  reBpiruCion  being  an  index  of  raised  vital  activities  t^M 
[etun^.      A.  warmth  that  in  agreeable  in  degreo  faroura  tl^| 
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hmrt's  action,  and  fortbers  tbe  varioos  faoctiotlB  to  whwli 
this  is  iuf-tniiiu-iita!.  Tboagh  those  who  are  hi  full  rigOBT 
and  fitly  clothed,  can  maiuLaia  their  tempcnUurr  tii  urintv, 
imd  can  digest  additional  To^  to  make  up  for  tbe  loas  trf 
ht»t,  it  u  ot]ipnns(>  with  tLe  feeble ;  and,  as  vigour  declmn, 
Ihe  brncficcooe  of  wurmth  b' comes  oonspjcaons.  Tlut 
lieocSta  Accompanj  the  a^rrt-i-able  M-naatiitna  prndnosd  bv 
iresh  air,  nud  the  a;^rtKatiIe  sctisaiioiis  that  atcompsaj 
moecalar  action  after  due  reit,  and  the  aj^Tvoablv  seitBatioBi 
caused  b;  rest  after  exertion,  cannot  be  qacstiooed.  Il«.-Oi!ipt 
of  these  plrasnres  oondaccs  to  the  maintcnanco  of  the  body 
in  St  coudiiioQ  for  all  tlio  purposes  of  life.  Mot* 

manifest  still  are  the  physiological  bt^n.^'fita  of  emotiuoal 
pleasures.  Every  power,  iNMlily  and  mental,  ia  increased 
by  "good  spirits;"  which  is  our  name  for  a  gt^niT*! 
einotioDal  salislaction.  I'hu  truth  tluit  t)iB  fundarovntal 
vilal  actions — those  of  nut ri I  ion  —  are  fnrthcrvd  by  lBO^ter> 
tuu<niig  conversiktioB,  or  rather  by  the  pleasurable  ruling 
oausiiig  daughter,  is  one  of  old  standing ;  and  tvtsrf 
dyspeptic  knows  that  in  exhilnrating  company,  a  Ur<fe  and 
raried  dinner  including  not  wry  digi-stiblo  thin^rs,  may  b« 
raton  with  impantty,  and  indi-ud  with  bvnclit,  while  a  small, 
carofully>chosi'n  dinner  of  simple  things,  cntvu  in  solitude, 
will  be  followed  by  indigestion.  This  striking  effect  on 
the  alim^'ntary  system  is  accompanit-d  by  eflocl^,  mjaally 
certain  though  U-ss  manirtTst,  on  the  eircolulion  and  th« 
rEEpiration.  Again,  one  wlio,  released  &um  daily  laboara 
and  anxieties,  n'oivcs  delights  from  tino  sctnery  ur  ii 
enlivenvd  by  thn  novtlties  he  sics  abrorul,  comes  baek 
bhowing  by  tonM-up  face  aud  vivuci»us  manntT,  the  greatiT 
energy  with  which  he  is  prepared  to  pu»ut!  bia  nTocatton'. 
Juvnlids  especially,  on  whoso  narrowed  margin  of  Wtali^ 
the  inSuenoe  of  conditions  is  mot>t  vi&ible,  babitunlly  show 
the  benefits  dcrircd  from  Agreeable  states  of  fot'Ung.  JL 
lively  social  ciich-,  Ihu  cull  uf  nn  old  frii-nd,  or  eren  renxiral 
to  a  briglitoi-  n't>m,  will,  bjr  the  induced  vbccrfnlnea*,  n 
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nprove  the  physical  state.     In  brief,  as  every  medical  u 
muwsj  there  is  no  sack  loiiic  as  linjipinLSS. 

These   diffused    physioto|^!cal   ellocta    of    plcasurea    aai 
tuins,  which  are  jnined  with  tUo  local  or  special  pbysiolo. 
[icnl  effects,  ire,  indeed,  obviously  inevitable.   We  have  si 
Principles  of  Payehuloijij,  §§  123 — 12o)  t,hat  while  cnmug, 
r    negative  pain,   Accompanies   the   under-autivily   of    an 
rgan,  and  while  positive  pain  jtccompaiiies  its  ovcr-i 
lleasure  accompanii-s  ils  normal  activity.      We  have  sec 
int  by  qvolation  no  other  relations  could  be  estAblishod  j,^ 
ince,  through  all  inferior  types  of  cieaturea,   if  defect  i 
xci-sB  of  fur.ction  produced  no  disagreeable  sentiency,  a 
tedium  function   no    agreeable    BC'Otioncy,   thero  would  1 
lothing  to  ensure  a  proportioned  perform:inco  of  functto 
And    IIS   it   is   one    of    the    Iilwb  of  nervous   action  tht 
BDch  stimulus,  beyond  a  direct  discharge  to  the  particulal 
DrgitQ    acted   on,    indirectly   onuses    n  general    discharge 
broughoul  the  nervous  system  {Vrln.  of  Piy.  §{  21,  39),  it 
K^nllM  that  thu  rest  of  the  orj^ana,  all   inHuencei  as  they 
by    the    nervous    system,    participate   in    the   stiui 
ition.      So    that   beyond   the    aid,    mora    sUiwly   eliowi^ 
rbich    the    organs    jield    to    ono  another    through 
iliysiologiCBl  diviiiion   of    labour,   there   is   the  aid,   n: 
pickly    shown,   which    mutual    excitation    gives.     W 
Sicre  is  a  benefit  to  be  presently  felt  by  tha  i*hole  org.misi 
Imm   the  duo  performance    of    each  funutiim,  thire  is  : 
nmodiate    benefit   from    the    exitltatiun    of    its    functiu 
It  large  caused  by  the  accompanying  pleoaure ;  aud  In. 
Mins,  whether  of  excesa  or  defect,  there  also  come  lliosj 
loablo  effects,  immediate  and  remote. 

5  37.  Nun-recognition  of  these   general    truths    vitia^a 
Aornl  speculation  at   largu.     Frum   the  estimates  of    ■''ghfefl 
(nd  wrong    habitually   framed,   these    physiological    eflectfl 
rronght  on  the  actor  by  his  feelings  are  entirely  omitted! 
%  i»   tacitly  assumed  that  pleasures  and   pains    hava  n^t 
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relations  on  the  body  of  tho  recipient,  afft'Ctio^  Hia  i 
Ei>r  the  duties  o£  Mo.  The  only  reactions  rvco^ixod  i 
tlinse  oil  cbivracter ;  n'specting  which  ihu  oarrent  snppOM- 
tioD  is,  that  accoptimco  of  pleasures  is  detrimental  ami 
8 II  bm  IBM  lot)  to  puiua  beuviicial.  The  nolion,  remoU-lj 
di'scended  fi-oin  the  ghost-thrttry  of  the  savage,  Uiat  miod 
hnd  body  ni-e  in  dope  nil  en  t,  hns,  nmotig  it&  variou*  implica- 
tions, this  bcliof  timt  states  oE  conRciotisness  are  in  tu 
wise  related  to  bodily  statoa,  "Yon  have  had  yonr  gr^fi* 
cation — it  is  past;  and  yoa  are  as  you  wcro  beroro,"Bay« 
the  mor&liat  to  ono.  And  to  another  lio  says,  "  Ton  h:m 
borne  tho  sufTfriiig — it  ia  over ;  and  thero  th«  niuttiT  (^ids." 
Buth  stAlc-iuents  are  f^kUe.  Leaving  out  of  view  itid 
results,  Uio  direct  results  are  that  the  one  has  inored^ 
iiway  from  death  and  tho  other  hoa  moved  n  Bt«p  1 
deatb. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  I  say,  the  indirect  results.  It  is 
these  indirect  results,  hero  for  rhe  moment  loft  ont  of  view, 
which  tho  moralist  has  exclusively  in  vi-.-w:  being  ao 
occupied  by  them  that  he  ignoros  tlio  dirt-ct  rcsnlta.  'llie 
gratification,  perhaps  purcliased  at  undue  cost,  porbaps 
enjoyed  when  work  shoidil  h.ivc  been  done,  perluipa  suatcliMl 
trom  Uie  rightful  ckiiuant,  is  considered  only  in  r&Iatton  to 
remote  injurious  elfecta,  aud  no  set-off  ia  made  for  irome> 
diate  bcneficiid  effects.  Conversely,  from  positive  aud 
negative  paina,  borne  now  in  tht  pursuit  of  aouie  futare 
advantage,  now  in  discharge  of  responsibilitier,  now  in 
performing  a  generous  net,  the  distant  good  is  nlonu  dwelt 
nn  and  the  proximitte  evil  ignored.  C'lmcfiuouses,  pica* 
tnrabl  t  and  piunful,  exporidncod  by  the  actor  furthwith,  are 
of  nc  iinpuirtjuice;  and  they  becouio  of  importance  only 
when  aiiticip.it«d  as  occurring  bereaf.er  to  tho  aetur  or  to 
other  persoDs.  And  further,  futuro  evils  boi-no  by  the 
actor  arc  conti-lered  of  no  iK-count  if  they  resuU  from  w*lf- 
d*-nial,  and  are  emphastKoU  only  whon  they  result  fruni 
sell-grutiricaLiou.     Obviousljr,  eatimatea  so  framed  are  wiO' 
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tieoufl;  and  obvionsly,  the  perratiing  jiKlgmetits  of  conduct 
bnsed  on  such  estimnles  must  be  distort,  d.  Mark  the 
'ftnoianliea  o(  opinion  pi-oducod. 

If,  as  the  sequence  ul'  a  tuuhuly  conti-actcd  in  partiiut  of 
iltegitintnte  gratificiition,  an  attack  of  iritia  injures  visii 
the  mischief  is   to  bo    countt-d  among  those   entailed 
immoral  conduct ;  but  if,  rcgan^lcsa  of  protesting  scnsatioi 
thi!  eyes  are  used  in  study  too  soon  after  ophtlmltuii 
thi-re  follows  blindness  for  years  or  for  life,  entniling  not  only 
pcrsomil  unhnppiuess    but  a   burden   on  others,  mor.iliBta 
ire  silent.     The  brolcL'n  leg  which  a  driinkai-d's  accidoiit 
causes,  counta  nmong  thosu  miBcries  brought  on  self  and 
family  by  jntempurnnce,  which  form   the  ground  for  repro- 
liating   it;     buJ.   if    anxiety  to  fulfil    duties  prompts 
continncd   ase  oE    a  sprained   knea  spite  of  the  pain, 
brings  on  a   chronic  lameness  involving  lack  of  exLTt 
coit^-quentill-hi'nlth,  inefficiency,  anxiety,  nod  unliappi 
it  is  supposed   th.tt   ethics  ha.3  no  vcrJict   to  give   in  the 
jiiatter.     A.  student  vilio  is  pluekod  because  lie  ha-i  spent 

atnuseiuent  tlie  time  and  money  that  should  h&i 
^one  in  study,  is  blamed  for  thus  making  pan 
unhappy  and  preparing  fur  h>niself  a  miseriible  futui 
bat  anothtr  who,  thinking  exclusively  o£  claims  ou  hi 
Tfisda  night  after  night  with  hot  or  aching  bead, 
Ireakicg  down,  cannot  take  Lis  degree,  but  rctu; 
-«hal:ttTed  in  health  and  unrible  to  support  himselF, 
muned  with  pity  only,  as  not  subject  to  any  moral  juilg- 
tneat;  or  rather,  the  moral  judgment  passed  is  wholly 
favourable. 

Thns  recognizing  the  evils  caused  bj'  some  kinds  of  con- 
duct only,  men  at  large,  and  monilists  as  exponents 
their  beliL-fs,  ignore  the  sulFcring  and  death  daily  can; 
nronnd  tliem  by  disregird  of  that  guidance  which 
estibtished  itself  iu  the  course  of  evolution.  Led  by 
tacit  nsanmption,  common  to  Pag.in  stoics  and  Christ 
Mcetics,  that  we  are  do  diaboIic&Uy  organised  that  pleasi 
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ftre  iajurions  aad  p-Mos  beneGcial.  poopio  on  all  sldei 
yield  examples  of  lives  blasted  hj  ptTsisling  Id  Mtiuoa 
tigain^t  whicU  Uicir  sensutions  rebel.  II(Tt>  is  ooo  wbo, 
drenched  to  the  skin  aiid  sitting  in  a  ould  wind,  pooh-pooh* 
111*  shircrings  and  gets  rheumatic  fever  with  Bubsoquenl 
lieurt-diecnso,  which  makes  worthless  the  short  life  renmin* 
ing  to  him.  Huro  is  aoDthcr  who,  dinv^rding  painful 
feelings,  works  too  soon  aftur  »  dt-bilitntinir  illncs*,  mud 
establishes  disordered  hi-altfa  thai  huts  for  the  mtt  uf  his 
da\-8,  and  makes  bim  useless  to  himself  and  odien.  Now 
the  account  is  of  a  youth  who,  persisting  in  gi'mnastic  ftstv 
spite  of  scarcely  bgamlile  straining,  bursts  a  blood  TeMcI, 
and,  long  laid  on  the  shelf,  is  permanently  damaged  ;  while 
now  it  is  of  n  man  in  middle  lifo  who,  pushing  mtucolar 
cflbrt  to  painful  excess,  suddenly  hnngs  on  berniiL  In  tha 
hunily  la  a  case  of  aphasi.i,  spri-ading  paralysrs,  and  deaths 
caused  by  entiug  tixi  littlo  and  doing  too  much;  Id  ikatf 
Boftoning  at  the  brain  lias  bet-u  broaght  on  by  i"'iirr'i'it 
mental  eflorts  against  which  the  feeling*  hourly  protMtvd  j 
and  in  otiiers,  less  serious  bnun-aCfeelions  bare  been  oott- 
tracted  by  over-stodycontiDan-d  regardless  of  discomfort  aud 
the  crnvings  for  tn-sh  air  and  extrcise.*  Even  witbool 
Accnnmbiting  spL-ciiil  exanipli:s,  the  truth  is  forced  on  as  by 
the  viaible  tmttii  of  classes,  llic  curcwom  man  of  bii»inen 
too  long  at  bis  ofEce,  the  cadareroas  iiarrister  poring  batf 
tbo  night  over  hia  briefs,  the  feeble  factory  faoiMla  and 
onhealthy  scamstneses  pn«aing  long  hoars  in  bod  air,  the 
uaaniie,  Snt-ches*cO  school  girl«,  bcntling  over  manyleMana 
and  forbidden  boist<-roa»  play,  no  Irts  than  Sheffield griDdert 
who  die  of  tutfocating  dn»l,  aad  penMints  eripplw)  wttb 
rbvumalism  due  to  exposure,  show  ns  the  «ido-spread 
uiaeries  caused  by  persevering  in  actions  repngnant  lu  tbs 
nensaiions  and  neglecting  actions  which  the  sensatiuna 
prompt.      Nay  the   evidence  is  still   more   ex'ensive   and 
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nsptcaoas.  Wlat  are  the  puny  mnlformed  children, 
tea  in  poverty-stric-kon  districts,  but  i-bildreu  whoBo 
ppetites  (or  food  ntid  desires  for  warmth  have  rot  been 
ieqnnti'Iy  sntisfied?  Whnt  are  populations  stinted  in 
rowth  and  preniaturi'ly  aged,  such  as  parts  of  franco 
WW  ns,  hot  popiiialions  injured  by  work  in  excess  aoA 
»d  in  defect :  tlie  one  implying  positive  pain  the  oLhasA 
native  pain  ?  What  is  the  implication  of  that  greatei 
lorlality  which  occurs  among  people  who  are  weakened  bn 
irivntiona,  unless  it  is  that  bodily  miseries  condiico  to  f 

8<>3r  Or  once  more,  what  mnst  we  infer  from  thCB 
rightful  amoant  of  disease  and  dcatb  sulfcroil  by  arrntes  ii 
be  tic-Id,  fed  on  scirnty  and  bod  provisions,  lying  on 

■uund,  exposed  to  extremca  of  heat  and  cold,  inadeqaatalg 

lellered  from  raiu,  and  eiibjfct  to  exhausting  eB'ortsfl 
mlesa  it  be  tho  terrible  mischiefs  caused  by  conttuuouBlj 
ibjecting  the  body  to  treatmeat  which  the  feelings  protea 

linst? 

It   mutters  not  to   the   argument  whether  the    action! 
ntniliiig    such    effects    are    voluntiiiy    or   involuntary.     In 
:va  not  from  tho  biological   point  of  view,  whether  tho^ 
totivcs  prompting  theraarehighorlow.    The  vital  fun ctioni 
Xept  no  apcilogica  on  tho  ground  that  nt-glcct  of  them  wuhJ 
oavoidable,  or  that  the  reason  for  neglect  was  noble.     The  J 
irect  and  indirect  sufffringa  caused  by  uoncouEoruiity  to 
!  laws  of  lite,  arc  tlio  same  wh^itcver  iuducea    the   non- 
onformity;  and  cannot  be  omitted  in  any  rational  estimate 
f  conduct.    If  the  purpose  of  ethical  incjuiry  is  to  establish 
nles  of  right  living;  and  if  the  rules  of  right  living  aro  J 
hose   of  which   tho    total   results,  individual    and    general^, 
[irect  and  iudimct,  are  moKt  conducive  to  human  happiucsafj 

len   it  is  absurd   to   ignore   tho   immediate    results   amiJ 

icognize  only  tho  remote  results, 

§  38.  Here  might  be  urged  the  necessity  for  preluding 
10   Btady  of  moral   science,   by   the   study   of   biological 
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en'ence.  Here  might  be  dwelt  on  tbo  error  men  msko  in 
ibiiiking  tbcy  can  understand  Uiose  Bpocial  plienomcoa  of 
hoinan  life  wilh  wlitcli  Elliics  ilools,  wliile  pijing  Ultl* 
or  BO  nttention  to  tlio  general  pbeiioiucna  of  human  liF>% 
nnd  wliilo  uttprly  ignoring  tho  phenomena  o(  Ufa  tt 
Urge,  And  donbtlcss  thero  would  ba  trnth  ia  IIm 
inference  that  such  Hoqnni ntimce  with  the  world  vt  Itring 
things  as  discloses  Lhc  part  which  plensurcs  and  pains  have 
phtyed  in  organic  evolution,  would  help  to  rectify  thpto 
one-sided  conceptions  of  moralists.  It  ciinnut  bu  bdd, 
however,  that  lack  of  this  knowledge  ia  the  sole  caiiiic, 
or  the  main  cniiae,  of  their  one-sidedacss.  For  Gicl*  of  the 
kind  above  instanced,  which,  duly  attended  to,  would  prereul 
Guch  distortions  of  moral  theory,  arc  facts  which  it  needs  no 
biological  intjnirtea  to  leum,  but  which  are  dnily  thnist 
befori!  tlie  eyes  of  nil.  The  tiiith  is,  rnthfr,  that  tho  gcDtT<il 
coosciousness  is  so  possessed  by  Bcntitnouts  and  ideaa  aX 
Tarianoe  with  the  conclusions  necessitated  by  familiar  en- 
deuce,  that  tho  evideDCe  gets  no  altention.  These  adverw 
seuliments  and  ideaa  havp  several  roots. 

There  is  the  theological  root.  A«  before  shown,  from  tho 
worship  of  cannibal  anci-stors  who  dcli;;htod  in  wilneasinff 
tortures,  there  resulted  tlie  priinilive  conciiption  of  d«tiai 
who  were  projiitiated  by  the  bearing  of  pains,  and,  ooo- 
sc<]iiciitly,  angered  by  iho  receipt  of  pleasures.  Tbronnh 
the  rt^lif^ons  of  tho  semi-civilized,  in  which  this  conceptioB 
of  the  diviuo  nature  remains  couspjeuon;*,  it  has  persisted, 
in  pragrersively  modified  forms,  down  to  onr  own  times; 
and  still  ctjlours  the  beliefs,  bolb  of  those  who  adhere 
to  thp  current  creed  and  of  tboso  who  nominally  r«jeot 
U.  Tlicn-  is  anotU(>r  root  in  the  pnuitiro  and  still- 

Bvrviving  militancy.  While  social  anlap^nisma  eotiiiuno  to 
generate  war,  which  consists  in  endeavours  to  inflict  pain 
and  death  while  eubniitting  to  tho  ri^ks  of  pain  and 
death,  and  which  uetTswiriiy  iiivoivis  grt^ut  primtions; 
H    is    iifciirul     tliat     pb^tHLi-ul     sufftriug,    wlietbor 
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IB  itself  or  m  tlie  eviia  it  bequoaths,  sIiouM  be  thoiigl 
ittle  of,  and  that  nmoagpleaaaros  n^cognizedasmost  woH 
boald  be  tliose  which  victory  brin^.  Nor  dwa 

t till Ijr- developed  inilnstriulism  foil  to  farniab  a  i-oo'.  With 

ial  evolatioD,  which  implies  transition  from  tho  lifo  of 
runderio)^  hunters  to  the  life  of  sttttud  peoples  engigod  in 
iboar,  atid  which  therefore  entails  ncdvities  widely  unlike 
lose  to  which  the  aborigiual  Cc^nstitution  is  adiipted,  there 
)mea  an  under-exerciso  of  facultiea  fur  wliiih  the  Bociril 
iate  affords  no  scope,  and  an  over-taxing  of  facultios  required 
>r  the  Bociiil  state :  the  one  itiiplyliig  dfuial  of  certain 
iloasures  and  the  other  submission  to  certain  piiins.  Hence, 
long  with  thiit  growth  of  populn,tion  which  malcoa  tho 
rugglii  for  exisumce  intense,  beii ring  of  pains  aud  sacrifice 

pleasures  is  daily  necossitatod. 
Now  always  and  everywlierej  there  arises  nmong  men  a 

ry  conforming  to  their  practice.  The  Ba™gt>  nntm 
■iginating  tlie  conception  of  ii  sjivaga  deity,  evolvL-s  a  theoi 
'  HupcrnaiurAl  control  siifficictitly  stringent  and  cruel 
flaence  his  conduct.  With  eubmissiun  to  doapotio  govem- 
«nb  serere  enough  in  its  restraints  to  keep  in  order 
natures,  there  grows  up  a  theory  of  divine  right 
(  role,  aud  tlio  duty  of  absolute  submission.     Wliere  v 

made  the  business  of  life  by  the  existence  of  warli 
MgKbours,  virtues  which  are  required  fop  wnr  come  Ut 
igiiTiIcd    B3    supreme    virtues;     while,   contrariwise,  wh( 
idnstrialism  has  grown  predominant,  the  violence  and  tl 
Eception  which  warriors  glory  in  come  to  be  held  criminal, 
1  like  manner,  then,  thtrc  arises  a  tolemble  adjustment  oj 
leactnally-accoplcd  (nut  tho  numinnlly-accoptL-d)  theory 
ght    living,  to  living  as    it    ia  daily  caiTiod  on.    If  I 
to  is    one  thuE  noccssitatua  Imbitual  deniid  of    p1easure«,j 
id  bearing  of  pains,  there  grows  up  an  answcricig  ethical 
pslem   under  which  the  receipt    of   phasurca   is    t:icii 
iaapproTed  and  the  bciriug  of  pidns  avowedly  approvec 
be  mischitifs  entailed   by  pleiisurea  in  excosa  ar^   dwol 
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oD,  whil«   Uio  I>eiic6i3  u'liich   normal   plewum  bn 

iffnorvd;  and  tbe  good  results  acliteired  by  BubuUsi 

pains  are  futlj-  set  forth  wbile  tbe  vvils  are  o7crluok(.-d. 

But  wbilo  rcrognisiiig  tbc  desirableness  of,  and  indeed 
tlte  necessity  for,  ^steins  of  rtlu'es  aiJnpted,  like  nUgwrnu 
systems  and  political  systems,  to  tkeir  n-spceiiii'e  times  ani 
{.buTcB ;  we  bnve  licre  to  regard  tlie  fint  as,  Uko  ttie  tilker*, 
transitional.  We  mntt  infer  Uiat  like  a  pnrer  orvoil  and  a 
better  governraent,  a  trner  clbics  belongs  to  a  more  ad  ranced 
social  Etale.  Lt-d,  a  prion,  to  conclude  tbiit  distortknis  mnit 
exist,  wo  OTO  enabled  to  reeopiiic  as  such,  the  dtstorttoas 
wo  find:  answering  in  untune,  as  lhe>«  do,  to  expcctatiaa. 
And  tltere  is  foreed  on  as  tbo  trutU  tliut  •  sctcntifie 
morality  arises  only  as  fust  as  the  onL-«idcd  conccpliona 
adapted  to  tmnsitory  conditions,  are  developed  into  botfi^ 
sided  conceptions.  ITie  km  ncc  vf  right  living  has  to  tidce 
■cconut  of  all  conseqocnres  in  eo  far  as  they  affect  hapiM> 
nesfl,  personally  or  Mxrially,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  bjm 
moch  as  it  ignores  any  class  of  consequences,  by  so  flwdi 
does  it  fail  to  be  srieitce. 

§  30.  Liko  tho  phj-sical  mw,  then,  tbe  biological  nsw 
corresponds  with  the  view  guined  by  looking  at  onodiictia 
general  from  the  stand-point  of  Erolalion. 

That  which  was  physically  defined  as  a  moTing  e>qiuli> 
brinm,  we  de6ue  biologically  as  a  balance  of  fanctions.  TIm 
implication  of  such  a  balancf!  is  that  the  several  functions  ia 
their  kinds,  amounts,  nnd  combimitions,  are  adjusted  to  tba 
aovenil  aelivitiea  which  mtiintnia  and  constitute  oomplole 
tile;  niid  to  be  so  adjusted  is  to  hnvo  reached  the  gual 
towards  which  the  evulutioa  of  coodw^t  conlinually  tcndi. 

Passing  to  the  feelings  which  acemmpany  the  petform- 
ance  of  fundiuns,  we  see  that  of  utcessity  doring  tin 
ovoluliun  of  uri^auio  life,  pleasures  hnVe  become  tfa»  0(M- 
oomilonta  of  normal  amounis  of  (oitctions,  vhilo  pains, 
puMtire  and   ncgutivw,  Iuto  bccomo   the   ctmoomitatLts  ol 
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xsses  and  defects  of  functtans.     And  tliuugli  in  every  I 
rcics  dertmgemonta  of  these   rulations   are  often  caused! 
y  cbang^-a  of  conditions,  they  ever  re-establish  tliemBelws :^ 
luapppiirance  of  tlio  species  being  the  alternativo. 

Maukiiid,  inheriiing  from  creatures  of  lower  kiuds,  end 
dju^tmonta  be^twecu    feelinirs    and    functions  as   coDcert 
umlaniontal    bodily   requirements;    and  daily   furccd 
eremptory  feelings  to  do  t!ie  things  wliich  maintiin  life  and 
void  tboae  wbicb  bring  immediate  dciitb  ;  hiis  Keo  subject 
3   a   change  of  conditious  unusually    gieat  nnd  involved. 
bis  has  considerably  deranged  tbc  guidance  by  gcasations,  i 
id  bus  deranged  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  gnidanco  I 
r  emotions.     The  resnlt  is  that  in  many  cases  pleasures  ai-e^ 
on  connected  with  actions  wbicb   nm?t  bo  performed,  ' 
aina  with  actions  nbich  must  bu  avoided,  but  contrariwise. 
Several  influences  bare  oonspiced  to  make  men  ignore  the 
>ll-woiking     of    these    relations    between    feelings    and 
nctions,  and  to  observe  whatever  of   ill-working  is  seen 
them.   Hencct  while  the  evils  which  some  pleasures  entad 
e   dilnted    upon,    the    benefits    h;ibitnally    accompanying 
ecipt  of  pleaaurts  are  unnoticed  ;  at.  the  sume  time  that  the 
inelits  achieved  through  certain  puins  are  maguitiud  while 
le  immense  mischiefs  which  puins  bring  arc  made  little  of. 
The  ethical  theories  chancterizud  by  these  perversions, 
e    products   of,   and   are    appropriate    to,  the    forma  of 
Dcial   lifti  which   the  imperfectly -adapted    constitutions  of 
leu  produce.     But  with  the  progress  of  adiiptation,  bring- 
\g  faculiiL'S  and  rrquireraenti  ijito  harmony,  such  incon- 
ruities  of  experience,  nnd  conBcquent  distortions  of  ihcoryj  , 
losl  diminish  ;  nulilj  along  Avitb  compkto  adjustment  of  I 
mrninity  to  the  social  state,  wi'l  go  recognition  of  the  trutlift  1 
hot  actions  are  completely  rigbt  only  whou,  besides  being 
Jnil'icive  to  future  h'lppincss,  special  and  general,  they  are 
nmediately   plcusuniblo,   and   that    paiiiEuincss,  not  only 
Uiwal«9  but  proximate,  is  tho  coucomit^mt  of  actions  whichj 
Ipwrons. 
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Bo  tint  fiom  Um>  biolngirttl  point  of  n<nr,  ctlitc&l  i 
bcGoncs  ■  vpcdficatioa  of  tlic  cnuduet  tif  nAaoctatM  i 
who  are  eei-vraUjr  lo  (instituted  tlvtt  Hnc  rurioas  sclf-pre- 
terr'aig  activides,  the  actint,ii»  ivc|nin'<]  for  rc»rinff  ofTspritiK, 
and  tboM  wliicti  «ccin]  wpirnni  donunds,  sre  falfilli-d  id  the 
spooUamtn  cxiTi-i^e  of  tinlj  propoKtoiM^  bcalik-a,  Mct 
3 iriding  vbni  ta  actii'D  its  qmntuni  of  plcitsure;  uid  nbo 
DTR,  by  oonseqaenoe,  lO  conatitatcd  that  excess  or  defect  ia 
uij  one  of  these  actiOM  brings  its  qnoatoin  of  p&in,  ini&ie- 
dtato  and  r 


NoTKTu|xi.  iB  ab  rHiiiwl  WMw.  Mr.  Altiwl  BWTiO  I— fKprfrf  ■ 
1  li«  «liMi  Ixn  calli  be  Butka.  riobladB^  B>ohitk<a  aod  k*  gtMra'  tn« 
Iw  rrli-n  to  mtun  panga  te  Ibt  Friatipla of  Piytiate^  IIr  K1.  |-(.  UL 
rli.  riii.  pp.  395.  H]<).  c(.  Pt.  TV.  ck  i*.)  in  whtdi  1  ban  ubuhI  uf  (lie  rcUikM 
Ldincrii  irriuiun  anJ  conliaction  iiliirb  "maifci  ibc  dniiii  ol  iriuitiic  lihi' 
btve  |>ojn(«l  out  Uut  "  lb*  priinonttal  ttaoa  rtuut  be  diffrrvnilf  affirctcd  If 
cmtMt  >ltli  poliltiirc  sDd  oiib  ionniriilt*  antttn"— tbetitu  being  lot  ■■itulk 
crMtoTM  ncprrtifrl]'  ilw  aolal.lc  iui<l  (he  liwilu^iia  i  ami  haic  ariesi-l  iW 
thr  CDOtiKditio  b;  vl»rfi  a  pro(mdecl  |kui  of  a  tJinoinal  dmn  id  a  fragnxat 
of  •MlmUable  niuitt  "iaiatucil  bjr  a  riiiniMnaii(>Bl«mpti«ii  of  Ifac  aaiunllalilr 
niaUcr."  Ur.  Bvntt.  hoUling  tliat  («»nowi»»  "maat  ba  nxHiilmil  an 
aa  i>irtriabl<  pm[«n]r  of  an  mal  life.  aDri  nldmntclj.  In  lu  rlrmeDU,  ol 
■he  raBiTrial  dnlicnc  "  (p.  «3',  rrg^irda  Ukw  mpfmiKs  of  animat  Unoa 
(o  wiuiuti,  M  inipljring  feeling  of  ona  or  ollwr  lIuL  "Sirin*  kiada  u( 
iin|>trH«t  f<»».''  b«  aavi.  "are  fiilliiwnJ  hj  inuicinvutt  of  Rtnctiua  aad 
wlUulntHBl,  nth«n  liT  aacb  a>  teal*  a  cuni  In  nance  i>l  Uw  impnaioo.  TImm 
two  kluil*  «f  omirBTtkv  ata  Iba  pbiixNiiiraa  and  vxicnul  tnrln  of  fata 
and  {<><'**<ii«  mtiKicliTd;.  Ilnrn  «be  tiwue  acli  no  a*  Id  mcui«  |Jaa«it« 
«Dd  siuld  pain  by  a  law  as  truljr  plijiical  an-l  naiunJ  m  tha(  wbm-lij  4 
nn-itla  (nnH  to  Ui«  polo,  or  a  ma  to  Uig  ligti("  (p.  5t).  Kno  viibaat 
ilHirtlonioittliBl  tlienw  Toaterial  of  <oiiid'iuiaicM  )•  pmanl  (Ten  la  nHdlfltr- 
■Bliattd  pcoCnpliuni,  and  ercrjialicn  txMli  piib^tiallj'  In  (liat  UnluiowsUa 
roncT  ■bicb,  <iit>iT*l>«  aio'iJiHinul,  U  iiiiiiifK-i«>l  in  phiiial  ariiuii  {IWim.  i^ 
J'ff.t  lT3-~3),  1  d(D>ur  U<  the  cnnctuilun  UiaL  l(  •(  lirrt  ri»tii  umlei  ihc  fartui  li 
|itouiit«  and  |«!n.  Tlino.  I  c>niccWr,  ai bn,  ai  Iha  uutt  ipidal  fnliogs  dck,  bf 
a  n«upnaoi))nK  ot  th*  «lllaiitl«  •Inucuta  <>(  nnuciiHuiioM  (IVta,  qf  ft^ 
}i  «0,  SI  I  E  l«iii|[.  Imli'cd  pnriiil  a-i^-cli  nf  tl>o-e  more  qwclia  taclbg*  -boi 
tliejt  narh  ntta'a  IniciuUiti*  Ciiii-lil«rln)[  that  crm  In  maiarcn  whlrb  &>>« 
dvri'-loi  oil  nrcx.aa  •]tUni>,  ■  (iwl  gwrliif  lli«  tilal  pmmHaie  otrrirtl  on  b^ 
nne'nurliru*  trfli'x  ■»)"»■.  I  mt  no |>r.'pri»f  j  in  aiviiii.iuq  iIib  csuienco  uf  >lail 
in<  mdpnliiKil  I'V  rontrl'iiiiiia  iii  rrralaraa  oiil  (■iilj  ilvroid  uf  nenuu*  afitoM 
bW  dsToU  of  ilnu-iun-i  to  itrMral. 

.NuiK  tu  t   u,     M-dv  Uhui  uu«  in  Lha  IdkI^ow  and  iXa  tTflLlIcE 
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a  on  die  conDCxion  lM>twcea  pleiunre  and  c\itttntlon  nf  ritalilj, 
tx-toa  tj«tir«cn  pain  and  iltprei-ion  uf  lil.ililj.  As  nlioic  nlintvn, 
Uie  Tiow  IdkcD  liy  hiiu ;  itliich  is,  [oLleeJ.  pat  bejuud  dispuic  bj  gciiei 
pcrivuce  w  ■tvU  u  bj  tlie  more  »]«ciHl  txpcrieDCO  of  ■Dcdiiit!  uica. 
Vhm,  hovcTcr,  from  tlio  invi^rniing  uid  tilaxiag  vH'vcte  uf  pleaan 
I  mpwtivc);.  Dr.  tluiu  dcrires  tlie  ortsiiiKl  (cinlcncica  to  penut 
(h  give  pIcMrire  onil  to  dtsUt  from  thusc  wUkli  givr  pnin,  I  Rail  Dijsvlf 
Ue  to  g»  witli  liim.  Uv  uvt — "  We  (iippo^o  niorcmeiits  tpontnneon^lj' 
an,  and  RCci-<cntall;f  canting  pteausaie ;  we  Ihcu  nssumD  that  nich  llic 
isur«  Ilicre  Witt  be  id  increase  of  viUil  energy,  in  nhicb  ini 
nnnie  mnieinenta  will  (hire,  nnd  tlicreb;  incrense  the  pictsarc. 
tf  lianil,  KG  cappoM  the  Fpontoueooa  inoTcments  to  giio  |«iil.  Hnd  xnauiufr 
U  will)  lliB  |isin,  tliere  wiJl  In  a  decrease  of  energy,  extending  to  the  idotv- 
It*  tliu  cause  the  evil,  and  thereby  providing  a  remedy  "  {3ri  ^.  p.  SIS), 
a  iolcrpretotlaa,  jniplting  that "  tlicfuiIiia.iti:m<iFDiDt'i)l«"iniTc]/<'ianiii 
Icfloctiul  Bugmentid  viial  energy  mnud  by  lite  pIcMuro.  doe*  not  «e<'.ni  to  nia 
niinia  nitli  olMcrvalion.  The  truth  Bp|icani  rulher  to  be  tlial  though  t1iui« 
iijouiniitant  general  incivase  of  iiiiULular  tone,  the  muscles  ipecUlIf 
:cd  are  those  wliii^h.  by  llieir  increased  contraction,  comlnce  to  inurenred 
iuic  CoDTcraely,  the  iui|i1i(.-atioD  that  duislance  from  Hponlaowiis  move-' 
:•  wliicli  cniuc  iniit,  is  due  to  a  general  musculnr  relaxation  shared  in  hf 
Qiutdc^  causing  these  pariicular  nwrciucnis,  SL-omi  to  nia  at  variuncc  with 
I  («rt  t)ul  tlie  tecraclaiioa  camm only  lak^-a  the  form  notof  a  paasive  lapse  hut' 
H  ii-tin  witlidtanral.  Fuitlier,  it  niay  Ixi  remarked  tliHt  ilepresiing  aa  |)aia 
ninally  la  to  the  gyttem  at  large,  tte  csuiwt  «iiy  llint  it  at  oni.'e  ikiprrwes  Ihe 
leularenergiea.  Nntiniptv.asDr.  Uiiin  admila,  docs  an  acute  smart  produiv 
imodic  moiemcnti,  bat  pnins  of  ull  kinOit,  hotli  acnstiliotinl  and  viiiotional ' 
nOfltctl.oinu»lcBlRuayil>tterie)ip  .1G0.I.or3ii'lcd.Vul.I.p.au,II}.  Tain 
rc*cT  (aii<l  al#i  pie.isure  when  very  intonm  aimultuicou^Iy  boa  aa  iDhibiior; 
U  on  all  tbB  ledcx  actions)  and  as  tlia  vita]  ftinctioui  in  general  ait  carried 
!>}  Knex  actii'DK,  tliiK  inhiljituin,  increasing  witU  thn  iDU.-ii»ity  of  tlis  |ain, 
^nionataly  dcpre^M's  the  vilnl  fniictiins.  Arreil  uf  tbe  heart'*  avtiuii  end 
ttingUnn  exticine  nsult  of  Ibi^inliiliiiiiju;  and  ilio  vi-ceraat  lur>^e  feel  iCa 
ebi  ill  degrees  pr»p(>riu>neil  to  tbo  dci-ivcs  of  |«in.  I'uin,  tberefore,  wliila 
Elly  cutsing  a  dischorga  of  maicolar  cneigy  at  pleasure  docs,  ovciitnally 
en  iDDscubir  power  by  lowering  tho^  vital  prucowi  on  wliidi  the  sopply 
inottfj  dciiGTiils.  Ilcni:a  nc  cannot,  I  think,  ascribe  the  prani|it  dcsi'>iaiice  I  rum 
H-iilur  motemuMis  cuuaing  p.iin,  todecruu-c  in  the  How  uf  energy  {  fur  tlii* 
rcoM  m  felt  aidy  alter  «i<  iutervoL  Coiivurs'iy,  wo  uiiunot  an-ribo  thu  per- 
wee  in  ■  ntD-cuUr  an  wliicli  .vielda  plenturo  to  the  rMultiiijc  exaltation  ot 
rgj  :  but  mast,  as  iudicnted  iu  S  *tJ,  ou-rilie  it  to  the  Mtahlishmont  of  lioee 
bvtuii^  lictoccn  the  plo^-e  of  pleasurable  stimntutioii  and  those  voiiCrai-iila  < 
tUsm  which  muinlaln  and  iocreaH:  tlic  act  cau^in^  tliu  stimulution  — 
u-xio<ia  allied  wilh  tlic  n-Ilvx.  ioto  wldcli  the,i  {lasi  Uy  iutwiuuhlu  grudiiiioui\ 
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f  10.  Tlie  last  cbnptcr,  in  ao  fur  as  it  dealt  wiib  foeliniri 
in  iliL-ir  relntions  to  conduct,  rec^^jgnized  only  thtir  physio- 
logical ospccla  :  thfip  psychological  aspects  were  prntMil  over. 
In  this  cbapt^^T,  conversely,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  constitutional  connexions  butwecn  fvuliags,  as  id* 
centivcA  or  dt-tt-rn-nta,  and  physicnl  benolits  to  be  gnine<l 
or  mifchiifs  to  be  avoided ;  nor  with  the  reactivo  elT^-cts  of 
feelings  on  the*  state  of  the  organism,  aa  fitting  or  nnfittiug 
it  for  future  action.  Here  wo  have  to  consider  reprewiitwl 
pU-RSurcs  and  pniu»,  sc-nstitiunni  and  emotiimul,  as  ron»>li- 
tuliug  delibcnite  motives — as  forming  t'actoi-a  in  the  coa> 
Boious  adjuslmoDts  of  acts  to  ends. 

4  41.  The  rndim''ntnry  psychical  act,  not  yet  diflV-rmtiotcd 
from  n  physicnl  act,  implies  nni-xc'lntionnnd  a  motion.  la 
a  crenture  of  low  type  ihc  touch  of  food  excites  prehuuwoit. 
In  a  somewhat  higher  crenlurc  the  odour  from  nutritive 
matter  t>ets  up  motion  of  the  body  totviirda  the  mailer 
And  where  rudirnvntai/  risioi  exists,  sudden olifccui-atioa  of 
liglil,  implyii'g  ttiu  pnf^ingo  of  something  Inrge,  i^unsofl  cua- 
vuUivQ  mnn-iilifr  movcinente  which  mostly  carry  thu  body 
nway  from  the  source  of  dmiger.  In  cnch  of  ihes©  cases  wa 
way  distinguish  four  fnctors.  Tbt-rc  ia  ('<),  that  {Topetiy  of 
the  citcruol  object  ivhich  primarily  alfccta  the  orgnuiaDi— 
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le  taste,  smell,  or  opneity;  iind,  connected  with  sucli 
'property,  there  ia  ia  the  external  object  that  chai-acter  (b), 
wliicli  renders  eeizure  of  it,  or  esc^ipe  rrom  it,  bcnefieiiU.  J 
Within  the  organism  tliere  is  (i;),  the  impression  or  scnsntioitil 
hich  the  properly  (o).  producea,  serving  aa  stimolus;  and; 
^re  is,  conDGCteil  with  it,  the  motor  change  (({],  b^fl 
fhich  seizure  or  escape  is  BfTLCtcd.  Now  Psychology  r. 

lit-fly  concerned  with  the  connexion  between  tho  relalioOH 
.b,  and  the  relation  e  d,  under  all  those  forms  which  tben 
ssume  in  the  course  of  evolution.     E•^v\l  of  the  factors,  antfe 
9ch  of  the  relations,  grows  more  involved  as  organizationa 
dvances.     Instead  of  being  single,  the  identifying  attribute 
t  often  bl^comcs,  in  tho  environment  of  a  superior  animal 
cla'^ter  of  attributes;    such  as   the   sizt',  form,  colouran 
otions,  displayed   by  a  distant  creature  that  is  dangerouaiJ 
bo    factor     b,    with    which     this     comhiiiation     of     attri-3 
it«3   is   associated,  becomes  the  consoriea  of  charactorsj 
infers,   habits,   which   constitute  it   im    enemy.      Of  th( 
ibJBctive   factors,  c  becomes  a  eonipbciited  set  of  visual 
ntsaliona    co-ordinated   with   one   another  and    with 
leas  and  feelings  established  by  expuriunce  of  sm;h  enemi 
ad  constitnling  the  motive  to  cscapa;   while  d  bccomys  tbd 
Itricnte,  and  often  prolungivt,  series  of  runs,  leaps,  doubleSfl 
ives,  &c.,    made    in   eluding  tLje    enemy.  lal 

innan  lifo  we  lind  ths  same  four  outer  and  inner  | 
Ktors,  still  more  multiform  and  entangled  in  thci 
>niposit<ons  ami  connexions.  Tlie  entire  iissembluge  oE  1 
hysical  atlribot^'s  a,  presented  by  an  estate  that  is 
Iri'rQzcd  for  >;ale,  passes  onamF^ration  ;  ft"d  the  aasomblago 
E  Tarious  ntilili<  s,  b,  going  along  with  these  attributes, 
also  beyond  brief  speciScation.  The  perceptions  and 
ioSf  tikes  and  disliki'S,  e,  set  np  by  the  aspect  of 
ke  estate,  and  wUieh,  compounded  and  re-compoundeil, 
reotunlly  form  the  motive  for  baying  it,  make  a  whole  too 
ktgo  and  complex  for  description;  and  the  transactionSj] 
igal,  peconiary,  and  other,  guiio  ihruugh  in  making  t 
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fiurchase  and  taking  poEseEsion,  are  acareely  V 
and  elaborate.  Nor  mast  vc  orerlook  the  fitct 

that  asLTolation  projn^sses,  not  only  do  the  fnctora  increasu 
in  complexity  but  also  the  relations  among  thtrm.  Ongi- 
imlly,  a  is  (lirectly  and  simply  connvctwl  with  ft,  while  r  ii 
(Iiioclly  nnd  simply  connoctetl  with  d.  But  cveulunlly,  tho 
OOtincxions  bctwi-en  a  and  b,  and  lx-tw<}«n  e  and  i/,  become 
very  indirect  and  involved.  On  the  one  band,  as  the  Crrt 
iUaetratiun  tthows  us,  aapiJity  and  nutritireness  are  cIomAj 
bound  together ;  as  are  also  tho  stimulutton  caused  by  the 
one  and  the  contraction  whtch  nlilt».-s  the  other.  Bat^  w  m 
ecc  in  tho  last  tllustmtioi).  the  oonn<xi<'n  between  the 
TiNble  trails  of  an  estate  and  these  charactt-rs  which  coo* 
fititutc  its  Tuluc,  is  at  once  remote  and  cotnplic^itcd ;  while 
the  transition  from  the  pon-haaer's  highly  •composite  motipe 
to  the  nameroua  actions  or  Beasoty  and  motor  oi^aoa, 
severally  intricate,  wtiich  effect  the  purchase,  is  thongh  an 
eiitiingk-d  plexus  of  thoughts  and  fet'tings  constituting  fan 
dcciBion, 

AfVrr  this  explanation  will  be  apprehended  n  truth 
otherwise  set  forth  in  llio  Fritidi'leji  of  P»grhttliH/jf.  Uind 
consiels  o(  feelings  and  the  relations  among  feelings.  By 
composition  of  the  relaiiona,  and  iileas  of  relations,  intdU- 
geuc«  arises.  Dy  compoeitioa  of  the  feelings,  and  ideas  of 
feelings,  emotion  arises.  And,  othi>r  things  equal,  (he 
QvolalioD  of  eithi-r  is  inrat  in  proportion  ns  tho  composiHoii 
ts  great.  Oneuf  the  ueo-ssary  iuiplicuiicjns  istlint  cogtuttMt  i 
beconit-s  higher  in  proportion  as  it  is  remoter  I 
urtioa;  while  emotion  becomes  higher  in  propcrtioa  a 
remoter  from  sensation. 

And  DOW  vf  tho  varions  oonillariea  from  thifi  broad  v 
of  psyelx'IdginU  evolution,  let  na  obnerTe  tlton  wbidi 
concern  the  motives  and  a«tioiu  that  are  c]a>M.-d  u  momi 
and  immiinL 

{  4S.  The  mental   proeofs  by  which,  In   \ 
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tju^tmeat  of  acts  to  ends  is  cfit'cted,  auJ  which,  iindi 
I  higher  forma,  becumes  tho  subject -mattop  of  ethio 
^gmi^Qts,  is,  as  above  implied,  divisible  into  the  rise  of 
jling  or  fi-clings  coiistitutiiig  thu  motive,  aud  the  tUoiighl 

thoughts  through  which  the  motive  is  shaped  and 
ines  in  action.     The  first  of   these  elemt-nts,  urigiiuilljr  nii 
citv men t,  becomes  a  simple  sensation;  then  a  compouiid 
•tiBatioii]    tht-n    a  cluster  of    piirlially   presentative    and  i 
rtialljr  reppuseutative    eens-itioos,    forming    an  incipieotl 
lotion ;  then  a  cluster  of  exclusively  ideal  or  representativBB 
isations,  forming  an  emotion  proper ;  thee  a  cluster  of  such  M 
isters,  forp[ing    a   compound   emotion;    and    eventually] 
comes  a  still  more  involved  emotion  composed  of  the  ideal  ■ 
ins    of  snrh    compound    emotions.     The   other   clement,  i 
•^nning  with  that  immediate  passage  of  a  Biogle  stimulus  1 
ito  a  eiuglo  motioDj  called  re8ex  action,  presently  corned 
be  a  sell  of  ossociated  discharges   of  etimiili  producing 
lociated  motions,  constituting  instinct.     Step  by  step  ariso 
ir6  entangled  combinations  of  stimuli,  somewhat  variable  in 
■ir  londea  of  union,  leading  to  complex  m^'tions  similarly  J 
irinbtfi  in  tbcir  aiijiistmeiits ;  whence  occasional  hcsitationfi  I 

thf    sensori-motor    processes.       Preaenlly  is  reached  i 

iagfi  at  wbich  the   combined  clusters  of  impressions,  not  I 

U  present  together,  issue  in  actions  not  all  simultaneous; 

Dplying  representation  of  results,   or    thought.      After-  J 

wda  follow  stages  in  which  various  thoughts  have  timo  I 

pass  before  tho  composite  motives  produce  the  apprO"  I 

nate  aetione.      Until  at   last    arise  those  long  deUber^-  I 

3ns  during  wliieh  the  probiibilitiesof  vni'ious  consequences  I 

reestimaled,  and  tliL'  prumptiiigB    of  tlio  correlative  feci-  | 

baluDced;   constituting  calm  judgment.      That  nnder  % 

ler  of  its  aspects  the  later  forms  of  this  metitul  process  I 

the  higlier,  ethically  conaidi'rod  as   well  as  otherwise  | 

isidered,  will  be  readily  seen. 

Fop  fnjin  the  first,  complicntinn  of  scnficnoy  has  accom-  I 

lied  better  aud  mure   numerous  adjustments  uf  acta  to  J 
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erxle,  as  also  bns  cotnplicaiioD  of  movement,  and  oompli- 
cation  of  ilie  co-crdinatra^  or  inU-llcctaol  process  n&itinf; 
the  two.  Wbanct:  it  fulluws  tliat  thtf  acts  churactcriscd  by 
tb«  more  roiiiplex  raoiires  and  the  rouro  involved  tboaghta, 
bnve  all  along  been  of  bigber  autbority  for  gnidaoc*. 
Some  cxampU-s  will  make  this  dear. 

Ucrci  is  an  Ofjujitic  crmtDro  gaiik-d  by  tbo  odoor  of 
OTiranio  matter  townnis  things  serving  for  food ;  bat  a 
crcalore  which,  burking  any  other  goid-nnce,  is  at  the  mrrcy 
of  larger  creatures  comio^  ucnr.  Here  la  another  whicb, 
also  guided  lo  food  by  odour,  poi^Heescs  rudimentary  vision ; 
and  Bo  is  made  to  &Uirt  Bpa^modieally  away  from  a  moving 
body  v^htch  diiTuses  this  odour,  in  those  cM'^a  where  it  is 
large  enuagh  to  proilncc  sudden  ubscuntion  of  Itgbt — u»iially 
nn  enemy.  Evidently  life  will  fmiuenlly  be  saved  by  con- 
forming to  the  later  and  higher  stimulus,  instead  of  tu  tbv 
carli'T  and  lower.  Observo  at  a  moru  advanced  stage 

s  p»rallul  eonllict.  lliis  ta  n  beast  which  puranos  othon  for 
prey,  and,  eiiher  lacking  experience  or  prompted  by  raging 
hunger,  atcack§  one  ni^re  powerful  than  itself  and  geu 
destroyed.  Conversely,  that  ia  a  b'-iisl  which,  prompted  lij 
a  hunger  equally  keiu,  but  either  by  individual  experience 
or  effects  of  inbiTiled  experiirncc,  made  conscious  of  eVil 
by  the  nspecl  of  one  more  pruvfr'iil  llian  ilself,  ia  deterrvd 
from  nllarking,  and  saves  its  li'e  by  sul>ordinating  the 
prtmury  motive,  coiisititing  of  cntving  scnBittioos,  to  tlw 
ttecondary  motive,  consiflting  of  id>.-al  feelings,  diniincl  or 
vngno.  Ascending  at  once  frcim    these  examples  uf 

conduct  in  nniinnis  to  examples  of  bunian  couiiuct,  wo 
•hall  soo  tfaiit  ihi!  cuntntsla  between  inferior  and  aupi-rtnr 
have  habituiiUy  tlie  Mine  tmibi.  Tlio  Mvage  of  lowest  typ« 
devours  all  the  food  atptured  by  to-day's  cliase;  and,  huti;;ry 
nu  the  morrow,  has  perhaps  for  days  to  bcur  the  paugs 
of  BtorvatioD.  The  Hujierior  savage,  conceiving  more  vividly 
tfafl  entailed  snifcringit  if  no  game  is  to  be  rnunil,  ia  dettrred 
by  bis  coni|'Lx  (ulmg  tr-tm  jiving  way  c&tin;ly  to  I 
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inple  feeling-.  SimJIai-ly  are  the  two  contrasted  in  thi 
bcrtiiesB  wliic.i  goes  tHoDg  wilb  lack  of  foi-cthouglit,  aud  the  " 
ftctiTity  which  d[w  fonthonght  produces.  The  primitive  man, 
idly  incliued,  and  ruled  by  the  sensations  of  the  moment, 
•ill  not  exert  himself  until  actual  paina  have  to  ha 
eecnpod;  bat  tliu  man  somef^ba-t  advanced,  able  more  dia<j 
Bnctly  to  imagino  future  grnti  Scat  ions  and  aufforinga, 
tvoinpted  bv  tlte  thought  of  tlieise  to  overcome  his  love  o 

decri'Otie  ciF  misery  and  mortitUty  i-osultiiig  from  tliifl 

jVt 'dominance    of   the    ropri^seiitative    feelings    over 

reBCtitutive  fielings.  Without  dwelling  on  thej 

acttbiit  among  the  civilized,  tlioae  who  lead  the  life  of  thai 

Biisl-s  ore  contrusted  in  the  same  way  with  those  whoseJ 

res  lire  largely  occupied  with  pleasuits  nut  of  a  sensual 

lund,  let  me   point  out  that  there  are  anrtlo^ons  contrusbfld 

letwi-cn  guidance  by  the  less  tjoinplex  representntive  feel- 

Pgs,  or  lower  emotions,  and  guidance  by  the  more  complex 

Cpreoentattve  fewliags,  or  higher  emotions.     When  led  by 

lU acquisitiveness — a  rc-reprcscntalive  feeling  which,  actinif 

luder  due   control,  conduces  to  welfare — the   thief   taken 

mother  man's  property;   liia  act  is  determined  by  eertain 

lagiued   proximate   ple/iaurea  of  relatively  simple  kinds, 

ther  lima  by  hss-elearly  imagined  possible  paiua  that  a 

I  remote  and  of   rt-lntively  involved    kinds.      But  ial 

io   oouscii'ntiuus  man,   tliere    is  an  adei^u.ite    rc:'trninin2^ 

lutive,  Etill  more  re-representative  ill  its  nature,  ineludtni^ll 

Ot  only  ideas  of  puniahment,  and  not  only  ide:is  of  Iosm 

ipalAtion  and  ruin,  but  including  ideas  of  the  cU'us  of  tlu>  J 

ETSou  owning  tlie  property,  and  of  the  pains  whieh  loss  dim 

twill  entail  on  liim:  all  joined  witli  a  general  aversion  to  J 

a  injatious   to  others,  which    aiist^s  from    th'3  ichk.*rited]| 

jctsof  experience.     Andbure  at  the  end  we  see,  as  vaM 

rat  the  beginning,  that  guidance  by  the  more  ci>mplexJ 

Kling,  OD  tlie  averago  conduces  to  well'ure  moro  than  doe 

uidwico  by  the  simpler  feeling. 

Tho  lilcc  holds  with  the  intellectual  ni>-ordinations  through  J 
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whiih  stimuli  issue  in  motions,  Tlie  lowest  aHionii, 
reflex,  in  which  an  impression  made  on  an  afferent 
nervo  causes  by  dist-liar^i  tlirough  an  effcrcut  ncrvo  a 
contraction,  shows  us  a  very  limituJ  tuljtiEtmcnt  of  acta  tu 
ends:  the  iinpre^sion  bciii^  siiapU',  iin<l  tliu  resulling 
motion  simple,  tho  iatcriiol  co-orJiimtton  ia  aU<>  simple. 
Evidently  wLon  there  ara  soreral  Sfn^cs  which  can  ha 
togvther  ftfTitti'd  liy  an  (>at«r  object ;  and  whon,  according 
n8  siich  objt-vt  is  discriminntod  as  of  ono  or  other  kind, 
the  movements  made  in  response  nro  cotolnncd  in  onn  or 
other  wiiy;  tho  intermediate  co-ordinations  are  ncccMsrily 
moro  involrod.  And  evidently  each  further  step  in  the 
erolutiun  of  intclligencis  alivaya  instramental  to  bett«r 
8<.*lf-pr<!S'.-rmtion,  exhibits  this  tamo  general  trait.  Thv 
adjitstments  by  which  the  more  involved  aclions  arc 
mode  Appropriate  to  the  mure  invulred  cirt-nmstuncea, 
imply  more  intricate,  imd  coiisoqiu-ntly  more  di-libonUe  and 
conscious,  co-ordiuatioQS;  uniil,  when  wu  come  to  civilised 
men,  who  in  their  daily  bimioess  taking  into  account  many 
data  and  condilious  adjust  their  proceedings  to  varioiu 
CODsequonces,  wo  see  timt  the  iutiUectua]  ucUou^ 
becoming  of  the  kind  wo  call  judicial,  aro  at  onco  4 
ulnb«.>mt('  and  TL-ry  drlibt-mtc. 

Observe,  tbca,  what  fulh}W3  respecting  the 
authorities  of  motives.  Throughout  the  ascent  frontij 
creatures  op  to  man,  aiid  fiom  tho  lowest  types  of  I 
np  to  tho  hij^hest,  self-p reservation  has  been  inci 
by  the  sulrardj nation  of  stmplu  excitations  to  compotntd 
cicilations — the  tubjcctioo  tif  immediate  sens-itions  to  tho 
ideas  of  Mntntions  to  oomc— tho  over-ruling  of  pretL-nta- 
live  ft^elirgH  by  represent itive  feiOinfrn,  and  of  represtnta- 
tivo  feelings  by  re-rcpresLUtativc  feelings.  As  life  baa 
advuiccd,  tho  aoconipanying  scntirncy  has  become  in- 
creasingly ideal;  and  among  fi-elin^  prwluc-d  by  Ibo 
fomponnding  oE  idrn«,  tho  higlu-nt,  ond  thotte  which  Inive 
erolretl  Utoat.  are  the  re-cnmpiiuuded  or  doubly  iilrial.  Uu 
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fnllowa   ttut  as    guides,    the    feelings   have    Biithontie** 

irtionnte  to  the  degrees  in  wliiuh  they  are  n-moved  by 
eir  complcKi'ty  and  thdr  ideality  from  simple  aensa- 
ma  and  appetites.  A  further  implication  is 

le   clear  by  studying    the    lutulletitiial    sidt-s  of    these 
[■ntnl   processes   by  which   acts    are    adjualod   to    euda, 
hcie    lUey     are    low    nud    simple,    thoae    cunipreheud 
le    guiJinjj   only  of   itnnicdiate  acts   by   imrrn.'diate   sti- 
inli — the   entire  transaction   in  each  case,  V(stii]<^   but  a 
loment,  rt-fi-rs  only  to  a  prosiniate  result.     But  with  the 
levelopment   of    intelligence    and  the   growing  ideality  olj 
le  motives,  the  ends  to  which  the  acts  are  adjusted  cease-l 
I    bo   PXcIu;ivoly   imraodiate.      The  more   ideal    motiveftl 
rncem  ends  that  are  more  distant;  and  with  approach  ta  J 
lo  highest  types,  present  ends  become  increasingly  sub- 
■dinate  to  those  future  ends  which  the  ideal  motives  hare  I 
ir  their  objects.     Hence  there  arises  a  cei-tain  presumption  j 
.  favour  of  a  motive  which  refers  to  a  remote  good,  inl 
tmpai'ison  with  one  which  nfcrs  to  a  proximate  good, 

^  4S.  In  the  last  chapter  I  Iiinted  that  besides  tbi 
ivei-al  influences  there  muued  as  fostering  the  ascetiO:a 
tlii-f  that  doing  things  which  are  agreeable  is  dctrimenta] 
rliila  bcnring  disagreeable  things  is  benefieial,  ther 
emained  to  bo  natnod  an  influence  of  deeper  origio.  Thi 
fe  gfaoilowed  forth  in  the  foregfiiug  paragraphs. 

For  the  geiicrul  truth  that  guidance  by  such  MmpWl 
tU-asDrea  and  paitis  as  result  from  fuIEilUng  or  denying^l 
KmIJIj  desires,  is,  under  one  nspLtt,  inferior  to  guidimce  hjM 
Piose  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  complex  ideal  fcelingtl 
-ield,  has  led  to  the  b&lii^'f  that  the  promptings  of  bodilfl 
li-9irea  sli<ju!d  be  diaregnrded.  Further,  tho  geucnil  trnthl 
bat  porsuit  of  proximate  salisfnctions  is,  nnder  one  aspect^,] 
rior  Lo  pursuit  of  ultimate  sal isfactions,  has  led  to  thel 
tlicf  that  proximate  eatis^tions  must  nut  be  valued. 
In  the  early  st.^ges  of  evm-y  scictico,  the  gei)eraliz:ilioiu  I 
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nimhed  arc  not  qualified  enough.  Tlio  discn'mttiatiiiif  stale- 
mente  of  ttie  tnitlis  formulated,  nrise  uttprward«,  by  liraiLatioa 
of  tho  Dtidificriniitintin'r  GtatonicnlB.  As  with  bodily  vision, 
which  at  first  upprcci/itt-a  only  tliu  braicK-st  traits  ofobjccte, 
and  BO  lends  lu  rude  cliissings  which  developed  Tisiuo, 
inipreeniblo  by  iniuor  dilTtyrcDces,  has  to  correct ;  so  with 
inentul  vision  in  relntion  to  general  trnlbs,  it  happens  that 
at  first  tho  inductions,  wrongly  inado  all-cinbrucing,  Iiaro 
to  wait  for  scepticism  and  critical  obsiTvatitm  to  tvstrict 
thpm,  by  taking  account  of  unnoticed  tlitTun-ticoa.  Hcdcp, 
we  may  ex]>ect  to  God  the  current  ethical  conclusions  too 
Bwcopiiig.  Let  us  note  hov,  in  threo  ways,  thL-so  dominant 
bL-lief^,  alike  of  professed  moralifits  and  of  people  &t  Lai^^ 
are  made  erroneous  by  lack  of  qualificatiouH. 

In  the  first  phice,  tliu  authority  of  the  lower  feelings  as 
guides  ia  by  no  mvaua  always  inferior  to  tho  authority  of 
the  higher  feelings,  but  is  often  superior.  Daily  oocor 
occasions  on  which  Rcniijitions  must  be  oheyed  rnthor  than 
eentitnenta.  Let  any  ono  think  of  sitting  all  night  naked  ia 
u  Enowst<irm,  or  goiug  a  weik  without  food,  or  letting  bis 
hood  be  held  under  nater  for  ten  minutes,  imd  bo  will  too 
that  the  pleasures  and  pains  directly  related  to  moia- 
tenance  of  life,  may  not  bo  whc'lly  suboniinntrd  to  the 
pIcBsuroB  and  pains  indirectly  reluted  to  uiaink-nanco  of 
lifo.  llioiigh  in  m>tuy  cases  guidnuco  by  tho  Hituplo  feoliugs 
inther  thnu  by  tho  complex  feelings  is  injurious,  in  other 
cuses  guidance  by  the  complex  fenbnga  mlhtr  lU^m  by  the 
simple  fedinga  is  fatal ;  nud  throughout  a  wido  range 
of  coses  tht-ir  rclaijvu  authorities  as  guides  ikre  inde- 
terminate. Grant  thut  in  n  mau  pursued,  tho  protesting 
feelings  aircimipanying  inti-uso  and  prolougdd  etTurt,  must) 
to  preKerro  bfe,  bo  over-ruled  by  tho  fear  of  bis  puTBuers  j 
it  may  yet  happen  that,  persisting  till  he  drops,  the  resulting 
exhanstion  cnuies  di-nth,  though,  the  pursuit  Imring  bcvn 
(kbandomxl,  doath  would  n')t  otherwise  have  rusultod.  Qraut 
that  It  witloir  left  in  porerty,  most  deny  her  appetite  that 
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ment  of  bodily  needs,  arc  arct^tctl :  ftcoeptanee  1 
indoed,  enfficicntly  pmmpU'ry.  Bat  oblivioaa  of  i 
coil trnilic: ions  in  itivtr  |>mcticc,  men  commonly  botisy  ft 
Tagne  idtfa  ibftt  there  is  soinclluog  dogrndJng,  or  iDJurioos, 
or  botli,  in  doing  that  which  is  afrn-eable  aud  nvoidin);  that 
which  is  diengreeable.  "  Plcasint  but  wiping,"  is  a  ))hnu« 
breqaentlv  ased  in  a  way  implying  tliat  thv  two  ore  natumlly 
conofctcd,  As  nlii>TehinUHl,boweTrr,  bpcIi  beliefs  ivsultfron 
ft  confiiscd  Appn-liension  of  the  gem-ral  troth  that  the  itM>ni 
compound  aiid  ivpre§entatiTe  feilings  ni-e,  oa  thv  nvcnge, 
of  higher  authority  than  the  eimple  and  presentativo  fcct« 
iiigs.  Apprehended  «'i(h  discrimination,  tbis  troth  tmpltvt 
that  tbo  authority  of  tho  simple,  ordionrily  less  than  tbnl  of 
the  compound  but  occasionally  gruit<T,  ia  habitually  to  bo 
accepted  when  tho  coinpouDd  do  not  oppose. 

In  yvt  ft  third  way  b  this  principle  of  Bubordinfttion 
miscono-ivt-d.  One  ot  the  ooulrasts  between  tho  carlicr- 
tfvolrcd  ffflings  and  the  laler-orotred  feeUa;;B,  is  that  tbey 
refor  rei*)<cctiTt'ly  to  the  moi-c  immediate  clfecta  of  oclioiMl 
and  to  the  more  remote  cBvcts;  and  sjjcakiiig  gencrftlly, 
guidance  by  that  which  is  near  is  iuririor  to  gui-lanco  by 
that  which  is  distant.  Ilonco  has  n^ulti-d  the  belitif  thfttf 
irri'spectiro  of  tlieir  kindx,  tho  plua5ur>'s  of  tho  pnwnl 
niDst  be  Micnflci-il  to  the  iiU-asun-s  of  tho  futnnr.  Wir  cea 
tbis  in  the  maxim  oHcn  iiiipressod  on  children  when  eating; 
tbeir  mt-aU,  that  titiy  ahoultl  r^iierre  the  nicettt  monctd  till 
tho  Iiii<t :  ibc  check  on  impnmdent  yielding  to  iiumedL4t«) 
impnUe,  being  bcro  joined  with  tbo  tacit  teaching  that 
the  uime  gratification  becomes  inoru  vjilnable  as  it  beootnit 
mom  disUnt.  Sach  thinking  is  tracooblo  throngboai 
daily  cundact ;  by  no  meuna  imU-od  in  all,  but  in  lfat<ftu  who 
ara  dielingnishi>d  as  prudent  and  well  rcgnhtted  in  tlxnr 
condact.  Hurrying  over  bis  brvakfiist  tliat  he  may  oalcb 
the  train,  ina:chiiig  a  eundwicb  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
■nd  eating  a  late  dinner  wben  be  is  eo  worn  oot  that  bo  is 
{ncapacitatoJ  for  evcniug  recreation, 
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pursues  a  life  in  which  not  ouly  the  satisfactions  of  bodily 
di*3in»9,  Jtnt  also  those  of  hightT  tastus  atid  feelings,  are,  aa 
far  as  may  bo,  diaregnHed,  that  distant  ends  may  be  achieved  ; 
and  yet  if  yoa  ask  what  are  these  distant  ends,  you  find  (in 
CML-a  where  there  aro  no  parental  responsibilities)  that 
|ln>y  are  included  under  the  conception  of  mure  comrortable 
lifing'  in  time  to  come.  So  iuffrained  is  this  belief  that  it 
a  wrong  to  seek  imoiediato  enjoyments  and  right  to  geek 
rotnota  ones  only,  that  yoa  may  hear  from  a  busy  man  who 
lia;s  been  on  a  pleasure  exouraion,  a  kind  of  apology  for  his 
conduct.  He  deprecates  the  uofoTouniblo  jndgrmnts  of  his 
friends  hy  explaining  thivt  the  state  of  his  heuUli  bad  com- 
pelled him  to  take  n  holiday.  Neverlhiless,  if  yoa  sound 
liim  wilh  respect  to  his  futare,  yon  find  that  his  ambition  is 
liy-nnd-by  to  retire  and  devotu  himself  wholly  to  the  relaxa- 
lions  which  he  is  now  somewhat  ashamed  of  taking. 

The  genei-al  trnth  disclosed  by  the  study  of  evolving 
cosdnct,  aub-linman  and  human,  that  for  the  better  prisor- 
Tation  of  life  the  primitive,  simple,  presenlative  feelings  must 
b«  controlled  by  the  later-evolved,  cotnponnd,  and  repre- 
isentalive  fcebngs,  has  thus  come,  in  the  course  of  civilization, 
to  be  recognized  by  luen  ;  but  necessarily  at  first  in  too 
indiscriminate  a  way.  The  current  conception,  while  it 
errs  by  implying  that  the  authority  of  the  higher  over  the 
lower  is  anlimited,  errs  also  by  implying  that  the  rule  of  the 
lower  must  be  resisted  even  when  it  does  not  condict  with 
the  rale  of  the  higher,  and  further  errs  by  imiilyiug  that  a 
gratificatioD  which  forms  a  proper  aim  if  it  is  remote,  forms 
au  improper  aim  if  it  is  pi-oxiiuate.  jl 

J  44.  Withont  explicitly  saying  so,  wo  have  hoi^n  hjTM 
tracing  the  genesis  of  the   mond  consciousness.     For  un- 
que«tioiiuhly  the  essential  trait  in  the  moral  consciouf^nesa, 
is  the  coutrol  of  some  feeling  or  feeliugs   by  some   othet 
fueling  or  fodiugs. 

Among  the  higher  animals  we  may  see,  dibtiuctly  enougg 
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the  conflict  of  feeHnfTs  nnd  tho  Bubjc-ction  of  simplwr  Vt 
more  compound ;  tts  nhrn  a  dog  is  restrained  Iron 
raatching  focid  liy  fenr  of  tlic  pt'naliivs  whicli  may  coma  it 
he  yields  to  his  appetite ;  or  us  wh<-u  he  duNiBts  from  scrmle^ 
iug  at  a  ho^c  kst  he  ehould  lose  his  uiaaler,  who  has  walked 
on.  Here,  however,  though  there  is  subordiDatioQ,  there 
ie  not  conscions  subordination — there  is  no  introEpectioD 
Kr«nliugthefact  that  one  feeling  lias  yielded  to  another.  So 
is  it  even  with  human  beings  nheti  little  developed  menially. 
The  pro-sociiil  man,  wmidcring  about  in  fumilies  and  mlrd 
by  such  sensations  and  emotions  as  are  caused  by  the 
circumatanci>8  of  the  moment,  tliough  occasionally  subject  to 
eoiiflicta  of  miilivos,  meets  with  comparatively  few  coevs  in 
whieh  tlie  advantage  of  postponing  the  immediate  to  tho 
remote  ia  forced  on  his  attention;  nor  has  he  tho  intt'lligenw* 
requieito  for  annlyzing  and  generalising  such  of  these  caB«fl 
as  occur.  Only  as  social  evolution  renders  the  life  raom 
complex,  the  nsti-aints  many  and  strong,  the  erila  i4 
tnipulaive  conduct  marked,  and  the  comforts  tu  be  gained  by 
providing  for  the  future  tolerably  certain,  can  tlivre  com« 
experiences  numeroua  euouy;h  to  mid^e  familiar  tlio  bomrfit 
of  kubordinuting  the  simpler  feelings  to  the  more  compltuc 
ones.  Ouly  theu,  too,  does  there  aiise  a  sufficient  Enttrl* 
leetnol  power  to  make  an  induction  from  these  experientyt^ 
followed  by  a  sufficient  moesing  of  individual  inductioai 
into  a  pnblic  sod  traditionnl  induction  imprufesed  on  eadi 
graention  as  it  grows  up. 

And  here  vi:  am  introduced  to  c«rtiiin  facta  of  profbimd 
signtlicAUce.  Tliifi  conscious  relinquishment  of  imrnedi;tto 
and  special  good  to  gain  distant  and  gi  m-ml  goud, 
while  it  IB  «  cardinal  trait  of  tho  self-restraint  ciiIK-d  ninnj, 
ia  idso  a  cardinal  trait  of  stlf-restminLs  other  than  tlioM 
mlled  moral — the  rctftrainls  tluit  origimitu  from  ftar  of  the 
visible  mler,  of  Ihe  invtsibhi  mh-r,  nnd  of  society  at  hu-go. 
Wh<>D«vertho  individual  reCruius  from  ditlngthat  which  tfao 
puaiuff  desire  procipta,   lixi  he  should  altvrwnrd*  mBm 
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tegnl  pimishment,  or  divl.ie  vcngi^ance,  or  jiuLlic  n'pro- 
botion,  or  all  of  ilietn,  be  Burreudcrs  tlio  near  and 
lefinite  pleiisiire  ratlmr  tlian  risk  tiio  remote  and  greater, 
longh  tes8  definite,  puins,  whicii  tnking  it  may  bring  on 
im;  and,  conTerscly,  wten  he  undt-rgoes  some  present  pain, 
bat  lie  may  reap  some  probable  future  pleasure,  political, 
eli(^oas,  or  social.  But  thougli  all  these  £uor  kiuds  of 
Dterual  control  have  tho  oonimon  chariictor  that  the  siroplajj 
Kid  Itfss  ideal  feelings  are  cotisciouKly  OTDv-riiled  by   i 

ira  complex  and  ideal  feelings ;  and  though,  at  first,  th^ 

9  practically  co-exteusive  and  andistinguishcd  ;  yet,  >n  t 

arse  of  social  ovoluticn  they  difFtrentiate ;  and,  eventuallyl 
he  moral  control  with  its  accompanying  conceptions  i 
icntimentB,  emerges  ns  indepi'ndent.     Let  us  gluuce  at  t 

ding  aspects  of  the  prncct-a. 

While,   as   in   the   rudest    groups,  neither   political  nfll 
eligiooB  rule  exists,  the  leading  check  to  tho   immcdinH 
ntisfaction  of  each  desire  as  it  arises,  is  consdousnt 
lie  evils  which  the  auger  of  fellow  savages  may  etituil, 
latisfaclioa  of  the  desire  is  obtained  at  their  cost.     In  tl^ 

urly     stage    tlta    imagined    pains     which     coitstitnte 

aiiig  motive,  aro  thoao  apt  to  be  inflicted  by  bei 

like   natiire,   undistinguished   in   power :    the   political 

religiouH,  and  social  restraints,  are  as  yet  represented  onlfl 

r  thia  mulLial  dread  of  vengeance.  When  specid 

Itretigtli,  skill,  or  courage,  makes  ono  of  thoin  a  leader  in 
uttle,  ho  necessarily  inspires  greater  fear  than  any  oiher; 
lod  there  Cfpnica  to  be  a  mure  decided  chock  on  such 
bUsfnctions  of  the  desires  as  will  injure  or  oil'end  him. 
3rodaully  as,  by  habitual  war,  chieftain  ship  is  established, 
hi  (vils  thouglit  of  aa  likely  to  arise  from  angering  tho 
thief,  not  only  by  aggression  npon  hitn  but  by  disubodM 
snce  to  him,  become  distinguishable  both  from  the  smalle 

which   other   personal  antugonisras  cause,  anil  froBtJ 
more  diffused  evils  thought  of  na  arisiug    from  social 
ceproL<ation.      That    is,     political   control    begbs   to  dif- 
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FiTpntiatc    from    tlie    moro    indcfinile   control   of 
drifld.  Slennwliile  there  Itas  been   d«veIopinff| 

gliost*  theory.  Id  all  but  tho  rudest  groups,  tho  donbltf 
of  a  decensed  man,  propitiatt^d  at  death  and  nftcmnrda,  is 
conceivtd  as  able  to  iDJore  the  aurvivora.  Coii8cc|aoot]]r, 
na  fast  us  the  ghost-thcery  bcDimcs  pst-ihttshcd  and 
(Wfinttc,  there  grows  up  nnnth'T  kind  of  cbcrlc  oa  iintnedial* 
■Htisfuction  of  tho  deaireft — a  du-clc  countituled  bjr  ideas 
of  the  evils  wbkb  ^IiosIji  may  inttirt  if  offended ;  *nd 
when  political  hpadship  gelB  settled,  aod  tho  gfaosU  ot 
dpud  chiofsi  thonght  of  as  more  poworfut  and  more  relootlesa 
than  other  ghosts,  arc  especially  dreaded,  tbcro  begins  to 
tiikc  Hhape  the  form  of  rt-stmint  distio^isheU  u  reH- 
gious.  F<ir   ft   long    time   these   tbrifi    vets    of 

restruints,  with  thoir  con-rltktive  sanctions,  thongh  btwoming 
Bcpiirute  in  conscirmsness,  remain  co-cxtensivo ;  and  do  so 
because  thoy  mostly  refer  to  one  end — encci;ss  in  war. 
'I'be  duly  of  blood-revenge  is  in&istid  on  even  while  jct 
nothing  to  be  called  BOLHal  orgnnixation  exists.  Aa  the  diicf 
gains  predominance,  tho  killing  of  cntmieH  beoomo*  apoli- 
tical duty  ;  and  as  tho  angi^r  nf  tho  dc^nd  chief  oamea  to  bo 
dreaded)  tho  killing  of  enrmiea  bccoiDCB  a  rt-ligtoua  dnlj. 
Loyalty  to  tho  ruler  while  bo  lives  and  after  bo  dic% 
is  increasiiigty  shown  by  holding  life  at  bis  diKposml  |br 
pnrpuscs  of  war.  The  earlitateuactedpuninbrnentsarvtliuae 
for  insubordination  nndforbrcacheaorobserrancea  which  ex* 
preaa  Buburdiutiiinn — all  of  tbnm  militant  in  origin,  Wbile 
tbe  divine  injunctions,  originally  tradilionsoflhodcad  king's 
will,  maiuly  n-fcr  to  the  dcstruelion  of  penples  with  whom  bn 
WIS  at  rnmiiy  ;  and  divine  nngrr  it  npproTnl  ai-e  c«ncoire»l 
•>  drtiTniiued  by  the  degn-es  in  whiih  «u1iji'i-ti>'n  to  bim 
is uhuwu, directly  by  woi>hi|)  ojid  iudirvetly  by  fulGltingtbofte 
injunctions.  The  Fijiin,  who  is  m-.d  on  euti^ritig  the  other 
world  to  commend  himself  by  oaimtiog  bia  edcccsscs  m 
battle, and  who,  when  alire,  is  dcecribed  as  sometimcx  greatly 
distn-MMi  if  bn  thinks  lio  boa  not  kilk-d  cnenioa  euungli  In 
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lae  tis  goda,  eliows  us  the  resulting  ideas  and  feelin; 

remtada  as  of  kindred  ideas  and  feelings  betrayed 

ient  races.  To  all   whicli  add  that  the  control 

of  social  opinion,  besides   being  directly  exercised,   oa  in 

the  earliest   stuge,  by  praise  of   the  brave  aud  blame  of 

Ihe   cowardly,    comes  to  be   indirectly  exercised    with 

kindred  general  effect  by  applause  of  loyalty  to  the  puli>r 

piety  tu  the   god.     So  that  the   three    differenlintt 
lorins  of  control  which  grow  up  along  with  militant  orgaoj 

ind  action,  while  enforcing    kindred  rebtraiots 
biceiitives,  also  enforce  one  nuother  ;  aud  their  sepai-ale 

i  disciplines  have  the  common  character  that  they  in- 
rolve  the  sacrifice  uf  immediate  apecial  bcncEts  to  obtaia 
Dore  distant  and  general  benefits. 

At  the  same  time  there  havo  bi.'en  developing  under  t1 

•me  three  sanction;,  restraints  and  inocntires  of  anoth< 

!>rder,  oimilarly  characterized  by  sabordiaatiun  of  tlie  prozii 

Dftteto  tlie'remote.     Joint 'nggressions  upon  men  ontsic 

lie  soci(?tv,  cannot  prosper  if  there  are  many  aggressions  Ol 

uan  on  m.'in  within  the  society.     War  implies  co-operution ; 

Ittd  cO'OperatioQ  is  preveijt;t.'d  by  antagonisms  among  thoa3 

rho  are  to  co-operate.     We  saw  that  in  tlie  primitive  on- 

;oTonied  group,  the  main  check  on  Immcdiatu  eatist'actioQ 

ns  (le-Ktrpti  by  each  nnin,  is  the  fear  of  other  men's  vcngeani 

t  ibey  are  injured  by  taking  the  satiafaction ;  and  throng) 

Arly  stages  of  social  development,  thia  dread  of  retatialioi 

luntiQuea   to   tie  the   chief  motive  to  such  forbearance 

Oaets.     Bat  thoughloitgafterpoiitiad  authority  ba^  becoi 

Btablish'^d  thu  taking  of  pergonal  antLsfaction  for  injurii 

K'rsistB,  the  growth  of  political  antLority  gradnally   checl 

t-    Tbvfihctthutsncc.'sa  in  war  is  endangered  if  his  f»lluiiei« 

Ight  among  themst-lves,  forcL's  itself  on  the  attention  of 

ke  ruler.     He  has  a  strong  motive  for  restraining  quarrels, 

fid  there6>re  for  preventing  tbo  aggn?8siona  whiuh  cause 

pels;  and  as  His  power  becomes  greater  ho  forbids 
Sgresssions    and    inflicts    puniabments    for    disobedifnoftj 
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Prespnlly,  political  restraints  ot  this  rla«s,  like  tfaoite  of  tin' 
preceding  class,  are  enrorcwl  by  rtligions  reBtraiota.  The 
BBf^cious  chief,  eucc<<cdiDg  is  war  partly  because  be  tlins 
enrorccij  order  among  hU  followers,  IvavL-s  behind  him  a 
tnidition  uf  the  commnnds  he  hnbitunlly  gave.  Drt.iid  of  hit 
ghost  tends  to  prcidiice  rvgDrd  for  tlic»e  cominaiida;  and 
they  cTentually  acquire  GacTL-dness.  With  further  social 
evolution  como,  in  like  niMnncr,  further  iLtordicts,  chccliiag 
nggressioDs  of  less  eiTious  kinds ;  nntil  evcntaally  there  ffn«wi 
np  a  body  of  t-iril  laws,  And  then  in  the  way  shown,  aiiw 
beliefs  oonccrniug  the  divine  disapproml  of  thesv  minor,  ai 
well  aa  uf  the  major,  civil  offuoci's :  ending,  occnsiunallj,  in 
a  set  of  rfligiiius  lajuactions  hiirmnnizing  with,  uwl  en- 
forcing, the  political  injanctiona.  While  siinultancoualy 
there  develops,  aa  befure,  a  social  sanction  for  tbtisti  rolea  uf 
internal  conduct,  atrengtbcQiiig  the  political  and  religion* 
sanctions. 

Bat  now  observe  that  while  those  thrG«  conti  ots,  political, 
religious,  and  social,  sovenilly  lend  mi-n  to  subordinate 
proxiuiattt  satiafiictioiiB  to  rc-tnute  snti»riictions ;  and  whila 
they  are  in  this  respect  hko  the  moral  control,  which  habi* 
lunlly  reqnin.'s  the  siibjoction  of  simple  pri-tM.-nt«live  feelinga 
lo  cjmpkx  represeuLitivo  fei-lings  and  poslponement  of 
prcboiit  to  future;  yet  they  do  nut  constitute  the  moral 
control,  but  are  only  preparalory  to  it — are  contnils  witliia 
which  tho  moral  control  evolves.  The  command  of  Ihe 
politicid  ruler  is  at  firsit  obeyed,  not  hecaose  Of  its  porceivi>d 
rectitude;  hut  simply  W-c;inse  it  is  faiv  commitnil,  whicli 
there  will  be  •  pi-milty  for  dinobeying.  Thj  cb<%k  ii 
not  a  mental  representation  of  the  evil  consequ  >iicea  wkich 
tbo  forbidden  act  will,  in  the  nature  of  thiogs,  causo;  bnt 
H  is  a  mcnUil  repicbenlotion  of  tbo  fnctittoiis  evil  uonsu- 
queRci-8.  Down  to  oar  own  time  wc  trace  in  Ii'gnl  phmsen, 
tho  original  doctrine  that  llie  A(;rffr09!>iiiti  of  ono  cilisen 
on  another  is  wronj^,  and  will  be  pnnihhod,  not.  so  jnncli 
UeuMiiM  of  tlie  injury  done  him,  as  bccnnse  of  tlie  imidied 
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by  personal  agencies,  cao  be  nmre  vividly  ccnrcit-od  I 
cua  tlin  rt'S-ilts  wliich,  id  the  course  of  tbinga,  t 
ualurally  eiitnil ;  mtii  the  i-onwptidna  of  them  arc  tluirufor»> 
iiioro  poU-ut  OKtr  auik>volopc<il  minds.  Foarth,  that  u  with 
the  resiraiaU  thus  geut^mttid  is  nlwaTS  joim-il  the  thoo^l 
of  t'XtLTDal  coorcioD,  tht-re  arist-a  llio  notiuti  of  obligutioBi 
which  so  becomes  habitually  aftsociaU-d  with  the  surrender  of 
immciiiate  speciul  bcnetita  for  the  sake  of  distant  and  geoeni 
bonvfits.  Fifth,  that  the  mora)  control  correc ponds  in  Urge 
intfumro  with  the  thnsi;  controls  thus  uriginatin^,  in  ivepcnt 
of  its  injunctions ;  and  corn-^poude,  tiwi,  in  tho  gcncnl 
nuture  of  the  mental  prrtcesaes  producing  c4>n(ormity  lo 
those  injuuctiona  ]   bat  diSent  in  their  special  nninre. 


4  45.  For  now  we  nru  pniiared  to  see  that  the  mstnhibi 
prupfrly  distinguished  as  taunt),  are  unliko  iiivm  restraints 
out  of  which  ihry  i-volre,  and  with  which  llicy  ans  I<ing 
OiiufonndptI,  in  this — ihey  rvfcr  not  to  the  exlrinsio  affi*ct« 
of  aetions  but  to  their  intrinsic  cB'ecta.  The  truly  moral 
deterrent  from  murder,  is  not  constituted  by  a  roprescntatiuu 
of  han|rin^  na  a  consequence,  or  by  n  represL-ntatiun  ol 
torturta  in  hell  as  a  conseqttoncc,  or  by  a  npreseuialiun  ol 
tho  horror  and  hatred  oxcitrd  in  Cillow  men ;  bnt  by  a 
repn-Jtentatiiin  of  the  ni-ceBsary  nutur.tl  rt-wults— iliu  inHic- 
liou  of  death ■api>uy  on  the  victim,  the  dtstrucUon  of  all  hi* 
poHKihilitics  of  hiippinvss,  th«  entailixl  autfciin^  to  kia 
belongings.  Neither  the  thought  of  iiu  prison  men  t,  nor  of 
divine  AugiT.  nor  of  social  disgrace,  is  that  which  cotutitoten 
the  moral  cht>ck  on  theft ;  but  the  thought  of  injury  tn  tbo 
person  robbtnl,  joined  witli  a  va<:fuo  consciousness  of  tlif 
general  evils  vnused  by  dii>ro^inl  of  proprietary  right*. 
Those  who  reprobate  the  mlultorcr  on  moral  grouixU,  hava 
their  ntinds  tilled,  not  with  ideas  of  an  action  for  diunngea, 
or  of  future  punixhuiont  folluniiig  the  breach  of  a  com- 
mandtwmt,  or  of  Ions  of  reputulioa;  but  ihey  are  occnpicd 
with  ideua  of  nnltappinLSs  eutailud  on  the  oggi-ievcd  wtG^r 
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Imsbftod,  the  dnmaged  lives  of  cliildrL-n,  nnd  tho  diffusf 
Dtischiffa  which  go  along  with  disrogin-d  of  the  marriage 
Conrcrs'-ly,  the  man  whii  ia  moved  by  a  moral  EcLiliug  to  h 
Knother  in  difficulty,  dot-a  not  pictara  to  himself  any  rew 
ere  or  hereufter;  hut  picturi-8  only  the  better  condil 
e  ia  tryiug  to  bring  about.  One  who  is  mura'ly  prompted 
)  fight  ^aiaat  a  socinl  evil,  has  in^itht?r  mak'nal  benefit 
lor  popular  ttppliiuse  before  his  mind;  bnt  only  the  n 
liiefs  be  seeks  tu  n-muvc  and  the  int-rensed  well-bei 
ffhich  will  follow  their  removal.  Tliroughouf,  then,  1 
Qoral  motive  diifei-s  from  the  motives  it  ia  associated  with 
this,  that  instead  of  being  constituted  by  ropruscntatious 
incidental,  collatcrul,  non-  necessary  cooHeqaitncea  of 
cts,  it  is  constituted  by  representations  of  couseqnencM 
rhicli  the  acts  naturally  produce.  These  representations 
9  not  oil  iltstinct,  tliough  some  of  such  nre  usually  present  fl 
tti  thi.y  form  an  assemblage  of  indistinct  rcpreseutHtiungfl 
inuliited  by  experience  of  the  results  of  like  acta  in  tbq 
ife  of  the  individual,  snper-posed  on  a  still  more  indistinofl 
ut  voluminous  consciuusnesB  due  to  the  inhfrited  effectm 
f  such  experiencea  in  progvinitors :  forming  a  fouling  than 
I  at  once  massive  and  vague.  I 

And  now  we  seo  why  the  moral  feelings  and  corrofl 
■tive  restraints  have  arisen  Liter  than  the  feelings  anfl 
ertraints  that  originate  from  political,  religious,  and  socidB 
ithoHtics;  and  have  so  slowlf,  and  even  yet  so  iucuuh 
iletely,  disentangled  themseives.  For  only  by  these  luwoq 
wiings  and  restraints  could  be  mniatained  the  cuQililioaM 
mdcrwhich  the  higher  feelings  and  restraints  evulve.  It  idfl 
htm  alike  with  the  self-rogartiing  feelings  and  with  thai 
ther-regnrding  feelings.  The  piius  which  improvidoaOM 
rill  briu^,  and  the  plo^isures  to  be  gniui^  by  storing  un 
liing3  for  future  use  and  by  labouring  to  got  such  thing8,fl 
aa  be  habitually  contrasted  in  thought,  only  as  fast  ad 
ettled  social  arraagomonts  make  accumulation  pasalbldjl 
lUat  tlicrc  may  arise  such  sclllod  arrun^crncntSj  iear  qCJ 
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the  seen  mler,  of  iLe  uDscen  rttlcr,  and  of  public  f>p!mon, 
must  come  into  piny.  Only  after  puliticul,  rutigious,  uul 
social  rtffitriiints  liBve  produced  a  btnlilt!  commotiity,  cmii 
tliera  be  sufficiout  exjjeriunce  of  tbu  paiiis,  posittm  maA 
negative,  sunsniiuiial  and  emotiuual,  wUicli  crimes  of  aggrai* 
Bion  caasi>,  as  to  generate  iJial  maral  erersioa  to  thoiu 
conetitutLHl  by  coiisciuusiit'ss  of  tbdr  iutrinaically  evil 
n'Bults.  And  more  luanifuiit  still  is  it  thut  sncb  a  momi 
wnlirocnt  na  that  uf  ubstnict  equity,  wlijch  ia  ofTuodt-d  not 
only  by  iimtcriul  iujurits  duue  to  men  but  also  by  political 
iirrauge incuts  lliat  place  Ibein  at  a  dituul vantage,  cau  erotve 
only  allcT  the  BDcia!  stage  reached  gives  familiar  experience 
both  of  tho  paiDS  tlowing  directly  from  injustices  and  also 
of  thoso  flowing  indirectly  from  the  class-privilogoa  wbidi 
uako  injasticvs  eaity. 

That  llie  feelings  called  moral  liave  tbo  oatnrc  and  origia 
alleged,  is  further  shown  by  tlie  fait  Unit  we  auMoc'iito  tb» 
nnmo  with  them  in  pri'ipurtiuu  to  iJie  d-greo  in  which  tlu-y 
have  ibese  characters^ firstly  of  being  re-rcpresentttive; 
secondly  of  being  concerned  with  indirect  mtbcr  than  with 
direct  efTccts,  and  generally  with  remote  rather  than  imme- 
diate; and  thirdly  of  referring  to  effn^s  that  arc  mostly 
genenil  rather  than  speciul.  ThuM,  though  we  condemn  one  mnu 
for  extmviigaiice  and  approv  o  the  ectmufuy  shown  hy  anothiir 
nwii,  we  do  not  class  their  acts  as  ruBjH-ctively  vicioos  and 
virtuous :  these  words  are  too  iitrong  :  the  present  and  fatorw 
rcBuks  here  differ  too  littlo  in  coucrcteness  and  ideality  to 
mnko  the  words  fully  applicable.  Sappoae,  however,  ttuit 
the  extravagance  necessarily  brings  di»trf?a8  on  wife  and 
cliildren — brings  pains  difluned  over  the  lives  of  otbcrB 
OB  well  as  of  self,  and  tlio  viciouMtieu  of  tlus  exiravagnnoe 
bect>mes  eli'ar.  E^uppose,  further,  that  prompttnl  by  the  wiah 
(O  relieve  his  family  from  the  miserj'  he  h)is  bmugbt  on 
thoto,  the  spendthiift  forges  a  bill  or  commits  some  other 
fraud.  Though,  csumated  apart,  wo  clianu'tcrir^  his  over- 
t\fiinff  emotion  as  moral,  and  make  allowance  for  bin  » 
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insiJrrAtion   of  itj  yet   hia  aciiou   tal;en  as  s   whole   ' 
indemn  as  iinmpral:  we  regard  a9  of  supprior  autboritjM 
be  foeliuga  whlcK  ri-spond  to    men's  proprieliiry  claims-" 
clings    which   lire    r«- iv  pre  bod  tali  ve  in  li   liighur  degi 
id  refer    to   mora    remote    ditfusL'd   conscqucDcei 
ilTereDca,    habitually     recognize  J,    between    tho    relativft 
Iwotinns     of    justifo    and     generosity,     well    illustratea 
lis    truth.     TliQ     motive    causiiig    a    geiK^roiis    act    hat 
jrcT'iice  to  effects  of  a  more  concrete,  special,  nnd  proxij 
late    kind,    thnn    hns   tho    Triijt-ivij    to  do   justice ;     whiu 
nyond    the    proximiito    efiecta,     usaally    tlicmscWes    lee 
oncreto  than  those  tlmt  gonerusity  coDtempliitcs,  includea  i 
Dosuionsnesa  of  the  distant,  iiiTolved,  diffused  effects  < 
taintaining  equitable  relations.     And  justice  we  hold  to  I 
iglier  giinerosity. 
Comprehension  of  this  long  argument  will  bo  aided  b 
ere  quoting  a  further  piissage  from  tho  bofore-namtsd  lettfflj 
ft  Mr.  Mill,  following  the  passage  already  quoted  from  it. 
''  To  nutke  anj  position  fatly  imilenilonil,  it  «mnl8  aooitfill  to  aJil   tiltt 
)ri.v*\Kint\iag  ta  the  (andumcDtJil  ^rciimsitkiiu  of  n  <letel()[>cil  Moml  ScivtiMt 
\KTt  hitva  l>cen,  aad  utill  are.  iluvaliipinj;  in  tlie  rnce,  cci'lnin   tuiiilument^^ 
■on!  iDluiiioDB;  >di1  dut.  tliotigli  tlie<c  iniirn]  intuiliuiu  an   ilio 
ieamiilatod  cxpetieii<»3  of  tltiUiy.  gmdunllj'  org.ujiicii  and  inlioi' 
■*■  r'ome  V)  be  quite  indopcDdcni  of  euii»ioiu  esparii-ece.  Jti-,t  in 
■jr  th«(  I  believe  ilio  intollioii  of  spfteo,  poaAc-sed  by  nay  liviiia  Inilividiuf 
•  liB>e  aritoti  ftijiii  (irgtniMHl  and  cinimlldatinl  cxpcricnv(»  i,f  oil  anteccdiai 
tdiTiduali  who  brqucathed  Ui  liim  ihoirilowly-^liiTclnp'^  nonous  organiution 
■^iM  oa  I  lielicni  Iliai  Ms  iDtaitiiiit,  reqniriug  aoW  to  be  mode  doHDiUi  and 
nniilclG  by  p«r«>niil  experiences,  hu  pr&ciicully  become  a  torm  of  Uii>aglit, 
lyoMtratlr   quite   iatleiwDdunt  of  Gxperii'nce  ;   bo  do  I  bc'ieie   tlmt  tiie   ex- 
trientcs  u(  atility  urg.inized  nntl  eooBulida'vii  tlir"ii)|:1i  all  pn»t  yrniTu  ~ 
tt  ■•unum  mcp,  bnra  bren   prixlo'in;;  cuTciponding  nervuus  miKllfinilioi 
liiitb,  by  cuntiDncd  ImnmiiaiiDii  aail  MC'imalutiua,  have  become  in  its  ce 
tLvi\  IB  iif  mural  iiiuiition — oertuin  oin'>tinii»  rGsponiltng  to  rlglit  aail  w 
wiliNt.  which  have  puappnrcDt  bains  io  the  individaol  cxperie.ico*  of  ul 
■Idihold  tlinl  jiul  as  the  s|i:icc-latuitiiiu  niipaiids  to  the  exact  doiiianalrii 
ti.'Oiiietry,  and  bus  ia  roegh  cooclnaiiiDs  iuleq)rctcd  and  terilieil  by  thera 
■id  moral  iotiiiliinu  Teipoii<l  (o  the  denumaEraiions  of  Moral  SciciiM,  i 
II  have  iboirrucgh  cnncliuions  iuterprrted  and  veriBod  by  ilieiu." 
To  this,  in  pissing,  I  will  add  only  tlmt  ihe  i^voliitiow 
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h^vfMtlMms  tfam    enabUM    tu   to  reconcile  opposed   i 
thvcMM,  u  it  MimbW   oa  to  reconciUi   opposed  (Itec 
of  knijwiedge.     Pur   lui    tko    doctrine    of    intta 
of  inU:IU'(,'tiiAl  itituiti<>a  [alls  totu   Lirioonj  with    the  i 

porwnUul  doctrim*,  when  Wa  rcoognixo  Ihu  prjdadtoti  of 
■iit<-Ucctuitl  hmliinM  by  tnhcritaitce  ol  t-IToots  wrooglit  bjr 
•Z|iorietiot) ;  •»  tliu  doctrine  of  innatd  powi-ra  or  mnral  pur- 
c«ptiua  bt.-coni«i  congruous  with  the  utilitarian  doclriuf, 
whun  it  in  BOOH  that  prBtcrenirea  aud  avoriioaa  aro  rendt-ivd 
orj^nic  b;  iaherit:iDCo  ol  the  eBvcts  of  pk'asurablo  and 
pamful  DZ|ionontM.-s  in  progcnitwn. 

f  48.  0»o  furtlicr  qnciition  has  to  be  answered — Hi)w  does 
tboru  arinu  the  rt'elin};  uf  moral  obligiition  in  <>cneral7  Whouoo 
lyiDiei  the  acutimi-Dt  of  duty,  cunsidcrud  as  distinct  from 
thvftovoral  Hontiuumt-s  which  pruriipt  ti<(np.'raiice,providenoc, 
kindm-BM,  jimticc,  truthfulaess,  &c.  f  Tho  answer  is  that  it 
ia  an  abstract  souliinont  (foiioratt'd  in  a  nianoor  anulogoos  to 
that  in  whioh  abstract  iduna  aro  gi^iii-rotcd. 

The  idi-a  of  <Tnch  colour  hod  originully  i-ntiro  con cn>tfn piss 
Ifirvn  to  it  by  an  ulgcrt  pnAveMMU;;  the  colour ;  as  eomo  of 
the  unmcHliliod  nnmi-n,  Nuch  as  oran^r*  and  viulct.  show  ua. 
Tho  diiwociatioo  of  iinoh  Rolonr  from  tbo  objtict  specially 
aaHociatcd  with  U  in  thouglit  at  tlio  ont'ict,  wurit  on  as  fast 
as  ibu  colour  mmo  to  be  ansociatod  in  thuught  with  objt^ta 
unliko  tho  Gr«t,  and  iinliku  odq  another.  Thu  idea  of  ur.tn^ 
waR  coDOrivcd  in  tho  abstract  mure  fully  in  proportion  as  ih-) 
variotiB  oninKi'-coIonrwl  objt-cta  w?niDuib.Ti-d,  cancelled  ono 
uituttior's  diTcrsc  attribuios,  nnd  It'ft  outstanding  their  com- 
moD  iitlriliHto.  Su  in  it  if  wo  a«.-cnd  a  stnj^  and 

not*'  how  thi-ri'  arisr*  the  nliKtmct  idoa  of  colour  ikpurt  from 
particnl'ir  ntlnnrB,  W'l-ro  all  things  n>d  tho  oonception  of 
oloar  in  the  uli«tmct  could  not  exist.  Imagine  that  evi^ry 
object  wni  inther  red  or  grovD,  and  it  is  ■urmife-'tt  that  the 
mental  liabit  wituli)  he  to  think  of  one  or  other  of  these?  two 
rotwirB  ia  connvxion  witb  anything  namud.     But  multiply 
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tlie  CLiIours  so  tLat  tliought  rambloa  undecidedly  among  tliL' 
ileas  of  tlicni  tliat  occur  along  witli  any  object  named,  and 
tliere  results  the  notion  of  indeterminate  colour  —  iho 
common  property  wLJch  objects  possess  of  afEccting  ns  liy 
light  from  thrir  surfaces,  aa  well  as  by  their  forms.  For 
<;vidently  the  notion  of  this  ccmimon  property  is  that  which 
remains  constant  wliilo  imagination  ia  picturing  every  pos- 
Bibte  variety  of  colour.  It  is  the  uniform  trait  iu  all  coloured 
tilings  ;  that  is — colour  in  the  abstract.  Wopda 

reforring  to  quantity  furnish  cases  of  more  marked  dis- 
eociatiou  of  abstract  from  concrete.  Grouping  various 
things  as  small  in  comparison  either  with  those  of  their 
kind  (»■  with  those  of  other  kinds;  and  similarly  grouping 
some  objects  as  comparatively  great;  we  get  the  opposicu 
abstract  notions  of  smullmrsa  and  greatness.  Applied  as 
Ihcse  are  to  innumt;rable  very  diverse  things  — not  objects 
only,  but  forces,  times,  numbers,  Vttlue3,^t!iey  have  become 
so  little  connected  with  cuncreles,  that  their  abstract 
meanings  are  veiy  vague.  Further,  wt:  must 

note  that  an  abstract  idea  thus  formed  often  acquires  an 
illusivo  independence ;  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  case  of 
motion,  which,  dissocinted  in  tliought  from  nil  particular 
bodirs  and  vehicities  and  directions,  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  though  it  could  be  conceived  apart  from  something 
nmving.  Now  all   this    holds  of  the  snhjective   as 

Well  as  of  the  objective;  and  among  other  states  of  con- 
sciousness, holds  of  tilt"  emotions  as  known  by  introspection. 
By  the  grouping  of  those  re-representative  fi'clioge  above 
described,  which,  differing  among  themselves  in  other 
respects  have  a  component  in  common ;  and  by  the  con- 
Bcquent  mutual  cancelling  of  their  diverse  components  j  this 
common  component  is  maile  rtlaiivtly  appreciihlo,  and 
bwonies  an  abstract  feeling  Thus  is  produced  tbe  sonti 
nent  of  moral  oblig.itiou  or  duty.  Let  ns  observe  its  genesis. 
Wo  have  seen  that  during  (he  progress  of  auimalu 
cxiftence,  the  later-evulved,  more  compound  and  more  re-  ■ 
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prosent&tive  feelings,  senriug  to  luijust  tlie  conduct  to  f 
distant  iind  gi-ucrol  ncotlg,  Imve  all  along  liiiil  an  authorii; 
as  guides  superior  to  ihut  of  the  eiu-liur  aud  gimpler  feelings 
■ — excluding  cases  in  whicU  tliese  lost  arc  intenso.  This 
superior  authority,  on  recognisable  by  lower  types  of 
ctitatnrcs  wliich  cannot  gonemlizo,  and  little  recognisable  by 
primitive  men,  wLohaTO,  but  feeble  powers  orgeueralizatiun, 
bas  become  distinctly  recognized  aa  civilizaiioa  and  accom- 
panying menial  dcvelopmuut  have  gone  on.  Accumulat«.-d 
experiences  Imve  produced  the  conscioiisneas  that  guidancu 
by  feelings  wliich  rufer  to  remote  and  gcniT.d  results,  in 
nsunlly  more  condncivo  l«  welfare  than  giiidnnco  by  feelinj;* 
to  be  immediately  gratified.  For  whiit  is  the  common 
character  of  the  fL-elinga  that  prompt  honesty,  truthfulncaa, 
diligence,  providence,  &c,,  whicji  men  habitnally  find  to 
be  better  prompters  than  the  appetites  and  simple  im- 
pnlses  f  Thoy  aro  all  complex,  py-rcpreseniativo  feelings, 
occnpicd  with  the  futuro  ralhi-r  than  the  prt'scnt.  The  idva 
uf  anthoritativonisfl  has  ther(.-foru  come  to  be  connected  with 
fet'linga  hnving  these  traits  :  tlio  implication  being  that  tbo 
lower  imd  simpli-r  fi-elings  are  without  oulhurity.  And  this 
idea  of  auiboritativtueKS  is  one  element  in  the  abstract  con* 
sciousriess  of  duty. 

But  thtro  is  another  olement — the  elomciil  of  coercive- 
ne»».  This  originatfa  from  experience  of  those  several 
forms  of  restraint  that  have,  as  above  described,  estublished 
themselves  in  the  course  of  civiliaition^tho  political,  ro- 
ligioDit,  and  social.  To  the  effects  of  punishnienta  inflicted 
by  law  and  public  opiniou  on  conduct  of  certain  kindttj 
Dr.  IJain  ascribes  the  feehng  of  moral  obllgotion.  And  1 
•groe  with  hira  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  by  tlioin  is 
gf-nemted  the  seuse  of  coinpuKion  which  the  consciousncaa 
uf  duty  inclndes,  and  which  the  word  obligation  indicates. 
'I'ho  cxintenoo  cf  an  eorlier  and  deeper  clement,  gene- 
rated ns  above  duiicrilird,  is  however,  I  think,  impli(.*d 
by   the  fuel    that    certain    of    the    higher    seU-regi 


leeliUM,  raetigating  pru'lenc©  and  pconotiiy,  havo  u  moral 
aaUionty  in  opposiiion  to  thesimpUr  seU'-regiirdiDgrct'Hnijs! 
showing  that  apart  from  any  thought  of  factitious  p(^njkltioB 
I  improvitlence,  the  fL-eling  constituted  by  representation 
I  ol  the  natural  ptnalties  has  acqiiirid  an  ackiiowledgcil 
Buperiiirity,  But  accepting  in  the  main  the  view  that  fL-ara 
'  of  the  political  and  social  pcnultiea  (to  which,  I  thiuk,  the 
religions  moat  he  added)  have  generated  that  sense  of 
coercivcnies  which  goes  along  with  the  thongbt  of  post- 
poning present  to  fnrnre  and  personal  desires  to  the  claimn 
of  others,  it  here  chiefly  concerns  na  to  note  thnt  this  Bonso 
of  coercivenesa  hcconies  iudinclly  connected  with  the 
feelings  distingutahod  as  moral  For  since  the  political, 
religious,  and  social  restiMining  motives,  are  mainly  formed  of 
represented  futnre  results;  and  since  the  moral  restraining 
motire  is  mainly  formed  of  reprcBcnted  future  results  ;  it 
happens  that  the  rep  reeen  tat  ions,  having  much  in  common. 
and  being  often  aroused  at  the  same  time,  the  fear  joined 
with  three  sets  of  them  becomes,  by  association,  joined  with 
the  fonrth.  Thinking  of  ihe  fxtrinsic  effects  of  a  forbidden 
act,  excites  a  dread  which  continues  present  while  the  in- 
triosie  effects  of  the  act  are  thought  of;  and  being  thm 
linked  with  those  intrinsic  effects  causes  a  vague  sense  of 
moral  compnlsion.  Emerging  ns  tho  mor.d  motive  does  but 
alowly  from  amidst  the  pulitical,  nligions,  and  social 
motives,  it  long  participates  in  that  consciousness  of  sub- 
ordination to  some  fiteriial  agency  which  is  joined  with 
ihcm;  and  only  as  it  becoiues  distinct  and  predominant 
does  it  lose  this  associated  consciousneBS — oulv  thou  does 
the  feeling  of  oblig.ition  fade. 

This  remark  implies  the  tacit  conclusion,  which  will  be  to 
most  very  startling,  that  the  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obli- 
gation is  tmnsitory,  and  will  diminish  as  fast  as  mnralization 
increases.  Stanhug  tliou:,'h  it  is,  this  conclusion  may  be 
latisfnctorily  defended.  Kveu  now  progress  tuwards  the 
implied  nliimate  st^te  is  Iniccalle.      'ilic  observation  is  net 
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making  it  a  pleasiiro ;  aud  this  amouDts  to  tlie  wlmissioi: 
that  while  at  first  tlie  luotive  contuins  an  element  of  e«ercion, 
at  last  this  element  uf  coercion  dies  out,  and  the  act  is 
pnrformed  without  any  cousciouBnesa  of  being  obliged  to 
porforoi  it.  Tho  contrnst  between  the  youth  ou  whom  dili- 
geiioo  is  ewjiiincd,  and  tho  man  of  business  so  nbsorhod  in 
utTnirs  thut  ho  cannot  bo  induced  to  relax,  shows  us  how  tlie 
doing  of  work,  orif^iually  under  tho  consciousness  that  it 
ought  to  be  done,  may  eventually  ceaso  to  have  any  such 
accompanying  consciousness.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  relation 
cumos  to  be  reversed  ;  and  tbe  man  of  business  persists  in 
work  from  [xiro  love  of  it  when  told  that  ho  oii^ht  not. 
Nor  is  it  thus  with  self-regarding  feelings  only.  That  the 
maintaining  and  protecting  of  wife  by  husband  often  re!>ult 
solely  from  feelings  directly  gratified  by  these  actions,  with- 
out any  thought  of  mutt ;  and  that  the  fostering  of  children 
by  parents  is  in  many  cases  made  an  absorbing  occupation 
without  any  coercive  feeling  of  ovght ;  are  obvious  truths 
which  show  us  that  even  now,  with  some  of  the  fundamental 
other-reparding  dntics,  the  sens*:  of  obligiiliou  has  retreated 
into  the  biirkgronnd  ot  the  mind.  Aud  it  is  in  some  degroo 
so  with  uther- regarding  dutios  of  a  higher  kind.  Conscieu- 
tiuusnoHS  has  in  many  ont-grown  Lliat  stjigu  in  which  the 
BGnse  of  a  compelling  power  is  joined  with  rectitudo  of 
action.  Tho  truly  honest  man,  hero  niitl  tliero  to  bo  found, 
is  not  only  without  thought  of  legnl,  reli;pons,  or  social 
compnUion,  when  he  discharges  an  cquitnblv  clnin  on  him  ; 
but  be  is  wiihont  thoaght  of  self'Compulaion.  He  does 
the  right  thing  with  a  finiplc  fe<'ling  of  tatislnction  in  doing 
it;  and  is,  indeed,  impiilieut  if  anytl)ing  prevents  him  from 
having  tho  satiKfaetion  t>f  doing  it. 

Evidently,  then,  with  cotnplelo  adaptation  to  tho  socinl 
state,  ll)nt  element  in  the  moral  conseiousneaa  which  is  ex- 
prcsted  by  the  word  obligatiim,  will  disnppeuj-.  The  higher 
arlioQs  rcqaiml  for  the  hannonioos  corrTing  on    of  life, 
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will  be  as  mnch  matters  of  course  as  are  those  lower  actiona 
wliicli  the  simple  desires  prompt.  In  tlieir  proper-  limes  and 
places  and  proportions,  the  moral  seutirnerita  will  guide 
men  juet  aa  sp'mtiinoously  and  adequately  as  now  do  the 
Bonsations.  And  though,  joined  with  their  ref^ulatiny  in- 
flaence  when  this  is  called  for,  will  exist  latent  ide.is  of  tlio 
evils  whieh  uoucoiiformity  would  hring;  these  will  occupy 
tlio  mind  no  more  than  do  ideas  of  the  evils  of  starvation 
nt  the  time  wLeu  a  heiiltUy  appetite  ia  being  satisded  by 
a  meal. 


§  47.  Tiiia  ohiborato  expoaltion,  which  the  extreme  eoi 
plcxily  of  the  enbject  has  necessitated,  may  have  its  leading 
ideas  re-slated  thus  : — 

Symboliiing  by  a  and  6,  related  phonomona  in  the  envi- 
ronmeut,  wliicli  in  some  way  concern  the  weif.tre  of  the 
Organism;  aud  symboliaifig  by  o  and  d,  the  impressions, 
eimplo  or  coinpoanJ,  which  the  orgnuism  receives  from  the 
one,  and  the  motions,  single  or  combined,  by  which  its  acts 
are  adapted  to  meet  the  otbor;  we  saw  that  psychology  in 
general  ia  concerned  with  tho  connexion  between  the  relation 
a  h  and  the  relation  e  d.  Further,  we  saw  that  by  impli- 
cation the  p-'<5-cho logical  aspect  of  Ethics,  is  that  aspect 
under  which  the  adjusLmcnt  of  c  tZ  to  a  b,  appear-,  not  us  an 
intellectual  co-ordination  simply,  but  as  a  co-ordination 
in  which  pleasures  and  pains  are  alike  factors  and  results. 

It  was  shown  that  throughont  Evniittion,  motive  and 
aeb  become  more  complex,  as  tbe  adaptation  of  inner 
related  actions  to  ooter  related  actions  extends  in  range 
and  variety.  WHience  followed  the  corollary  that  thu 
Inter-Bvolved  feelings,  more  representative  and  re-repre- 
nenlativo  in  their  coiistiCnlion,  and  refeiTing  to  remnt'ir 
and  wider  needs,  have,  on  the  average,  an  authority  as 
I    guides  greater  than  have  (he  earlier  and  simpler  leelings. 

After  thns  observing  fhat  even  an  inferior  ereatafo  is 
ruled  by  a  hior.ircliy  of  I'eelings  so  constituted  that  genei 
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welfare  depends  on  b  certain  subordination  of  lower  ' 
bigter,  we  suw  ilmt  in  man,  ns  lie  possps  into  the  social 
state,  tlK-re  arises  the  need  for  sumiry  additional  subonlinn- 
tions  of  lower  to  bighcr  :  co-npemiiun  being  made  possible 
only  by  tlietn.  To  the  rcslrainta  coustttuted  by  inontal 
representations  of  the  intrinsic  cS'ects  of  actione,  which, 
in  their  simpler  formi,  have  been  evolving  from  tho 
l»effinning,  arc  added  the  restraints  caused  by  niitntul  repi-e- 
eentations  of  extrinsic  efTecia,  in  the  shape  of  political, 
religions,  and  social  penalties. 

With  the  evolution  of  society,  made  possible  by  instita* 
tiona  mnintaining  order,  noil  ufcsceinting  in  men's  minda 
the  sensu  of  i>bli|riitinD  with  prescribed  nets  and  with 
desistauct'B  from  forbidden  acts,  there  arose  opporlniiities  for 
seeing  the  bad  consequencPB  naturally  flowing  from  tJ*« 
conduct  interdicted  and  the  good  conscijuenccs  from  the 
ronduct  required.  ilcnco  eventually  grew  np  moral 
averaioDB  and  approvals  :  cxrerience  of  the  intrinsic  effects 
tieretiHarily  here  coming  lalt-r  than  experience  of  thu  e^tHnsio 
etfecta,  and  thcrefnro  prodiieiug  its  results  later. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  constituting  thooe  moitl 
aversions  and  approvals,  being  all  along  closely  connected 
with  the  thoughts  and  fcilings  cunstitiitinij  feura  of  polUiail, 
nligions,  and  social  peimlties,  necessarily  came  to  participate 
in  the  accompanying  siuse  of  obIigati<m.  The  coorcivo 
element  in  the  cuosciousness  of  duticii  at  lurge,  cvolviil  by 
converro  with  external  agencies  which  iinforco  duties,  ditruend 
itself  by  nasocintion  through  that  conBcionauesa  of  duty,  pro- 
perly called  morul,  which  ia  occtpied  with  intrinsic  results 
instead  of  extriiieic  n-sulla. 

But  this  aclf-compiilMon,  which  at  a  relatively. high  stage 
becomes  more  and  more  a  Kubstitute  for  conipuUion  from 
withont,  must  it.«elf,  at  a  still  higher  stJige,  prnctieally  dis- 
appear.  If  some  action  lo  which  the  special  im.tivc  is 
insufficient,  is  performed  in  iibi-dience  to  the  feeling  of  moral 
obligation,  the  fact    prove*  that  ibc   ajK-cial    laeulty  con- 
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cemed  ie  uot  yet  equal  to  its  function — has  oot  acquired  anch 
EtreDgth  that  the  required  activitj'  has  become  its  normal 
nctivity,  yielding  its  dae  amount  of  pleasure.  With  complete 
erolutioQ  then,  the  sense  of  obligation,  uot  ordinarily  present 
in  couBcionsness,  will  be  awakened  only  on  those  estra- 
ordinary  oconsions  that  prompt  breach  of  the  laws  otberiviso 
s|K>ntaneou8ly  conformed  to. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  psychological  aspect  of  that 
conclnsioti  which,  in  the  last  chiipter,  was  reached  under  its 
biological  aspect.  Tho  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  moral 
Beutiments  origintite,  wili,  like  bodily  pleasures  and  pains, 
become  incentives  and  deten-ents  so  ndjusted  in  their 
strengths  to  the  needs,  that  tho  mni'al  onduct  will  h«  Vqq 
nal.nral  eondittr^i. 
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5  48.  Nut  fi>r  tbe  human  r:.ce  only,  but  for  every  nrn, 
there  arc  Uws  of  ri^lit  liriDg.  Givc^n  its  enriroument  wtd 
its  etruduiv,  nn<]  tlicre  is  for  encli  kind  uf  croAturo  n 
act  of  Hcl.ions  odtijitt-d  \a  tlieir  kinds,  amounts,  nnd  conibi> 
nationn,  to  secure  the  higlicnt  conserration  its  ttatura 
permita.  The  animiil,  like  the  maa,  has  ncpila  for  food, 
wnrmlh.  activity,  nst,  nnd  so  forth  ;  which  must  ho  fulfiUed 
in  cci'tikin  roliitivc  dcyrws  to  tnaka  ils  lifts  whoht.  ]klain- 
tvnnncu  of  ils  rnce  implies  ejitisfaotion  of  special  desircK, 
sexual  and  philoprogonitive,  iu  dao  proparlioua.  Ht-nco 
tht^ro  is  a  suppowiblo  formula  for  tho  nctivities  of  each 
•pecicR,  which,  could  it  be  drawn  out,  would  conetitnto  a 
system  of  moralily  for  timt  (tpt-cies.  But  such  a  B.v»I(-m 
of  tDoralily  would  have  Ifttht  or  no  raforcnco  to  thi* 
wclfaro  ijf  Dlht-ra  than  wlf  onJ  offspring.  IndiffiTcnt  to 
indiviilniils  of  iia  own  kind,  as  an  inffrior  creature  i.<i,  and 
habitually  hostile  to  individuals  of  other  kind'4,  the  formula 
for  its  lifi?  could  tako  no  cot;nizAtico  of  tho  liven  of  those 
with  which  it  cumo  in  conlact;  or  rather,  such  formDla 
would  iii)|ily  that  mnititcriani'O  uf  its  lifo  WM  at  rarianr-A 
with  miiiutc-natice  of  tbi-ir  livea. 

But  on  aacending  from  beinffa  of  lower  kinds  to  thn 
ti([licst  kind  of  being,  mou ;  or,  mora  Btiictljr,  bD  asciiuUnti 
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L  from  mau  in  his  pre-social  st^^e  to  miu  ia  liia  social  st.iipje  f 
I  tbc-  furmuU  hna  to  inctuile  an  ailditioaal  t-ictor.  Tlibu^'li 
I  not  pticnliftr  to  Imrrian  life  under  its  developed  form,  tlio 
I  presence  of  tliia  factor  ia  &till,  in  the  highest  ilogree, 
I  cliftmctofistic  of  it.  Tlioiigh  there  are  inferior  species 
L  dispUying  considerable  degrees  of  sociaHty;  and  thongli 
I  Llie  fcrmulns  for  their  oomplLte  lives  would  have  to  take 
I  occoDut  of  the  relations  arising  from  union;  yet  oiip  own 
I  species  ia,  on  the  whole,  to  be  diBtinguished  ae  having  a 
I  roriQula  for  complete  hfo  which  apocially  recognizua  the 
I  relations  of  each  iiidividual  to  othi-.TS,  ia  prcseace  of  whom, 
[  Rnd  in  co-oporatiou  with  whom,  he  has  to  live. 
I  This  addit.ioniil  fjvctor  in  the  problem  of  complete  living, 
I  is,  iudecd,  so  imprirtunt  ihiit  the  neces-'itatod  modiGcntiona 
I  of  couduct  Lava  come  to  funn  a  chii'f  purt  of  the  code 
I  of  conduct.  Because  the  inherited  desires  which  di:-ect]y 
I  refiT  to  the  maintenance  oF  indiiridua]  life,  are  fairly 
I  adjusted  to  the  requirements,  there  has  boen  no  need  to 
I  insist  on  that  conformity  to  them  which  furthers  self- 
I  conservation.  Converaely,  bi-cause  these  desires  pmmpt 
I  BotiviticH  that  often  conflict  with  the  activities  of  others; 
I  and  because  the  sentiinenta  responding  to  other's  claimL 
I  are  relatively  weak ;  moral  codes  bmphasizo  those  reatrain^fl 
I  on  conduct  which  the  preience  of  fellow  men  entails.  | 

I      From    the    aoeiological     point    of    view,    then,    Ethics 
I  becomes  nothing  else  than  a  dclinile  account  of  iho  forms 
I  of  conduct  that  are  Stttd  to   the  asi^ociuted  state,  in  such 
I  wise  that  the  Hves   of   each  and  all   may  he  the  grentesbJ 
I  possible,  alike  in  length  and  breadth.  I 

I      §  19.  But  b"ro  we  are  met  by  a  fact  which  forbids  us  thu^fl 
1 1*  put  iu  the  foregronnd  the  wolfurcs  of  citisons,  iudividualt^l 
Icouiiidcrcd,  and  re<iiiire?i  us  to  put  in  the  foreground  theil 
I  welfare  of  the  society  as  a  whole.     The  life  of  the  social 
Lorgmisrn    niu^t,   as  an    end,    rink  iibovo    the    lives    of  its 
lonits.     Tbi'se  two  ends  are  nub  harmonious  at  tiio  ouliiHiL}.— 
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aud  tliODgb  the  tendencj'  ia  towurda  luu-inonizAtion  of  UlR 
tWy  ftro  still  piirtially  conflicting. 

As  fast  as  tlio  social  state  establishes  iUclf,  the  pre- 
BCrViilion  of  thu  ancioty  becoinoa  a  meana  of  pi-eaerving 
its  units.  Living  to^ctbcr  arose  because,  od  tho  &vvingfft  it 
|r<>Tud  more  a(lvjintiigi.'C>u3  to  ejicU  than  living  iip'irt;  aod 
lilts  iiuplios  that  nuiiutunanco  of  C'jnibirintion  is  luuiiilcmttK.'^? 
of  llie  conditions  lo  wore  sattsfnctury  living  ihiiti  tlii.*  com* 
liiiicd  pi'i^-oiis  would  otbtTwifie  have.  Honce,  social  self- 
presiTvation  becomes  n  proximate  aim  takio}^  precedence  of 
tbe  ullimato  aim,  iudividual  &clf-prL'sorvation. 

This  Bubordi  nation  of  persomil  tn  social  welfare  is,  howr- 
ever,  contingent :  it  depends  cm  the  presence  of  autagonislii.' 
flocietics,  So  long  as  tho  exisioneo  of  a  commnuity  ia 
i'nd&nf*cr'>d  by  the-  actions  of  commiinilics  arciond,  it  must 
remain  true  that  the  iiitcreats  of  iudivid.ials  must  bo  encri- 
Reed  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  aa  far  as  is  needful 
for  tho  commuoity's  salvation.  But  if  this  is  manifest,  it  is, 
l<y  tmplicalion,  maoifest,  that  when  sociid  atitA^unisms  ooaw, 
this  need  £or  sacritico  of  privsto  chiitns  to  public  claims 
ceases  nlso;  or  mlhtr,  there  cease  to  Im  niiy  public  chiims  nt 
Tari.mce  with  privuto  claims.  J^ll  along,  furtheraucn  of  indi- 
vidual lives  has  been  the  ultimate  end;  and  if  this  ultimate 
end  b&B  been  postponed  to  tlio  proximate  end  of  preserving 
the  community's  life,  it  has  buen  so  only  because  this  proxi> 
mate  cod  wan  iriNtnimoiil.-il  to  the  ullimato  end.  VVhru  tho 
aggrcgnto  is  no  longer  in  danger,  the  final  object  of  pursuit, 
(ho  wflf'ire  of  the  anits,  oo  longur  Qotnling  to  be  poavponed, 
becomes  tlio  immediato  object  of  puntuit. 

ConiK^quently,  nnlike  sets  »f  conclasiuoa  rr^pi-cting  human 
cunclact  emerge,  according  as  we  are  concemi-d  with  a  >it(.t« 
of  liabiluol  or  occasional  war,  or  arc  concerned  with  u.  state 
of  permanent  and  gvneral  pence.  Let  ni  glunce  at  ihuso 
nltomative  states  and  tho  altcrnotire  impliootinn*. 

$50.  At  prvHOut  the  iudiWdua]  man  has  to  carry  on  bta 
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Biime  socitit; ;  while  he  is  somutimes  called  on  to  be 
regardless  of  the  livci  of  those  belonging  to  other  aociotioB. 
Thp  same  mental  constitution  hiiviiig'  to  fulSl  both  these 
requirements,  is  necessarily  incongruous;  and  the  corrolative 
Ronduct,  adjusted  fii-st  to  the  one  need  aod  then  to  the  other, 
caiiiiut  be  brought  within  any  consistent  ethical  system. 
Hute  and  dustroy  yoar  felloir  manj  is  now  the  command ; 
I  and  then  the  command  is,  love  and  aid  your  fellow  mtm.  Use 
erery  means  to  deceive,  says  tbo  one  code  of  conduct ;  while 
the  other  code  Siiya,  be  truthful  in  word  and  deed.  Seizs 
what  property  you  can  and  burn  all  you  cannot  take  away, 
are  injuQctions  which  the  religion  of  enmity  countenances; 
while  by  the  religion  of  amity,  theft  and  arson  are  con- 
demned OS  crimes.  And  as  conduct  has  to  be  made  ap  of 
porta  thus  at  variance  with  one  another,  the  theory  of 
I  conduct  remains  confused.  There  co-cxisis  a 

I  kindred  irreconcilability  between  the  sentiments  answering 
to  the  forma  of    co-operation    required   for    militancy  and 
industrialism  respectively.      While   Bucial  antagonisms  are 
habitual,  and  while,  for  elQcient  action  against  other  societies, 
[  there  needs  great  subordinitdon  to  men  who  command,  the 
I  virtue  of  loyally  and  the  duty  of  implicit  obedionce  have  to 
[  be  insisted  on  :  disregard  of  the  ruler's  will  is  punished  with 
deatlt.     But  when  war  ceases   to  bo  chronic,  and  growing 
industrialism   habituates   men     to    maintaining    their    own 
I  claims  wltile  respecting  the  claima  of  others,  loyalty  becomos 
I  less  profound,  the  authority  of  the  rider  ia  questioned  or 
I  denied  in  re^^pcct  of  various   private  actions  and  beliefs. 
I  State -dictation  is    in   many  directions    successfully    dednd, 
I  and  the  political  independence  of  the  citizen  comes  to  be 
I  reg&rded  as  a  claim  which  it  is  virtuous  to  maintain  and 
I  vicions  to  yield  up.     Necessarily  during  the  transition,  these 
I  uppusite  sentiments  are  incongruously  mingled.  So 

I  ia  it,  too,  with  domestic  institutions  under  the  two  nujlineii. 
I  Wbilo  the  first  is  dominant,  ownership  of  u  slave  is  honour- 
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al)l<",  and  in  the  slave  aiibmieaion  is  praisowortliy ;  but 
the  Inst  grows  domitiaat,  sluru-owning  bccomea  a  crimo  aud 
BLTvile  obeibdice  excites  fontctupt.  Nor  is  it  othiTiviso 
in  the  fniiiily.  The  subjertioD  of  woriioD  ttt  men,  uompli'te 
while  wiir  is  liiibitual  but  qualitii-d  as  fiist  as  jifiux-ful  occupn- 
tions  replace  it,  cornea  eventually  to  be  thought  Hrnng; 
and  equality  befure  the  law  is  asserted.  At  the  same  Umo 
the  opinion  conoerLing  pati-rniil  power  changes.  Tho  once 
nnq II esi.i lined  right  of  the  fathiT  d;  Inke  bis  cliildrcn's  lives  is 
deuii>d;  and  the  duty  of  absuliite  siibiiiissiuii  to  biin,  lung 
insisted  on,  is  changed  into  the  duty  of  obedience  witbiu 
reasonabla  limits. 

Were  tho  ratio  between  the  life  of  antsgonism  with  alien 
societies,  and  tho  life  of  peaceful  co-operatiun  within  each 
«)cictj",n  constant  ratio,  some  permanent  comprnniiae  between 
thii  conllicting  rules  of  conduct  apprupriate  to  tho  two  Uvea 
might  be  nochod.  But  since  this  ratio  is  a  variable  dnc, 
tho  coinpromiBe  can  wctit  ho  aiuTV  than  tfmpoi-ary.  Ervr 
tho  tendency  is  towards  coiigruiiy  between  beliefs  ami 
reqiitremeiits.  Either  the  social  arrangements  are  gradnally 
changed  until  they  come  into  harmony  with  prevailing  ideas 
and  sentiments;  or,  if  snrvounding  conditions  prcrent 
change  in  the  Boeiul  arnvngomi'nt.i,  the  neceHsitatod  habits 
of  life  modify  the  prevailing  ideas  and  sentiments  to  the 
requisite  extent,  iii-nce,  for  each  kind  and  degree  of  social 
evolution  determined  by  oxCcimnl  conHict  and  inlvrnol 
friendehip,  there  is  an  apprnprinte  cwropromise  lutwoon 
thd  moral  codci  of  enmity  niid  tlio  mor.d  code  uf  amity  . 
not,  indmil,  a  defmnliW,  couHi»tent  compromise,  but  a  oum- 
proinitte  fairly  well  understood. 

This  CDiTi promise,  vagae,  ambignous,  illi^gical,  though  it 
may  be,  is  ueverthclesa  for  tho  timo  being  nuthoritativD. 
For  if,  u  above  shown,  tlio  welfare  of  the  society 
must  tnko  preevdencc  of  tho  w<'l[ji<>8  of  its  component 
individuals,  during  those  stagt-a  in  which  tho  indtviduiits  linro 
to  pn'sorve    themselves  by  preserving  their  society 
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such  temporary  compromiso  between  tte  two  codes  of  ( 
duct  as  duly  rog'aitla  externa,!  defcuce,  wliilu  favouring 
internal  co-operjLiiin  to  the  greatest  extent  proclicftble, 
Boliserves  tlie  maintonanco  of  lilb  in  the  highest  di'gree; 
and  thus  gains  the  uUimato  sanction.  So  tbat  the  perplexed 
nndincousistciit  moralities  of  which  each  society  and  each  age 
eliows  us  a  more  or  less  difEerent  one,  aro  sovoi-ulty  justified 
113  being  approximately  the  best  under  llic  circumstances. 

But  such  moralities  are,  by  their  delinitioua,  shown  to 
be  long  to  incnuipk-tu  cutiduct;  not  to  conduct  that  is  fully 
evolved.  We  saw  that  the  ndjuetrnt'Tits  of  acts  to  ends  which, 
while  consi  itutiug  tho  external  munifestalious  of  life  coiiduco 
to  tho  continuaiico  of  life,  bove  been  rising  to  a  certiiin 
ideal  form  now  approached  by  the  civilized  man.  But  this 
form  is  not  reached  eo  long  n»  tliero  continue  aggressions  of 
one  society  upon  another.  Whether  the  hindrances  to  cuin- 
pK-to  living  result  from  the  trespasses  of  fellow-citizens,  or 
from  tho  trespasses  ofaliens,  matters  not:  if  they  occur  there 
does  not  yet  exist  the  state  defined.  Tho  limit  to  tho  evola< 
tion  of  conduct  is  arrived  at  by  the  members  of  each  society 
only  when,  being  arrived  at  by  members  of  other  socictJLe 
also,  the  causes  of  intLTnati>tn:il  antagonism  end  simulta- 
neously with  till!  causes  of  antagunism  between  individuals. 

And  now  having  fi-om  tlio  sociological  point  of  vio'V 
recognised  tho  neod  lor,  and  authority  of,  these  changing 
ayslems  of  ethics,  proper  to  changing  ratios  between  war- 
like activities  and  peaceful  activilies,  we  have,  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  to  consider  the  syEtem  of  ethics  propti 
Bt«to  in  which  peaceful  activities  are  nudisturbcd. 


§  51.  If,  excluding  all  thduyht  of  dangers  or  hindrancea 
from  causes  external  to  asociity,  wc  set  ourselves  to  specify 
those  conditions  under  which  tho  life  of  each  person,  and 
therefore  of  the  aggn-gnte,  may  be  the  greatest  possible; 
we  come  upon  certain  simple  outA  which,  as  here  stated, 
e  the  form  of  truisina. 
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Fop,  aa  we  hare  seen,  tho  dL^lmition  of  tlint  bighcst 
acc'jmpatiying  completely- PvoUed  cuniliict,  itself  (.'xdiKlp)! 
all  ftcta  of  nggrt'ssion — not  only  miirdor,  nssftult,  ri'bbfry 
and  the  major  offtncfs  geuerally,  but  minor  oHericc^  sucli 
08  libid,  injury  to  property  and  so  forth.  Wliilo  directly 
dfidncting  from  iodividuul  life,  these  indirectly  causa  pcHiir- 
Lutions  of  social  life.  Tresjiasscs  ngaiDst  otuera  rouse  anln- 
gonisniB  in  them  ;  and  if  these  ikro  numiTous  the  group 
loses  coherence,  Heiici-,  whttlur  the  integrity  of  tlie group 
itttelf  is  considered  aa  the  end;  or  whetlier  the  end  con- 
Eidered  is  the  benefit  ultimately  secured  to  its  units  hy 
maintaining  it-s  integrity  ;  or  whether  the  imnildinte  benefit 
of  its  nnits  taken  sepai-ately,  is  cunatdered  the  end  ;  tho 
implication  ie  the  same:  such  acta  arc  at  TarJance  with 
ochiercmeut  of  the  end  That  these  iuf.-rcnces  ni-o  si-lf- 
evident  and  trite  (aa  indeed  the  first  inferences  drawn  froni 
the  data  of  every  science  that  reaches  tlio  deijuuliro  sIji(^ 
naturally  are)  must  nut  make  ns  p;is3  lightly  over  tho  uU- 
importnnt  fuct  that,  from  the  sociotogicul  pnin':  of  view, 
the  leading  moral  laws  are  seen  to  follow  as  corollariea 
from  the  definition  of  complete  life  cairied  on  under  soci 
conditions. 

Respect  for  these  primary  m'lrnl  laws  is  not  enoi 
howuTur.  AsBOeiiited  men  pursuing  their  several 
without  injuring  one  another  but  without  helping  ODO 
another,  nap  uo  advantages  fiom  association  beyond 
those  of  companionship.  If,  while  thepj  ia  no  c 
for  defensive  purposes  (which  ia  hero  excluded  by 
bypothcsia)  there  is  nlso  no  co-opi-riilion  for  astisfji 
wntits,  the  aucial  state  loses  its  rm'«un  i/V/ra — nlmi 
if  out  entirely.  There  are,  indee>l,  perrple  who  lire  in  a 
ccndition  littW  removed  from  this ;  as  the  Esquiinnux. 
But  though  these,  exhibiting  none  of  the  co-opersition 
iieei-s»itat<^d  by  war,  which  is  unknown  to  them,  lead  UriM 
Hueb  thut  each  family  is  substnntiully  independent  of  othen, 
occasional  co-operation  occurs.     And,  indeeil,  that  fiiuiilj 
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RhouM  live  in    company  witliout  ever  yk'lilitig  mutual  a 
in  BC4irceIy  conceivable;. 

Nevepiheless,  whether  actually  existing  or  only  ftpproiicbed, 
»&  .-nust  bi;re  recogriizo  as  liypoihc'tictilly  possible,  a  state  in 
which  thtar.  primary  moral  laws  alono  are  conformed  to  ;  for 
the  purpose  of  obsemng,  in  their  nil  com  plicated  forma,  what 
ore  thy  negative  conditions  to  Tuirmonious  social  life.  Who 
iher  tho  members  of  a  social  group  do  or  do  not  cu-operalc. 
(■f.r*,aiii  limitations  to  their  individual  activities  are  necesai- 
tat'i'd  by  tlicir  association  ;  an<l  after  recoynizing  those  ns 
ariaing  in  the  absence  of  co-op  tj rut  ion,  we  shall  be  the  bet.tcr 
|trojjared  to  nndersrand  bow  conformity  to  Lbem  is  ell'ected 
when  co-operation  begins. 

{52.  For  whether  men  live  togfthcr  in  quite  independent 
■ways,  careful  only  to  avoid  aggressing ;  or  wh(?ther,  advancing 
from  pikssive  association  to  active  association,  tht-y  co- 
opemte;  tbeir  conduct  must  be  such  that  the  achievement 
of  ends  by  each  shull  at  least  not  be  hinderi.-d.  And 
it  becomes  obvious  that  when  tbey  co-opemti-,  ihero 
umet  not  only  be  no  resulting  tundrance  but  tbeie  must 
bo  facilitation ;  since  iu  tbo  absence  of  facilitation  there  can 
be  no  motive  to  co-operate.  What  sliape,  then,  must  the 
tnatunl  rcstrnints  Lake  when  lo-opcrntion  begins  f  or  rather — 
What,  in  adibtion  to  the  primary  tuut.ual  restraints  already 
Hpecitied,  are  those  secondury  mutual  restraints  required  to 
make  co-opemtion  poss-ble  ? 

One  who,  living  in  an  isolated  way,  expends  effort  in 
porsnit  of  an  end,  gets  compensation  for  the  effort  by  secur 
ing  the  end ;  and  so  achieves  siitisfaction.  If  he  expend^ 
the  effort  without  achieving  the  end,  there  results  dissiitia 
iaction.  The  satisfaction  and  tbe  diasat  is  faction,  are  mei 
sores  of  success  and  f^iiluro  in  life-sustaining  acts ; 
that  which  is  ocbloved  by  effort  is  80ini:thing  which  directly 
or  indirectly  furtters  lite,  and  so  pays  for  the  cost  of*  th^ 
BfTort;  while  if  the  L'ffurt  fails  thtre  is  nothing  to  pay  for  tb" 


rio 
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«ist  of  it,  ntid  fio  mncli  life  is  wasted.  Wliat  luuat 
from  this  when  men's  efforts  are  joined  t  The  reply  will  be 
ninde  clearer  if  we  take  the  successive  forms  of  co-npcmtioo 
in  tbe  order  of  ascending  complexity.  Wc  mny  dietingi'i)>h 
na  Homogeneous  co-ojionition,  (1),  that  in  which  like  eHlrts 
lire  joined  for  like  cuda  that  are  simultaueonsly  enjoyt-d.  As 
po-operatioD  thut  is  not  coinpli-tely  homogeneous,  we  may 
<Ii3tinguish,  (2),  that  in  which  Hke  ifTorts  art)  joined  for  like 
ends  (hat  are  not  simtdtanoously  enjoyed.  A  co-operation  "'f 
which  the  heterogeneity  is  more  distinct  is,  (3),  thnt  in  which 
unlike  efforts  ore  joined  for  hke  ends.  And  lastly  comen 
the  decidedly  lieti-rogeneous  to-operation,  (1),  thot  in  wbich 
unlike  elTorls  are  joined  fur  unliku  ends. 

The  einipk'til  and  eiirliest  of  these,  in  which  men's  poi 
similar  in  kind  and  degree,  are  United  in  pursuit  of  a  hi 
which,  when  ohlained,  they  nil  participate  in,  is  must  fami- 
liarly exomplil1i,tl  in  the  catching  of  game  by  priniitirn 
men :  this  simplext  and  earlieat  furm  of  induitrial  co-opiimtioa 
being  also  that  which  is  \east  differentiated  from  militant  co- 
operation J  for  the  co-operators  are  the  siime,  and  the  pro- 
cesses, both  dealrnctivu  of  life,  aro  carried  on  in  analogous 
ways.  Tbe  condition  under  which  such  cu-opcmtion  may 
be  sncces^fiilly  carried  on,  is  tlmt  the  co-operators  slml' 
shnro  uliku  in  the  prodiK-e.  Kuch  thus  being  enabled  to 
repay  himself  in  food  for  the  expi-ndod  effort,  and  being 
further  enabled  to  tichieve  other  such  desired  endii  as  main- 
tenance of  family,  obtains  satisfaction :  there  is  no  aggression 
of  one  on  another,  and  the  co-operation  u  hnrmoniuas.  Of 
conrso  ttu)  divided  proihice  cun  be  but  roughly  proportioned 
to  the  several  efTurts  joined  in  obtaining  it;  but  tbore 
actually  among  savages,  as  we  see  that  fi>r  harmonious 
0])enititm  there  must  be,  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
oObrts  when  combined  shall  severally  bring  equivalent  ben 
fit*,  u  they  would  do  if  tht-y  wero  scpaMto.  Moreover, 
beyond  tho  taking  equal  shar<-s  in  return  for  litboura  that 
nro  approximately   equal,   there  is   gcner.diy   an    attoi 
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ht  proportioning  bfncfit  to  acln'ecenient,  hy  assigning  soma^ 
tiling  fxtra,  in  the  almpe  of  the  best  part  it  tlic  trophy,  t 
Ihe  actiinl  shiyer  of  the  game.     And  obviuusly,  if  ihcre  is  n 
ride  departure  from   this  system  of  sharing  beuelita  v 
'thRTe  has  been  a  sharing  of   clforta,  the  co-operation  wiilj 
cease.     Individual  hunters  will  pi-efer  to  do  the  beat  thoj^l 
caa  for  themaclvea  separatfly. 

Passing  from  this  simplest  case  of  co-operation  to  a  cas" 
not  quite  so  siinplo — a  case  in  which  the  homogeneity  is 
inconiplf^tc — let  us  ask  how  a  member  of  the  group  may  be 
led  without  dissatisfaction  to  expend  effort  in  acliiering  a 
'benefit  which,  when  achievedj  is  enjnyed  exclusively  by 
another  f  Clearly  he  may  do  this  on  condition  that  the  other 
■hall  afterwards  expend  a  like  effort,  the  beneficial  reault  of 
which  shall  be  similarly  renderud  up  by  him  iu  return.  This 
exchange  of  equivalents  of  effort  is  the  form  which  social  co- 
operation takes  while  yet  there  i:i  lit  tie  or  no  division  of  laboui- 
3  that  between  the  sexes.  For  example,  the  Bodo  and 
Dhimals  "  mutually  assist  each  other  for  the  nonce,  as  well  in 
Constructing  their  houses  as  in  clearing  their  plots  for  culti- 
Talion."  And  this  principle — I  will  help  yon  if  you  will 
lielp  me — common  in  simple  communities  whore  tho  occupa*  J 
iions  are  alike  in  kind,  and  occasionally  acted  upon  in  mor4<fl 
advanced  communities,  is  one  under  wliich  the  relation  . 
brtween  effort  and  benefit,  no  longer  directly  maintained,  k 
imtiatnined  indirectly.  For  whereas  when  men's  activities 
carried  on  sepanitcly,  or  are  joined  in  thfl  way 
ezeinplifiod  above,  effort  is  immediately  paid  for  by  benefit, 
in  this  form  of  co-operation  the  benefit  achieved  by  effort  i? 
exchanged  for  a  like  benefit  to  be  afterwards  received  when 
naked  for.  And  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding  case,  co- 
Operation  can  bo  maintained  only  by  fulfilment  of  the  tacit 
agreements.  For  if  they  are  lialiltunlly  not  fulfilled,  thero 
will  commculy  be  refusal  to  give  aid  when  asked  ;  and  each 
man  wiil  be  k-ft  to  do  the  best  be  can  by  himself.  All  tho&e 
[ulvanttgea    to    be    gained  hy  union  of   efforts  in  doinj 
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things  that  oro  hcyond  the  powers  of  tho  single  iudiriJ'da 
will   bo  nniu'liicvHblc.     ^\t    tlii'  outsot,  theu,  fulGlinont  oi 
contracts   tbnt  aro   imi'liu'l   if  not  expressed,   bccomin  n 
rendition  to   social  oo-o{M.'r»tion ;  uid  therefore   to  sociftl 
development. 

From  these  siniple  forms  of  co-operation  in  which  the 
labours  men  carry  on  are  of  like  kinds,  let  us  torn  tolliemnre 
complex  forma  in  which  thoy  cnrry  on  liibonrs  of  unlike 
kinds.  Whcru  men  mutiinllv  ntd  in  biiildin)^  huts  or  fvUing 
trees,  the  number  of  days'  work  now  giveu  by  one  to 
anolher,  is  readily  balnnced  l>y  an  e(]iinl  numb<T  of  days' 
work  ttftervrards  given  by  the  other  lo  him.  Aud  no  esti- 
mation of  the  relative  valuen  of  tho  labours  being  rec{mred, 
a  definite  underntanding  is  little  necdtd.  But  when  division 
of  laboor  arist-s — when  tlioro  come  tmnsactiona  betwt«n 
one  who  makes  weapons  and  another  who  dresses  skins  for 
cluthin'^,  or  bc^twcen  a  tn^wor  of  lools  and  a  cnt<.-her  of  fish 
— neither  the  relative  aniouuis  nor  the  relnlivo  qualities  of 
their  labours  admit  of  onsy  mi'Bsuro ;  and  with  tho 
mulliplication  of  businesscH^  implying  nnmerous  kinds  of 
skill  and  power,  there  ceases  to  be  anything  like  manifest 
ei|uiTaUtico  Ijetween  either  tbc  bodily  and  Rental  eS'urts  set 
against  one  nnothi-r,  or  between  their  products.  Hence  the 
amngement  cannot  now  Ik-  taken  for  granted,  as  while  the 
thing*  exchani'ed  are  bke  in  kind  :  it  has  to  be  stalii).  If 
A  allows  B  to  appropriate  &  product  of  his  sjx-cini  skill,  on 
condition  tbat  be  is  allowed  to  appropi-iate  a  diS<  rent  pro- 
dact  of  B'a  special  skill,  it  results  that  as  equivalence  of  tlia 
two  products  cannot  be  determined  by  dtroct  comparison  ci 
tfauir  quantiti4<s  and  qualilii-s,  there  mnst  bo  a  distinct 
uiiiluretandiiig  as  lo  how  mnvh  of  the  one  may  bu  tnkcn  in 
eoiuitlertition  of  so  much  tif  the  otiier. 

Only  under  roluntary  agreement,  then,  no  lonj^r  laoit 
tud  vague  but  overt  and  definite,  can  co-oper*tiun  be 
lannontousty  carried  on  when  division  of  labour  becoinca 
lished.     And  ns  in  the  i>i  mpWt  co-cipcr.-ktion,  where  lik 
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I  pRiirts  are  joined  to  SL'cnre  a  common  good,  (lie  dissatis&c- 
liou  oaused  in  tlioso  who,  having  expeuded  their  labours  do 
not  get  their  shares  of  tho  good,  prompts  them  to  ccosn 
_  co-oporating;  aa  in  thu  more  advanced  co-opemtion, 
kjachiuved  by  exchanging  equal  lahoiirs  of  like  kind  expended 
Bnt    dilTerent    times,    aversiou    to    co-opernte   is    generated 

■  if    the    expected  eqiiivuk-nt   of    labour    ia  not    rendered; 
■■o  in  this  developed  co-operatinn,  the  failure  orcilhertosar-' 
■Tender  to  the  other  that  whieh  was  avowedly  recognized  a 
lof  liktj  value  with  the  htboiir  or  product  given,  temia  tO*^l 
npreTent  co-opcratiun  by  exciting  discontent  with  its  resultihl 

■  And  evidently,  whiio  aiitiLgotitsms  thus  caused  impede  tlwl 
UiTCB  of  the  Quits,  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  ondangoredl 
lib;  dimtniahed  cohesion. 

W  5  53.  Beyond  these  comparatively  direct  mischiefs, 
bpccial  and  general,  there  linve  to  be  noted  indirect  mis- 
Ivhiefs.  As  already  itnpliccl  by  tho  reasoning  in  the  hist 
■poragrnph,  not  only  social  integration  but  also  social  differen- 

■  tiaiion,  is  hindered  by  breauh  of  contract. 

■  In  Part  II  of  the  Vrineip/ea  of  Sodolngy.  it  was  ahowal 
■that  the  fundnmental  principles  of  organization  are  the] 
Iknmo  for  an  individual  org/tnisrn  and  for  a  socinl  organisnij, 
HjccausQ  both  consist  of  mutually-dependent  parts.     In  the  ' 

■  eno  ctiHO  as  in  the  other,  the  assumption  of  unlike  activities 
■ly  the  component  members,  is  possible  only  on  condition  that 
Btbey  severally  bciiotit  in  due  degrees  by  one  anothoHs 
Bn(>tiTitieB.  That  we  may  the  better  see  what  are  the  impli- 
Rlcutions  in  respect  of  socinl  struitures,  let  ns  first  note  the 
■implications  in  respect  of  indivi<hial  structures. 

B  The  welfare  of  a  living  body  implies  an  approximate 
■tqiiilibrium  between  waste  and  repiiir.  IE  the  activities 
HgUToIve  nn  expenditure  not  innile  good  by  nntrition, 
Rfl^Ddling  follows.  If  the  tissues  are  enabled  to  take  tip 
■Erom  the  blood  enriched  by  food,  fit  sitbstancos  enough  to 
Brcplare  thos>^  used  up  in  eff'.ipts  made,  the  weight  may  be 

■  luuitilained.      And    if    the    gain    exceeds    the   loss,  growth 
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That  wliicb  is  true  of  tbe  wliole  i 


rplnJions  to  the  eitcrnnl  world,  ia  no  loss  truo  of  the  parts 
ID  their  relations  to  one  anolhur.  Each  or^n,  like  the 
entire  orji'itiisin,  is  wasti'd  by  piTformmjf  its  function,  and 
Iiiut  to  restore  ilsi'lf  from  the  materials  broii-^Ut  to  it.  If 
(he  quantity  nf  mnlcmls  fiirnistM.'d  by  the  juiiit  Hgcnoy  of 
the  other  orgnns  ia  (loricioiit,  tho  pciriteulivr  organ  dwindles. 
If  they  are  euCTicicnt,  it  cim  oiiiiutain  its  int<?grity.  If  they 
nre  in  excpss,  it  is  ctiubled  to  increase.  To  any  llrat  this 
nrrangemcat  constiCutea  tho  physiulogic&l  contntct,  ia  to 
Dse  a  nietiiphor  which,  tliongh  not  true  iu  aspect  is  true  in 
essence.  For  thi;  reliitiona  of  structures  are  actually  etlcL 
that,  hy  the  help  of  a  central  reguliitive  e,Vdtein,  each 
organ  is  eupplicd  with  blood  in  proportion  to  the  work  it 
does.  As  was  pointed  ont  {Prinripl'S  of  Soeioloyy,  ^  254) 
wcll-devcl'-pt'd  animals  arc  so  coniititutod  that  mcU  muscle 
or  viscus,  when  cuHed  into  action,  sends  to  the  rnso-motor 
coDtrus  Uiroii-jh  certain  nerve- fibres,  nn  impulso  cnuscd  by 
ltd  nclit'n;  when-iipnii  thruuyli  other  uerve-lJbns,  there  - 
comes  an  impnUe  cuu^itig  dilatntiou  of  its  blood-vessels.  Tbnl 
is  to  say,  all  otlier  parts  of  tho  orgauism  when  Uiey  jointly 
require  it  to  hibour,  forthwith  begin  to  pay  it  in  blood. 
During  tho  ordinary  statu  ot  physiological  etjuilibrinm,  the 
loss  and  ibe  g^in  butauce,  and  the  orgiiu  docs  not  sensibly 
change.  If  llie  atnount  of  its  function  is  iuereastrd  within 
such  DiodLTate  limits  that  the  local  blood>vesaols  can  bring 
ndeqnately.tDcrimsed  enpptics,  the  organ  grows :  boyond 
replucing  its  loiisi.-8  by  its  g.iins,  it  mukea  a  profit  on  Jta 
extra  triiusnoti'inH ;  so  bein^  cn;ib!od  by  extra  structures  t'' 
meet  extra  demands.  But  if  the  demands  matle  on  if 
become  ao  great  that  tho  supply  of  matL'rialH  cannot  keep  pace 
with  tlie  expcndit  nre,  eilher  becauao  thu  local  blood-vessela  are 
not  lorgu  enough  or  for  nny  oLIkt  reiiaon  ;  then  the  organ 
•  to  decreaHo  from  excess  of  waste  over  nipair:  there 
I  in  wital  is  known  as  atrophy.  Now  sineo  each  of  the 
Uts  hna  thus  to  be  paid  iu  nutriment  for  ita  servicfK  by 
rc»t :    it    foltowH   timt    the    due    buUueiug   o£    their 
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irrspci.ti>e  claiins  and  payments  is  requisite,  directly  for  tlitf 
wclf&re  ot  each  organ,  and  indirectly  for  the  welfare  of  tlio 
organism.  For  in  a  whole  formed  of  mutunlly-dependent 
partSj  anything  which  prevents  due  pcrformanCB  of  its  dutjr 
by  one  part  reacts  injarioasly  on  all  the  pitrls. 
With  change  of  terms  these  statements  and  inferencwi'l 
b<t1d  of  &  Boeicity.  That  social  division  of  hiboor  which 
poriillela  in  so  many  other  respects  the  physiological 
division  of  labour,  parallels  it  in  this  respect  also.  Aa 
^H  was  ihown  at  large  in  the  Princijiles  of  Sociolotjy,  Part  11, 
^HCBcb  order  of  fuDctiomiries  and  each  group  of  pro- 
^^B^DCcre,  severoily  performing  gome  action  or  mukiug 
^^  BOiiid    article    not    for    direct    sntislaction    of    their  owu 

needs  bnt   for  satisfaction  of  the   needs  of  fellow-cittzen9'4 
-       in   general,   otherwise   occupied,   can   continue  to  do   thia^ 
^■'Only   so   long  as   the   espentliLures   of  effort  and   returns 
^Bof    profit    are    approximately    equivalent.     Social   organs 
^^■tike   individani   organs  remain    stationary    if    there    coma 
^Hto  them  normal  proportions  of  this  commodities  produced 
^Bby  the    Goci<.-ty    us    a    whi^le.      If  bccnase  the    demiitids 
^^■Diade    on    an   industry  or    profession  aro   unusually  great, 
^^■^hose  engaged  in  it  make  excessive  profits,  mora  citizens  J 
^Hifliick  to   it   nnil   the   social   structure    constituted    by   itsti 
^^■memhera    grows;     while    deercnse   of    the   demnnds   an^^ 
^Hitherefore    of    the    profits,   cither   leads    its    members    to 
^^■.fiboosB   other    careers    or    stdps    the    accessious    needful 
^^■to  replace    those   who    die,   and   the   structure    dwindles. 
^Krhna   is    maintained   that    pruportion  among  the  powers 
^^■of  the  component  parts  which   is    most   conducive   to    tho 
^^Pwel  aro  of  the  whole. 

^^1     And  now  mark  that  the   primnry  condition  to  nchieve- 
^Hjnent    gI'   this    result   is  fulfilment  of    contract.     If    from 
^^Khe  members  of  any  part  payment  is  frequently  withheld^ 
^^Vor  falls  short  of  the  promiiitrtl  amount,  then,  through  ruia^ 
^^■'Of  some  and  abauduutnent   of  tho   occupation   by   otheraiJ 
^^BtUe  part  diminishes ;    and  if  it  was  before  not  more  tU^I 
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competent  to  its  duty,  it  now  becomes  incompetent,  ana 
•ociely  suffcre.  Or  if  social  nfoda  tlirow  ou  some  part 
f^reat  iiici'<.-ase  of  runclion,nTid  tlte  inemburo  of  it  arc  enabled 
to  get  for  tbcir  Bemccs  unHsimlly  high  prices;  fulfilment 
of  the  agteemcntB  to  yive  them  theeii  liigh  prices,  is  the 
only  way  of  druniug  to  the  puit  Buch  additiutial  nitiubef 
of  members  ns  will  make  it  equal  to  the  aii^rniented 
(Ictnandi.  For  citi/cna  will  not  come  to  it  if  they  Sud 
the  high  prices  ngiecd  npon  arc  not  paid. 

Briefly,  then,  the  nnivcrsiil  basis  of  co-operation  is  the 
propdrt.iouing  of  benefits  repoived  to  Bervices  rendered. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  physiolngioal  division  of  labour; 
without  thia  there  can  bo  no  sociological  division  of  labour. 
And  since  division  of  Inhonr,  physiulogical  or  sociolagicul, 
proBts  the  wliule  and  cnch  purl;  it  results  that  on  maiutt'- 
nance  of  the  apiaiif;enicnta  ncwssary  to  it,  depend  bolh 
vpccdiil  and  genirnl  wt-irmo.  In  a  society  sm-h  ari-diigcment« 
MM  maiutained  only  if  bargains,  overt  or  lacit.  are  carried 
out.  So  that  beyond  the  primary  requirement  to  harmonirmB 
co-cxisteoco  in  a  society,  that  its  units  shall  not  directly 
aggress  on  one  another ;  thei-o  comes  this  secondary  reqiiire- 
tncnt,  that  they  shall  not  indiivclly  aggi-ess  by  breaking 
ogreemcnts. 


§  5-1.  Hut  now  we  have  to  recognize  the  feet  that  complete 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  original  nnil  derived,  is  aot 
enough.  EjocisI  co-operation  may  bo  snch  that  no  ono  is 
impt^vd  in  the  obuiinment  of  the  uonnal  return  for 
ofT'-rt,  bnt  contrariwise  is  aided  by  eijuitahlo  eiceluu'igo 
of  services;  aud  yot  muoli  may  remain  to  be  achieved. 
There  is  »  theorclically-pi'i'itible  form  of  society,  parely 
indastrial  in  its  activitie:*,  which,  though  npprnachtog  nvam 
to  the  morn!  idval  in  its  code  of  conduct  tlnui  any  Booioty 
not  purely  iudu'trial,  does  not  fully  n-ach  i^. 

For  while  industriabsm  requires  the  life  of  each  citizen 
I  be  snch   that  il    may  be   carried  on  withnut  dir 
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[  indirect  ag'g'reasioiis  on  other  citizens,  it  does  not  refjiiiPB  ( 
[■Ilia  life  to  lie  sucli  that  it  shall  directly  further  tho  lives 

■  of  other   citizens.     It  is  not  a  necessary   implication   of 
I indm^trialism,  as  thus  far  defined,  that   each,  beyond  the 

■  benefits  given  and  received  by  exehaiige  of  services,  shall 
(give  and  receive  other  benelits.     A.  Bociety  is  conceivable 

med    of    men    leading   perfectly  inoffensive  lives,    scru- 
pulously fulfilling   their  coiitmcts,   and   efficiently  rearing 
their    offspring,   who    yet,   jiehHng    to    one    another    no 
r  advantages   beyond  those  ngrced   upon,  fall  short  of  that 
I  highest  degree  of  life  which  the  gratuitous  rendering  of 
^services  miilies  possilde.   Daily  exporieiices  prove  tbat  every 
one  would  sufler  many  evils  and  lose  many  goods,  did  notiQ 
give  him  unpaid  assistance     The  life  of  each  would  be  more 
or  less  damiiged  had  liu  to  meet  all  contingencies  ainglo- 
[  banded.     Further,  if  no  one  did  for  his  fellows  nnjthing 
Jjnoie  than  was  required  by  strict  piTformanco  of  contract, 
('private  interests  would  suffer  from  the  absence  of  attention 
to  public  iuterests.     'i1ie  limit  of  evolution  of  conduct  is 
cousecinenlly  not  reached,  until,  beyond  avoidance  of  direct 
snd  indirect  injuries  to  others,  there  are  spontaneous  efibits 
to  further  the  welfare  of  oihcra. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  form  of   nature  which   thni^ 
'        to  justice  adds   benelicenco,  is   one   which  adaptation 

I  the  social  state  produces.  The  s-tciril  man  lifts  not 
reached  that  harmonization  of  consliluti'iu  with  con- 
ditions forming  the  limit  of  evolution,  so  long  as  there 
TOmains  space  for  the  growth  of  faculties  which,  by  their 
«sercisf,  bring  posilivo  benefit  to  others  and  satisfaction  to 
*olf.  If  the  presence  of  fellow-men,  while  putting  certain 
limits  to  each  man's  sphere  "f  activity,  opens  certnin 
other  e[)heres  of  activity  in  wLieh  feelings  while  achieving 
their  gratili cations,  do  not  diminish  but  add  to  the  gratifi- 
Lcations  of    others,  then   such    »phures   will   inevitably  bo 

■  occupied.     Kecognition  of  this  truth  does  not,  however,  call 

■  on  us  to  (]ualiiy  greatly   that  cuucepLijn  of   the  industruO 
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Bt&te  above  set  fortb ;  since  Byinpnthy  is  the  root  <^  1 
ju!>tii;e  aud  bene  lice  nee. 

§  55.  Thus  the  socioVigical  view  of  Ethics  snpplome) 
the  phirsicel,  the  biologicjii,  and  the  psj-chologicnl  views,  by 
diaclobing  those  couditions  niidiT  vrLich  only  assocJalod 
nctivities  cnn  bo  bo  carried  on,  that  the  complete  living  ol 
each  consists  with,  and  cundaccs  to,  the  complete  living 
of  all. 

At  first  the  welfare  of  social  groups,  hahitually  in 
KUt.igonism  with  other  such  groups,  trices  procedeiico  of 
in<!ividual  wclfire;  and  the  rules  of  conduct  which  are 
mil hon'tn tire  fur  tht*  ttmo  being,  involve  tncompU'teuess  uf 
indiriduiil  lifu  th»t  the  general  life  may  be  tniuntaini'd.  At 
I  bo  satnc  time  tlic  rulus  have  to  enforce  the  claims  of  indi- 
vidual life  ns  far  as  may  be  ;  eiiico  on  the  welfitrc  uf  thu 
units  the  w(-Ifare  of  the  aggregate  Inrgely  dcpendtt. 

In  proporlion  as  socit-tiea  emlimgiT  one  another  less, 
tho  need  for  subordinntiag  individual  lives  to  tlie  general 
life,  decreases ;  and  with  approach  to  a  peacefnl  state,  the 
general  life,  having  from  tho  beginnin;;  had  furtlicraucu  of 
individual  livos  ns  ils  uhimate  purpose,  cornea  to  hare  thU 
as  ite  proximate  purpose. 

During  the  trausiiional  etngea  there  are  necessitated  snc- 
coBsiro  compromises  between  the  moral  code  which  nsserta 
the  claims  uf  the  socit-ty  vrmug  those  of  t)ie  itidlvidiul, 
Rnd  the  mend  coile  which  asserts  the  claims  of  the  indivi- 
dual vertu*  those  of  the  society.  And  ovideotly  each  surh 
compromise,  though  for  the  time  bting  «u Lhori tali vo, admits 
of  no  conaifitcut  or  defiuili;  expression. 

But  gnulually  as  ww  decliiicB — gradually  as  the  compulsory 
C^t-operation  needful  indo'lingwith  oxlvrnnl  enemies  becomes 
unncceaaary,  and  leaves  behind  the  volnnlary  ei)-U|<ei-iirJou 
which  clFcctuolly  aebicves  internal  suftcntntinu;  thiTu  grows 
inoreosingly  clear  the  code  of  cunduct  whirh  voluntary  c- 
operaliun  implies-  And  this  final  permauout  owle aloce n 
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of  bijing  definitely  formulatecl,  and  80  conatituting  ethics  as 
a  science  in  contrast  witli  empirical  etbics. 

The  leading  traits  of  a  code  under  which  complete  living 
through  voluntary  co-operation  ia  secured,  miiy  be  simply 
stated.  The  fundamental  requirement  is  that  the  liEe- 
Hustaiuing  actions  of  each  shall  scvemlly  bring  him 
the  amounts  and  kinds  of  advantage  u^tturally  achieved 
by  them ;  and  this  implies  firstly  that  he  shall  suffer  no 
direct  aggressions  on  his  person  or  property,  and  secondly 
that  he  shall  suffer  no  indirect  agLTi-essions  by  breach  of 
contract.  Observance  of  these  negative  conditions  to  volun- 
tary co-operatiou  having  facilitated  lifu  to  tlie  greatest  extent 
by  exchange  of  services  under  agreement,  life  is  to  be  further 
Facilitated  by  exchange  of  services  beyond  agreement:  tfan 
highest  life  being  reached  only  when,  besides  helping  to 
complete  one  another's  lives  by  specified  reciprocities  of  aid, 
men  otherwise  help  to  complete  one  amtlier'a  lives. 


CHAPrFR  IX, 


ClirriCl»MS  AUD  EXPLANATION'S. 


t  56.  Comparisons  of  tho  foregoing  cliapters  with  nno 
fiA  tiher,  Buggeal  anndiy  quesiions  wliicfa  must  be  nuswL-r<;>l 
parlially,  if  not  completely,  iiefore  ssytliing  cau  he  dona 
towmrds  rodticing  otbical  prlociplt's  from  nbEtroct  forms  to 
coacrete  forme. 

Wo  have  eetn  thstto  sdmit  tfao  desimbloneM  of  conscioni 
exUtoucc,  is  to  admit  tbnt  conduct  should  be  sucb  as  will 
|iToduco  a  ooD5C'iousiies8  wliicb  )!t  dcsirablL' — a  consciousness 
wbteh  is  ns  much  pleneunililo  and  aa  tittle  painrul  ns  may  he. 
We  Itave  also  seen  that  this  nccDBsary  implicntion  corre- 
spondB  wiib  the  a  priori  inference,  that  llio  evolution  of  life 
baa  been  mnde  poaaible  only  by  tlia  c&tablisbmcnt  of 
connexions  between  p1en«urL-9  and  bt'ni-licial  actions  and 
Lotwevn  paina  and  detiimc-ntiil  actions.  Itut  the  genvra] 
coucl<»>ion  reached  in  both  of  these  wayti,  thougb  it  oovera 
the  »rca  within  which  onr  special  coHcbisiunB  oinst  fall. 
Hoes  not  b<-lp  us  to  reach  those  special  coueluHons. 

Woro  ploitsures  all  of  one  kind,  diOVrin^  only  in  degree  ; 
woru  pains  all  of  one  kiud>  differing  only  in  degrrw;  and 
oould  pleasim's  be  measured  agnin<it  p;iin«  with  definite 
resnltji;  the  prublviiia  of  cuudni:t  nonld  bo  greatly  Bim* 
plified.  Wore  the  pU-asurcs  and  pains  eerring  as  incen* 
tires  and  det^rnints,  aimultniieonaly  present  to  conadouuieas 
with  like  TividncK*,  or  niTO  thuy  all  iuimediutdy  impendiug, 
ur  wtre  tliey  ail  cqui-dislaut  in  time;  the  probletna  woald 
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be  Eurtlier  eimplilicd.  Ami  thoy  wuiild  he  slill  furthn 
BJmpIifiGil  i!"  tlie  pleasures  and  paius  were  exclusively  tboea 
of  the  actor.  But  both  tlie  desirable  and  the  nndtsirable 
reelings  are  of  various  kinds,  making  qaiintitatiye  com- 
parisons difficult;  Borne  are  present  unil  some  are  fature, 
increasing  the  difBculty  of  quantitative  coinpjirisonj  some 
ore  entailed  un  self  and  some  aro  entailed  on  others;  again 
increasing  the  Jiiliculty.  So  that  the  guidance  yielded  by 
the  primary  principle  reached,  is  of  litllo  service  unleaa 
sapplemented  by  the  guidance  o£  secondary  principles. 

Already,  la  rec^jgnizing  tUe  needful  subordination  of 
presentative  feelings  to  representative  feelings,  and  Ull' 
implied  postponement  of  present  to  future  throughout  a 
wide  range  of  cases,  some  approach  towards  a  secondary 
principle  of  guidance  has  boon  made.  Already,  too,  in 
recognizing  the  limitations  tvliich  men's  associated  state 
puts  to  thfir  actions,  with  the  itnpHed  need  for  restraining 
feelings  of  some  kinds  by  feelings  of  other  kinds,  we  liavo 
oome  in  sight  of  another  secoadnry  prineiple  of  guid'ince. 
Still,  theru  rv-mains  much  to  be  decided  rosp^ctiug  the 
relative  claims  of  these  guiding  principles,  goneral  and 
epccial. 

tjomu   elucidation    of   the    questions    involved,    will   be 
obtained   by  here  discussing  certain  views  and  arguments  _ 
Bet  forth  by  past  and  present  moralists. 


§57.  Using  the  name  hedonism  for  that  ethical  theorj 

I   whieh  makes  happiness  the  end  of  action  ;  and  di^dugiiish- 

L   ing  hedonism  into  the  two  kindu,  egoiatio  and  universal istie, 

according  as    the    happiness    songbt  is    that    of  the   actor 

bimselE  or  is  that  of  ull,  Mr.  Sid^^wick  alleges  its  implied 

I  belief  to  bo  that  pleasures  and  pains  are  commensurable. 

I  In  hia  criticism  on  (empirical)  egoistic  hedonism  he  says  :— 

"  The  fimdumpntnl  »«»umiiliun   of    HeUontmn,   clearly   Rtatcd,  h  tlint  idl 

[  feelings  eondilerccl  mcrtl}r  is  feelings  un  be  Mraa^il  in  ■  cvrbTin  icbIo  rf 

I   irMiftbituy.  so  tlittt  ilio  ilciirnbiliiy  or  plonirLnln'''*  ot  eurli  I'cnra  k  ili'diiiw 

to  tbU  or  all  ihc  ulhcra."— i/ul'iod.  './  W'lio,  iinl  vl  p.  1 15, 
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And  asserting  Ibis  to  bo  its  assDrnptioti,  be  proci 
point  ont  ditHcuUios  in  tho  wtiy  of  the  hudouistii; 
calcoktion ;  apparently' for  tho  purpos,o  of  implying  tliat 
tLeae  Oifficulties  ttll  against  thg  liL-doiiistic  theory. 

Now  tiiou^li  it  ranj  lie  eIiovvu  tlutt  by  naming  tlie 
intensity,  tlio  duiiitiou,  the  ccrtuiuty,  and  tho  proximity,  of 
a  pleaBoro  or  a  pain,  as  traits  entering  into  tbe  estimnlion  of 
its  relative  raluo,  Boalham  has  committed  himself  to  tbe 
Bpecificd  assumption ;  and  thoagli  it  is  pcrliaps  rc&sanably 
taken  for  gmntc-d  tLat  hcdonieiu  as  reprcsuutcd  by  bim, 
is  identical  witli  b<.-donbm  at  largo;  yet  it  seems  to  me  tlint 
the  hedonist,  empirical  or  other,  is  not  necessarily  oominitbid 
tu  this  aeaamption.  That  tho  greatest  surplus  of  ploasnres 
over  pains  ought  to  bo  the  ond  of  action,  is  a  bdiof  which 
he  may  stilt  consistently  hold  uflcr  admitting  that  the 
valnnliona  of  plrnsares  and  piiins  are  commonly  vagao 
and  often  rrroneoas.  Ho  may  siiy  tliat  though  indcfinito 
thing)!  du  not  admit  of  dofliiite  m>>a.iuromcnts,  yet  approxi* 
mat^-ly  troo  cstimiitcs  of  their  nlative  values  may  be  mode 
when  they  differ  considerably  ;  and  lie  may  further  say  that 
even  whi^n  their  reLtivo  values  are  not  determinable,  it 
remtiitis  true  that  the  most  Toluablo  should  be  choscD.  Let 
us  listen  to  him. 

"  A  debtor  who  cannot  pay  me,  olTcrs  to  oomponnd  for  fais 
debt  by  making  over  one  of  sundry  thiuga  be  possesiieii— 
ft  diuinond  ornament,  a  silver  vase,  a  picture,  a  carriage. 
Other  questions  being  act  aaidi?,  I  assert  it  to  ho  my  pocn- 
niary  inttreat  to  choose  tho  most  mhiablo  of  thenoj  bul 
I  cannot  say  whieh  js  tho  most  vtthiiibU>.  Does  tho  pro- 
position that  it  is  my  pecuniary  interest  to  ebooSD  tho  most 
valaablo  therefore  become  doubtful  7  llust  I  not  chooso  u 
well  u  I  can  ;  and  if  I  chooso  wrongly  must  I  give  up  my 
gronnd  of  ch-iicof  Must  I  infer  thai  in  mutters  of  btisiDe«s 
I  may  not  rr-t  on  tJie  pnnciplo  that,  other  things  oqasl,  the 
more  pro(it:tbIu  trunsactioa  is  Id  bopri-ferrcd;  becaase  in 
many   cnvs   1  cannot    say   which  is  tho   mora  prwl 
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iLiid  have  ofton  chosen  tlio  less  proGtable  T  Beeauso  ' 
believe  that  of  m»uy  Jnngeraus  (.-oui-S(?a  I  ought  to  take  the 
least  dangerous,  do  I  muke  '  the  luudiimentiil  aasumptioo' 
tbut  courses  can  lie  arranged  accordiiig  to  n  Bcale  of 
daiigerousness  ;  uiid  must  I  abandon  my  belief  if  I  cannot 
90  ttvrange  them  ?  If  I  am  not  by  consistency  bound  to  do 
this,  then  I  am  no  more  by  consistency  bound  to  giro  up 
tho  principle  that  the  greatest  surplus  o£  pleasureB  over 
p>)ins  pboulJ  be  the  end  of  action,  bocauee  the  'comnien- 
Burabiiity  of  pleasures  and  pains'  cannot  be  asserted." 

At  the  closo  o£  his  cba-ptera  on  empirical  hodonlara, 
Mr,  Sidgwic'k  himself  says  lie  does  "not  think  that  the 
common  experience  of  minikiiid,  impartially  examined,  renlly 
sustains  the  view  that  Egoistic  Hedonism  is  necessarily 
Kuitddul;"  adding,  however,  that  the  "uncort.iinty  of  hedon- 
istic calculation  cannot  be  denied  to  have  great  weight." 
But  hero  the  fundamental  asfiumption  of  hedonism,  that 
happiness  is  the  end  of  nction,  is  still  supposed  to  involve 
the  assiiiiiption  that  "feelings  can  be  arranged  in  a  certain 
scale  of  desirability."  This  we  have  seen  it  docs  not :  its 
fLindamenral  assumption  is  in  no  degroe  invulidatud  by  proof 
that  such  arrangement  o£  thorn  is  impracticable, 

To  Mr.  Sidgwick'sargiimciit  there  is  the  furtlier  objection, 
no  less  Berinus,  th:it  tn  whatever  degi'oo  it  tells  against 
egnistio  hedonism,  it  tjlls  in  a  greater  degree  against 
nuiveraaliiitic  hedonism,  or  utilitarianism.  Ho  admits  that 
it  tells  as  much ;  saying  "  whatever  weight  is  to  bo  attached 
to  the  objections  brought  against  this  assumption  [the  com 
Riensumbility  of  pleasures  and  pains]  must  of  course  tell 
against  the  present  roetbod."  Not  only  docs  it  tell,  but  >t 
ti'lle  in  B  dtiublo  way.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that,  as  tie 
(iDiDts  out,  tlie  aESUiiiption  becomes  greatly  cMimplicnted  if 
we  take  all  sentient  beings  into  account,  and  if  we  include 
p  rsterity  along  with  existing  individuals.  I  mean  that, 
talking  as  the  end  to  be  adiiuvod  the  greatest  happiness  of 
tlie  eiisting  iudiviOuals  furmin<;  n  single  couiniunity,  the  g 
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of  (lifficaltiea  standing  in  tlie  way  of  csm'stic  ht 
cuiupoundfd  willi  another  set  of  ditficuUifta  no  loss  greiit, 
when  we  pass  from  il  to  univwsiilistic  liedouisui.  Fur  if  lIi? 
dictates  of  aniversalistio  hi?dou)Em  aro  to  be  fulElled,  it 
mufit  bo  nndcr  the  guidimcn  oi  indivjdu::!  jiidgmenis,  or  of 
corporute  jiidgtni'iits,  or  of  both.  Now  any  ono  of  such 
jiidgmonte  issuing  from  it  single  mind,  or  from  nuy  aggrej 
uf  miuds,  nucesaiiHly  embodies  conclusioQs  respecting 
happinesses  of  other  persons  j  few  of  them  known,  and 
great  miisa  iiert^T  seen.  All  those  persons  have  iinti 
d^ffnring  in  countless  wnys  and  degrees  from  the  nntnrea 
ihose  who  form  the  judgini'iits;  and  tlie  happi 
whidi  they  are  aeverdlly  ciipable  differ  from  one  another^ 
and  differ  from  the  bsippinesaca  of  those  who  fonn  the  judg- 
ments. Consequently,  if  o^iust  the  mcihod  of  egoistic 
hedonism  there  is  the  objection  that  b  man's  own  pleasures 
and  pains,  unlike  in  their  kituU,  iiitensitio*,  and  timos  of 
occnrrenco,  are  incommensn  ruble  j  thon  a;^alnsb  the  mi;tho'l 
of  noivi'rxalistio  htidonism  it  inuy  he  urged  that  to  the  in- 
€ommun><urability  of  each  judge's  o»'n  pleasures  and  pniiis 
(which  ho  must  use  as  standards)  has  now  to  bo  added  the 
lunoh  more  decidod  incomnicnsurahdity  of  t\ii;  plc^surea  and 
pnina  which  ho  coneeivea  to  be  experienced  by  inniuncmblo 
other  pomons,  all  diScroiitly  constituted  from  hiuisclf  and 
fioin  one  another. 

Nay  more — there  is  n  Iriple  set  of  diflicuUies  in  the  way 
of  aniv'tTxaliMtic  hi-dnni!<ni.  To  the  double  indettrmiuatc^nrfis 
of  the  end  has  to  bo  addid  tbo  indetcrmina'cness  ol'  the 
means.  If  hrdoiii«ni,  (■gnintio  or  ttntviTkalislic,  is  to  pasa 
from  dead  theory  into  living  practice,  acts  of  one  or  ulln'r 
kind  most  be  decided  on  to  achierv  proposed  objocts ;  and 
iu  estimating  the  two  mothndji  wc  h:tve  to  conaidttr  hnw  fur 
the  filnefs  uf  Ihe  acts  rospt'c'tiVely  required  can  he  jtidgi-d. 
If,  in  pursuing  his  own  ends,  tho  individual  is  liable  to 
liL'  lud  by  vrroni-oni)  Dpintona  to  adjust  hia  acts  wronglv 
ii  mufu  liabh)  U  fau  tu  hv  Ird  hy  iiroiicma  opii; 
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•■Ijost  wrongly  more  complex  (vcts  to  tho  tnorp  complex  euds 
cunstitati^d  l>y  other  men's  welfares.  It  is  so  if  lie  ODcratoe 
eingly  to  benelit  a  ffiw  others;  ami  it  is  still  mnre  bo  i£  he 
co-operat','S  with  many  to  benefit  all.  Making  general 
bappinesa  the  immediHte  objoct  of  pursuit,  implies  numerous 
find  complicated  instrumentalities  officered  by  thousands  ol 
nneeen  and  unliko  persons,  and  working  on  millions  of 
other  persona  nnsecn  and  aniikc.  Even  the  few  factors  in 
this  immense  ftggregiito  of  appliances  and  processes  which 
are  known,  are  very  imperreclly  knowDj  and  the  great  muss 
of  them  are  unknown.  So  thut  even  supposing  valuntion 
of  pleasures  and  pains  for  the  community  at  large  is  more 
practicable  than,  or  oven  as  practicable  as,  valu;ition  of  his 
own  pleasures  and  pains  by  the  imJtvidual ;  yot  the  ruling  of 
conduct  with  a  view  to  tho  one  end  is  fjir  more  diiScult  than 
the  ruling  of  it  with  a  view  to  the  other.  Honco  if  the 
method  of  egoistic  hedonism  is  onsatiafactory,  far  more  nn- 
sattsFactory  for  the  same  and  kindred  re:ison8,  ia  the  method 
of  nnivei-saliiitio  hedonism,  or  utilitarianism. 

And  hero  we  come  in  eight  of  the  conclusion  which  it 
has  been  the  purpose  of  tho  foregoing  criticiam  to  briti^f 
into  view.  The  objoclion  made  to  the  hedonistic  method 
contains  k  truth,  but  includes  with  it  an  nntruth.  For 
wbde  the  proposition  that  happinosa,  whether  individual  or 
gonrral,  is  tho  end  of  action,  ia  not  invalidated  by  proof  that 
it  cannot  under  either  form  be  estimated  by  measurement 
of  its  components;  yet  it  ni.iy  be  aiimiitcd  that  giiidimco 
in  tha  pursuit  of  hiippincsa  by  a  mere  balancing  of  pleasuns 
»nd  pnins,  is,  if  parLiaHy  practicable  llirougliout  a  certain 
iinge  of  conduft,  f utile  tiirougliout  a  much  wider  range,  ll 
ik  quite  consiatL'nt  to  assert  t!iat  happiness  is  the  nltimnta 
tarn  of  action,  and  at  tho  snme  time  to  deny  that  it  can 
bo  reached  by  making  it  the  immediate  aim.  I  go  with 
Mr.  Siiigwick  as  far  as  tho  conclusion  that  "  we  must  at  least 
admit  the  deHimbility  of  confirming  or  corrc'ctiug  the  rcsiiita 
of  BHch  comparisons  [of  pleasures  and  pains]  by  any  other 
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metbod  npon  which  we  may  fiml  reftson  to  rely ;"  and  I  tb< 
go  further,  and  sny  that  throughout  a  lar^e  part  of  conduct 
i;ui(hinco  by  auch  comparisoua  is  to  be  eiittri'ly  set  o^^ide  aad 
replaced  by  other  guidance. 

§  58.  Th(!  niitithcsia  here    insisted    apoa    betwoea  < 
hedunistio   ond  considered  iu  the  ab^tmct,  iind  the  ausiht 
which  current  bcdimiiim,  whether  egoistic  or  aiiiver«dii 
associat«s  with  that  end  ;  and  the  joining  neccptance  of  tl 
one  with  rejection  of  the  other;  commits  as  to  an  on 
discussion  of  these  two  curdinnl  elumouts  of  otbicul  tlioory. 
I  mny   conveniently  initiate   lliis  discussion  by  criticizing; 
lUiolher   of  Hr.    Sid^^wick's    cniicisnia  on  the  method  i 
b«duiiirm. 

Though  wo  can  give  no  account  of  those  simple  phjast 
which  the  senses  yiehl,  because  they  ore  undecompoaable, ] 
we  distinctly  know  their  charauters  as  states  of  conaciousnesa. 
Conversclj'ftho  complex  pleasures  Termed  by  compounding 
and  re- compounding  tho  idca^  uf  eitnplo  pleasuresj  thoagh 
theoretically  reaolvjiblo  into  their  oompuneutH,  aro  not  Oftsjr 
to  rvKoIve;  and  in  pMportion  as  they  aro  huterogv^neous  in 
oomposition,  the  ditlieultyof  framing  intelligible  conceptions 
uf  thorn  increoH-a.  This  is  especially  tho  case  with  the 
pUtuiires  wbivh  uccnmjtany  otir  spurts.  Trviiting  uf  tbesu, 
ulnng  with  the  ph-uaurcs  of  purstut  in  genoml,  fur  tho 
purpf'so  of  showing  that "  in  order  to  got  tbom  one  mcut 
forgtt  them,"  Mr.  tiidgwick  remarks:— 

"A  man  hIid  nuiiiUUii  (limiii^iiiiil  an  «)<icurvan  nuxiil,  lixinji  liU  kltn  ini 
lllavm  pUruura,  ilin*  iii-t  C4lch  Ui*  full  agHril  iif  llin  ctuiv  t  hl«  cagi-iDcu. 
inv«r  Rcbi  jiut  tlw  ■luir|>nn<r  u(  eduo  wh'uli  imparu  tii  lh«  iitnuDni  lU  liiitliol 
MM  Kinl  BdtDar.  Ilcra  oottiu  iatu  rlow  hIihI  w*  maf  cat!  (Jiu  fuiulirDcnia) 
IatmIux  tit  tluJuniam,  Uul  tho  impulM  biwanl*  plraaiiiv.  if  I."  ptnknnl.iaiii 
d>l«u  lUawii  liiii.  tliixiffrct  unut  (liilile.  urat  aor  rulv  w  •daii.'nl}'  tl-ihU. 
In  til*  CUM  at  jiaurn  (mflul  plcaauitn.  Qat  of  u«r  actiir*  nijujiuniti  uvno- 
nllj,  ahelhn  the  acUritiu  on  wtiiub  thna'iFiHl  araulaveil  u  '  lH«[i]}'uria 
'biUllHinar  .'u  wril  m  at  luanf  rmutional  ]<lnaww].  II  niaf  nrluinl;  Leui<l 
ihU  <r«  canuM  attain  1I>«d.  U  lewt  iuUieir  Iml  lurui,  lu  lung  «i  w«  couooulrala 
Mr  aim  vn  klwx."— J(i(hnf«  */  ElVlcJ,  3uil  ol.  p.  tl. 

Hi'vi  I  think  wtt  Bhull  nut  ngird  ibi^  truth  a.-^  piradoxicul 
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after  we  iave  Auiy  aimlyzed  the  pleasure  of  pursuit.  The 
chief  components  of  this  pleasLre  are; — first,  a  renewed 
consciousness  of  persouftl  eiEciency  {mado  vivid  by  actiml 
EUCCC89  and  partially  excited  by  impending  succesa)  wtich 
consciousness  of  personal  efficiency,  ccnuocted  in  espe- 
rienve  with  acliieved  ends  ol  every  kiud,  arouses  a  vague 
bnt  massive  cnnacionsuesa  of  resulting  gratiBcalions;  and, 
second,  a  representation  of  the  applause  wliich  recognition 
of  this  efficiency  by  others  has  before  brought,  and  will 
again  bring.  Games  of  skill  show  us  this  clenrly.  Con- 
siilored  as  an  cud  iu  itself,  the  good  cannon  which  a  billiard 
player  makes  yicKIa  no  pleasure.  Whence  then  does  the 
pleasure  of  makinif  it  ariso  ?  I'artly  from  the  fresh  proof 
of  capability  which  I  be  player  gives  to  himself,  and  partly 
from  the  imagined  admiration  uf  those  who  witness  the 
proof  of  his  capaiiility :  the  last  being  the  chiof,  eiuce  he 
Boon  tires  of  making  cannona  in  the  ubsence  of  witnesses. 
When  from  games  which,  yielding  the  pleasures  of  success, 
yield  no  plcarsuro  derived  from  the  end  considered  intrinsi- 
cally, we  pass  to  sports  in  which  the  end  bus  intrinsic 
value  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  we  see  substantially  the  same 
thing.  Though  the  bird  which  the  sportsman  brings  down 
is  useful  as  food,  yet  bis  salishiction  arises  mainly  from 
having  made  a  good  shot,  and  from  having  added  co  the 
bag  which  will  presently  bring  praise  of  hia  skill.  Tlio 
gratification  of  sclf-csleem  he  immediately  experieucea ;  and 
tho  gr:itiGcation  of  receiving  applause  he  experiences,  if  nt)t 
immedblely  and  in  fidl  degree,  yet  by  representation  j  for 
tbo  ideal  pleasure  is  nothing  else  than  a  faint  revival  of  tha 
roal  pleasure.  TJioso  two  kinds  of  agreeable  excitement 
present  in  the  sportsmnn  during  the  cha^o,  constitute  the 
nuiBS  of  the  desires  stiranlating  him  to  continue  it;  for  all 
deairea  are  nascent  forms  of  ttie  feelings  to  he  ohlaiiied  by 
the  elTorts  tlify  pnmipt.  And  though  while  ee'king  more 
birds  tlicse  representative  feelings  are  not  so  vividly  excited 
BS    by  Bucceaa    juat    achieved,  yet    thoy   apo   excited   bj,_ 
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imaginntions  of  fiirtlicr  succeBaes;  and  so  m&ke  enjojt 
tlie  activities  constituting  tlie  pureiut.  lieco^niziug,  tltcn, 
tho  truth  tliat  tlio  pleasures  o£  pursnit  are  much  more  thoss 
derived  from  tho  efficient  use  of  means  tlifin  those  d 
from  the  end  itself,  we  see  tliat  "the  fandiirnvntal  pu 
of  hedoniaiii"  iiisiip|H'nrs. 

These  remnrkscinicemingondaud  means,  and  tUeplw 
accompanying  use  of  the  mcnns  as  mlded  to  tho  plo* 
derived  from  tho  end,  I  Imve  made  for  the  pnrposo  of 
drawing  attention  to  u  fact  of  profound  eignificancf!.  During 
evohitiou  there  has  been  a  superposing  of  neir  and  more 
complex  sets  of  means  upon  oldi  rand  simpler  seta  of  inpana; 
and  a  superposing  of  the  pleasures  accompanying  the 
Hses  of  those  sncccssive  eits  of  menna;  with  tho  roitult  that 
each  of  thcMC  pleasures  hns  itself  eventually  become  an  cncL 
Wo  begin  with  a  simplo  animal  which,  without  ancilUry 
appliances,  swallows  such  food  as  accident  brings  iu  its  way  | 
and  so,  as  wo  may  assume,  stills  some  kind  of  crnvinff. 
Uore  we  havo  thu  piimnry  end  of  nutrition  with  its  nccom- 
pnnying  Batisractioii,  in  their  simplo  forms.  We  jius  to 
liighfr  types  liavingjaws  for  seizing  and  hiling — jaws  which 
thus,  by  their  octious,  ficilitate  ncbiovcment  of  tho  primary 
end.  On  observing  animals  furnished  with  these  organs, 
WQ  get  ovidenco  that  the  use  of  theiu  boconics  in  itself 
plcnsuraWwirresipccliveof  thoend:  instance  a  scjuirrcl,  which, 
apart  from  food  to  be  ho  obtained,  delights  in  nibbling  every- 
thing it  gets  hold  of.  Turning  from  y\wst6  limbs  wc  see 
that  these,  nerving  some  creatures  for  pursuit  and  others 
for  escape,  niuiilarly  yield  gniliiication  by  their  cxcrdso;  ss 
in  Iambi  which  skip  and  horses  which  pronce.  iljw  thn 
combined  use  of  limbs  and  jaws,  originally  subserving  the 
satisfaction  of  appctitu,  growK  to  bo  in  itself  pleasurable,  is 
doily  illuittrated  in  tho  playing  of  dogs.  For  that  throwing 
down  and  worrying  which,  Mhen  prey  is  caught,  precedes 
rating,  ts,  in  their  mimic  tights,  carried  by  utcb  as  far 
dares.     Coming  to  mcftns  still  more  remote  from  tho  f 
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itnmo]y,  those  by  wliicli  creattires  chased  nre  ciniglit,  we 
are  again  shown  Ly  dogs  tliat  w'ni'u  no  crenture  ia  caught 
thei-e  is  still  a  gratificAtiun  in  Uia  act  of  catchiog.  TIig 
eagerness  with  which  a  dog  rung  after  atones,  or  dancer 
anil  barks  id  anticipation  of  jumpiug  into  the  water  after  a 
Btick,  proves  tlial  apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  appetite,  ami 
apart  even  from  the  satisfaction  of  killing  prey,  there  ia 
tt  satisfaction  in  tlio  Buccc-ssful  pursuit  of  a  moving 
object.  Throughout,  then,  we  see  that  the  pleasiipc  attend- 
ant on  the  use  of  means  to  achieve  an  end,  itself  becomcH 
nn  end. 

Now  if  we  contemplate  th  ese  as  phenomena  of  conduct  in 
general,  some  facts  worthy  of  note  may  be  discerned— facta 
which,  if  we  appreciafe  their  si<>:uificance,  will  aid  na  m 
developing  our  ethical  conceptions.  One  of  them 

w  that  omoDu  the  successive  seta  of  means,  the  later 
»re  the  more  remote  from  the  primary  end ;  arc,  as  co- 
ordinating earlier  and  simpler  means,  the  more  compK-x; 
and  are  accompanied  by  feelings  which  are  more  repre- 
sentative. Another  fact  is  that  eni.-:h  set  of  moans, 
with  its  accompanying  satisfactions,  eventually  becomes  in 
its  tarn  deponjient  on  one  originating  later  than  itself. 
Before  the  gullet  swnllows,  the  jaws  must  lay  hold ;  before 
the  jaws  tear  out  and  bring  wit!iin  the  grasp  of  tho  gullet  a 
piece  fit  for  swallowing,  there  roust  be  that  co-operation  of 
limbs  and  eenaes  required  for  killing  the  prey;  before  this 
CO  operation  can  take  plac?,  there  needs  llm  much  longer 
co-operation  constituting  the  chasD;  and  even  before  this 
there  most  ho  persistent  activities  of  limbs,  eyes,  and 
nose,  in  seeking  prey.  The  pleasure  attending  eaeh  sot 
of  acts,  while  making  possible  the  pleasure  attending  the  sit 
of  acts  which  follows,  ia  joined  with  a  representation  of  this 
Bubaeqnent  fiet  of  acts  and  its  pleasure,  and  of  tho  others 
which  succeed  in  order;  so  that  along  with  the  ffoHuga 
Accompimying  the  search  for  prev,  are  pnrtially  aroused 
tiie  feeliugs  accuuipiinyin;^;  the  actual  chase,  the  actual  dc- 
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struction,  tlie  actual  cleTourin^,  Aiul  llii;  ovciituni  sntisfuc 
of  appetite.  A  tliird  liict  is  that  ttie  use  of  racli  gut  of 

meauB  in  due  ordorj  constUuKa  an  obliR^tiou.  Slainte- 
iinsce  of  its  life  bring  rcgiirdcd  as  the  end  of  Ua  conduct, 
the  crcatnre  ia  obliged  to  use  in  succossion  the  nitnns  of 
findiug  proy,  the  miuns  of  catching  proy,  the  mo&iis  of 
killing  prey,  the  means  of  devouring  prey.  Lnstl/, 

it  follows  thnt  though  the  nssnaging  of  hunger,  directly 
.nssodatcd  with  sttstuntntion,  remnins  to  the  Lost  the 
nltitnnte  end;  yet  the  Buccceeful  use  of  each  set  of  monas 
in  its  tiiin  is  the  proximate  cud — the  end  whrch  lako 
temporary  prftcdciico  in  DUthoritativcDcss. 


it,  «^H 


559,  Tlie  rolntions  between  means  and  ends  thus 
throughout  the  earlier  Btogvs  of  evolving  conduct, 
trncoahle  throughout  later  stitjjps ;  and  hold  tra»  of  h-jnuu 
conduct,  up  even  to  its  higlK->t  forms.  As  fast  tut,  fi>r  the 
better  maintcnnnce  of  life,  the  biuiplor  sets  of  meauii  and  the 
pleasures  occnmpnnying  the  osea  of  them,  come  to  be 
supplemented  by  thomoro  complex  Bcts  of  means  and  thoir 
plonsnres,  thoMO  bi-gin  to  Inko  pncedence  iu  timo  and  in 
imperutiveuess.  To  nao  cfTuc-tuully  ouch  moro  complex  wt 
of  means  becomes  the  proxiuato  rnd,  and  thu  accom- 
panyin?  fooling  becomes  the  immediate  gratilication  eonyht ; 
though  thcro  may  b«',  and  hnbitnnlty  is,  an  aMocintcdconseionG- 
ness  of  tho  remoter  cuds  and  remoter  gnvtificAtioni  tn 
be  oblaiiioil.     An  example  will  mak':  clear  tlie  pHrallclism. 

Absorbed  in  hia  busim-aa  tbe  trader,  if  abked  what  ia  hin 
main  end,  will  say— making  inoiiey.  He  renilily  grants  ihiU 
nchievemeut  of  thin  end  is  dei^ii-ed  by  bim  in  furtUurauce  ul 
ends  bryond  it.  He  knowa  that  in  direttly  seeking  money 
ho  i<  indirectly  seeking  food,  clothof,  hoiise-niom,  and  thu 
comfort*  of  life  for  self  and  family.  But  while  admitting  tliut 
money  is  but  a  means  to  thL-aw  Dnds.hu  nrgosthut  thL-nioiiLM. 
getting  actions  pri'cedo  in  nrdor  of  timu  and  obligation,  thu 
.  vanau  artiou  ctul  concomitanl  plcaiurcs  snbserred 
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them;  anJ  bo  testifies  to  tlie  fact  tliat  mailing  money  fasi 
became  itself  an  end^  and  success  ia  it  n  source  of  satis- 
fnction,  apart  from  these  more  distnnt  ends.  Again, 

on  observing  more  closely  tlie  trndi'v's  pt-oceodings,  we  find 
that  though  to  the  eud  of  living  comfortably  lie  gets  moooy, 
and  tliongli  to  the  end  of  gcttiug  nioni;y  Ue  buyn  and  sella 
st  a  profit,  which  so  becomes  a  means  more  immediately 
pnrsufid,  yet  he  is  chiefly  occupied  with  means  still  more 
remote  from  oltiimile  ends,  iiiidin  relation  to  which  even  the 
eeltin^  &t  a  proht  bi  comes  an  end.  For  leaving  to  subor- 
dinates the  actual  meaauiing  nut  of  goods  and  receiving  of 
proceeds,  he  busies  himsilE  mainly  with  his  gewral  affairs — 
inqniriea  concerning  mrrkets,  judgments  of  fnture  prices, 
calculntioiis,  negotiations,  corrt-spon deuce  :  the  anxiety  from 
hour  to  hour  being  to  do  well  c:ich  one  of-  these  things 
indirectly  conducive  to  the  mnkiog  of  profits.  And  these 
ends  precede  in  time  and  obligation  the  etfeeliiig  of  profitable 
Bales,  just  as  the  etlVcting  of  profilable  sales  precedes  the 
end  of  money-making,  and  jnst  as  the  end  of  money-making 
precedes  the  end  of  satisfactory  living.  Hia  book- 

keiping  best  exemplitips  tlie  principle  at  large,  Knlries 
to  the  debtor  or  crt-ditor  sides  ore  being  miile  nil  through 
the  day;  the  items  are  cUtssili'od  and  unanged  in  such  way 
that  at  a  moment's  notice  thc»  btate  of  eaoU  account  may  be 
ascei'tainod ;  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  are 
balanced,  aud  it  ia  required  thiit  the  result  shall  come  right 
to  a  penny  :  satisfaction  following  proved  correctness,  and 
annoyance  being  caused  by  enor.  If  you  ask  why  all  this 
elaborate  process,  Bo  remote  from  the  actual  getting  of 
money,  and  still  more  remote  from  the  enjoymeuta  of  life, 
the  answer  is  that  keeping  sccoimts  correctly  is  fulfilling  a 
condition  to  the  end  of  motiey-niaking,  and  becomes  in 
itstll  a  prjximuio  I'nd — a  duty  to  be  discharged,  that  there 
may  be  dischftfgod  the  duty  of  getting  an  income,  that 
tboro  may  be  dischargid  Iho  duty  of  inaiutaiuing  self,  wife, 
and  child  reo. 


- 
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Appi-oncliing  as  wo  here  do  to  moral  obligation,  i 
wa  nut  sliown  its  i-cliilioDS  to  condnct  at  \argiit  Is  it  not 
clear  tlmt  obscivance  of  moral  prinuiplp3  is  falfilincnt  o( 
certain  trcimni]  conilitiuiis  ti>  tlto  eii<:cQasriil  carrj'itig  on 
of  special  actiriliosf  Tiiat  the  tmder  mny  pros|>er,  Iw 
roust  not  only  keep  hia  books  con-ectly,  but  imist  pay  tlinso 
lie  employs  according  to  ag-recmsnt,  anil  must  nieut  bin 
engagi-inenta  with  creditnrs.  Mny  we  not  Etty,  then,  that 
coiifurmity  to  the  second  and  tliird  of  thcsu  r(.-{piiri^inoiits  in, 
like  conformity  to  the  first,  an  indirect  means  to  elfuctunl 
uee  of  the  more  direct  moaDS  of  nchit^rlDg  welfare  f  May 
we  not  sny,  too,  that  as  tho  use  of  each  more  indirect  means 
in  due  order  becomi-s  itself  an  eud,  and  a  source  of  gmtilic^ 
tion ;  80,  eventuftlly,  becomes  the  use  of  this  most  indirect 
■iiL'aiia  f  And  may  we  not  infi;r  that  though  conformity  \o 
moral  requirements  precedes  in  imperativeness  cont'orniijy 
to  othor  roipiirerncnts;  yut  tlmt  this  iinperativL-neiis  arises 
from  the  fact  ihiit  fullitmeiit  of  the  other  require meotB,  hj 
eelf  or  others  or  both,  is  thus  fuithercd  F 

§  60.  This  qurstion  brings  ns  round  to  another  side  of  the 
issue  before  raised.  When  nllegiiig  that  empirical  ntiti- 
tarinnism  is  but  iutrodiictury  to  rational  utilitarianism,  I 
pointed  out  tbut  the  last  does  not  take  welfare  for  its  im* 
jucdiat«  object  of  pursuit,  but  takes  for  its  immi'dinte  object 
of  pursuit  conformity  to  certain  priticiples  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  eniiNnlly  delermiue  wt-lfare.  And  now  wo  see  tliat 
this  amounts  to  recognition  of  thai  law,  trao^nble  throughout 
Ihit  evolution  of  conduct  in  general,  that  each  hitor  and 
higher  order  of  nxiVTis  takes  precedence  in  time  and  nuthori* 
tativeness  of  each  t-arlier  aud  lower  order  of  means.  Th« 
c<^>ntrnst  belwoen  the  ethical  methods  thus  diBtingiiiabcd, 
raadv  tolerably  clear  by  the  above  illasirationa,  will  be  made 
atill  clearer  by  coutcmphiting  the  two  as  put  in  opposition 
by  tho  lomling  t-xpoueot  of  empirical  utililai-innism.  Tn-aU 
tag  of  lcgi«lattvu  oimi,  Boiktbnm  wnlea :— 


"  Hut  jusii 
pleiuure  is,  e 
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a  nnclcrBlonci  bj  justice  -.  anil  why  not 
c7  What  hnppincsi  is,  evi'ij  ni«ti  kni>»«,  bwnnse.  whul 
ID  knoiFs,  and  what  pain  is,  Evciy  man  knon's.  But  what 
jDBiJis  Uf— this  is  «ii;>t  ou  eTcry  occasion  is  tlio  8u I >jert- matter  ot  dis]iatD.  Bo 
Ibe  neaiiiiig  of  tho  word  jnHtico  what  it  will,  wbnt  rcgnrd  ii  it  entitled  to 
olhenrisc  tlion  ns  a  nieam  of  iiaiipincs*.''* 

Let  u'3  first  consider  tbe  assertion  here  mnde  respecting 
tlie  rcl  itivo  intclligibililiGS  of  tlicse  two  ends ;  and  let 
tiA  afterwards  coneider  what  is  implied  hy  the  choice  of 
happiness  instead  of  justice. 

Benthnm's  positive  assertion  that  "what  happiness  is 
every  man  knows,  becansOj  what  pleasui^  is,  every  man 
knowB,"  is  met  by  cimntor-assertions  eqnally  positive. 
"  Who  can  it'll,"  asks  Plato,  "  what  ploasm-e  rciilly  is,  or 
know  it  in  its  essence,  cxcopt  the  philosopher,  who  almio 
is  couveisant  with  realities."t  Aristotle,  too,  after  com- 
menting on  the  different  opinions  hehl  by  the  vulgar,  by 
the  political,  by  the  contcm plaiivej  says  of  happiness  that 
"to  some  it  sfcnis  to  be  vii-tue,  to  others  prudence,  and 
to  others  a  kind  of  wisdom :  to  some  again,  these,  or  some 
one  of  these,  with  pleasure,  or  at  leait,  not  without  pkasiire; 
others  ayain  include  external  pvos])i?nly."t  And  Aristotle, 
like  Pinto,  conies  lo  the  rfniiirkuble  conclusion  tliat  the 
pleasures  of  tho  intellect,  reached  by  the  contemplative 
life,  constitute  the  highest  happiuess  I  §  How 

disagreenients  concerning  tho  nature  of  happiness  and 
the  relative  values  of  pleiisiires,  thus  exliibited  in  ancient 
times,  cuntiime  down  to  modern  times,  is  shown  in 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  discussion  of  egoistic  hedonism,  above 
coniineiited  tipon.  Further,  as  was  pointed  out  before,  tho 
indcCniteQCSS  attending  the  estimations  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  which  stands  in  iha  way  of  egoistic  hedonism  as 
ordinarily  cocceivod,  is  imnienaely  increased  on  pnasing  to 
Dnivcrsalistic  hedonism  its  ordinarily  conceived;   sinct^  its 
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theoiy  implies  that  the  imagiued  plensnreB  and  paios 
othtTS  &ri;  to  be  estiimtteil  bv  tho  ht>lp  of  these  {iluasui-ira 
mid  piiina  of  self,  alrciidy  so  LlilTicult  to  e.ttitnate.  And  tht>t 
anyone  after  obsurviitg  the  various  piirEuils  infj  which  some 
pagcrly  enter  but  which  others  ehun,  and  afttT  h'stening 
to  the  different  opiuiona  concerning  tho  likcibleness  of  this 
or  that  ocL-iipatiun  or  atnusctncnt,  cxprcsBcd  at  every  table, 
ohould  usBtrt  that  the  natiirft  of  hnppiucsa  can  be  full/ 
agreed  upim,  so  as  to  rcndir  it  »  fit  end  fur  direct  legislative 
action,  is  surpi-isiug. 

The  accompanying  proposition  that  jnstice  is  nnin> 
tolligiblo  as  an  oud,  in  no  Ipss  surprising.  ThuDgh  primitive 
>n  h'lvo  110  words  for  eitht-r  happiness  or  juKlico;  yd 
even  nmorig  thi^ui  an  appr^m-h  to  the  concept  itin  of  juAtice 
13  trnce'tble.  Tlie  hiw  of  retnltali^in,  nvjiiiring  thiit  a 
death  inHictfd  by  one  tribe  on  nnothcr,  shall  he  bnlancfd 
by  the  dtuith  either  of  the  iiiiirdi'rer  or  some  member  of 
I'lB  tribe,  ahowa  ua  ii)  a  viigue  phape  that  notion  of  et]ual- 
nc88  of  treatment  wliich  furais  an  rastniinl  elctni>ut  in 
Wlien  we  como  to  party  rates  who  hare 
given  their  thoughts  wiJ  feelings  hterary  form,  we  find 
this  conception  of  juslicc,  aa  invoU-iug  eqaalnesa  of  action, 
becoming  disliuet.  Among  ihe  Jews,  l>avid  expressed  in 
words  tliisafisociationof  ideas  when,  prnying  to  God  to  "hc&r 
tho  right,"  he  said — "  Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  iby 
presence  ;  let  ihini?  eyes  bchuld  tho  things  that  nro  eqmd ;" 
t  ul.io,  oTOong  I  arh  Clmt^Uitnit,  did  Paul  wljen  to  the  Calos- 
siatts  he  wrotu^"  Maafcrs.give  nnto  your  servants  that  which 
is  jost  and  e<|niil."  C"minenting  on  the  different  meanings 
uf  justice,  Aristotle  concl-idcs  that  "  tho  just  will  therefore 
be  iho  lawTal  and  thtr  efjnal ;  and  tho  unjast  the  nnlawful 
and  tlio  unc'piiil.  But  iiiiico  the  unj>i>it  m:in  in  nUo  one  who 
t'llccs  more  tbim  his  shui-e,"  &c.  And  that  jusHcc  was  simi- 
l.irly  conceived  by  the  ILomana  they  provtd  by  indnding 
unties  it  Bueh  iiuanings  aa  exact,  proportionate,  im[)artiid| 
■fVimlly    iiiifil\ing   fairness  uf    division;    and 
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by  identification  of  it  with  equity,  which  ia  a  derivative 
ot  (Bquu3:  the  word  ceqiius  itself  having  for  one  of  its 
meaniDga  just  or   impartiul.  This  coincidence  of 

view  among  ancient  peoples  respecting  the  nature  of 
jnBtice,  has  extended  to  modern  peoples ;  who  by  a  general 
agreement  in  ceituin  cardinal  principles  which  their  system.^ 
of  ]n\v  emboJy,  forbidding  direct  aggressions,  which  arc 
forms  oFunequal actions, and  forbidding  indirect  aggressions 
by  breaches  of  contract,  which  are  other  forms  of  unequal 
actions,  one  and  all  show  ns  the  identification  of  justice 
with  equalncss.  Bentham,  then,  is  wrong  when  he  says — 
"  But  what  justice  is, — this  ia  what  on  every  occaMon 
is  the  subject -matter  of  dispute,"  He  is  more  wrong, 
indeed,  than  has  thus  far  appeared.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  lie  misrepresents  utterly  by  ignoring  the  fact  that 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  daily  transactions 
between  men,  no  dispute  about  justice  arises;  but  the 
business  done  is  reco;rnized  on  buth  sides  as  justly  done. 
And  in  the  second  pl;ico  if,  with  respect  to  the  Imndreiith 
transaction  there  is  a  dit>pute,  the  subject  matter  of  it  is  not 
"what  justice  is,"  for  it  is  admitted  to  bo  equity  or 
cqualnessj  but  the  subject  matter  of  dispute  always  is — 
what,  under  theso  particular  circumstances,  constitutes 
equalness  7 — a  widely  different  question. 

It  is  not  then  self-evident,  as  Bciitliam  alleges,  that 
happiness  is  an  inleliigible  end  while  justice  is  not;  but, 
contrariwise,  ex.-vmi nation  makes  evident  the  greater  in- 
telligibility of  justice  as  an  end.  And  analysis  shows  why 
it  is  the  more  intelligible.  For  justice,  or  equity,  or  equaU 
ncs9,  is  concerned  exclusively  with  quanfitij  under  alate-I 
eonditlona ;  whereas  happiness  is  concerned  with  boiii 
quantity  and  quality  iinder  conditions  not  stated.  When,  as 
in  case  of  theft,  a  benefit  is  taken  while  no  equivalent 
benefit  is  yielded — when,  as  in  case  of  adulterated  goods 
bonght  or  base  coin  paid,  that  which  is  agreed  to  be 
given  in  exchange  as  of  equal  value  is  not  given,  but  some- 
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thing  of  less  valuo — when,  as  in  uaso  o£  hrokpn  contract,  1 
obligation  on  one  side  lias  been  discharged  while  thrro  hiu 
been  no  discharge,  or  incomplete  discharge,  of  the  obligiitioi) 
on  the  other ;  we  st'e  that,  the  eircumttancps  being  spedJUd, 
the  injuatico  eompliiiiied  of  rt-rera  to  the  rchitive  amounts 
of  actions,  or  pri>ducts,  or  benefits,  the  natures  of  vhtch 
are  recngniztd  only  so  fur  as  is  needful  for  sayin]; 
ivhctlier  eu  much  has  bL>en  given,  or  done,  or  allowed,  by 
each  concerned,  as  was  implied  by  tacit  or  overt  understand- 
ing to  be  art  eqittvaUnt.  But  when  the  end  propost-d  la 
hajipiuess,  the  drrumafaticra  rmnaining  uttgpprijhd,  tho 
problem  is  tbut  of  c&timating  both  quantities  and  qualities, 
unhe1p(^<d  by  any  auch  dclinitu  mcosnrea  us  acts  of  exchange 
imply,  or  as  contrneta  imply,  or  aa  arc  implied  by  tho 
difTiTouces  betWL'cn  the  doings  of  one  n^rjrre«sing  and 
one  aggressed  upon.  The  mere  fact  thai  IV-nrhnm  himself 
includes  aa  eli'mi'nts  in  tho  e^timiLlitin  of  each  picitxura 
or  pain,  its  iutt'niiity,  durntioii,  certainty,  and  proximity, 
sufRccs  to  Bhow  how  ditlkult  is  thin  problem.  And  nhon 
it  is  rrniernbi-red  tlint  all  piciitiures  and  pains,  not  felt  in 
purticiihu-  caacA  cnly  but  iu  the  uggregalo  of  CHHes,  and 
aeverally  rrj»arded  under  thcao  four  a^pecta,  have  to  be 
coinpnrcd  with  one  nncther  and  tbeir  nlritivu  values  detcr> 
mined,  8imply  by  iutroMpection  j  it  will  be  manifest  both 
that  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  addition  of  indufiuite 
judgments  of  qualities  to  indetinitc  measures  of  quantitiua, 
and  that  it  is  farlhor  complientcd  by  the  niLdtitndiuoua- 
Di'sB  of  thcMi  vagim  estimaliona  to  be  gouo  thruugh  ood 
sumtnc-d  up. 

Itut  now  passing  over  this  avs^Tliou  of  Binlhnm  thn( 
huppiocss  is  a  more  intelligible  ond  than  jiiniii'e,  which  no 
find  to  be  the  reverse  of  truth,  let  as  nolo  the  eeTural 
implications  of  the  doctrino  that  tho  supremo  legislative 
body  QU(.'ht  to  make  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  gri-iiteat 
Dumber  its  immediate  aim. 

It  implic-A,   in  the  Srat  place,   that  happincu  may  bo^ 
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enmpnssed  hy  metliods  fi-flmed  directly  for  tlio  purpose, 
without  any  previous  inquiry  rfspectiiig  the  conditiona  tliat 
must  bo  I'ultilled;  and  tliis  pre-supposes  a  belief  tliat  there 
are  no  sucli  conditions.  For  if  tbere  are  any  conditions 
without  foirilment  of  which  hnppiness  cannot  be  corapussed, 
then  the  first  stop  must  be  to  aecertain  tli('HO  ci'nditionH 
with  a  view  to  fulfilling  theui ;  and  to  admit  this  is  to  admit 
that  not  hnppineaa  itself  must  be  the  immediate  end,  but 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  to  its  attainment  must  be  the 
immediate  end.  ITie  alternativea  are  simple  : — Either  the 
wcbiorcment  of  happiness  is  not  conditional,  ia  winch  cnRe 
one  mode  of  action  is  as  good  hr  another,  or  it  is  cunditionul, 
is  which  case  the  required  mode  of  action  must  be  tlia  dirL-ct 
aim  and  not  the  happiness  to  bo  achieved  by  it. 

Assaming  it  couccdod,  aa  it  will  be,  that  there  exist 
conditions  which  must  bo  fulfilled  before  hnppiness  can  bo 
attained,  let  as  next  ask  what  is  iuipliud  by  proposing 
modes  o£  80  controlling  conduct  as  to  further  happiness, 
without  previously  inquiring  whether  any  such  modes  are 
already  knuwn  f  'Ilit'  implicntion  ia  tlnit  human  intelligeuce 
throughout  iho  post,  operating  on  experiences,  hae  failed 
to  discover  any  such  modes ;  wheroas  present  human 
intclligfinco  may  be  expected  forthwith  to  discover  them. 
Unless  this  bo  assorted,  it  must  bondmilted  that  certain  con- 
ditions to  the  achii'vement  of  hnppiness  have  already  been 
pnitinlly,  if  not  wholly,  ascertained;  and  if  so,  our  first 
bonincs^  should  be  to  look  for  them.  Having  found  them, 
our  rational  course  is  to  bring  existing  intelhgeuco  to 
bear  on  these  products  of  past  iuLcUigenco,  with  the 
expi?ctation  that  it  will  veiify  the  substance  of  them  while 
possibly  correcting  the  form.  But  to  anppoao  that  no 
regulative  priuoiplus  for  the  conduct  of  associ'ited  human 
beings  have  llius  far  been  csttihlislied,  and  tbal  they  are  now 
to  be  ustablishu-ii  do  noco,  ia  to  siippuso  that  m:in  as  he  iij 
dillcrs  from  man  as  bo  was  iu  an  incredible  degree. 

Biiyond  ignoring  the  probability,  or  rather  the  certainty, 
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tliat  put  expcrienco  generalized  by  past  iDtclligenc*, 
by  Uiia  Limt;  liani  disclosed  parlialty,  if  not  wbolk,  aotue  uf 
tbe  esscutbl  om!  it  ions  to  the  ftchicrt^mwat  of  hsppini'ss, 
Bcntbam'ci  proposiliou  ignoris  tbe  fornmbilcd  knowl«1go 
of  tbem  actu^illy  t^'xialing,  Furwbi'uci!  coma  tlie  conocptioa 
of  justice  and  the  answeriug  sen  time  lit.  He  will  scarcely 
eay  that  tbey  are  rai.'auiugk-s9,  allbougb  his  prupysition 
implies  as  much ;  and  if  be  admibs  that  tboy  bavo  niean> 
ings,  lio  tniiKt  cbuosc  btitwettn  two  nlteniativca  githor  of 
nbicb  is  fiitni  to  bis  liypotbcsis.  Aro  tboy  Buprrnntiimlly- 
onusMl  moduH  uf  thinking  and  tui-liiig,  tt-ndiug  to  mnke  men 
fultil  the  conditioiiB  lo  happiness  f  if  ao  their  authurity  is 
peremptoiT.  Are  tbey  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
naturally  caused  in  men  by  experience  of  theae  condi- 
tions F  If  eo,  their  nuthoiity  is  ao  less  peremptory.  Not 
only,  thou,  doea  Hmthiim  ftiil  to  infer  ihat  certain  prin- 
ciples of  gniduuco  must  by  this  titno  bavo  been  nscertnined, 
but  be  rofiiBca  to  recogniiw  thcae  principles  as  actually 
reached  and  present  to  bim. 

And  then  after  all,  be  tacitly  admits  that  which  he  OTertly 
denies,  by  saying  that—"  Lto  tbo  meaning  of  the  word 
jaoticQ  what  it  will,  what  regard  is  it  cntifled  to  otborwis« 
than  OS  a  means  to  bnppiness  f"  For  if  justice  is  a  tnennii 
baring  happiness  as  ita  end,  then  justice  must  take  prece< 
dvnoe  of  bappincsB,  as  every  other  means  takes  precedence 
of  every  other  end.  Bunibam'a  own  eUboralc  publy  is  a 
moaDB  having  happiness  as  its  end,  an  justico  is,  by  hia 
own  admiAsiuu,  u  means  huviog  happiness  as  nn  end.  If, 
then,  we  may  properly  vkip  juittice,  and  go  directly  to 
the  fnd  happiness,  we  mitj  pniperiy  skip  Ikntbam'a  polity: 
nnd  go  dirCL'tly  t»  tbe  cud  happiness.  In  short,  we  on.- 
Icd  to  tbti  remarliablo  conclusion  that  in  all  canes  wc 
uiust  onntcmplatu  excliisively  the  end  and  must  di^n^ 
the  mcana. 


f  Gl  Tliis relation  of  enils  tomcr^ns,  nn^brljing  all  etUi 
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»pecn1atioD,  will  be  further  elucidated  if  wo  join  with 
some  of  the  above  conclusions,  cerlnin  conolnsions  drawn 
in  the  last  chapter.  We  shall  see  that  whily  greatest  hap- 
piness Tonj  vary  widely  in  societies  which,  though  ideally 
constitated,  are  subject  to  unlike  physiciil  ci re um stances, 
certain  fundamental  conditions  to  the  achievement  of  this 
greatest  happiness,  are  common  to  all  snch  scrieties. 

Given  a  pecpk'  inhabitintj  a  tract  which  makes  nomadio 
habits  necessary,  and  the  happiness  of  each  iudividual  will 
be  greatest  when  his  nature  is  so  moulded  to  the  require- 
ments of  hia  life,  that  all  his  faculties  find  their  due  activities 
in  daily  driving  and  tending  cuttle,  milking,  migrating,  and 
eo  forth.  The  members  of  a  community  otherwise  similar, 
which  ia  permanently  settled,  will  severally  achieve  their 
greatest  happiness  whuu  their  natures  have  become  such  that 
B  fixed  habitat,  aud  the  occupations  necessitated  by  it,  supply 
the  spheres  in  which  each  instinct  and  emotion  is  exercised 
and  brings  the  concomitant  pleasure.  The  citizens  of  a  large 
nation  industrially  orgamzL'd,  have  reached  their  possible 
ideal  of  happiness,  whea  the  producing,  distributing,  and 
other  activities,  are  such  in  their  kinds  and  amounts,  that  each 
citizen  finds  in  them  a  place  for  ail  his  energies  and  aptitudes, 
while  he  obtains  tbo  means  of  satisfying  all  bis  desires. 
Once  more  we  may  rccoynize  as  not  only  possible  but  pro- 
bable, the  eventual  existence  of  a  community,  also  industrial, 
the  members  of  which,  having  natures  similarly  responding 
to  these  requirements,  are  also  characterized  by  dominant 
BDsthetic  faculties,  and  achieve  complete  happiness  only 
when  a  large  part  of  life  is  filled  with  ipsthetic  activities. 
Evidently  these  diflereiit  types  of  men,  with  their  differeul 
standards  of  happiness,  each  finding  the  possibility  of  tlial 
happiness  in  hia  own  society,  would  not  find  it  if  transferred 
to  any  of  the  other  societies.  Evidently  though  they  might 
have  in  common  such  kinds  of  happiness  as  accompany 
ihe  satisfaction  of  vital  needs,  they  would  not  have  in  common 
■undry  other  binds  of  hMppiness. 
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Cut  now  iDKrk  tliat  wliile,  to  acliicve  (irenteat  lnvppini 
in  each  nfeuch  sock'liis,  tlio  spcoiitl  conilitinua  to  be  fuliilld 
must  diCfop  fi-oia  those  to  be  fulfillod  in  tlio  other  aodctiet, 
certain  gcnunU  conditions  nitist  ho  f'ullillGd  in  all  the  sncieliee. 
HstiDOnious  eo-opcrixtion,  hy  wliiL-h  alono  in  aiijr  of  thiin 
the  greatest  hn](pinb63  can  be  atlnincd,  is,  ns  wv  enw, 
made  possible  only  by  respect  for  one  auutbi-r'a  clftiins: 
there  must  be  neither  those  direct  aggresaions  which  wc 
closa  a.t  crimes  s^ainat  person  and  praperty,  nor  must  there 
be  those  indirect  nggrrssiuns  con sti luted  by  breaches  ofcon- 
traels.  So  thiit  muiiitenauev  of  cqiiitabh-  ri,-hiti(>ns  bctmicn 
men,  is  Uio  condition  to  attuinminb  of  greatest  hnpptnc^^ 
io  all  socittiee;  however  much  the  greatest  happim^ 
flltainnble  in  each  may  differ  in  nature,  or  auumut,  or  both. 

And  here  a  phyBicJil  analogy  may  fitly  be  used  to  giro  the 
greatest  de{)uilcne£s  to  this  caidinal  truth.  A  mnas  of 
maltcr  of  whatever  kind,  maintains  its  stiite  of  intemal 
equilibrium,  bo  long  as  its  cooiponent  particles  swcrally  stani! 
towards  their  nei^htioiira  inequi-diatant  positions.  Aucept- 
ing  the  conclunious  of  modem  phyaici&ts,  which  imply 
that  each  nioleculo  inovfs  rhythmically,  then  a  bulanccd 
state  implies  that  e:ieh  pei-furms  its  morcmi-nts  wilhin  a 
space  bounded  by  the  liko  epnc<-8  required  for  the  move- 
iDcnta  of  tlioaa  aroaud.  If  the  molvculcs  have  been  bo 
aggregated  that  Ihe  oacillations  of  aomo  are  more  restrained 
than  the  oscillationa  of  others,  tbcrc  ia  a  proportionate  insta- 
bility. 11'  tho  number  of  tliem  thus  unduly  restrained  is 
considerable,  thr  iimtnbility  is  such  that  the  cobesiou  in  some 
part  ia  liable  to  fail,  and  a  crack  reaulU.  If  tho  exccaaeii  of 
■■<:straiiit  are  great  and  mnllitudinoua,  a  trilling  disturbance 
raasoa  the  mass  to  hrc^ik  ap  into  smnll  fragments.  To 
which  a«Jd  th»t  the  r(ci'gni/.i.<  I  remedy  fortliis  unstable  otnte, 
ia  na  ezpOMure  to  such  jtbyaic^il  cooiiLiou  (ordinarily  high 
Lemperutiire]  as  enables  tho  mokenks  so  tu  chnogu  tlieii 
relative  pueilions  that  their  mutual  rextraiuta  bucnmo 
t-qual  on  all  sides.     Ami  now  obacrve  titat  this  holda 
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pver  be  the  natures  of  the  molecules.  They  may  be  simple ; 
they  may  be  compound ;  they  may  be  composed  of  this  or 
that  matter  in  this  or  that  way.  In  other  words,  the  special 
activities  of  each  molecule,  constituted  by  the  relative  move- 
ments of  its  units,  may  be  various  in  their  kinds  and  degrees ; 
and  yet,  be  they  what  they  may,  it  remains  true  that  to 
preserve  internal  equilibrium  throughout  the  mass  of  mole- 
cules, the  mutual  limitations  of  their  activities  must  be 
everywhere  alike. 

And  this  is  the  above-described  pre-requisite  to  social 
equilibiium,  whatever  the  special  natures  of  the  associated 
persons.  Assuming  that  within  each  society  such  persons  are 
of  the  same  type,  needing  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  several 
lives  kindred  activities,  and  though  these  activities  may  be 
of  one  kind  in  one  society  and  of  another  kind  in  another,  so 
admitting  of  indefinite  variation,  this  condition  to  social 
equilibrium  does  not  admit  of  variation.  It  must  be  fulfilled 
before  complete  life,  that  is  greatest  happiness,  can  be 
attained  in  any  society ;  be  the  particular  quality  of  that  life, 
or  that  happiness,  what  it  may.* 

§  62.  After  thus  observing  how  means  and  ends  in  conduct 
stand  to  one  another,  and  how  there  emerge  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  their  relative  claims,  we  may  see  a  way 
to  reconcile  sundry  conflicting  ethical  theories.  These 
severally  embody  portions  of  the  truth  ;  and  simply  require 
combining  in  proper  order  to  embody  the   whole  truth. 

The  theological  theory  contains  a  part.  If  for  the  divine 
will,  supposed  to  be  supernaturally  revealed,  we  substitute 
the  naturally-revealed  end  towards  which  the  Power  mani- 
fested throughout  Evolution  works;  then,  since  Evolution 
has  been,  and  is  still,  working  towards  the  highest  life,  it 
follows  that  conforming  to  those  principles  by  which  the 
highest  life  is  achieved,  is  furthering  that  end.    The  doctrine 

♦  This  aniversal  i*cquirement  it  was  which  I  hnd  in  view  when  choosing  for 
in>-  first  work,  published  in  1850,  tlic  title  Social  Statics. 
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that  perfection  or  excellence  of  n^iture  stliouW  be  the  obJH 
of  jmrauit,  is  in  oiio  eenso  true;  for  it  tiidtly  pccojfiiiwfl 
that  idoal  furm  of  being  which  the  highest  life  implit.-<i,  and 
to  which  Evulutiun  tends.  'I'Lcie  is  n  truth,  also,  iu  the  doc- 
trimf  Uint  virtue  must  be  tho  aim ;  for  tliia  w  nuolhiT  form 
ul  the  doctrino  that  the  aici  must  be  to  fulfil  iho  eonditiuiia 
to  achievement  of  the  bij^hest  life.  That  the  iutuitioua  of  a 
luoral  faculty  should  guido  our  eonduft,  is  a  proposition  in 
which  a  truth  is  t-DiitiniiL-d ;  fur  tbcsu  intuitions  aru  lliu  »Iowly 
orffoniaod  results  of  oxpcriPHces  reooivwl  by  the  raco  wbilu 
living  in  presence  of  these  cotiilitinns.  And  that  bappinees  ia 
the  supivmo  end  is  beyond  question  Irue ;  for  this  ia  the 
concomitant  of  that  bigbettt  life  which  every  tlieony  of 
moral  guidance  bus  distinctly  or  vaguely  in  view. 

So  understanding  their  relative  positions,  those  ethical 
sysU^nis  which  make  virtue,  right,  obligatiou,  the  cardinal 
aims,  aro  seen  to  bo  coiDpli-oiontary  to  those  ethical  systems 
whiob  make  welfare,  pleasure,  bappiue^,  the  cardinal  aims. 
I'hough  the  moral  BGolimcnla  fjuneratod  in  civdized  men  by 
daily  contact  with  social  conditions  and  gradual  adaptation 
to  them,  are  indisppnaublo  as  incentives  and  deterrents  j 
and  though  t'lo  intuitions  corresponding  to  these  senti- 
ments, have,  in  virtuo  of  tlivir  origin,  a  general  authority  to 
bu  revennitly  recogniite<l ;  jet  iho  Bympathies  and  antipathies 
hence  origiuatiug,  together  Httb  tlie  iut«llectaal  expreasiona 
uf  them,  are,  in  thi'ir  primitive  forms,  necoBsarily  rague. 
To  make  guidance  by  them  adetjoate  to  all  rcfguiromcnts, 
their  dictates  havo  to  be  interpreted  and  made  dciinit'O  by 
eciimco;  to  which  end  there  must  bo  nnnlyKia  of  ihoxe 
conditions  to  compluic  living  which  they  respond  to,  and 
fiMm  converse  with  which  they  have  arisen.  And  such 
aiuilysifl  necessitates  the  recognition  of  happiness  for  each 
and  all,  as  the  end  to  bo  &chie^'ed  by  fultilmcnt  of  thcM 
c^iTiditious. 

Hence,  recognizing  in  duo  degrei-*  all  thv  rarioas  ethifnl 
tlii'Drics.  eondui-t  in   its  highest  f-nn   will  Ii>\lv  m  guides, 
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intiate  perceptions  of  right  duly  euli^litened  and  mado 
precise  by  an  analytic  intclligenco  ;  while  conscious  that 
these  gnidea  are  proximately  supremo  solely  because  they 
lead  to  tlio  nltimately  supreme  end,  happiness  special  nt\A 
jr-^nend. 


XHE  hei.ativity  of  i'acss  and  ri-EAsunra 

9  CJ  K  truth  of  carOinal  iuiportaiice  as  a  datnm  of 
Ktliios,  wbii-h  wiia  mcidoiitsitlT  reforrod  to  in  tlio  Inet 
cKnptLT,  tnii.it  licrc  bo  sot  forth  at  full  length,  I  infRti 
the  tmili  thnt  not  only  mi^n  uf  clifTtiront  nkcfs,  but  nl»o 
(liffisrfiiit  tnca  of  tlio  snino  row,  ninl  vvva  llio  Biutie  men 
ut  difTvrent  penoilii  of  lifr,  have  difTi^ivnt  standiti-da  of 
hnppineu.  Thongh  tlioi-e  ia  some  rccugnitton  of  this  hy 
moralists,  the  recognition  is  iiiadeqiisto  j  and  llio  far- 
rcochini;  conclusions  to  be  druwn  wh»n  the  rolativity  of 
hiippiuui's  is  fully  n--cogu:x(!d,  iirti  scarcely  su^pc-etod. 

It  ia  a  belief  uniTLTsal  iu  early  life— n  bt-licf  which  in 
most  pi^ople  is  but  partially  corruutod  in  latrr  lit<.<,  nnd  in 
very  fow  wholly  diesiputcd — that  there  is  something 
ititrintiic  in  the  plt-osaiitiiL'sa  uf  certain  thingo,  while 
other  things  are  iiitrinaicnlly  unpleasant.  The  error  is 
annhigfiOH  to,  and  closely  allied  with,  tho  error  crude  rt<al!am 
oiakt'fi.  Just  aa  to  the  iiui-nlturcd  mind  it  appeura  Bclf- 
evideiit  thnt  the  swceiucsa  of  itugiir  is  inherent  iu  Bugar, 
that  uoiind  as  we  pcrci-ive  it  is  sound  as  it  existe  in  the 
i-itornal  world,  and  that  tho  wamilh  from  a  Gro  ia  in 
iUolf  what  it  Koctns;  so  does  it  nppi-nr  !«i' It- evident  that 
the  swcwtneis  of  Rugur  ia  m-cessarily  grutcfnl,  that  there 
ii  in  a  licniilifid  sound  something  that  must  bo  beantiful 
to  iJI  cnatun-*,  and    thnt  tic  agrccoble  (vcling  pr'.'ducMi'H 
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tj  wnrTiith  13   a  focliu^  vliloli   every  otber  consciousness 
susti  find  ngrocnble. 

But  as  n'iliumm  prorns  the  one  set  of  concluKiona  b 
«  wrong,  ao  does  it  prove  to  bo  wi-jiig  tlio  other  s 
lot  only  are  the  qivilitii.'s  of  exti^nml  things  as  iutuI-J 
Sctualiy  npprL'lit'Tiileil  by  U3,  relative  to  our  own  orgduiarasj* 
lUt  the  pk'asm-ftblcncas  or  painfulnesa  of  the  feelings  whicl 
re  asiwciate  with  such  qndilies,  aro  also  relative  to  our  owa  I 
rgsuisma.  They  are  so  in  a  douhle  sense — they  are  rcla-J 
ire  to  its  striictui'ed,  and  thoy  Bre  relative  to  the  states  oiiT 
ts  structures. 

That  we  Hi!iy  nut  To^t  in  a  more  nominal  acceptauco  c 
bese  general  triilhs,  but  m^y  so  a)ipi'ociato  thorn  ns  t 
ee  their  full  bearings  on  elhica)  theory,  we  must  here 
[lance  at  thi'm  as  exompliKeii  by  nniinnte  crc.-ituros  at 
Irge.  For  atter  oontempUting  the  wide  divergences  { 
Bntiuncy  accompanying  the  wiJe  divergences  of  orgaiiiZE 
ton  which  evolutiou  in  geueral  Ims  brought  about,  we  shall. 
le  enabled  the  better  to  see  the  diveigL-nt^es  of  senticncy  t 
«  expected  from  the  further  ovolutiuu  of  humaoity. 

§  64,  Gecnnse  they  can  bo  most  qnickly  disposed  of,  let  a 
irst  deal  wilh  pains  :  a  further  reason  for  first  dt-iiling  witbj 
sins  being  that  we  mny  thus  forthwith  re<^ognize,  and  tlicti  J 
iavG  out  of  C'lnsidenvtion,  those  sentient  stiitcs  the  quitlitiea^ 
f  which  may  be  regarded  as  nbsnhite  ratiier  than  reiiit 

The  painful n CSS  of  the  feelings  produced  by  forciis  whiok 
end  to  destroy  orgLinic  structures,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  of 
oarse  common  to  all  creatures  capable  of  fueling.  We  saw 
i  to  be  inevitable  thfit  during  evolulion  there  must  every- 
rlture  be  established  such  connexions  botwoen  extern.it 
iilions  and  the  modes  of  oonsci<  m-negs  thoy  cause,  that  ths 
lUarious  oni>s  are  accmnpauied  by  disngrecable  feeltugit 
nd  the  bonuiiciiil  ones  by  agreeable  foelingi.  Conseque 
ressuros  or  SLntins  which  tear  or  bruise,  and  heals  whicU.I 
mva  OP  scald,  being  in  all  cases  partially  op  wholly  dcsti'Ui>l 
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lire,   are   in  all  cases  painful.  But  Bvott  liera  tlio 

relntivity  of  tlie  feelings  miiy  in  one  sense  1)8  asserted.  Pur 
the  effect  of  a  force  of  givon  quantity  or  iutensity,  rari"! 
partly  with  tlie  eisie  un'l  partly  with  the  structure  of  (he 
croatui-e  expfiscJ  to  it.  The  weight  whicli  in  scurt'itly  fcit 
by  a  lurge  aoiiiial  crushes  a  small  one;  the  blow  whtdi 
bi-ouks  thy  limb  of  a,  mouse  produces  litlle  effect  on  a  horsej 
the  weapon  which  liceratea  a  horse  loaves  a  rhinoceros 
niiinjureJ.  And  with  these  differences  of  injnrieusness  doobt- 
Icss  go  differences  of  feeling:.  Merely  glancing  at  tho 
illustrulioiis  of  this  truth  furnished  by  sentient  beings  to 
general,  let  as  consider  tho  illustratiouH  mankind  fitruiBb. 

Comparisons  of  robust  labouring  men  with  womt-n  or 
children,  show  as  thnt  ricgrees  of  mei-liunical  fatrcas  which 
the  first  bear  with  imptinity,  produce  on  tho  others 
injuries  and  accompanying  pains.  The  blistering  of  ft 
tender  skin  hy  nn  amount  of  frietion  which  does  not  even 
redden  »  course  ouu,  or  tli«  bursting  of  superticiul  blood- 
vessels, and  consequent  diHCulouration,  ciiusod  in  h  person  of 
Inx  tissues  by  a  blow  which  leaves  in  wcll-toned  tissues  no 
trace,  will   uuHicii'ntly  exemplify  this  eonti-ast.  Not 

only,  bowevir,  are  the  pains  due  to  violent  incident  forces, 
rektive  to  the  cliamctvrs  or  cunHtitutitinul  qualilies  of  the 
parts  dirt^ctly  afffcted,  but  lUey  are  rchitive  in  equally  marked 
ways,  or  evt^ii  in  more  matked  ways,  to  the  charaetors  of 
ibo  nervous  stmctures.  Thr  common  assumption  isihat^qual 
bodily  injuries  excito  eqnal  puins.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Pulling  out  a  tooth  or  cutting  off  a  Hmh,  gives  to  different 
persons  widt-ly  different  amounts  of  suffifring:  not  th« 
eiidumnce  only,  bat  the  foiling  to  be  endured,  varies  greatly  j 
Slid  Iho  Variation  largely  depi'nds  on  the  degree  of  nervous 
duTelopment.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  great  insensi- 
bility of  idiuts— biowR,  cuts,  and  extremes  uf  heat  and  cold, 
being  borne  by  them  with  indifference.*  Tho  relation  thus 
•Iiown  in  the  most  marked  manner  where  the  development 
•  Oa  lulvct  a'.'l  Imhef'Uw.iiy   William  Vf.  IrelnnJ,  it.ii ,  f   IS^-C 
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ot  tlie  central  nervous  system  is  abnormally  low,  is  shown 
in  a  less  marked  mnnner  wliere  the  development  of  the 
central  neiToaa  Bysti»m  is  normally  low ;  niim&ly,  among 
iuferior  races  of  men.  Matiy  trnvellers  have  commented 
on  the  strange  callousnees  shown  by  savages  who  hove 
been  mangled  in  bnttle  or  by  accident;  and  surgeons  in 
India  say  thut  wounds  and  operations  are  better  borne  by 
natives  than  by  Europeans.  Further,  there  cornea  tho 
converse  fact  that  among  the  higlier  types  of  men,  lurger- 
brained  and  move  sensitive  to  pain  than  the  lower,  the  most 
sensitive  are  those  whose  nervous  developments,  as  shown 
by  tlieir  mental  powers,  are  tht'  liighost:  part  of  tho  evidencu 
being  the  relutive  intolerance  of  disagreeable  sensatinna 
common  among  men  of  genius,*  and  the  general  irritability 
character istic  of  them. 

That  pain  is  relative  not  to  structures  only,  but  to  tlieir 
states  as  well,  is  also  nianifoftt  — mora  manifest  indeed. 
The  sensibility  of  an  external  part  depends  on  its  tem- 
perature. Cool  it  below  a  certain  point  and  it  becomL's,  ss 
we  say,  numb  ;  and  il'  by  etht-r-spray  it  is  made  very  cold, 
tt  may  bi;  cnt  without  any  fe«?ling  being  produced.  Con- 
rersely,  heat  the  part  bu  that  its  blood-vessels  dilate,  and 
the  pain  which  any  injury  or  irritiitinn  causes  is  greater  than 
usual.  How  largely  the  production  of  pain  depends  on  tho 
condition  cf  tJie  part  affoi'tiG,  we  see  in  the  extrcmn 
teud<!riiess  of  an  intlnmed  surface — a  tenderni-'ss  such  that 
a  slight  touch  causes  sbrinkiug,  and  such  that  rays  from 
the  fire  which  ordinarily  would  be  indifferent  become 
intoln^ble.  Similarly  with  the  special  senses.     A 

light  which  eyi^a  that  aro  in  good  order  bear  without  dis-. 
Bgrecable  feeling,  cannot  be  borne  by  inflaiufd  eyes.  And 
beyond  the  local  state,  the  slate  of  the  system  as  a  wliolep 
BQii  the  state  of  the  nervous  centres,  are  both  factors. 
Those  enfeebled  by  illness  aro  distressed  by  noines  wliiub 
Ihose  ID  health  bear  with  erjiDiiiimity;  and  men  with  orer- 

■UMjIUlv  Rertcr.  Vol,   XMV  (Ktiv  StiitiJ. 
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wroogii>  bfiasTBirritatod  in  BBttBMi  degrees  bynm 
both  phjsiaU  Bad  raoral.  FortluT,  tli«  temp^miy 

nmdition  ktKnm  aa  Mrhaatitipii  enters  into  the  reluioi). 
Lhnlw  cnrer-wora  hj  prokntged  exorttan,  o*aiK>t  Hitboot 
nchiog  perfftnn  wrta  whirli  would  at  other  times  cause  no 
appreciable  fueling.  Aft«r  rf*ding  eoatinooaaly  for  very 
many  buora,  ereo  stmog  ryes  begia  to  smart.  And  noises 
tliat  can  be  listened  to  for  a  cboK  time  with  iaJifiereooc, 
become,  if  thore  is  do  cessation,  cansra  of  safTonng. 

So  that  tboogh  there  is  absolatraoss  in  the  relation 
hrtwci-n  positive  piuBS  and  actions  tlat  are  positively  in- 
jurious,  in  so  far  ibat  wfaenivGr  there  is  seutiencj  it  exists ; 
yet  eren  here  partial  relatirity  may  be  osserted.  For  there 
is  no  6xed  n-Oattoa  betwcM>n  the  nrtin;;  fiirce  and  the  pro> 
duced  feelinf^.  Tbe  amonnt  of  Tcoliog  varies  with  tbo  size 
of  tbe  orgauism,  with  the  character  of  its  outer  Elruoiar«s, 
with  the  character  of  it«  iicrrous  systi'in  ;  and  also  with  the 
lempomry  elates  of  the  part  aSccted,  of  the  body  at  btrge, 
and  of  tho  nwrons  centres. 


^  6b.  The  relntivity  of  pleasores  is  &r  more  conspicuoos; 
atid  the  illuvtnttiona  of  it  furuished  by  the  sentient  world  nt 
large  are  inDuuierable. 

It  needs  bat  to  glance  ronnd  at  the  rarions  things  wbicb 
difTcrent  creatures  are  prumplvd  by  Ihtir  desires  to  rat  and 
are  gratified  in  eating — flesh  lor  predwreous  aniin  lU,  gnwa 
for  thii  herbivont,  wonnN  for  the  mole,  flies  for  the  swhIIow, 
M-eds  for  tbe  finch,  honey  for  the  bep,  a  decaying  car> 
«i»is  for  the  maggot—lo  bo  remindi-d  that  tho  tastes  for 
foods  are  relative  to  thestriicltires  of  the  crcntiirrs.  And 
this  Imth,  made  conspicuous  by  a  eurv<y  of  animals  in 
gi?ncral,  is  forct-d  on  our  attention  even  by  a  survey  of 
diflenmt  racrsof  men.  Here  human  flesh  is  abhorred,  and 
tbuni  regarded  aa  tho  greatest  dolicacy;  in  this  country 
roots  art-  allowed  to  putrefy  brfuro  they  an!  mli-ti,  nnd  in 
tliut   the   taint   of   decny   produces   disgust;    tlie   whale'iy 
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blubber  which  one  race  devours  with  avidity,  will  in  another 
by  its  very  odour  produce  nausea.  Nay,  without  looking 
abroad  we  may,  in  the  common  saying  that  "one  man's 
Hieat  is  another  man's  poison,"  see  the  genera]  admission 
that  membera  of  tho  game  society  so  far  differ,  that  a  taste 
wliieh  is  to  these  pleasumble  is  to  those  displensurable.  So 
18  it  with  the  other  senses.  Assafcetida  which  by  na  is 
singled  out  as  typical  of  the  disgusting  in  odour,  ranks 
among  the  Esthoninns  as  a  favourite  perfume ;  and  evtm 
those  around  ns  vary  so  far  in  their  likings  that  the  scents 
of  flowers  grateful  to  some  are  repugnant  to  others. 
Analogous  differences  in  the  preferences  for  colours,  we 
daily  hear  expressed.  And  iu  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
like  holds  with  all  sensations,  down  even  to  those  of  touch : 
the  feeling  yielded  by  velvet,  which  is  to  most  agreeable, 
setting  the  teeth  on  edge  in  some. 

It  needs  but  to  name  appetite  and  satiety  to  suggest 
multitudinous  facts  showing  that  pleasures  are  relative  not 
only  to  the  organic  structures  but  also  to  their  states.  The 
food  which  yields  keen  gratificalion  when  tliere  is  grent 
hunger  ceases  to  be  grateful  when  hunger  is  satisfied;  and 
if  then  forced  on  the  eater  is  rejected  with  aversion.  So, 
too,  a  particuliT  kind  of  food,  seeming  when  first  tasted  so 
delicious  that  daily  repetition  would  he  a  source  of  endless 
enjoyment,  becomes,  in  a  few  days,  not  only  unenjoyable  but 
repugnant.  Brilliant  colours  which,  falling  on  unaccustomed 
eyes  give  delight,  pall  on  tlie  sense  it  long  looked  at;  and 
there  is  relief  in  getting  away  from  the  imprL'ssions  they 
yield.  Sounds  sweet  in  themselves  and  sweet  in  their  com- 
binations, which  yield  to  nnfatigued  ears  intense  pleasure, 
become,  at  tho  end  of  a  long  concert,  not  only  wearisomu 
but,  if  there  is  no  escape  from  them,  causes  of  irritation. 
The  like  holds  down  even  to  such  simple  sensations  as  those 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  f5re  so  delightful  on  a  winter's  day 
is,  in  hot  weather,  oppressive ;  and  pleasure  is  then  taken  in 
the   cold    water    from    which,  in  wiuter,  there  would    be 
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slirinking.     Tiiducd,    cxpcricticoB    lasting    over  but  a  I 
mnnicntB  BiiiGt'e  to  ehow  Low  rLlatiVo   to  Ibo  t^talea  of  the 
structures  aru  pli-asuruble  si?asatiniis  of  tlie»o  kinds;  for  it 
is  obaervalili;  thiit  on  dipping  tLe  cold  Imnil  iiilo  hot  w 
the   agreeable  fec-liiig   gradually    diiDiuiskea   na  tlie   '. 
wnrma. 

Tliese  few  instnnces  will  carry  home  the  truth,  mani 
enough  to  nil  who  observe,  tbut  the  receipt  of  eatib  agrccoblo 
Betisiiliou  depends  primarily  on  the  i-xiBtence  of  a  structaro 
which  ia  culled  itilo  play;  aiitlj  secondarily,  on  tho  couditiQj 
of  that  atructure,  oa  titting  it  or  uulitting  it  for  activity. 

$  66.  1'hc  truth  that  einotionnl  pleasures  ore  made  poHaJblfl 
partly  by  the  (.'xistcitcc  of  cornlntive  straclurcs  and  paittjr 
by  Ihci^tales  of  those  structures,  is  equally  atidcniiible. 

Observe  the  animal  which,  leading  a  life  detuiuiding  soU- 
tury  habits,  has  an  adapted  organ isatii'ti,  aiid  it  gives  no 
aign  of  need  for  the  preseuce  of  its  kiud.  Oljiierve,  con- 
versely, a  gregarioua  animal  sopnratod  from  the  herd,  and 
yon  Bt-o  nrnrka  of  uuhappiuesa  while  the  separation  contiuucs, 
and  cqanllj  distinct  marks  of  joy  on  joining  its  com- 
jmniuns.  In  the  ono  case  Ihere  is  no  nt-rvous  structiiro 
which  finds  its  sphere  of  action  in  the  gregiirioua  state; 
and  in  the  other  ca^o  such  a  strurturo  exists.  As  was 
implied  by  iniitances  cited  in  tho  lail  chapter  for  another 
pnrpoEO,  animals  leading  Uvcs  invulving  partiiulur  kiuds 
of  activities,  havo  become  so  constituted  that  piir»iianc9 
of  thoso  activities,  oxcrciung  tho  correlutive  structures, 
yields  the  associnti^d  plcaaurca.  Deasts  of  prey  confined 
in  dt-na,  show  us  by  tbcir  iiaciiiga  from  sidu  to  side  tho 
(^ideavuur  to  obtain,  as  well  as  thoy  can,  tb«  siitisfiu'tions 
that  McconipHuy  rtumiing  abnut  in  their  nntural  babitiita ; 
and  that  gratitication  in  tiw  expenditure  of  thfir  lot-u- 
mutiTD  energies  nhuWD  Q»  by  porjtoisea  playing  round  a 
Vessel,  is  shown  nt  by  the  &imilurly<ui)C'i'n<^ing  excursions 
firom  end    to  end  of  its  cell  which  a  captured  porpoiM 
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mates.     The  perpetual  hoppings  at'  llio  canary  froin  bur  tol 

bar  of  its  cagu,  und  the  ceasuless  use  of  claws  and  bill  in 

climliing  about  its  perch  by  tlie  piirrot,  are  oHiep  activities 

wliich.  severally  reliited  to  tlie  neuds  of  tiio  species,  have 

eeverally  tliemsi'Ivea  become  sonrces  o£  agreeable  feelingt 

Eiili    more   clearly  are  we  shown  by   the    efforts  wliicll  I 

:iiged  beaver  makes  to  build  nnth  such  etieks  and  pieoOH  * 

•E   wood  aa    are   at    hand,  how   dumiunnt    in    il»   nature 

I  has  become  the  bnilding  instinct;  and  how,  apart  from  any 

I  Advantage  gained,  its  gets  graCilication  by  repeating,  as  well 

it  can,  the  processes  of  construction  it  is  organized  to 

caryon.     The  cat  which,  lacking  something  to  tear  with 

I  her  claws,  pulls  at  the  mat  witii  tliem,  the  confined  giraffe 

[  which,  in   default   of  branches  to    lay  hold   of  wears  out 

[  the  upper  angles  of  the  doors  to  its  house  by  cimtinnally 

I  grasping  thcra  with  its  prehensile  tongue,    the  rliinoceros 

I  -which,  having  no  enemy  to   fight,  ploughs  np  the  ground 

'  with   hia  horn,  all  yield   us  analogous  evidence.     Clearly, 

these  various  actions  performed  by  tlieso  varioUH  creatures 

•ra  not  intrinsically  pltfiisuriible;  for  they  differ  more  or 

less  in  each   species    and   aro  often   utterly  unlike.     The 

I  pleosurablencHs  is  siutply  in  the  osercise  of  norvo-rausoular 

I  etrnctures  adapted  to  tho  performance  of  the  actions. 

Though  ruces  of  men  aro  contrasted  with  one  another  so 

i  tnach  less  than  genera  and  orders  of  animals  are,  yet,  as  we 

1  the  last  chapter,  along  with  visible  differences  there 

I  go   iavisiblo    differences,    witli    accompanying   bkings   for 

I  different  modes  of  life.     Among  some,  us  the  Mantras,  the 

1  love  of  pnrestniined  action  and  the  disregard  of  compnnion- 

I  &hip,  ore  such  that  they  separate  if  thiiy  i^uarrel,  and  bciice 

|iife  scattered;  while  among  others,  aa  the  Dam aras,  there 

a  liltle  tendency  to  ri'sist,  but  instead,  an  admiration  for 

f  any  one  who   assnmca  power  over  them.      Already  when 

exomplit'viug  the  indcfiiiitenesa  of  happiness  as  an  end  oi' 

notion,  I  have  referred  to  the  unlike  ideals  of  life  pursued 

by  the  nomadic  and  the  settled,  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful, 
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—  iin'iko  id'nU  wliit'h  imply  uu liken e^^es  of 
iitni<'(.un<«  unuaud  by  tha  inlioritod  eflects  of  nnlilce  babilft 
Hnoiintuliitii)]^  thp(iii:^li  jfcnrmtiona.  These  contn)sbi,i 
in  tlifir  kiiiilK  anil  ilfgri-oa  Binnn^  the  various  type*  of 
tnankirnl,  ercrytinu  ciui  Bupplcmi-nl  by  annl'igons  coatrtutt 
oliHi'rvtiblo  nmoiig  Ibnso  Around.  Tht!  ocL'uputioaa  aoiah 
di'li^tit  in  nro  to  tliono  othi^mi&o  consiitutod  intolcrablw; 
iind  tDon'ii  liobbirtf,  sovorall/  apppuring  to  thomsi^lrcs  qntta 
iintiirni,  i>nrn  np|H-ur  to  tbcir  friends  ludicrous  Uid  Kltooftt 
jtiknne  :  fafU  wliidi  uluno  nii^^ht  aitiko  oa  se«  llint  ihe 
pli-naiimbtftitu  of  nilions  I'f  this  or  that  kind,  is  dac  Dot  to 
Biiylliiiig  in  tlio  nHti>i\flof  ihv  mtious  btit  Id  tlio  vxistfoce 
of  fiwullicH  which  find  cicrciso  in  them. 

It  inUBl  bt>  nildi'd  thntPHL-h  pli's^itrablo  trniotion,  lilcs  eaek 
plnuumblc  mmtion,  is  rcInliTv  not  only  to  •  Certain 
atrurluni  bnt  niso  to  Iho  slate  of  that  structure.  Tfaepttts 
cftlled  into  notion  tnu6t  Iww  bud  ]>ropcT  r«st — mast  be  in  • 
riindition  fit  fur  nction ;  not  in  tliti  ("•ndiiino  which  proloiq[«(l 
nclion  producos.  He  tho  order  nf  etuolicm  what  it  Buy*  ■■ 
aobrokuD  mntinuity  in  tho  recdpt  of  it  crentaally  bring* 
n(H-1r.  Tho  jdiaaunible  o>avricnfni-sa  becomes  less  md 
lees  vivid,  and  thcrt-  kHi^cs  th«  ni  cd  fur  a  ti-mpoimrj  oeaiUaB 
daring  which  tho  parts  that  hare  been  active  may  FMOmr 
tbt-ir  fitocBS  for  activity ;  and  during  wh>ch  also,  thu  aiAintiet 
iif  uther  parts  and  receipt  of  the  acinnpanjring  vmotiooB 
nay  find  due  pUcew 

}  67.  1  hav9  ioeirltd  on  thrtt*  prnnal  tratlui  witfc 
pct^aps  needless  it«taiii>n,  to  |m-p«re  the  nader  tat  non 
fuDy  racognixing  a  corollary  ttiat  is  practically  ifprnvd. 
Abondaet  and  cl«ar  as  is  tha-  cvidi'oc*^,  and  funrd  tb>nigli  tl 
i>  daily  on  Krrryju'f  att>nlion,  ihc  coQi-ltuioas  rcopectw; 
life  and  conduct  which  ^hculd  he  drawn,  are  not  drawn  j 
and  ao  nmcfa  at  Tarmnco  aro  tlicw  r»octasirtu»  »iih  cmTOBk 
Ivlicfs,  that  runnciation  of  them  mns-s  a  atarv  vt  nicre< 
i^itj.     rtmdtd  f  all  p»<t   thiuking  haa  be«a,  and  u 
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■cost  present  thinking  is,  by  tile  nssumptioa  thut  the  nature 
l)f  every  crealnre  has  been  specially  created  I'or  it,  and  thi 
bnraan  nature,  oho  specially  createdj  is,  like  cither  natorw 
fixed — pervaded  too  aa  tlii3  thinking  has  been,  and  is, ' 
ihe  allied  asaamplion   that   the    agreeableness    of  oerta 
ictions  di'pends    on  their   essential  qnalitics,  wliile   ottin 
ictioiis  are  by  their  essential  qualities  made  disagreeable  f. 
t  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  doctrine  that  t 
kinds  of   action  which    are  now    pkasurahlo   will,   nndei 
eonditions  requii-ing  the  change,  cease  to  be  pleiisurabl 
while  other  kinds  of  action  will  become  pleasurable.     Evt 
)  who   accept  the  doctrine   of  Evolution  mostly  hea 
rith  scepticism,   or   at   best  with   nominal   faith,  the  in- 
ferences to  be  diuwn  from  it  respecting  the  humanity  of 
ihe  future. 
And   yet  as  sho^vn   in  myn'aJs   of  instances   indicatw 
the   few  above   given,  those    natural  processes    whic 
Mve  produced  multitudinous  forms  of  Etnicturo  aJiipted  D 
nultitndinoiis  forma  of  activity,  have  Bimultaueoualy  madi 
heae  forms   of  activity   pleasurable.     And   the  inevilfl 
[Dplicfltion   is   that  within  the  limits  imp'.ised  by  physic 
»w8,    there  will   be   evolvedj    in  atlnptation   to   any   nc 
leis    uf  t'onditions   that    may    bo    established,    appropria 
itructurea  of  which  the  functions  will  yield  tlieir  ruspeLtivi 
ratifications, 

^Vhcn  we  have  got  rid  of  the  tendency  to  think  thai 
(Prtain  modes  of  activity  are  necessarily  pleasurable  becauaj 
hey  give  us  pleasure,  and  that,  other  modes  which  do  i 
lleose  us  are  necessarily  unpleasing;  we  shall  see  that  t 
B-monlding  of  human  nature  into  fitness  for  the  requi 
jkcotB  of  social  life,  must  ,;ventaally  make  all  ueedfa 
ietivitiva  pleasurable,  while  it  makes  displeasnmble 
cttTities  at  variance  with  tbese  reqiiiremonls.  When  ^ 
tftve  come  fully  lo  recngtiize  tho  truth  that  there  is   nothii 

;ally  more  gratifying  in   the  efforts  by  which  wil^ 
isimals  are  caught,  than  in  the  i^lfoits  exoendod  in  rcurmo!; 
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pIuuU,  and  thai  tbo  combincil  lu^1inns  uf  mnsrles 
BcnssB  in  rowing  a  boat  ore  not  by  their  essrntial  natures 
more  prodactivo  of  agrecnble  f(;cling  than  thoso  gnno 
tbrongli  in  reoping  corn,  but  tliat  everything  dt-pends  on 
the  n^-opoTAltng  emotions,  n-liich  at  present  are  more  id 
aceonlnnie  with  the  one  than  with  the  other;  wo  shall  infer 
that  along  with  decrenso  of  those  emotions  for  wliich  the 
Rodal  stute  affords  Jit tic  or  no  scope,  and  increase  of  the  so 
which  it  persistently  exLTCiBos,  the  things  now  done  MtUi 
diHliUb  fifim  a  nense  oE  oblig^ttion  will  be  done  with 
diate  liking,  and  the  things  de&i&ted  from  as  a  ma 
duty  will  be  desisttd  from  bt-causc  tlicy  are  reptignaat. 

This  conclusion,  alien  to  popuW  bdicra  aud  in  ct% 
8pccnliit.ii>ii  habitually  ignored,  or  at  moat  recognized  but 
pnrtially  nnd  occnsiouiilly,  will  Lu  thought  by  tha  inajoritj 
KO  improbable  tliat  I  muBt  give  furtlicr justiliciitioD  of  it: 
enforcing  Iho  a  priori  orj^ument  by  an  u  pvalerlori  one. 
Hmall  D8  is  tho  attention  given  to  the  fact,  yet  is  the  tkot 
conspicnons  that  the  corollary  above  drawn  fi-om  the  doctrino 
of  Kvolatiou  nt  large,  coincidus  with  th«  covoUixry  which 
pi«t  and  present  chnngcs  in  huniau  natoru  force  "n  us.  Tl» 
lending  contracts  of  character  between  savage  and 
are  just  those  contnists  to  bo  expected  from  the  pre 
Qilnptation. 

The  lifu  of  tho  primitivo  mnn  is  piissud  mainly 
pumuit  of  be««i«,  birds,  and  fish,  which  yields  hi) 
gratifying  cxeitemi.-nt ;  but  llioujjh  to  the  civilized 
irhaac  gives  p;ratifieation,  this  is  natbor  so  pcriitstcnt  nor  to 
goncml.  Thoro  nro  among  us  keen  eportHincu ;  but  tb<pre 
lire  many  to  whom  sliojting  and  fishing  soon  beouio  we 
ttonioj  and  llicre  are  not  a  fi*w  to  whom  they  aru  altog 
indilfervnt  ur  even  distasteful.  Conversely,  thtt  | 

of  oontinned  applieution  which  in  the  primitive  man  is 
small,  has  among  onrsclvos   become   considt-rabli?. 
tnut  tiiol   most  aru  cot-rced  into  induntjy   by  ne 
bnl  there  are  sprinkled  throughout  society  men  to  ^ 
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active  occupation  ia  a  need — men  wLo  are  restless  w 
•VK&y  from  business  and   miserable  when  they  evoiiLn 
give  it  up ;  men  to  whom  this  or  tbat  line  of  investigatioi 
is  so  nttractive,  that  they  devote  tlieniselvea  to  it  day  aft 
clay,  year  after  year ;  men  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in 
public  affiiirs   tliat   they  pass  lives  of  libour   in  achiering 
political  ends  tbey  tliinb  advantitgeoas,  hardly  giving  th 
lolves  tba  rest  necessary  for  health.  Yet  again, 

still  more  strikingly,  does  the  change  become  manifest  whoi 
we  compare  undeveloped  with  developed  humanity  in  respoct 
iflf  the  conduct  prompted  by  fellow  feeling.     Cruelty  rather 
than  kindness  is  characteristic  of  the  savage,  and  is  in  many 
cases  a  source  of  marked  gratification  to  him;  but  though 
•jnong   the  civilized  are  sorao   in  whom   this  trait  of  the 
:Bavage  survives,  yet  a  love  of  inflicting  pain  is  nut  general, 
And  besides  numbera  who  show  "benevolence,  there  are  thos0jj 
who  devote  their  whole  time  and  much   of  their  money  t^ 
pliilunthropio  ends,  without  thought  of  reward  either  her^ 
Thereafter.  Clearly  these  major,  along  with  maojH 

ninor,  changes  of  nature,  conform  to  the  law  set  fortln 
uctivities  appropriate  to  their  needs  which  give  pleasures  t« 
lunges  hare  ceased  to  be  pleiiburablo  to  many  of  thn 
|)iviliited;  while  the  civilized  have  aequircd  capacities  fora 
itther  appropriate  activities  and  accompanying  pleasurefj 
nbich  savages  had  no  cupacities  for.  fl 

Now,  not  only  is  it  rational  to  infer  that  changes  like  thoafl 
nrhich  have  been  going  on  during  civiliz/tlion,  will  conliniifl 
9  go  on,  but  it  is  irralional  to  do  otherwise.  Not  he  wh^| 
Relieves  that  adnptation  will  increase  is  absoni,  bat  he  wh(fl 
loubtathat  it  will  increase  is  absurd.  Lack  of  faith  in  suc^| 
lirther  evolution  of  humanity  aa  shall  harmonize  its  nnturfl 
Fith  its  conditions,  adds  but  another  to  the  countless  illnafl 
itions  of  inadeijuate  consciousness  of  causation.  Onewh(^| 
Imriiig  behind  both  primitive  dogmas  and  priiiiiLivc  wayfl 
f  looking  at  things,  lias,  while  accepting  scieutilic  conclttM 
ions  acquired    those    habits    of   thought    which    scicno^| 
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gencTvtes,  will  regard  Aa  coiKla5iuMi  tbom  drawn  m 
inevitable.  H«  will  End  it  impossible  to  beKere  that  tbe 
proceaees  wbieb  lore  beretofor*  so  raoolded  all  beings  to 
tbe  leqairetnvnts  of  tbtnr  Hves  that  titey  get  aUisfKctions  tn 
fnlfillhig  them,  will  not  ber«Jl«r  continue  so  moal'Itng 
Ihom.  Be  will  infrr  ibat  the  tfpe  of  t»tare  to  which  the 
highest  social  life  affords  &  sphere  saeh  that  ererj-  faculty 
has  its  due  amoont,  and  do  more  than  tbe  due  amount, 
of  fanctton  and  aLxompanviug  gratiGcatioD,  is  the  t^po 
of  nature  towards  which  progreGS  cannot  cea5«  till  it 
is  punched.  Pleasure  being  prodacible  br  the  exercise  of 
fktiy  stnictare  which  is  adjasteJ  to  its  special  end,  he  will 
see  the  necessary  impHcnticin  to  be  that,  &npposing  it  oon- 
sistent  with  maintenauce  of  life,  there  is  no  kind  of  aclivity 
which  will  not  become  a  source  of  pli'asaro  if  continued; 
and  that  therefore  plansure  will  evfiifually  aocompiiny  evvrj 
inodo  of  action  domnnded  by  social  conditions. 

This  corollary  I  here  emphasize  because  it  will 
piny  nn  importat-t  part  in  the  argument. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EGOISM  VERSUS  ALTRUISM. 

§  68.  If  insistence  on  them  tends  to  unsettle  establlsTit  I 
Bjstems  of  belief,  self-evident  truths  are  by  most  people 
silently  passed  over  ;  or  else  there  is  a  tacit  refusal  to  draw 
from  them  the  most  obvious  inferences. 

Of  self-evident  truths  so  dealt  with,  the  one  which 
here  concerns  us  is  that  a  creature  must  live  before  it  can 
act.  From  this  it  is  a  corollary  that  the  acts  by  which  each 
maintains  his  own  life  must,  speaking  generally,  precede 
in  imperativeness  all  other  acts  of  which  he  is  capable.  For 
if  it  be  asserted  that  these  other  acts  must  precede  in 
imperativeness  the  acts  which  maintain  life;  and  if  this, 
accepted  as  a  general  law  of  conduct,  is  conformed  to 
by  all;  then  by  postponing  the  acts  which  maintain  life 
to  the  other  acts  which  life  makes  possible,  all  must  lose 
their  lives.  That  is  to  say,  Ethics  has  to  recognize  the  truth, 
recognized  in  unethical  thought,  that  egoism  comes  befopo 
altruism.  The  acts  required  for  continued  self-preservation, 
including  the  enjoyment  of  benefits  achieved  by  such  acts, 
are  the  first  requisites  to  universal  welfare.  Unless  each 
duly  cares  for  himself,  his  care  for  all  others  is  ended  by 
death  ;  and  if  each  thus  dies,  there  remain  no  others  to 
be  cared  for. 

This  permanent  supremacy  of  egoism  over  altruism,  made 
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iiiaiiifLst  by  coDtempliilHig  existing  life,    is   farther  i 
nmnircst  by  contomplating  life  iu  course  ofiToItitioti. 

§  C9.  Those  who  have  followed  with  assent  the  recent 
course  of  thoiit^ht,  do  not  ntcd  telling  that  thronghout  post 
iM^s,  tlic-  life,  vust  in  amount  and  THried  in  kind,  which  bos 
overspread  the  Earth,  lias  progressed  in  subordiuation  to 
the  law  that  every  individual  shall  gain  by  whntevcritptitade 
it  has  for  fullilling  the  conditions  to  its  existence.  The 
uniform  principle  has  been  that  better  adaptation  shall  brio^ 
greJitor  benefit ;  which  greater  benefit,  while  incressing  the 
prosperity  of  the  better  nd:ipted,  sbatl  iDt-rcaso  niso  its  ability 
to  leave  offspring  inheriting  more  or  less  its  bc-tlcr  aditpt»> 
tion.  And,  by  implication,  the  UDiform  principle  has  boon 
that  the.  ill-adapted,  disadvantaged  in  the  strn^gla  for 
exiiitenco,  shall  bear  the  conse()aent  evils :  either  dis- 
appearing when  its  imperfections  are  extreme,  or  elio 
rearing  fewir  offsipring,  which,  iuheritiug  its  imperfoctious, 
tend  to  dwinijle  away  ju  posterity. 

It  has  beet)  thns  with  innate  superiorities  ;  it  has  been 
thus  aUo  with  acquired  ones.  All  along  the  law  has  been  that 
incrcnsed  function  lirii)f»B  increased  power;  and  thai  there- 
fore such  extra  activities  aa  aid  welfare  in  any  niember  of 
a  race,  produce  ia  its  structures  greater  ability  to  carry  on 
such  extra  activitios :  the  dorivL-d  udvanlikges  bL-ing  enjoyed 
by  it  to  tho  heightening  and  k-ngfhoniug  of  its  life.  Con- 
versely, as  U-ssencd  function  euds  ia  lessuucd  structure,  the 
dwindling  of  unused  faculties  has  ever  entailed  loss  of 
powur  to  ocIiievD  the  correlative  ends  :  tho  result  of  iuado' 
i]uut«  nilflltuent  of  the  ends  being  diininishcd  nbiHty  to 
maintain  life.  And  by  iuhorituncc,  such  fanctioniilly-pro- 
iluoed  modifications  havo  respectively  fui-thcred  or  hiadercd 
survival  in  posterity. 

As  nlrtwiy  said,  the  law  that  each  creature  shall  take  the 
bftu-fitdt  and  tho  evils  of  its  own  nitlure,  bo  they  thow 
derived    from   ancestry    or    those    due    to    selt'-produw 
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modifioations,  hna  b^en  tfie  law  andcr  wiiich  life  has  erulret 
thus  far;  and  it  must  continue  to  bo  the  law  however  much 
rnrther    life    mtiy    evolve.      WTintever    qualifications    this 
of  iiction  may  now  or  hereafter  undergo,  i 
liRcntions  that  cannot,  witliout  fatal  rosults,  essentially 
ihauge   it.      Any   arraugeraenta   which    in  a  considerabld 
Icgree  prevent  superiority  from  profiting  by  the  rewar^ 
if    superiority,     or    Ehield     i;iferiority     from     the 
;   entiiils — any  arrangements   which   tend   to   make  it  i 
'ell   to  be  iufi^ricir  as  to  be  supciior;    are   arran^ 
iameti-ically  opp<isi-d  to  the  progress  of  organizaticia  au 
le  reaching  of  a  higher  life. 
But  to  say  that  each  individual  shall  reap  the  bcncfin 
rought  to  him  by  bis  own  powers,  inherited  and  acijui 
>  to  enunciate  egoism  as  an  nltimate  principle  of  cunduol 
.t  is  to  say  that  egoistic  claii^js  must  tiike  pn^ceilence  < 
Itmistic  claims. 

§  70.  Under  its  biological  aspect  this  proposition  cimno| 
B  contestL-d  by  those  who  agi-ee  in  the  doctrine  of  l^volutiona 
nt  probably  they  will  not  at  onco  allow  that  admission  a 
i  under  its  ethical  aspect  is  equally  nnaVoidable,     While,  i 

s  development  of  life,  tho  wcU-woi-king  of  thi 
nirersal  principle  described  is  suSicieutly  manifest;  thfl 
■ell-working  of  it  as  respi  cts  increase  of  hnppiness  majn 
Ot  be  seen  at  once.  l!ut  the  two  cannot  be  disjoined. 
Incapacity  of  every  kind  and  of  whatever  degree,  causei 
nhappiness  directly  and  indirectly — directly  by  the  painfl 
Dnsequent  on  the  over-taxing  of  inadequate  faculty,  ana 
idircctly  by  the  non-fulfilment,  or  imperfect  fulfilm 
E  certain  conditions  to  welfare.     Conversely,  capacity  o^ 

kind    EuHicieut    for  the    requiremont,   conduces 
uppincss  imnu'diately  and  remotely — imraedintdy   by  1 
leuenra  accompiiuying  the  nornml  exercise  of  each  pow 
lat  is  up  to  its  work,  and  remotely  by  the  pleasures  whic^ 
v  furthered  by  the  ends  aciiieved.     X  creature  that  j 


iviiik  (IT  filow  of  foot,  nml  ao  gets  food  only  by  pxlinQRt 
efforts  or  escnpos  enemies  with  difEcuIty,  suffera  tlie  pHimof 
over-strained  powers,  of  unsalislicd  appetites,  of  distrcssod 
emotions;  wliile  tho  strong  and  swift  creatui-e  of  the  same 
species  delights  in  its  efficient  activities,  gains  niorefuUjr 
llie  aoti.-facliona  yielded  by  food  as  well  as  tlio  renewed 
rivneity  this  gives,  and  lins  to  boar  ft-wer  and  smniler  poiti* 
in  ditfending  itself  against  fues  or  escaping  fi-dtn  theot. 
Sitnilnrly  with  duller  and  keener  Benscs,  or  bi>,'hcr  and 
lower  degrees  of  sagacity,  'llie  mentally-inferior  individual 
«f  any  race  siitTcrs  negative  and  positive  miseries:  nhilotlib 
m  e  M  til  I  ly -superior  individuiil  receives  negntive  and  positive 
gratilica lions.  Inevitably,  then,  this  law  in  conformity  with 
whieU  each  member  of  a  species  takes  tlie  coiisequenceB  of 
ita  own  nature ;  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  progeny  of  each 
member,  participating  in  its  nature,  also  takes  such  ood- 
sequences ;  is  one  that  tonda  ever  to  raise  tlio  aggregate 
bnp|jincBS  of  tho  species,  by  furthering  llie  multiplication  of 
the  happier  and  hindering  tbat  of  the  less  happy. 

All  this  is  true  of  human  beings  as  of  other  beings.  Thd 
ooiichisictn  forced  on  ns  is  that  the  pursuit  of  individual 
happiness  within  those  limits  prescribed  by  social  condirions, 
18  the  6m  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  general 
bappiocu.  'I'o  see  this  it  needs  but  to  contrast  one  whose 
self-regaij  has  maintained  bodily  well-being,  with  on« 
whose  regardlesenesa  of  Sflf  has  bronght  its  natural  results; 
and  then  to  B?'k  what  must  bo  the  contrast  betwocD  two 
Kcfiotics  formed  of  two  such  kinds  of  individuals. 

Itounditig  out  of  bed  after  an  uubroki^n  ^leep,  singing  nr 
wluHlling  as  he  dres.ies,  coming  down  with  beaming  ftco 
n-ady  to  laugh  on  the  smnlleat  provocation,  the  healihy  man 
of  high  powers,  conscious  of  past  HUCci^Bsca  and  by  hta 
energy,  quickne**,  rcsonrco,  mnde  confident  of  the  future, 
cDlcrs  oo  the  day's  bnsiness  not  with  repugnance  but  with 
gladncK;  and  from  hour  to  hour  expt-ricncing  EAtlshc* 
tioBs   from    work   effectually   done,   comes  homo  with  i 
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il-.andant  sorplns  of  energy  remaining  for  Iionrs  of  reloxM 
lion.      Far  otherwise  ia  it  with  one  who  is  eiifeebleil  1 
.^eat    neglect   oE  self.      Already    deficient,    his    energiet 
Siro  made  more  deficient  by  constant  endeavoiira  to  ea 
tasks  that  pro vo  beyond  his  strength,  and  by  the  resnltii] 
Biscou rage rii Pl.t.      Besides    the    depre^siag    conaciousnesa 
of  the   immediate   future,    there    is    the   depressing  i 
kcioiisness  of   the  remoter  future,  with  its   probability   o£l 
Kcunialated   difficolties  and   diminished    ability    to    meefcif 
th'^ni,     Honra    of   leisure    wbicli,    rigbtly    p^sed,    briug* 
pleasures    that    raise     the    tide   of    life   and    renew    tha'l 
powers  of  work,  carniot  be  utilized :   there  is  not    Tigour'l 
mough  for  enjoyments  invalving  actiou,  and  lack  of  spirits 
^rents  pnssive  enjoyments  from  boing  entered  upnu  with 

set.     la  brief,  life  becomes  a  burden.     Now  if,  »s  must 

s  admitted,  in  a  community  composed  of  individuals  lik< 
ibe  first  tlie  bappiness  will  bo  relatively  great,  while  i 
me  composed  of  individuals  like  the  Inst  there  will  b 
(datively  little  bappinesa,  or  rather  mnch  misery;  it  muaW 

D  ftdniittcd  that  conduct   causing  the  one  result  is  gnot 
ind  conduct  causing  the  other  is  bad. 
But  diminutions  of  general  happiness  are  produced  by  1 

ladequate  egoism  in  several  other  ways.     These  we  will  I 
Mccessively  glance  at. 


§71.  If  there  were  no  proofs  of  heredity— if  it  were  I 
le  nilo  that  the  strong  are  usually  begotten  by  the  weak 
rhila  the  weak  usually  descend  fi-om  the  strong,  that  viva- 
luas  children  form  tho  families  of  melancholy  parents  while 
ithers  and  mothers  with  overflowing  spirits  mostly  have 
all  progeny,  that  from  stolid  peasants  there  ordiiiarily 
ytao  sons  of  high  intelligence  while  the  eons  of  tlio 
lltnred  are  commonly  tit  for  nothing  but  following  the 
longh — if  there  wero  no  transiiiii^sion  of  gout,  scrofula, 
,  and  did  the  ilitpased  Labituolly  give  birth  to  the 
ilthy  and  tlie  healthy  to  the  diseased,  writers  on  Ethica 
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niigtit  be  jiistifipil  in  ignoring  those  elTccta  of  cnducb  ■ 
a'«  fell  hy  posterity  ilirougb  the  natures  they  iiUierit.  i 
As  it  is,  however,  the  current  ideas  conceroini 
relative  claims  of  egoism  and  altruiam  aro  viliutud  1 
omission  of  this  all -important  fivctor.  For  if  healtb.  strengtli 
mid  cnpat^ity,  are  usually  transmitted ;  ami  if  disease, 
feeblduess,  stupidity,  generally  reappear  in  descendants; 
then  a  rational  altroism  requires  insistance  on  that  eguiHu 
wliich  is  shown  by  receipt  of  the  satisfactions  accompanying 
prcservalioQ  of  body  and  mind  in  the  best  state.  The 
nect'saary  implication  is  that  blessings  are  provided  for 
offspring  by  due  Sflf-regard,  while  disi-egurd  of  sr\i  carried 
too  far  prcivides  curses.  When,  indeed,  we  remember  how 
commonly  it  is  remarked  ttat  high  heiilth  and  overftuwinjf 
spirits  render  any  lot  in  life  tolerable,  while  chronio 
nilmenta  make  gloomy  a  life  most  favourably  circum* 
etpnced,  it  becomes  amazing  that  both  the  world  at  largn 
and  writers  who  miike  conduct  their  study,  Bhonld 
ignore  the  terrible  evils  which  disrtigard  of  personnl  mtll- 
being  inflicts  on  the  unborn,  and  the  ini'ulouhiblo  good 
laid  up  for  the  unborn  by  attention  to  personal  wiiU- 
being,  or  all  bequests  of  parents  to  children  the  mosi 
valuable  is  a  sound  constitution.  Thouffh  a  man's  bodyia 
not  a  property  that  can  bo  inherited,  yet  his  consttlntinD 
may  filly  be  comparinl  to  an  entailed  ist.ite ;  and  if  be  rightly 
undonitnn<Is  bis  duty  to  posterity,  he  will  see  that  he  u 
boDud  to  piis.1  on  that  estate  oninjured  if  not  improved. 
To  any  this  is  to  say  that  he  must  he  egoistic  to  the 
exlent  of  satisfying  all  those  desires  assuciutcd  with  the 
due  performance  of  functions.  Nay,  it  is  to  say  more.  It 
in  to  tay  tlint  ho  must  seek  in  due  amounts  the  variooa 
plcn«urca  which  lifu  ofTcra.  For  beyond  the  cHect  these 
hare  in  niUing  the  tide  of  life  and  maintaining  constitu- 
tional vigour,  there  ia  the  ull'ct-t  they  have  in  preserving  and 
increasing  a  capacity  for  reccivinj^  enjfiymonl.  EudowcQ 
nitli  abundant  eo«ri^i»  and  various  tustcs,  some  ( 
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irntilicatioDs  of  many  kinds  on  oppnrt unities  hourly  occui'*  | 
ing;  wLile  others  are  bo  inert,  and  so  iiniuterested  in  tilings 

■ound,  tlwt  they  cannot  even  take  the  trouble  to  amose  them- 
elvea.     And  ueIgbs  heredity  be  denied,  the  inferencfl  must  be 
bflt  due  acceptance  of  tlie  miscellaneous  pletisures  lit'o  ofl'era,  i 
Bondaces  to  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  in  posterity  ;  and. I 
lint   persistence     in   dull    Tnonotonons    lives     by    paiv 
diminishes  the  ability  of    their  descendants  to   make  the  I 

est  of  what  gratifications  fall  to  tbam. 

§  72.  Beyond  the  decrease  of  general  happiness  whiold 
faults  in  this  indirect  way  if  eguism  is  unduly  subordinittedj 
fa«n^  is  n  decrease  of  general  happiness  which  results  in  a 
lirect  way.  He  who  cairies  self-regard  far  enough  to  koepl 
limself  ill  good  heiilth  and  high  spirits,  in  the  first  placal 
hereby  becomes  an  immediate  source  of  happiness  to^ 
hose  aronnd,  and  in  tlie  second  place  maintains  the  I 
ibility  to  increase  tlieir  happiness  by  altruistic  actions,  ' 
lot  one  whose  bodily  vigour  and  meutol  health  are  i 

ined  by  self-sacrifice  carried  too  far,  in   the   first   place 
lecomes  to  those  iiround  a  cause  of  depression,  and  in  the 

soud  place  r.jnders  himself  incapable,  or  less  capable,  ciM 
etively  furthering  their  welture. 
In    estimating    comluet  we    mnst  rcmerober  that  ther< 
I  those  who  by  their  joyousneas   beget  joy  in  othcraj 
I  that  there  are  those  who   by  their  melancholy  aist  nl 
xjm  on  every  circle  they  cLitcr.     And  we  must  rcraembLT^ 
iat  by  display  of  overflowing  happiness  a  man  of  the  one 
.  may   add   to  t!io  happiness   of  others   more  tlian   by 
tsitirc  eHurts  to  beiie6t  them  ;  and  that  -k  man  of  the  other 
I  may  decrease  their    hiippiness    more    by  his  preseneaj 
;  he  increases  it  by  his  actions.     Full  of  vivacity,  the  ona^ 
:  ever  welcome.     For  his  wife   he  has   smiles  and  jocc 
pccdies]  for  his  children  stores  of  fun  and  play;  for  his 
iends  pleasant  talk  interspersed  with  the  sallies  of  wit  thai 
9  from  bnoy.iuDy.     Contrariwise,  the  other  is  ebunnud. 
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Tliu  iiTitability  remilling  now  from  ailiDevU, 
riiiliireH  ciiuaMt  by  reeblenesi,  hia  familjr  has  doily  to  bear. 
I.nckiii^  nilcqiinte  enerj^y  for  jutniDg  in  thfrnt,  be  hw  mt 
l>r*N'i  hill  It  topid  ivitcrosl  in  tlio  amusementB  of  biK  cbiUren; 
iiiiil  li»  in  railed  ft  Wet  blunket  by  bis  Erirails.  Littla 
ttrcniiiil  na  our  ethical  ren^onings  talie  note  of  it,  yet  it  die 
fikct  obvious  tlmt  since  hnppiiieBB  and  misery  are  iDfectioaa, 
uikOi  rrifiirii  for  »v\i  an  cotidacca  to  bcaltb  and  high  apiritft 
tH  A  btiru'rnrtiiin  to  oihrrs,  &ntl  bucIi  diEregnnl  of  sflf  u 
lii'lnK*  Dti  ■iiiriiriii^,  bodily  or  mentAl,  is  a  mslefactioa  Ut 
(itlit<r».  Tbd  duty  of  iniiking  one's  «elf  ftgreeable  by 

Miiimiilx  to  be  pbftsed,  in,  indt-ed,  ofti^a  urged;  utd  tbiu 
in  Kl-iitify  frieiida  i§  nppUuded  so  Inng  as  self-ncrifiong 
(■fTiiit  itt  jrnpliod.  But  lliougli  display  of  real  bapptneu 
^i-Jttilioa  rrii-iidn  fitr  tnoru  than  display  of  sham  happinoas, 
milt  liHH  no  drawback  in  tho  shape  either  of  hypocrisy  or 
Mlmiti,  yia  it  ia  not  thought  a  duty  to  fulfil  tlio  condttioits 
wUii'li  favour  tbo  diKplny  of  i-Cid  liappim'ss.  NeTcrthelcw,  if 
tjititiitity  iif  hnppliU'RH  produci.'d  is  to  be  the  incasare,  lbs 
Inat  ill  mnru  Inipurutivo  than  the  Erst. 

Aiid  thpH,  M  abovo  indicated,  beyond  this  primary  series 
of  ottnoin  prndiicud  on  nthora  tkoru  ia  a  secondary  series  of 
«>iri«tM.  Tliu  atlorpiattdy  p^iistio  individiuU  rotuios  those 
|i(iw(-r<i  wliieU  make  aliruihtic  uctiritiea  possible.  The  iudi- 
viduut  who  IH  iniidequuttily  egoistic,  loses  more  or  less  of  bia 
abilily  to  bo  altruialic.  The  truth  of  the  one  propoaition  ia 
Kt'lf'oviilrut  •  and  tlio  truth  of  thi>  other  ia  daily  forced  on  ns 
liy  exanjplea.     Note  a  few  of  them.  Hero  is  a  mother 

who,  brought  up  in  thi>  insnno  fitaliion  usual  omon^  Uio 
ciiltivatod,  hiiM  a  physiqiit)  not  strong  enough  for  suckling  her 
infant,  but  who,  knowing  that  its  natural  food  is  the  best, 
and  anxious  for  itn  welfare,  continues  to  give  it  milk  for  a 
lunger  timo  than  ber  syatem  Tt-ill  bear.  Erontually  the  scon* 
tnulntiug  rt'nrtiini  tt-lls.  Thiix;  oomos  exhaustion  moiltog, 
it  may  be,  into  illness  caused  by  dcpk'tiou  ;  occasiotially  end- 
ing  in  dentil,  and  of^on  entailing  chronic  weiiknesa. 
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becomes,  perhaps  for  a  tiioe,  perhaps  permanently,  inenpablo 
of  carrjing  OD  faousehuld  atTnirs;  her  other  children  saSer 
floor  the  loss  of  maternal  attention  ;  aud  where  the  iucomo 
b  small,  payments  for  nurse  and  doctor  tell  injuriously  on 
the  whole  family.  Instance,  again,  what  not  unfro- 

queutly  happens  with  the  father.  Similarly  prompted  by 
a  high  sense  of  obligation,  and  misled  by  current  moral 
theories  into  the  notion  that  self-denial  may  rightly  be 
carried  to  any  extent,  lie  daily  continues  his  office-work  for 
long  lionrs  regardless  of  hot  head  and  cold  feet ;  and  debars 
himself  from  social  pleasures,  for  which  he  thinks  be  can 
arord  neither  time  nor  money.  What  comes  of  this  entirely 
unegoistic  course  ?  Eventually  a  sudden  collapse,  sleepless- 
ne=S,  inability  to  work.  That  rest  which  he  would  not  give 
himself  when  his  seasiitioiis  prompted,  he  has  now  to  take 
in  long  measure.  The  extra  earuings  laid  by  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  are  quickly  swept  away  by  costly  jouiueys  it) 
aid  of  recovery,  and  by  the  many  expenses  which  illness 
entails.  Instead  of  increased  ability  to  do  his  duty  by 
his  offspring,  there  comes  now  inability.  Life-long  evils 
on  them  replace  hoped-for  goods.  And  so  is  it,  too, 

wjih  the  Bociiil  effecls  of  inadL-quate  egoism.  All  gradts 
furnish  examples  of  the  mischiLfs,  positive  and  negative, 
inflicted  on  society  by  excessive  neglect  of  self.  Now  the 
caie  is  that  of  a  labourer  who,  oonscieutiously  continuiug 
his  work  under  a  broiling  sun,  spite  of  violent  protest  from 
his  feelings,  dies  of  sunstroke ;  and  leaveshis  family  aborden 
to  the  pu^h.  Now  the  case  is  that  of  a  clerk  whose  eyes 
permanently  fail  from  otlt-sI mining,  or  who,  daily  writing 
for  hours  after  his  fingers  are  pa  n'ully  cramped,  is  attack'd 
wilh  " scrivener's  palsy,"  and,  unable  to  write  at  all,  sink) 
with  aged  parents  into  povuity  which  friends  are  called  on 
to  mitigate.  And  now  the  case  is  that  of  a  m^in  devoted 
U>  public  ends  who,  shattering  his  health  by  ceaseless  appli- 
vfction,  faiU  to  achieve  all  he  might  have  achieved  by  amo.-a 
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reasonable  apportion  luent  of  his  time  between  Inbi 
bclialf  of  others  and  aiiiitEtxution  to  bis  own  needs. 

J  73.  In  one  further  way  ia  the  ondue  aubovdinatii 
egoifim  to  altriiieni  injuvious.  Both  directly  and  indi 
imHi-llisIinoss  pnsbed  to  excess  g.^neratea  Bflfishiu-ss.  

Ci-nsider  first  the  immodiiitc  efiVcts.  That  niie  m.io  nuy 
yield  up  to  another  a  gmtifi cation,  it  is  net;drul  tbat  Ujs 
other  ftiiull  accept  it;  and  where  the  gi^tificacion  ia  of  a 
kind  to  which  tlit-ir  respective  claims  are  eqaal,  or  which  ia 
no  more  reqairtd  by  tlie  one  than  by  the  other,  acccptnnoe 
implioM  a  rcadinOBS  to  get  ^-iitificntion  at  aiiothci''s  cost. 
The  circimi stances  and  needs  of  the  two  bein^  alike,  t4>o 
transaction  involves  as  much  culture  of  egoism  in  tiie 
laat  aa  it  involves  culture  of  altvuiera  in  the  fir^t.  It  is  trae 
that  not  unri-c-ijui-ntly,  diifereiice  between  their  means  or 
difTi.Tonce  betwei-n  their  appetites  fur  a  plen^uro  whiub  tho 
one  has  had  often  and  tho  other  rarely,  divests  the  aocvpt- 
anco  of  this  character ;  and  it  is  true  tliat  in  other  caai** 
the  benefiictor  manifistly  ta^cs  eo  much  plca>rre  in  giving 
pleainre,  thi>t  tho  sacrifioe  is  paitinl,  and  thL>  n-ception  of  it 
not  irbully  Hel(iHh.  But  to  uco  tho  vlTccl  nhove  indicated  wu 
mast  exclude  snch  im'quitlitie<:,  ni'd  consider  what  happens 
where  wants  nra  a[>pro\imately  alike  and  where  tlie  sacri- 
licta,  not  reciprocated  at  intervals,  are  pci-pctnally  on  ona 
aide.  So  reHtrictin^r  tliO  inquii'y  nil  can  name  instAnccs 
TDrifjring  tho  nllegtid  resnit.  En-ryono  cnn  remombcr 
circles  in  which  tho  daily  Borrcitdar  of  bentsfitd  by  the  gem** 
mna  to  Ihe  greedy,  has  caused  increase  of  greediness;  nniil 
(lli-ro  Iiiu  bt'cn  produced  an  unscrupulous  e^inm  intulomlila 
to  all  aroand.  There  arc  olmoua  social  clTL'Cta  of  kindrp>1 
aafure.  Most  thinking  people  now  recogniza  tho  (lotnomti- 
itntion  caused  by  indiBcriniinato  chitnty.  They  sto  bow  in 
(ho  mcu(]ii-Aut  there  ia,  besides  dt?«tnirtion  uF  tlie  narmal 
nlatioD   betwoeo  labour  expundcd   aud   benefit    olIaitKiI, 
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t  ger.osis  of  the   expectation   that   otlicra   sliaU    miniatcrJ 
ncciU;    allowing  it^olf  nomctimea   in  the   venting  l 
t  curses  on  those  who  rufuse. 
)  Next  consider  the  rouiotd   rcBiilts.     When   t!ie  egoistio  \ 

,  are  so   mucli  subordinntc-d  to  tlie  altruistic 

roduca  pliyaica,!  iniscbief,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  relati?^  j 

BCivOGC  iu  tUo  number  of  tho  altruistic,  and  then>fore  aa  t 

d'eascd  prodominanco  of  the  egoistic.    Pushed  to  extromeH,  i 

icnficc  o£  self  for  the  bentfit  of  others,  lends  occasionally  1 

}  dentU  bL-rort!  tho   ordin:iry  period  of  marriage;     leatUl 

itliuiea  to  abstention  from  marrl'^^Q,  as    in   sisters  otl 

mrity ;  lends  sometimes  to  an  ill-licalth  or  a  loss  of  attvac- 1 

less  which  prevents  marriajje;  leads  aometitnes  to  noa- | 

ivemeiit  of  tho  pijcuiiiary  means  noodcd  for  nmrriagoj  I 

In  all  thi^so  cikses,  therefore,  the  nnusiinlly  altruistic  Wvo  I 

descendants.      Where   tlie    postponement   of    personal  | 

Felfiire  to  the  welfare  of  othtTs  has  not  been  cirried  so  fnRl 

p  to  prevent  marringo,  it  yut  not  unfro<|'ieni,ly  occurs  that  I 

B  physical  dcgcadiition  resulting  from  years  of  self-negloct  | 

infertility;   ao   thiit  a;^ain   the   most  altruistically- 

intnred  leave  no  )iko-natiircd  posterity.     And  then  in  li.'sg.| 

u-kcd  and  more  nuninrous  i.ascs,  tho  resulting   eiifoehle' 

Ifint  shows  itJL'it  by  the  proJiiL-tion  uf  relatively  weak  off--j 

iring;  of  whom  some  die  early,   while  tho  rest  are  IcssI 

■elj  tJisn  usual  to  transmit  the   parental  type  to  futiira  I 

Pierationa,     Inevitnbly,  then,  hy  this  dying  ont    of    thft  I 

^Acially  uncgoislic,  thei'e  is  provciitud  that  desirable  mitlga- 

n  of  egoism  in  the  average  nature  which  would  else  have  I 
^en  place.  Such  digrL'-»ard  of  self  as  brings  down  liodily  I 
^ur  below  iho  normal  level,  eventually  produces  in  tha  I 
doty  «  countorbalancing  excess  ol  rogiirJ  for  sv.L 

m  f  74.   That  egoism  precedes  ultruism  in  order  of  impera- 1 

jireness,   is   thus   clearly   sIio*vu.      The  acta  which    make- 

Hitinued    hfe    possible,   must,    on     tlje   avLTiige,   brt    morol 

Tmpf"ry   than   all  those   other    acta   which    life  m;iki.i 


pasfiiblo;  indudtng  the  arte  wlticb  bcroifit  otben.  Tott 
from  hrp  as  existing  to  life  as  crolnsg,  we  we  eqiully  sbown 
UiB.  Srtitinit  brings  bore  progresseil  from  low  to  high 
I,  UDilvT  the  biw  UuU  Uie  superior  sball  pr>>6i  by  tbcdr 
kiHtr  and  tbe  inftfrior  sbdl  Mfler  &offl  their  inferioritjr. 
miiy  to  this  Uw  Lbs  beeti,  wid  la  still,  swdfal,  bo4 
r  the  cooti&aaaee  of  bfe  bnt  £jr  the  hicroase  of  happi- 
>  the  eoperior  are  thoea  Lmring  £kOBltti!s  belter 
1  to  (be  nqirimBeDts — JMmltiew,  tbcrefare,  which 
;  in'  their  exenase  greater  plonare  and  ten  pain. 
More  »pedal  ooosidcmioDs  ja>B  these  man  genenit 
ones  in  showing  ns  this  trat3i.  Soch  e^sm  u  prcsorreB  a 
TiTKCtoiis  mind  in  a  ngonnis  bodr  fiirthcra  the  bappincu 
af  deaeenduits,  whose  inbortted  canrtitutioas  make  the 
kboure  of  life  Cftsr  M>d  its  plcasorvs  keen  ;  while,  eonrenely, 
imhapptnesa  is  entailed  on  postcritjr  by  those  who  bequeath 
ibon  ouutitatiotis  injarrd  by  soU-nc;;leci,  Again,  the 
^dirtdtt>l  whose  wtrU-coDsr-rred  life  »biiw8  itself  in  over- 
flowing qiirits,  becomes,  by  his  mere  existence,  a  soorce  of 
pleasnro  to  all  aronnil;  wbile  the  deprv^s^ioo  which  com- 
inonly  noonmpaain  ill-bealtb  diffuses  itself  titroagh  lamily 
and  among  friends.  A  fnrther  contrast  is  thst  whtrreas  one 
who  bas  bcun  duly  reganlful  of  «elf  retains  tho  puwer  of 
being  hdpfal  to  othors,  there  n-sitlts  from  seif-.ibtn-gatioa 
in  txcc*,  not  only  sn  innbiLty  to  help  others  hot  tbe  inOio> 
tioo  uf  |K>siiivi'  burdens  on  them.  lo&tly,  we  oomc  upon 
the  trotti  that  undue  altmism  incroa^cs  egoism ;  botli  directly 
in  contemporaries  and  inilii\-c(ly  in  posterity. 

And  now  obs^rre  that  tboogh  tfao  gt'aoral  ronrlaiiMl 
enforced  by  tliese  spcoiil  conclusions,  is  at  nirianco  with 
iiommally-ttccFptMl  beliefs,  it  is  not  at  raH:mce  witli  aotoally* 
accepted  bi'lirfs.  While  oppo^d  to  the  doctrine  which  men 
are  taught  shnald  bo  nct^d  upon,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the' 
doctrine  which  tbey  do  act  apon  and  dimly  see  must  be 
act«d  upon.  For  omitting  such  abuonnalitti-s  of  conduct  as 
1  abore,   ererrone,  alike   by   deed  a 
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Implies  that  in  the  business  of  life  personal  welTare  is  tlia 
primftry  cunsidoratioa.  The  labourer  looking  for  wages  in 
"etiirn  for  work  done,  no  less  than  the  merchant  who  stalls 
^da  at  a  pi-ofit,  the  doctor  who  espucts  Fees  for  advice, 
■be  priest  who  calls  the  scene  of  hid  miDiatrationa"  a  living," 
lasiimeB  aa  beyond  question  the  truth  tliat  8elfiahnesa,j 
nrried  to  the  extent  of  enforcing  his  claims  and  enjoyingfl 
^e  returns  his  eSorts  bring,  is   not   ouly  legitimate  bnt^ 

itial.  Even  persons  who  iiToJv  a  contrary  conviction  pr 
by  thoir  acts  that  it  is  inoperative.  Those  who  repeat  v 
imphasis  the  maxim — "Love  your  neighbour  as  youi-8:}lf," 
lo  not  render  np  what  thoy  posBeaa  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
lesires  of  all  as  mnch  as  they  satisfy  their  own  desires. 
Sor  do  those  whose  extreme  ma;(iiii  is — "  Live  for  others," 
Jiffer  appreciably  from  people  aronnd  in  their  regards" 
br  personal  wclliiro,  or  fail  to  appropriate  thoir  shares 
if  life's  pleasures.  In  short,  that  which  is  above  set  forth 
M  the  belief  to  which  scienttBo  ethics  leads  us,  is  that 
vhich  men  do  really  believe,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  ' 
iboy  believe  they  believe. 

Finally  it  may  be  rein;irked  that  a  rational  egoism,  so  fai  I 
h>ni  implying  a  moro  egoistic  human  nature,  is  consistout  J 
rith  a  human  nature  that  is  less  egoistic.     For  excesi 
ine  dii'eetioD  do  not  prevent  excesses  in  the  opposite  direc* 
ion;  but  rather,  extreme  deviations  from  the  mean  on  one  I 
lead  to  extreme  deviations  on  the  other  side.     A  society  I 
which  the  most  exalted  principles  of  sulE-sacrifice  for  the  I 
nefit  of  nei<rbbours  iire    enunciated,    may  be  a  society  I 
vdiich  unscrupulous  sacrifice   of  alien  fellow-creatures  la  I 
t  only  tolerated   but  applauded.     Along   with  profcBM^fl  I 
iety  to  spread  these  exalted  principles  among  heatheus,    [ 
lere  may  go  tiie  deliberate  fustening  of  a  quarrel  upon  I 
iL-m    with    a    view    to    annexiug    their    territory.        Mea 
who  every  Suuiiay  Lave  listened  approvingly  to  injanctions 
carrying   the   regard   for   other  men  to    an    impracticable 
Qiteat,  may  yet  hire  themselves  out  to  alay,  at  the  word 
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of  comnmnd,  any  people  in  any  part  of  the  world,  utten^^ 
indiftei-ont  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter  fought  about. 
And  as  in  theea  casi-s  transceiiJeiit  altmism  in  theory  co- 
(exists  with  brutiil  pgoism  in  practii-e,  so,  (xmvorBoly,  a 
moru  qnalififd  altruism  m^y  have  for  its  oonootnttAiit  a 
griwtly  moddnttcd  egoism.  Fur  asserting  the  due  claims  nf 
•elf,  if,  hy  itii)ilicaiiou,  dmwing  a  limit  beyond  which  ihc 
HiuTiis  nre  undue ;  and  is,  by  conseqncocu,  briugiug  iota 
(fruiUr  otearuesa  thc-cUi-ns  oi  other*. 


OEAPTBB  XIL 

ALTKUISM  VERSUa  EGOISM. 

§  75.  If  we  define  altruism  as  being  all  action  which, 
iu  the  normal  course  of  things,  benefits  others  instead  of 
benefiting  self,  then,  from  the  dawn  of  Ufe,  altruism 
has  been  no  less  essential  than  egoism.  Though  primarily 
it  is  dependent  on  egoism,  yet  secondarily  egoism  is 
dependent  on  it. 

Under  altruism  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  I  take  in  the 
acts  by  which  ofispring  are  preserved  and  the  species 
maintained.  Moreover,  among  these  acts  must  be  included 
not  such  only  as  are  accompanied  by  consciousness,  but  also 
Buch  as  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  ofispring  without  mental 
representation  of  the  welfare — acts  of  automatic  altruism 
as  we  may  call  them.  Nor  must  there  be  left  out 
those  lowest  altruistic  acts  which  subserve  race-mainten- 
ance without  implying  even  automatic  nervous  processes 
— acts  not  in  the  remotest  sense  psychical,  but  in  a 
literal  sense  physical.  Whatever  action,  unconscious  or 
conscious,  involves  expenditure  of  individual  life  to  the 
end  of  increasing  life  in  other  individuals,  is  unquestionably 
altruistic  in  a  sense,  if  not  in  the  usual  sense ;  and  it  is  here 
needful  to  understand  it  in  this  sense  that  we  may  see  how 
conscious  altruism  grows  out  of  unconscious  altruism. 

The  nmplest  beings  habitually  multiply  by  spontaneous 
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liaiiiii).  PliysicHi  tiltniism  of  the  lowest  kind,  diflbrentfi 
frnm  [iliynicnl  egoism,  may  in  this  cose  be  considered  as  not 
yol  ttidcpondoTit  of  it.  For  since  thti  two  faalrea  which 
))pfora  fisaion  cutistituU'd  the  iudivttliitd,  do  not  on  dividtDj^ 
iliNHpp<-nr,  wo  innat  sny  that  though  the  indiriduixlity  of  tbf 
(jitn'ol  infusorium  or  other  protoEoon  is  lost  in  censing 
(ii  t)0  Miti(;Io,  yot  th»  old  individual  continues  to  exist  iu 
wm:Ii  of  tilt)  new  individtinls.  Whon,  however,  <ts  happena 
gonoriilly  with  these  smnlt^st  nnimals,  an  interrid  of  r|uipfl- 
nunoH  i-uds  in  the  bn^aking  up  of  the  whole  body  into  miuuto 
purtN,  woh  of  which  is  tlie  germ  of  a  young  one,  we  ace  tb« 
pnrrnt  untjnily  sncrificed  in  forming  progeny. 

Here  tiiigUl  bo  doscribpd  how  umong  crentures  of  higher 
irriuliM,  l)y  linaiim  or  gurnmntion,  pnrcnta  beqneath  parts  of 
thnir  bodii-i,  more  or  less  organiKed,  to  form  offapring  at 
tlio  coNt  of  tlit'ir  own  individualities.  Numerous  exftrnplm 
might  itlmi  be  given  of  the  ways  in  which  the  developmeul 
of  iiTA  ifl  oarried  to  the  extent  of  making  the  parental  bud; 
lil.i  Iu  more  tlmn  u  rdci'ptaclo  fur  them  :  the  implication  being 
■hat  ihoaocuinulationsof  nutriment  which  parental  acciviiiea 
)iuv«  Uid  up,  lire  di«pciitf>d  of  for  the  bouclit  of  posterity. 
And  thun  might  ho  dwelt  on  the  multiludiuous  cuses  whero, 
■a  goiiftrully  llimughtiut  the  iuaect-wortd,  maturity  hiiring 
buou  reached  and  a  now  geuemtioD  provided  for,  life  «im 
deolh  follows  tliu  satrilifes  m^de  for  prngi-ny, 

itut  |ra<ring  (1ii-»i<  lower  types  in  whii^b  the  i 
phyiiical  ordy,  or  in  which  it  is  physical  und  autom 
piychioal  ordy,  Ivt  us  attcend  to  those  in  which  it  ia  also,  to 
a  conKiderxblo  dugrun,  oonncious.  Though  in  birds  and 
mammals  such  parental  activities  as  are  guided  by  instinct, 
&re  accompanied  by  idtlier  no  represcntaiions  or  but  ntguo 
representations  of  tlio  bennfits  which  llin  young  reociva ; 
yet  there  arc  aUo  in  thorn  uctions  which  we  may  class  b» 
altruistic  in  the  higher  sense.  The  agitation  which  crestures 
of  thoso  chumos  shuw  when  their  young  are  in  dimgtT,  joined 
often  wiUi  etfurls  on  thetr  bchair,  as  well  ns  llie  gnof.^ 
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rfij-t'd  after  loss  of  their  young,  make  it  raanifest  that  it^ 

1  parental  ftltruism  haa  a  concomitant  of  emotion. 
I  Those  who  nnderstand   by  altruism   only  the   conscious 
ritice  of  self  to  others  arnwng  human  beings,  will  think  it 
■  range,  or  oven  absurd,  to  exti^nd  its  mcauiug  bo  widel^J^ 
Rut  the  justification  fordoing  this  is  greater  than  hns  thai 
mt  appeared.     I  do  not  mea-j   merely  tliat  in  the  cimrse  0 
'otution,  there  has  been  »  progress  through  infinitesimal 
vrndntions  from  purely  physical  nnd  anconsoioua  sncrifices  c 
Shu  individuij  for  the  welfare  of  thu  spcuics,  ap  to  si 
eoneciously  inado.     I  mean  that  from  tirat  to  last  the  sacriJ 
ficts  ard,  when  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  of  the  sam^ 
^esaential  nature :  to  the  last,  as  at  first,  there  is  invuWfd  a 
I  of  bodily  substance.     When    a   part   of  the   parents 
(ody  is  detached  in  the  shape  of  gc-ramule,  or  egg,  or  fcetiisJ 
9  material  sacriSce  is  conspicuous ;  and  when  the  n 
(i'^lds  milk  by  absorbing  which   the  young  one  grows, 
uinot  be  questioned  that  there  is  also  a  material  sacrifice 
Int  though  a  material  sacrifice  is   not   manifest  wl 
Foung  are  benefited  by  activities  on  their  behalf ;  yet,  i 
a  effort  can  be  made  without  aa  equivalent  waste  of  tissuaa 
1  08  the  bodily  loss  is  proportionate  to  the  expenditure 
uAt  takes  place  without  reimborsemeut  in  food  cousnmedj 
follows    tlial    efforts   made   in    fostering    oH'spring   did 
rally  represent  a  part  of   the  parental  substance  ;  which  il 
iiow  gireu  indirectly  inateatl  of  directly. 

Self-sac ri Gee,  then,  is  no  less  primordial  ihun  self-preser- 
FAtion.     Being  in  its  simple  physical  form  absolutely  c 
itryfor  the  continuance  of  life   from  the  beginning;  anjil 
leing  extended  under  its  autoni^itic  form,  as  indispensabloB 
t  msintenancc  of  race  in  types  considerably  advanced ;  andl 
Bliig  developed  to  its  semi-conscious  and  conscious  (orms)^ 

mg  with  the  continued  and  complicated  attendance 
nich  the  otTrtpring  of  superior  ci-eaturea  are  brought  tofl 
iturity;  altruism  has  been  evolving  siniuUanoously  with! 
ioisin.      As   was  pointed   out    in    an   early  chapter, 
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EninG  superiorities  whicli  have  ennbletl  tbe  io^iriiliii 
preserve  itself  better,  hnve  «iialiled  it  belter  to  pivservo  &o 
iiidivtdiiiils  derived  from  it;  and  eacli  bi<;1ier  spracs,  osinjf 
ita  itnproved  faciiltips  primarily  for  egoistio  buni:fil,  bus 
spread  in  proportion  ss  ib  has  med  tbom  secondarily  Tor 
ri'triiixtio  bent-fit. 

ITio  imperativeness  of  altrnisra  as  thus  understood,  ia, 
mdecd,  no  less  thnn  tbe  itnpei-ativoncssof  eguism  was  abowQ 
to  be  in  the  last  chitpter.  For  while,  on  the  one  bnnd,  a 
falliug  short  of  normal  egoistic  acta  entails  enfeoblemvHt 
or  loBH  of  life,  mid  therolore  loss  of  ability  to  pcftorra  altru- 
istic nets ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  defi-ct  of  oltniistio  ncta 
fin  cnuiioe  death  of  offspring  or  inadeqtuito  devetopmcut  of 
thoto,  involves  disappeni'unce  ^m  future  generations  oftbo 
nature  that  is  not  altruistic  enough — go  decreiLiiug  tW 
nvomgo  egnism.  In  shopt,  every  species  is  conliiionlly 
purifjing  itself  from  tho  unduly  egoislic  individuals,  wbtlci 
tbure  are  being  lost  to  it  the  unduly  ultrui!>tic  individuals. 

^  70.  As  thcro  Ims  been  an  ndvanoe  fay  drgrL'ra  from 
anconscioUB  piiivntid  altniisni  tu  conscioua  ptrentnl  nllraiam 
nf  tho  liigbeat  kind,  so  Iins  there  been  an  advaneu  by 
degrees  fn)in  tho  iillruism  of  tlio  family  to  social  altruism. 

A  fact  to  bo  firat  noted  is  tlmt  only  wJiero  altruistic  luL^ 
tiona  in  tho  domostio  group  have  reuchi-d  liigMy-devloped 
formK,  do  tlii-ro  arise  coiiditiotis  ninking  possiblo  full  duro- 
lopmcnt  of  altruistic  n-lationa  in  tiio  political  group. 
Tribi-a  in  which  promiscuity  provaiU  or  iu  n-hicli  the 
mnrital  relations  opo  h-aiisitory,  and  tribes  in  which  poly- 
andry entaila  in  anotbrr  wiiy  indefinito  ri'lationsbipit,  ur-t 
iiidipahtu  of  mueli  organ ination.  Nor  do  pi'oplcs  who  are 
liabituiilly  p<ilygiunnus,  whow  thumsolves  ablu  to  tiilco  oa 
llinao  bigh  forinx  of  sociid  co-operation  wliiirh  ilematid  duo 
taboniiu.'itiou  of  s.lf  to  others.  Only  whero  monogniuta 
marriage  has  becomo  g<moral  and  evintually  univcrKal — 
Doly  wburo  thcro  baro  cousuquently  been  estaUialimi 
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llospst  tics  of  blood — only  where  family  aUruism  has  bet 
■lOGt  fuslered,  lias  sociiil  ahriiiam  beoome  conspicuoas.      It 

•eds  but  to  recall  the  compound  foima  of  the  Aryan  family 
as  descnbed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  otliera,  to  see  that 
iiiuily  feeling,  first  extending  itself  to  the  gens  and  tlio 
I'ibe,  and  afterwards  to  the  socu-ty  formed  of  relitcd  tvibes, 

ri'pared  the  way  for  feliuw  feeling  among  citizens  no! 
pf  the  same  stcck. 

Recognizing  this  natural  ti-ansition,  we  are  hnre  cliicHjj 
BQcerned  to  observe  that  throm^hout  the  latter  stages  o 
be  progress,  as  throughout  the  former,  increase  of  egitistM 
nti^Eactions  hna  depended  on  growth  of  regurd  for  til 
ntisfactious  of  others.  On  contemphtting  a  line  of  saccesd 
i  parents  njid  ofTspi-ing,  we  see  that  each,  enabled  whilfl 
•onng  to  live  by  the  siiccifices  predecessors  make  for  it,  itself 
Dakes,  when  adult,  equivalent  sacrirites  for  successoi 

lat  in  di-'fault  of  this  general  balancing  of  benefits  n 
ty  beneBts  given,  the  line  dies  out.  Similarly,  it  is  manifeail 
bat  in  a  society  ench  generation  of  meiftbers,  indebted  foi 
uch   benefits   as    social    organizatiun  yields  them    to  pre 

iding  generations,  who  have  by  theii-  sacrltices  elaborate^ 
bia  organization,  are  called  on  to  make  for  succeeding 
[enemtions  such  kindred  sacrifices  as  shall  at  least  maing 
kin  this  organization,  if  they  do  not  improve  it :  the  nltei^ 
Attve  being  decay  and  eventual  dissolution  of  the  societyj 
nplying  gi-udual  decrease  in  the  egoistic  salisEactions  of  il 

tembers. 
And  now  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  several  ways  Hi 

hich,  tinder  social  conditions,  personal  welfare  depends  o 
ue  regard  for  t!ie  welfare  of  others.     Already  the  couclo** 
bns  to  be  dnwn  have    been    foreshadowed.      As  in   ihs 

tapt«ron  the  biological  view  were  implied   the  inferences 

r6nite1y  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter;  so  in  the  chapter  on 
I  Bociijlogical   view  were  implied    the  inferences  to  I 

pfinitcl^  set  forth  hL-re.     Sandiy  of  these  are  trite  enonghjd 


bat  t)i«y  nimt  nerertlic^eaii  be  speciSed,  since  the  sliM 

{  77.  Firsi  to  be  dc«li  wiili  otmm  tlia(  negatin  nltniiiiiii 
■inplnd  bj  KDcb  oarbing  of  Uu;  eguiHic  impulses  as  {•rercnu 
direct  augiMSiotu 

A*  htbxe  Aawn,  if  men  instead  of  firing  nepant«ly  mn 
lu  «iiito  for  dciimos  or  {or  oUier  purposes,  the;  mudt  St-n> 
rally  raaf)  a»ara  gmtd  tlna  eril  &\)Di  tbe  onioo.  On  the 
Mfocige,  ndi  niut  Inso  teas  from  (be  Bntagonisms  of  tboee 
wttb  wbon  be  is  associaU'd,  tbait  be  gaiiu  by  tbe  associaiiun. 
At  tbe  ODlaet,  tbertfore,  ibat  tDcreaae  of  egoistic  eatis^ictiotu 
which  the  social  state  briogs,  can  be  porchased  only  by 
altnuam  auffirivnt  to  cause  some  reoognitkto  of  others' 
dainu :  if  not  a  Tolirotaj^'  recogaHioo,  attU,  ■  coiopolaory 
rvoognitioB. 

Whilv  tlie  rrcogfnitJoa  is  but  of  that  lowest  kind  doe  to 
dread  of  n-laliattun,  or  of  pretuTibed  pnoudimenl,  tbo 
egoislio  gain  frum  associatioD  is  small;  and  it  become* 
oonsidetable  only  u  the  recognitioB  becomes  rolnntary — 
that  ia,  more  altmietic  Wbcre,  aa  among  some  uf  the 
wihl  Anstraliacs,  th^rre  cxi$t«  no  limit  to  tbe  right  of  tbe 
strongvat,  and  the  men  6^t  to  get  pos^easion  of  wumra 
while  tbe  wirea  of  one  man  fight  among  themwi-es  about 
him,  tbe  pnrvoit  of  ^coistic  satUfactions  is  greatly  impeded. 
Ik-flidea  thu  bodily  p.iin  oocasionully  girc-n  toeach  bycgufli'rt, 
and  tbe  more  or  U-sa  of  sobi^-({iieni  inability  to  achiere 
petaonal  oods,  tfaera  is  the  waste  of  energy  eu[a>Ii'd  in 
mnialaining  readint«s  for  self-defence,  and  there  is  tba 
accompanying  occopation  of  ooascionam-ss  by  emotions  that 
are  on  the  avera;^  of  caaes  disagrveablo.  Uonwer,  tbe 
primary  end  of  salcty  in  presence  of  extcrual  foes  u  ill. 
attaiucid  in  proportion  as  there  are  iniemiJ  animositioe ; 
•uch  furihor<>uce  of  satisfiul i»ns  as  industrial  co-operation 
bring*  cannot  bo  had ,  and  there  ia  little  motive  to  lubosr 
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Ibr  extra  benefits  when  tlio  products  of  Uibour  are  inaocurei   ' 
And  from  this  enrly  stage  to  coinpanitively  lat^j  stages,  wo 
may  trace  in    the  wearing  ol'  arms,  in   the  cjirrying  on  of 
f;imi]y  feuds,  and  in  the  taking  of  daily  precantioua  forsafety, 
tlie  ways  in  wbidi  the   egoistic   satisfactions  of  each  araj 
diminished   by  deficiency  ol  that   altruism    which   checks  f 
M-cvert  injury  of  others. 

^b    The  private  interests  of  the  individual  are  on  the  areragej 

Bwtter  subserved,  not  only   in    proportion    as    he    himselti 

Ptfraiiis  from  direct  agfjression,  but  also,  on  the  average,  in 

proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  diminishing  the  aggressions  of 

his  fellows  on  one  another.     Tho  prcvulence  o I' antagonisms 

among  those  around,   impedes  the  activities  carried  on  by  J 

each  in  pursuit  of  satisf.ictions  j    and   by  causing  disonler 

makes  the  honeficiul  resalis  of    activities   more  doubtful. 

^Mlence,  each    profits   egoistically  from  the    growth   of  aal 

^Bltruism  wliich  leads  each  to  aid  iu  preventing  or  dimini^bingl 

^Btltors'  violence. 

^K   Tho  like  holds  when  we  pass  to  that   aliruism   which  I 
^Bestrains   the    uudue    egoism    displayed    in     breaches    of  J 
^eontract.     General  acceptance   of  the  maxim  that  honesty  * 
itf  the  beat  policy,   implies  general  experience  that  griiti- 
fication  of   the   self-regarding   feelings   is  eventually  fur- 
thered   by  such  checking  of  them   as  maintains    equitable 
^^ealioga.     And  here,  as  before,  ejich  is  personally  interested  J 
^^b  secnriug  good  treatment  of  his  fellows  by   one  another 
Vfor    in    countless   ways    evils    are    entailed   on   each   byl 
the    prevalence   of   frauduieut  transactions.     As  everyone  J 
knows,   the  larger  the  number  of  a  shopkeeper's  hills  left  | 
uofiaid  by  some  customers,  the  higher  must  be  the  prices  1 
which  other  customers  pay.     The  more  manufacturers  lose 
by  deft-ctive  raw  materials  or  by  carelessness  of  workmen, 
_,the  more  must  they  charge  for  t!:eir  fabrics  to  buyere.     The 
fSR  trustworthy  people  are,  tho   higher  rises  the  rate  of 
Mt,  the  Uirger  becomes  the  amount  of  capital  hoarded, 
B  greater  are  the  impediments  to  industry.     The  furihei 
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tnuiera  Kod  people  in  p'neral  go  bcjoad  their  laeans,  mad 
hv|K>tlit?vste  the  propL-rt^  of  others  in  specalstion.  the  nuirs 
svrions  nre  those  commercial  panics  which  bring  disastuf* 
im  muliitudi'S  ikiid  injurioa^Iy  »aV-ct  all. 

This  introduces  us  to  yt-t  a  third  way  in  which  sttob  pef^ 
ft'inal  welfare  as  rvsulu  from  (he  proportioning  of  benefiti 
gaini-d  U>  labours  p^reo,  depends  on  the  making  of  certain 
BnrriGcrs  tyv  social  wdtiro.  Tho  man  who,  exprnding  hit 
(intTgicB  wholly  on  private  atTiiirs  nrfuses  lo  take  troubl* 
about  public  atlMr?,  pluniiuf^  himsulf  on  bis  wisdom  ia 
minding  his  own  basinet,  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  hm 
own  buxintM  ia  mnde  possible  only  by  mmntonnDOO  of  • 
htwlthy  wtcinl  sIaIc,  and  that  be  loses  nil  n,)und  by  difbettva 
giirt'rnwontul  amn^-mi-nts.  \Vhere  Ihore  are  nuuiy  lilc^ 
mindfd  with  hiuisclf — whi're,  as  a  eouajtim-mw,  offices  codm 
to  bo  IiIIihI  by  political  adveaturers  and  opinion  is  snsyed 
by  dumagi>}{ues — where  bribery  vitiutes  the  administraticNi 
of  ihu  law  and  mnVcs  fmndnlcnt  Stale-transactions  habitual; 
hi^avy  pt'italtii-s  fall  on  the  cotnmuniiy  at  largo,  and,  among 
other*,  on  ihiwo  who  have  thns  done  everything  tor  skU 
find  iiiithiug  ft)r  «oci«-ly.  Their  inTestmcnta  are  ioaecure; 
rt'coTi'ry  of  their  tlobtd  in  liillicuU  ;  and  oven  their  Uvva 
arc  h-**  sari)  than  thi-y  w»uld  otherwise  have  bom. 

So  that  on  such  nllruiaiio  ai-tions  as  arw  implikd,  Gretly  ia 
beinn  ju^t,  MUMiidlv  in  seeing  JH»tic«  done  bt-iweoii  olhors> 
and  ihiKily  in  npholding  and  improving  the  agt-ncira  by 
which  jtiKtioe  is  adrainisU-rctJ,  dvpi-nd,  iu  large  mctuuro, 
(he  cg(<i»tic  statisracUnns  of  t-ach. 

5  78.  But  the  identification  of  personal  adrantngo  wiih 
the  advantage  of  f.-llow-citi»-ii»  is  much  wider  than  tlti*. 
In  vnrions  other  wny*  the  wi-lUb.iug  of  each  h»ps  and  liilU 
with  tho  well-b»-ing  of  all. 

A  wfak  mao  left  to  pruritic  for  bis  own  wants,  sufTers  by 
getting  smaller  amonnta  of  tooA  and  otht-r  n.^^.-Hsarics  t 
ho  miilht  gH  wen)  he  stroLger.    In  a  community  fonp™ 
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ik  meo,  who  divide  their  lubonrs  and  oxcliange  tlie  prfl 
ducts,  all  BufTer  evils  frmn  tlie  wciknpsa  of  their  fellowa. 
The  qoantity  of  each  kitid  nf  produi^t  is  mnde  deficient  by 
the  dufii^ienry  oF  labooring  puwpr ;  and  the  share  eaoh_ 
gfts  for  aoch  share  of  his  own  product  as  he  cfin  t 
to  give,  ia  relatively  amall.  Just  aa  the  tnainteiiance  i 
[taupera,  hospital  patients,  inmntcs  of  asylums,  and  othe: 
who  consnnie  but  do  not  produce,  leaves  to  be  divided 
•mong  prudaccrs  a  STiiallcr  Btocic  of  commodities  than  would 
exist  were  there  no  incnpubleaj  so  mast  there  be  loft  a 
Bmaller  stock  of  commoditieB  to  be  divided,  the  greater  t 
namber  of  incfHcient  produccrsj  or  the  greater  the  averogi 
deficiency  of  produting  power.  Hence,  whatever  ducrease^ 
the  strength  of  men  in  general  restricts  the  gratificationa  o 
each  by  making  the  meana  to  them  dearer. 

Mure  directly,  and  more  obviously,  dooa  the  bodily  v 
being  of  his  fellowa  concern  him  ;  for  thfir  bodily  ili-boinj 
when  it  takes  certaiu  shapes,  ia  apt  to  bring  simitar  boi 
ill-being  on  him.  If  he  is  not  liimssit  attacked  by  chol 
or  amall-pox,  or  typhus,  when  it  invades  his  neighbourhood, 
he  oflun  Buffei-3  a  penalty  through  his  belongings.  Under 
Conditions  spreading  it,  his  wife  catches  diphtheria,  or  liia 
lervsiit  ia  laid  np  with  soirlet  fever,  or  his  children  take  now 
this  and  now  that  infections  disorder.  Add  together  the 
immediate  and  remote  evils  brought  on  him  yenr  after  yet 
by  epidemics,  and  it  bticom'-s  manifest  that  hia  egoistv 
Mtisfactions  are  greatly  furthered  by  such  allruistie  ac 

rt.-nder  diai.ase  less  prevalent. 

With  the  mental,  ns  well  iia  with  the  bodily,  etntos  of  felloi 
jCHizena,  Ma  enjoyments  are  in  multitudinouB  ways  boinid  □ 

Itiipidity  like  weakness  nu3<.-8  the  cost  of  commndir 
Vhere  farming  is  unimproved,  the  prices  of  food  are  higlu 
tima  they  would  else  be  ;  where  antiijuatid  routine  maintain) 
itself  in  trade,  the  needless  expense  of  distribution  weighs 
all  J  where  thtrre  if,  no  inventiveness,  everyone  loses  the  benai 
Itta  which  improved  appliances  ditiiiae.    Other  than  economll 
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evils  come  from  t!ie  average  untntelligenco — periodically 
tbroiigb  tht!  mnnias  and  panics  thnt  arise  becauite  tradora 
rusli  in  herds  all  to  buy  or  all  to  sell ;  and  liubitually  tlirou^li 
the  mal- ad  mini  strati  on  of  justice,  which  people  and  rulurs 
ntike  disregard  while  pursuing  this  or  that  legislative  will-o'* 
ihe-wisp.  Closer  and  cicnrer  is  the  dependence  of  his  personal 
satisfactions  on  others'  mental  states,  which  each  exptTicncps 
in  his  household.  Uu punctuality  and  want  of  systeoi  arc 
perpetual  sources  of  annoyance.  The  unski  I  fulness  of  the 
cook  causes  frequent  vexalion  and  occasional  indigestioo. 
Lack  of  forethought  in  the  housemaid  leads  to  a  fall  OTor  & 
bucket  in  a  dark  passagu.  Aiid  inattention  to  a  message 
or  forgetfulnees  in  delivering  it,  entails  failure  in  ma 
important  engagetnent.  Each,  therefore,  beuelits  e^istically 
by  such  altruism  as  aids  in  raiaing  the  avera;^o  intelligence. 
I  do  not  mean  such  altruism  as  taxes  mtepayera  that 
children's  minds  may  be  filled  wiih  diites,  and  names,  and 
gossip  about  kings,  and  iiiu'iatives  of  battles,  and  other 
useless  information,  no  amount  of  which  will  niuke  thotn 
capable  workers  or  good  citizens ;  but  I  mean  such  altruism 
%»  helps  to  spreiul  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  thingi  aud 
to  cultivate  the  power  of  applying  that  knowledge. 

Yet  again,  each  has  a  private  interest  iu  public  mumis 
and  profits  by  improving  them.  Kot  in  large  ways  only, 
by  aggressions  and  breneliea  of  contract,  by  adulter;itionfl 
and  short  measures,  does  eneh  siilfer  from  the  general 
iinconscicutiousness ;  but  in  more  numerous  small  wajrs. 
Now  it  is  through  tlie  uutriilhfulness  of  one  who  | 
good  character  to  a  bad  servant ;  now  it  i&  by  the  roeklu 
HUM  of  a  laundress  who,  using  bleaching  agents  to  4 
trouble  in  wushing,  destroys  his  linen  ;  now  it  is  by  Ui« 
BctuJ  falsehood  of  railway  pattieugers  who,  by  dispersed 
ctiata,  make  him  believe  that  all  the  seats  in  a  coiupiir:- 
nicut  arc  taken  wheu  they  are  not.  Yesterday  tlHi 
illness  of  his  child  due  to  foul  g'li^es,  led  to  the  diseovLTj 
of  a  drain  thai  had  become  choked  because  it  was  ill-i 
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'l»y  n  dishonest  bailder  nudcr  supervision  of  a  careless  i 
'Iribcil  surveyor.  To-day  workmen  employed  to  rectify*! 
ig  on  bim  cost  and  inconvenienco  by  dawdling;  and 
tlteir  low  standard  of  work,  determined  by  the  unionist 
principle  that  the  better  workers  must  not  discredit  the 
worse  by  exceeding  them  in  efficiency,  he  may  trace  to 
Ihe  immoral  belief  that  tho  unworthy  should  fare  as 
well  as  the  worthy.  To-morrow  it  tunis  out  that  business 
fi)r  the  plumber  has  been  provided  by  damage  whicli  the 
bricklayers  hiive  done. 

IDS  tlie  improvement  of  others,  physically,  intcllectunlljd 
hnd  morally,  personally  concerns  each;  since  their  impel 
Jt-ctions  tell  iu  raising  the  cost  of  all  the  commodities  1 
buys,  in  increasing  the  taxes  and  rates  he  pays,  and  in  t! 

isses  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  daily  brought  on  hii 
ethers'  carelessness,  stupidiiy,  ur  uucouscieutioainess. 


§  79.  Very  obvious  are  certain  more  immediate  connesioi 
letween  personal  welfare  and  ministration  to  the  welfare 
lose  around.  The  evils  snlfcred  by  those  whose  behavioi 
I  unsympathetic,  and  the  benefits  to  self  which  uuseLli 
induct  brings,  show  these. 

That  anyone  should  have  formulated  his  experience 
lying  that  the  conditions  to  success  are  a  hard  heart  and 
)und  digesti'^n,  is  marvellous  considering  the  many  proofa 
lat  success,  even  of  a  material  kind,  greatly  depending  as  it 
OCE  on  the  good  offices  of  others,  is  furthered  by  whatever 
irentes  goodwill  in  otiiers.  The  contriist  between  the  pros- 
ity  of  those  who  to  but  moderate  abilities  join  natures 
fhtch  beget  friendships  by  thciT  kindliness,  and  the  adver- 
ity  of  those  who,  though  possessed  of  superior  facultiua  and 
nater  nc(|nirements,  arouse  diBiiices  by  their  harduess  or 
idiffin^nce,  should  force  upon  all  the  truth  that  egoistic 
ijoyments  are  aided  by  altruistic  actions, 
Thia  increase  of  personal  bentfil  achieved  by  benefitinf 
hut  partially   achieved   wliere  a  selfish   moti' 
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prompts  tlie  Bpeminyly-nnnelfish  act:  it  is  fully  ac-hiei 
only  where  the  act  is  rmlly  onselfisli.  Tliough  sorviccB 
rendered  with  the  view  of  eonie  time  profiting  by  recipro- 
cnted  Borviccs,  answer  to  a  certain  extent ;  yet,  ordiwArily, 
they  answer  only  to  the  extent  of  liring'ing  pqiiivuli-nts  of 
reciprocated  services.  Those  which  bring  more  than  equi- 
vnlenta  are  those  not  prompted  by  any  thoughts  of 
equivalonts.  Fur  uLvionnly  it  ia  the  Bpontnneou»  onttiow  of 
good  nature,  not  in  the  Inrger  acts  of  life  only  but  in  nil  ita 
di^ils,  which  generates  in  those  around  the  attachment* 
prompting  unstinted  benevolence. 

Bottides  furthering  prosperity,  other-regarding  aelioDB 
conduce  to  solf-regariling  grnti Mentions  by  geni>niting  a 
gonial  environiuent.  With  tlie  Byinpalhotic  being  everyono 
f>.i'U  more  sympathy  than  with  others.  A.I1  conduct  them- 
Sflves  with  more  than  usual  aminbility  to  a  person  who 
hourly  discloses  a  lovHble  nature.  Such  a  one  is  praoiicidly 
Burrouuded  by  a  world  ol  better  pt-oplo  than  one  who 
is  less  attractive.  If  we  contnkst  the  6tat«  of  a  man 
possessing  all  thu  material  means  to  happiness,  but  tsolntcd 
by  his  absolute  egoiBm,  with  tho  sintb  of  an  altruielio 
man  n-hitively  poor  in  meana  but  rich  in  frieuds,  we  uwy 
eee  that  varioud  grntificaliona  uot  to  h&  purchased  by 
monoy,conio  in  abundance  to  thu  last  and  arc  inaccvesible  to 
the  first. 

While,  then,  there  is  one  hind  ot  other-rcgnrdingii 
furthering  the  prosperity  of  fcllow-citisens  at  large, 
•dinita  of  being  detibemttfly  pursued  from  motives  that  ar* 
remotely  st-lf-regnitling — the  conviction  being  that  {>ersonal 
well-being  depends  in  large  mc-nsuro  on  tho  well-being  <rf 
•ociety — there  iaaa  additional  kind  of  other- regarding  • 
having  in  it  no  uh-mcnt  of  conncioua  sclf-re^anl, 
uevtirtheleas  couduco  grciitly  to  eguiittic  euliafnctioaa. 

{80.  Yet  other  rootles exiit  in  which  egoism  nnqiiali[ic1  by 
■Itruiiuu  liaLituallj  laib.    It  dimiuinhes  ihti  totality  of  egois 


pteosnre  by  dimiaisblng  in  sefcral  dii-uctions  the  c^padn 
for  pleasure. 

Self. gratifications,  considered  sepfiratoly  or  in  the  aggre- 
gste,  lose  thL'ir  inlensittea  bj  that  too  great  perxistonco  in 
tliem  which  results  if  they  are  mnde  the  pxclusive  olijeota  of 
pursuit.  The  law  th»t  funotioii  enlnils  waste,  and  tliat 
(UcuIti^B  yielding  pleasure  by  their  action  cannot  neD  inces- 
santly  without  exhaustion  and  accompanying  satiety,  has 
tlie  implication  that  intervals  during  which  altruistic  acti- 
Titles  absorb  the  energies,  are  inttTvala  during  nhiuh  tha 
cwpncity  for  egoistic  plensnre  is  recovering  its  full  degree. 
Tha  fienjsitiveneas  to  purely  personal  enjoymentB  is  maiu- 
t^ned  at  a  higher  pilch  by  tliose  who  minister  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  others,  thiin  it  is  by  those  who  devote  themsi^'lves 
wholly  to  persoiuil  enjoyments. 

This  which  is  raaniTcst  even  while  the  tide  of  life  is  liiifh, 
becomes  still  more  manifest  as  life  ebbs.  It  is  in  maturity 
ftcd  old  age  that  we  egpeciully  see  how,  as  egoistie  plen- 
eares  grow  fainf,  altruistic  actiuua  come  in  to  revive  thein  in 
new  forms.  The  contrast  between  the  child's  d>^light  in 
the  novelties  daily  revealed,  and  the  indirt'erence  which 
comes  as  the  world  around  grows  familiar,  until  in  adult  lito 
there  remain  comparntively  few  things  tliat  are  greatly 
enjoyed,  draws  from  all  the  rcHecLiori  that  as  years  go  by 
pli^HSures  pull.  And  to  those  who  ihiiik,  it  beoomea  clear 
tiiat  only  through  sympathy  can  ph-asUrea  be  indirectly 
gained  from  things  that  havo  ceased  to  yield  pleiLsures 
directly.  In  the  gratifications  derived  by  parents  from  the 
pmtifiCHtions  of  their  ofi'spring,  this  is  conspicuously  shown, 
IVite  Bs  is  the  remark  tliat  men  livi.-  afresh  in  their  cliildren, 
it  ia  needful  bore  to  set  it  down  as  reminding  us  of  the  way 
in  which,  as  the  egoistic  satisfncMons  in  lifg  fade,  altruism 
limuws  them  while  it  Iransfig'tres  them. 

We  are  thus  introduced  to  a  more  general  conaiileratimi 

■ilu'  eg-iisiic  aspect  of  altruistic  pleasure.     Not,   indeed, 


tliuL  tliiB  is  thu  plane  for  diacussiDi^  the  qnestioa  wh 
tlio  egiiutio  t'liitiient  cia  be  excluded  from  altruism  ;  nor 
in  it  tho  pisce  fur  diatin^usliing  between  the  altrnuim 
wliii^h  is  pursuod  with  a  foresight  of  tho  pleaaonihha 
'deling  to  bp  ocliiiTcd  throngh  it,  and  tho  altraism  whicht 
ll>aii){h  it  achiuvcs  this  plunsiiruhle  feeling,  does  not  nuk« 
pursuit  of  it  A  motive.  Here  wo  me  concerued  with  the  fact 
thiit,  whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly  gained,  the  siutt: 
iif  mind  ocoompAiiying  altruistic  action,  being  a  pli.'asurahte 
•itiitri,  is  to  be  counted  in  the  sum  of  pleasures  which  the 
indtvidiiiil  van  roci'ivo;  and  in  this  sense  cannot  beother  than 
cguiitic.  That  wo  must  so  regard  h  is  provod  on  observing 
that  thii  pl>-aHiin<,  lik^  ph'OEures  in  gem-ral,  conduces  to  thu 
jihj'Bicnl  i)r(iii[inrit.j"  iif  the  ego.  As  every  other  ugreeablu 
imolion  mint'"  thu  tidoof  life,  so  does  the  agreeable  emotion 
whii'h  art'nrnpnniuH  a  boneTidt-nl  deed.  Aa  it  cannot  be 
di<iii<'d  that  Ihu  pidn  causoil  by  tho  sight  of  suffering, 
dvpmiiii'M  thu  vital  functions — sometimes  oven  to  tlie  oxtout 
of  nrruvling  the  henrt'e  action,  as  in  one  who  btints  on 
KneinK  A  Murgiral  i)pi:<mli<in;  so  neither  can  it  be  denied 
Ihitt  tho  jiiy  fi-lt  in  wiuicHMng  others'  joy  exalts  tho  vital 
fiiRi'tioni.  Hence,  however  much  we  may  hcsilale  to 
kUniiatiu  plcnsuru  na  n  higher  kind  of  cg^Mftic  pleaaare, 
nr«  ol)ltg<'d  to  n^ci'gniso  the  fact  that  its  imnicdiato 
tn  unginonting  life  and  so  furthering  personal  well-being, 
■ru  liko  thoNC  of  pleoHureit  that  are  directly  egoistic.  And 
th«  corollary  drawn  must  be  that  pure  egoism  is,  even  in  its 
immodinte  results,  less  sacccHsfully  egoistic  than  is  thu 
(■g»i>m  duly  qnalilied  by  altruism,  which,  besides  achieTinfr 
iidditinuoJ  ph'ni>un-8,  aohioves  also,  through  raised  vitoUlj'f 
a  grcuitcr  capiu-ity  for  iiloaaures  in  gwiieral. 

'I'hat  the  rango  of  costhetic  gr:itifi cations  is  widor 
Bllruistio  nature  than  for  the  egoitstio  naturo,  is  atao 
not  to   be  overlooked.     The  joys  and   sorrows  of  bum 
boings  form  a  chief  element  in  the  subject-matter  uf  i 
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ALTSCISU    VERSUS    EnOlPH. 

Estiij   evi<leiitly  tLe   pleasures  wbich  art  gives  increase  i 
Jju  fellow- fee  ling  with  tht-se  joys  and  sorrows  etfeugtlie 

s  contrast  early  poetry  occupied   mainly  witb  wnr  and  ] 

ratifying  the  savtigij    iiistincta  by  descriptions  of  bloody  I 

jrictories,  witU  tlio  poetry  of  modern  timesj  in  whicli  thej 

nnguinnry   forms   bot  a  small   part  wliiltf  a   large   purb,.  i 

dealing  wiiU  tlie  gentlor  affections,  enlists  tbe  feulinga  of  J 

r'ftders  on  belinlf  of  the  weak  ;  we  are  shown  that  with  the  I 

ri'lopincnt  of    a  more  aUriii&tic  nature,  there  has   biien  j 

|e|Jeiied  a  sphere  of  enjoyment  inaccessible  to  the  callui 

^t§tu  of  barbarous  times.     So,  too,  between   the  fiction  otA 

0  piist  and  the  fiction  of  the  present,  there  is  the  differonca  I 

Uiat  while  the  one  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  j 

Soings  of  the  ruling  classes,  Eind  found  its  plots  in  their  J 

tntngonisms  and  deeds  of  violcoce,  the  other,  chicSy  taking  I 

B  of  peaceful  life  for  its  subjects,  and  to  a  considerable  ] 

bxtent  the  lite  of  the  humbler  classes,  discIoseB  a  new  world  j 

f  interCitt  in  the  every-day  pleasures  and  pains  of  ordinary  J 

Kiple.     A  lilce  conlnist  exists  between  early  and  late  form 

wit  plastic   art.     When  not  represcuting   acts    of   worship, 

(be    wall-sculptuves    and   wuU-paintings   of   the   Assyrians 

■nd  Bgypiiiius,  or  the  decorutions  of  temples  among   thaa 

,  represented  deeds  of  conquest;  whereas  in  modoni 
Ifimes,  while  the  works  which  glorify  destructive  activities 
a  leas  numerous,  there  are  an  iucreasinj^  number  of  works' 
rntifyiug  to  the  kindlier  sentiments  of  epectniors 
'  that  those  who  care  nothing  about  the  feelings  o£  1 
father  beings  are,  hy  impbcation,  shut  out  from  a  wide  ,1 
ptDge  of  tBsthetic  pleasures,  it  needs  but  to  ask  whether  mea  ] 
jfrhu  delight  in  dog-tights  may  be  expeeted  to  appreciate  J 
peetlloven's  A'ielaid<i,  or  whether  Tcunyson's  In  Mciimi-iain  , 
voold  greatly  more  a  gimg  of  convicts. 


$  81. 
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From  the   dawn  of   lite,   then,  egoism  has  beOBJ 
IS  alti  uisin   hua  beeti  depeudeatf 
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THB   9ATA  OF   BTHIOl. 

Dpon  egoism ;  aod  tn  the  coan«  of  erolarioB  tbe  i 
services  of  the  two  Iiave  been  incrsoaing. 

The  phTsical  ftod  nncnnscious  eelF-s>crifiee  of  pareots  to 
form  ofispring,  which  the  lowest  living  things  dispUf  frum 
huurto  hour,  shows  us  in  its  priniilire  form  the  nUruian 
which  makes  possible  tho  egoism  of  indii'itlanl  )i&9  and 
growth.  As  we  asc«nd  to  bi^her  gradra  of  creaturea^  tfats 
parental  sHniistn  becomes  a  direct  yielding  np  of  only  part 
of  the  body,  joined  with  nn  incrcMsing  contribution  from  the 
remainder  in  the  »hape  of  tissue  wasited  in  efforts  made  on 
behalf  of  progeny.  Tliis  indirect  Eacritic«  of  anbMtancti, 
replacing  more  and  more  the  direct  sncnfiee  as  pnrenial 
altruism  becomes  higher,  continues  to  the  last  to  reprx^'iteal 
also  altruism  which  is  other  than  parental ;  since  r.hii,  loo, 
implies  loss  of  suhatiincc  in  tnalciiig  efforts  lliat  do  not  bring 
Ihi-ir  return  in  pi-rsonnl  a|;gmndi.stiment. 

After  noting  how  among  mankind  pareutnl  altniitm  and 
family  altruism  pa&a  into  social  altruism,  we  obserred  tliat  a 
Bocie^,  bke  a  Bpeeiea,  survives  only  on  condition  that  each 
generation  of  its  members  sli.tll  yield  to  the  next,  beDefita 
equivalent  to  those  it  has  rcci-ivvd  from  the  lost.  And  this 
implies  that  earn  for  the  hmily  must  be  supplemented  by 
care  f»r  the  society. 

Fulness  of  cgoislic  sntinfnctioDS  in  the  ossociatetl  stale, 
di-peuding  primarily  on  tnaititcnanceof  the  normal  relation 
between  efforts  expended  and  benefits  obtained,  whieb 
underlies  all  life,  implies  an  altruism  which  both  prompts 
ec|uitable  condin-t  and  prompts  the  enforcing  of  e<ltiity.  'I*be 
Well-lmng  nf  each  is  involv«d  with  the  welKbring  of  all  in 
«undry  other  ways.  WhHt#vur  conduces  to  thuir  yigoar 
concerns  him;  for  tt  dimini^livs  the  cost  of  erorything  ha 
buya.  Whatever  conduces  to  their  freedom  from  discne* 
cooeems  him ;  for  it  di-ninisbes  bis  own  lialiiiily  to  cIiimm^h 
WliatJ^ver  raiBes  their  iTitelli^-ooe  cnncenis  him  ;  (or  inoM^I 
vanivDces  ore  daily  entuil'.d  on  bim  by  btbc-rs'  i^numodi^^l 
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(oily.  WhatL'Vev  ruisua  iheir  mor&l  characters  concerns  him; 
for  at  erery  turn  he  sullurs  from  the  average  ancoii- 
scicntiousucss. 

Mnch  moro  diPLctly  do  hie  e^iatio  aatisractiona  drpeud 
on  tkuse  altruisiiu  activities  wliich  enlist  the  sympathies  oE 
uthurs.  By  alienatiiig  those  arounil,  scllishiicsses  loses  the 
unboaght  aid  they  can  render ;  shuts  out  a  ivido  range  of 
social  enjoyments;  and  Fails  to  receive  those  exultiitiuus  of 
pleasure  aud  mitigitions  of  piiin,  vrhich  come  from  men's 
fellow-feeling  with  those  they  like. 

Lastly,  undue  egoism  dtftata  itself  by  bringing  on  an 
inciijiacity  for  happiness.     Purely  L-goisliu  gratifications  »!■« 
rendered  less  keen  by  satiety,  even  in  the  earlier  part  ol 
lir'e,  and  almost  disappear  in  the  later;  the  less  satijiting 
I    gratifications  of  altruism   are  missed  throughout  hfe,  and 
■rwNm'aHy   in   that  latter  pnrt   when  they  largely   replace 
^^^Wie  gratifioations ;  and  there  is  a  lack  of  suseoptibility 
H^MWhetio  pleasures  of  the  higher  orders. 
I        An  indication  must  be  added  of  the  truth,  scarcely  at  all 
recognized,  thut  this  dependence  of  egoism  upon  altruism 
ranges  beyond  the  limits  of  each  socety,  and  tends  ever 
tawurds  aniversality.     That  within  each  society  it  becomes 
greater  as   social   evolution,   implying    increase   of  mutual 
dependence,  progresses,  needs  not  be  shown ;  and  it  is  a 
corollary  that  as  fust  as  tho  dependence  of  societies  on  ono 
another  is  increased  by  commercial  intercourse,  tho  intemnl 
welfare  of  each  becomes  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  others. 
That  the  impoTorishmcnt  of  nny  country,  diminishing  both 
its  producing  and  consuming  powers,  tells  detrimentally  on 
the  people  of  countries    trading  wilh  it,  is  a  communplacs 
L  of  puliiical  economy.     Moreover,  we  have  had  of  late  years, 
I  abnndant  experience  of  the  intlnsti-ial  derangements  through 
i  which  distnss  is  brought  on   nations  not  immediately  con- 
cerned,   by    witrs    between    other    mitions.      And   if    each 
ooraiuujiily  has  the  tgoiitic  BatialucUoaa  of  its   members 
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ditninislied  bj  aggressk>i>B  of  nrigfiboariDg  cmnntrau 
ODe  auoUier,  Btill  more  does  it  lure  Uiem  diaimished  by  ics 
own  ^grrsnonB.  One  who  mnrts  how,  in  varioos  pnrts  of 
the  world,  the  unscmpidoos  g«*d  of  conquest  cloalc<^  by 
pretences  of  Eprv^in<^  tlie  blessings  of  British  rule  nod 
hritisk  religion,  is  now  rencting  to  xhv  immense  detriment  of 
ibe  indnstnal  cla$«es  at  home,  aJike  by  increasing  expcmli- 
lura  and  paralyzing  trsdo,  may  see  thnt  these  indufilrial 
cluses,  nbsnrbed  in  qneeticiis  about  cnpital  and  labour,  and 
thinking  themselves  unconcerned  in  our  doings  abroad,  nro 
sufft-ring  from  Lock  of  tliat  wide-reaching  altmism  which 
Bbould  insist  on  just  dealings  with  other  peoplta,  dnlix«d  or 
taTftge.  And  ho  may  also  see  that  beyond  these  immediate 
evils,  they  will  for  a  geoenttion  to  come  sulTer  the  trvils  tlint 
most  flow  from  re^nsritnting  tlie  type  of  8<>ciiil  organuuttion 
which  a^^ressive  artiritios  pnidotyi,  and  from  tho  lowai 
monil  ttiou  mbicb  is  iU  accompanimt-ak 


CHAPTER  XITL 

TUIAL    AND    COMPROMISK. 

J  82.  In  the  foregoing  two  chapters  the  case  on  beLalf 
of  Egoism  and  the  case  on  behalf  of  Altruism  have  been 
stated.  The  two  conflict ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider 
what  verdict  ought  to  be  given. 

If  the  opposed  statements  are  severally  valid,  or  even 
if  each  of  them  is  valid  in  part,  the  inference  must  bo  that 
pure  egoism  and  pure  altruism  are  both  illegitimate.  If  the 
maxim — ''  Live  for  self/'  is  wrong,  so  also  is  the  maxim — 
''Live  for  others."  Hence  a  compromise  is  the  onlj 
possibility. 

This  conclusion,  though  already  seeming  unavoidable,  I  do 
not  here  set  down  as  proved.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter 
is  to  justify  it  in  full ;  and  I  enunciate  it  at  the  outset 
because  the  arguments  used  will  be  better  understood,  if 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  converge  is  in  the  reader's  view. 

How  shall  we  so  conduct  the  discussion  as  most  clearly 
to  bring  out  this  necessity  for  a  compromise  ?  Perhaps 
the  best  way  will  be  that  of  stating  one  of  the  two  claims 
in  its  extreme  form,  and  observing  the  implied  absurdities. 
To  deal  thus  with  the  principle  of  pure  selfishness,  would 
be  to  waste  space.  Every  one  sees  that  an  unchecked 
satisfaction  of  personal  desires  from  moment  to  moment,  in 
absolute  disregard  of  all  other  beings,  would  cause  universal 
conflict  and  social  dissolution.     The  priuciple  of  pure  unst4- 


fiskDess,  less  obviomlj  misduerofis,  nuj  tbcretbre  bettsr 


Tbere  w«  two  sspectB  under  wbich   the  doctrine   tluit 
othem'  hspiHBea   n  tbe  troe  ethical  nim  presents  tta 
The  "  Dtbera"  m;  be  coDceircd  peramwlly,  as  tBdiviila 
wttk  whom  we    sUad   in   dtrrct  rdstions ;   or  thtfjr  i 
be  ooDceived  impenosntlr,  as  oon$:titnting  tbe  couimanj 
In  so  &r  aa  the  solf-aboe^tiOD  implied  hf  pure  attra 
is  conrerued,  it  matters  Dot  in  which  Brnso  "  othera  " 
But  crittctsiD  will  be  lacilitated  bj  distinj^tishing  betW 
these  twu  fbriDB  ot  it.     We  will  take  the  Laat  form  fint. 

)  83.  This  rointnit«  ns  to  an  exarnination  nf  "(he  greviU 
happim>ss  priaci|<li'/'  as  ennticiikted  by  Bonttmm  and  his 
fwllowi>«.  Tbo  doctrine  tluit  "  the  gencnl  happiness"  oaght 
to  l«  tJie  objtTt  of  pursuit,  is  nut,  iudeoil,  overtly  iden- 
tified with  pure  nltruism.  But  na,  if  gimeral  happinetta 
is  the  pniper  eod  of  action,  the  individnn)  actor  must  regard 
his  own  share  of  it  eimply  as  a  miit  in  the  a^rgregate,  no 
more  to  be  Talned  by  him  than  any  other  nnil,  it  rrsalts 
that  since  this  unit  is  almost  infiiiiicsimal  ia  ccnnpArixon 
with  the  aggrt-giiti',  his  iM.-tioii,  if  directed  exclusirely 
to  achievement  of  geueial  Kappineas,  is,  if  not  absolutt'ly 
ftltnuBtic,  as  nearly  eo  aa  may  be.  Hence  the  theory  which 
makes  general  hnppinesn  Mio  itnmeiKato  object  of  pursuit, 
may  rightly  be  taken  ua  utie  form  uf  tbe  pure  oltrutJtm  bj 
be  here  criliciai'd. 

Both  as  juaiifying  thia  interpretation  and  as  furnishing  a 
deliuiie  proposition  with  whieh  to  deal,  let  me  sol  >ut  )>y 
quoting  a  passage  from  Mr,  Mill's  UlllitarianUin.  

»llio  Uml«t-IIa|-|ilnrai  Priiir>|<l(>,'' h«  Mijii,  "if  a  nuin  tnrm  nf  wnriM 
•itlioBt  nlhnKl  ■iguiHiiiliiin,  nnlm  on«  ppnuti'i  lia]<pinFiM.  aiiripiMnl  «|dS^^H 
Atpn  (wltli  tlw  pioifft  liluKunM  iiikde  fur  kinil),  ii  oninMd  fur  auotllf^H 
inucll  u  otKiUwr'a.  Thus  aindiUifin  licing  ■iippliod,  BeiiUiaoi'*  dklad^H 
'••tcjlnlf  to  onnt  ftir  our,  ooboilj  for  mart  iliao  unr,'  nitght  bo  vrftloa  aodcr 
•Ik  |ir)lH4)il«  <rt  uUIIlf  u  mi  uipliuiaUiTj  coniDMniu; "    (p.  91.1 

Now  though  ^o  meaning  uf  "givati;Bt  happiness  "  HUi 
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re    to    a    certain    decrree    dofined,  the    net-d    for 
Eiuitiuii  is  folt  iha  unjint-nt  wo  attempt  to  decide 
on  ways  of  regulating  conduct  ao  as  to  ntiain  the  end.     The 
first  question  which  actses  is — llust  we  re^ird  this  "  grciitoet 
yppiness   principle"  as  a  principle    of    guidance    for    ths 
[^eoinmnnity  in  its  corponite  capacity,  or   as  a  principle  o£ 
gnidance  for  its  members  Beodiately  considered,  or  both  I 
If  the  roply  is  that  the  principle  must  be  taken  as  a  gnid© 
for  gOTernmental  action  rather  tlinn  for  individual  actios^ 
we  ape  at  onco   met  by  the  inquiry, — What  is  to  be  the 
lide  for  individual  action?      If  individual  action    ia  not 
be  regulated  solely  for  the   purpose  of  achieving  "the 
'otest  happiness   of   the   greatest   number,"  some   otlier 
irinciple    of   rcgalation  for  individual  action  is  required ; 
id  "  the  greatest  happiness  principle"  fails  to  furnish  tliu 
leedful  ethical  standard.      Slioukl  it  he  rejoined  that  the 
idiridoal  in  his  capacity  of  political  unit,  is  to  take  further- 
ice  of  general    happiness  as    his  end,  giving  his  vote  or 
itherwise  acting  on  tlie  legislature  with  a  view  to  this  end, 
that  in  so  far  guidance  ia  supplied  to  him,  there  cornea 
the    further    inquiry — Wbonca   is   to   come    guidance   fop 
tbe  remainder  of  individiml   conduct,   constituting  by  {at' 
tbs  greater  part  of  it  f     If   tliis  private  part  of  iudividuaS 
onudnct  is  not  to  have  general  happiness  as  its  direct  i 
tlicD  an  ethical  standard  otlier  than  that  otTered  haa  still  to 
be  found. 

Hence,  nnlesfi  pure  altrnism  as  thus  formulated  confesses 

its  inadequacy,  ii  mnst  justify  itself    as    a    sufficient  rule 

|ur  till  couduct,  individual  and   social.     We  will  first  den  I 

'it h  it  as  the  alleged  right  principle  of  puhlio  policy  j  atid 

iben  as  the  alleged  right  principle  of  private  action. 


I 


f  8t.  On  trying  to  understand  precisely  the  Ftatement" 
^tluit  when  taking  general  fanppinei^s   as    nn    end,  the  rule 
l-mnst  be — "  everybody  to  count  tor  one,  nobody  for  more  than 

c."  there  arises  the  idta  of  distribution.     Wo  can  foiit 
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no  idea  of  distribution  without  thinking  of  somctl 
distributed  and  recipients  of  this  bii  me  tiling.  That  w? 
may  clearly  conceive  the  proposition  we  must  clcar'y 
conceive  both  these  elt;nit*nts  of  it.  Let  as  take  first  tiir 
recipients. 

"  Everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than  one." 
D'lee  thi?  mean  thot,  in  respect  of  whnterer  is  portioned 
out,  ench  Is  to  havo  the  same  shnre  wijatever  his  chttmut^r, 
whatever  his  conduct  ?  Slwll  be  if  passive  have  as  much 
as  if  active  f  Shall  he  if  useless  have  as  much  as  if  useful ! 
Shall  he  if  orimioal  have  as  much  as  if  virtuous  T  If  the 
distributiou  is  to  bo  modu  without  reference  to  the  natures 
and  deeds  of  the  rccipieuts,  then  it  must  be  shown  tliat  » 
system  which  equalizes,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  treatment  uf  good 
and  bad,  will  be  boneiiciikl.  If  the  distribution  is  not 
to  be  indiscriminate,  then  the  formula  disappears.  The  some- 
thing distribul«d  must  be  apportioned  oiliorwise  tlian  by 
equal  division.  There  muF^t  bo  adju.'^tmcnt  of  amonnu 
deBcrte;  imd  we  nre  left  iu  the  durk  as  lo  the  modfl 
adjustment — we  have  to  find  other  guidance. 

Let  us  next  ask  what  is  the  something  to  be  distribiil 
The  first  idea  which  occurs  ie  that  hn|fpinoefi  iteolf  most  he 
divided  out  amoo^  all.  Taken  literally,  the  notions  that 
the  great^'st  happini-ss  should  he  the  end  sought,  and  that  in 
apportioning  it  everybody  should  count  for  one  and  nobody 
(or  more  than  one,  imply  that  happine!<a  is  si>mething 
that  can  be  cut  up  into  pnrts  and  bandi'd  round.  I'bis, 
howMTiT,  is  nn  impoesibln  interprctnlion.  Bat  alWr 
rewgniKing  the  impossibility  of  it,  there  returns  lh» 
q'leiktioD — What  is  it  in  rcspoct  of  which  everybody  ib 
count  for  on«  nnd  nobody  for  more  tluin  one  t 

Shall  the  iuterpretatiim  be  that  the  concrete  meaBt- 
happiness  are  to  be  equally  divided  ?  Is  it  intended  that 
ahidl  be  distributed  to  nil  in  pqual  portions  tho  neoei 
of  life,  the  npplianota  t^i  comfort,  the  ^tcililies  for  ami 
nt-nt  r     An  a  conception  simply,  this  is  more  deft 


tM  to        I 
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But  passing  over  the  question  of  policy — passing  oyer  the 
question  whether  grentest  haijpinoaa  wouKI  uHlmal-rJi/  be 
secured  hy  such  a  process  (wliiuh  it  ohriously  would  not) 
it  tarns  out  on  ex  ami  nation  that  gieiitent  happinces  could 
not  oven  proximately  be  bo  secured.  Differences  of  age,  of 
growth,  of  coD.stitntional  nepil,  differences  of  activity  and 
consequent  expenditure,  differences  of  desires  and  tastca, 
would  entail  the  inevitiible  result  that  the  material  aids  to 
happiness  which  each  received  would  be  more  or  less  iin- 
adapted  to  hia  requirements,  E  vea  if  purchHsing  power  were 
eqoally  divided,  the  greatest  happiness  woald  not  be  achieved 
if  ererybody  counted  for  one  and  nobody  for  more  than 
one;  since,  as  the  capacities  for  nlihzing  the  purchased 
means  to  happiness  woald  vary  both  with  the  constitution 
Kndthc  slage  of  life,  the  means  which  would  approximately 
[.sutBre  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  one  would  be  exlrctnelj- 
siifficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  anotht-r,  and  so  tlie 
:»tost  total  of  hnppiness  would  not  be  obtfiinod :  means 
intght  bo  unequally  apportioned  in  a  way  that  would  produce 
t  greater  total. 

But    now    if    happiness   itself   cannot   be   cut    up   and 
'distributed  cqnally,  and  if   equal  division  of  the  inutt-riol 
aids  to  happiness  would  not    produce  greatest  happiness 
what  is  the  thing  to  be  thus  apportioned  ? — what  is  it  U(V 
K'reHpeot  of  which  everybody  is  to  count  for  one  and  nobodjrT 
I  than  one?     There  seems  but  a  single  possibility,,- 
Bliere  remain   to  be   equilly  distributed  nothing  but   thai 
mditions  under  which  each   may  pursue  happiness,     Thai 
oitstioiis  to  action — tho  degrees  of  freedom  and  restraint||.4 
^tftU  be  alike  for  aU.     EhcK  shall  have  as  much  libt^rty  to^l 
Epunae  bis  ends  as  consists  with  maintaining  Uke  liberties  to 
rme  thoir  ends  by  otiiers;  and  one  as  much  as  another 
ll  have  the  enjiiyment.  of  that  which  liiu  ell'orts,  carried  on 
Hitiua  these  limits,  obtain.      But  to  say  tliat  in  respect  of 

B  conditions  everybody  shall  count  for  one  and  nobody  I 
lop  more  than   ono,   is  simply  to  s:\y  that  equity  sluill   i 
oforced. 
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Tims,  considered  as  a  principle  of  puhlic  policy.  BentJian 
principle,  wbeii  analvzed,  transforms  itsi-lf  into  thu  priDcipts 
ho  slights.  Xot  g-'nc-ral  liappiness  beeomvs  the  etfait«l 
standard  by  which  le^slaiive  aciioD  is  to  be  gniiltH],  bnt 
nniversal  jusiice.  And  bo  the  &Uraist!c  theory  uudt-r  this 
furm  coUupses. 

§  85.  Prom  examining  thedoctn'ne  tbnt  geneml  hnppincn 
should  bo  the  end  of  public  action,  wu  pass  now  tu  t-xiimine 
the  doctrine  that  it  should  be  the  end  of  private  action. 

It  is  contvndod  tli»t  from  tito  stand-point  of  pore  reanon, 
tbo  liappiniTss  of  otbors  has  no  less  a  claim  as  no  object  of 
piinuit  for  each  than  pergonal  happiness.  Considered  M 
parts  of  a  total,  happiness  felt  by  self  and  like  happiness  fvlt 
by  another,  are  of  iMjiial  values  ;  and  hence  it  ia  interred  tliat, 
r-'itionnlly  estimated,  the  obligation  to  expend  uffiirC  (tit 
others*  benefit,  ia  as  gT-eat  aa  the  obligation  to  expend  (.-Snrl 
for  one's  own  beneBc,  Holding  that  the  uttlitariHo  systam 
of  morals,  rightly  andcrstood,  harnionizos  tv-ith  tlio  CKriHtiau 
niBxim — "  Lovo  your  neighbour  ns  yourself,"  Mr,  Mill  says 
that  "ns  boturoen  his  uwu  bnppine^s  and  tlint  of  othirrs, 
ntilitariaiiifm  re(|uireH  bira  to  bo  as  strictly  impartial  as  a 
disinteri-stei]  and  benevolenit  spectator."  (p.  2-1)  Lot  ns 
oonsider  the  alternativo  tntur]ii'ftitltunB  which  may  be  given 
to  this  statument. 

Supposu.  first,  that  a  certain  qnantum  of  bappin<«s  has  hi 
some  way  become  available,  wiihont  the  special  ioMtramen- 
tdity  of  A,  II,  C,  or  D,  eonrfituting  thu  gn^op  concernej. 
Then  the  proposition  is  thtt  vnch  ^hall  bo  ready  to  hare  thia 
r]iinntam  of  happincn  «»  much  cnjoyrd  by  one  or  more  al 
the  others  as  by  hinisi-lf.  'I'lio  di.tintere<itvil  and  bcnttTotenk 
spectator  would  cltnirly,  in  vnch  a  case,  rule  that  no  on* 
ought  to  have  more  of  the  h-ppinesa  than  another.  Biife 
bt-re,  asanmiag  as  we  do  th:tt  the  qu^knlum  »f  happinesa 
has  bocomo  available  w<(h<mt  the  aguticy  of  any 
among  the  group,  simple  equity  dictates  as  mudi.  No 
one  baring  in  any  way  estAbli^hcd  a  claim  difTereut  froat 
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the  claims  of  others,  their  claims  are  equal;  and  due  regard 
for  justice  hj  each  will  not  permit  him  to  monopolize  the 
happiness. 

Now  suppose  a  different  case.  Suppose  that  the  quantum 
of  happiness  has  been  made  available  by  the  efforts  of  one 
member  of  the  group.  Suppose  that  A  has  acquired  by 
labour  some  material  aid  to  happiness.  He  decides  to  art 
as  the  disinterested  and  benevolent  spectator  would  direct. 
What  will  he  decide  ? — what  would  the  spectator  direct  ? 
Let  us  consider  the  possible  suppositions ;  taking  first  the 
least  reasonable. 

The  spectator  may  be  conceived  as  deciding  that  the 
labour  expended  by  A  in  acquiring  this  material  aid  to 
happiness,  originates  no  claim  to  special  use  of  it;  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  B,  C,  or  D,  or  that  it  ought 
to  be  divided  equally  among  B,  C,  and  D,  or  that  it  ouglit 
to  be  divided  equally  among  all  members  of  the  group, 
including  A  who  has  laboured  for  it.  And  if  the  spec- 
tator is  conceived  as  deciding  thus  to-day,  he  must  be  con- 
ceived as  deciding  thus  day  after  day ;  with  the  result  that 
one  of  the  group  expends  all  the  effort,  getting  either  none 
of  the  benefit  or  only  his  numerical  share,  while  the  others 
get  their  shares  of  the  benefit  without  expending  any  efforts. 
That  A  miglit  conceive  the  disinterested  and  benevolent 
spectator  to  decide  in  this  way,  and  might  feel  bound  to 
act  in  conformity  with  the  imagined  decision,  is  a  strong 
supposition;  and  probably  it  will  be  admitted  that  such 
kind  of  impartiality,  so  far  from  being  conducive  to  the 
general  happiness,  would  quickly  be  fatal  to  everyone.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Action  in  pursuance  of  such  a  decision 
would  in  reality  be  negatived  by  the  very  principle  enun- 
ciated. For  not  only  A,  but  also  B,  C,  and  D,  have  to  act 
on  this  principle.  Each  of  them  must  behave  as  he  con- 
ceives an  impartial  spectator  would  decide.  Does  B  con- 
ceive the  impartial  spectator  as  awarding  to  him,  B,  the 
product  of   A's  labour  ?      Then  the  assumption  is  that  B 
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('(iiu-oives  tlie  impartiitl  spectator  as  tivouriiig  hini^lf 
more  tliao  A  eonceives  faita  as  [nTonring  liiinsCtf,  A ; 
which  ia  inconsistent  with  tho  liypolhcsis.  Dooa  B,  in  oon- 
Cdiving  the  imparlinl  sprt-tntor,  exclmlo  his  own  inUirests  aa 
ooiupletely  ns  A  does  ?  TLcrn  how  can  he  decide  so  mu<?)i  to 
liis  own  11(1  ran tflge,  bo  partially,  as  tfl  allow  him  to  take  from 
A  on  e(]aul  share  of  thebene6t  gained  by  A's  labour,  to  wan!  a 
\vl))t>h  he  and  the  rt-Ht  have  done  nothing? 

Passing  from  this  conceivable,  though  not  credible,  di-d- 
sion  of  tho  spectntor,  here  noted  lor  the  purpose  of  obsc^rv* 
ing  that  habitual  conformity  to  it  would  be  impossible,  tlicra 
inmainB  to  be  considered  tho  decision  which  a  spectatrtr 
really  impnrtial  would  give.  Ho  would  sny  that  the  bappi- 
noss,  or  material  aid  to  hnppini^ss,  which  hud  bi-en  pnrch&sed 
hy  A's  labour,  was  to  bo  tulct'O  by  A.  Ho  would  any 
that  R,  C,  nnd  D  had  no  claims  to  it,  but  only  to  such  hnppi- 
ueHa,  or  aids  to  happiueiis,  fva  tltcir  respective  laboura  bad 
purchased.  Consequently,  A,  acting  as  the  imaginiiry  im- 
partial spectator  would  direct,  is,  by  this  test,  justified  in 
ii|»propriating  saoh  happiness  or  ai<l  to  happiness  lu  his  own 
cfTnrts  have  achieved. 

And  BO  under  ila  special  form  as  under  its  general  formi 
tho  principle  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  a  dia- 
guist'd  juelic<^  Aunlyeiii  nguin  brings  out  tho  result  that 
making  "general  happiness"  the  end  of  action,  really  mean* 
maintaining  what  we  call  e{]uitHblo  relations  among  tndi- 
vidnola.  Decline  to  Aecept  in  its  mgue  form  "the  gicutent- 
hnppincn  principle, "  and  insist  on  knowing  what  is  the  im> 
plied  conduct,  puidic  or  private,  and  it  tnms  out  that  the 
principle  it  nii-aiiitiglesH  save  as  indirectly  ast-crting  thi6 
the  chuma  of  each  should  bo  duly  regtrded  by  alL  Tho 
Btilitnrian  altruifim  becomes  a  duly  qualified  iiguism. 

§  86.  Another  point  of  view  from  vliich  tn  jndgo  tba 
■Itniistio  thcofy  may  now  be  taken.  If,  assuming  ths 
pnjpur  object  o.**  pursuit  to  b«  gvneral  happineiSB,  weproOG^^^ 
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rationally,  we  must  ask  in  what  different  wiiya  tlio  aggregataj 
general  huppiuess,  may  be  coraposed  ;  and  must  then  ask 
what  composition  of  it  will  yield  the  lai-pTOt  aum. 

Kapposu  that  each  ciiizon  pui-eut^ij  iila  own  happiness 
r adept: ndently,  not  to  the  detriment  «f  otliers  but  without 
nctive  ooncern  for  others;  then  i)mx  united  happinesses 
consiitnle  a  ctrtain  sum — a  certain  general  bippiness.  Now 
•upposo  that  each,  instead  of  mE-king  his  own  happinuss 
thu  object  of  pursuit,  makes  the  happiness  of  others  the 
object  of  pursuit;  theu,  aguio,  there  results  a  certain 
sam  of  happiness.  This  sum  mist  be  lesB  than,  or  oqual 
to,  or  ifrealer  than,  the  first.  If  it  is  admitted  that  this 
fiiiin  is  eit.her  leas  than  the  first  or  only  equal  'y,  it,  the 
ftltmistic  cuurse  of  action  is  confi'ssedly  eithor  vurso  t.Uun, 
or  no  bL-Uer  than,  the  e^roisiic.  The  assumption  laast  be 
that  tie  sum  of  happiness  obtained  is  greater.  Lot  us 
observe  what  is  involved  in  lUis  assumption. 

If  each  pursuofi  exclasively  the  happiness  of  others  ;  and 
if  each  is  also  a  recipient  of  happiness  [which  he  must  be, 
for  otherwise  no  aggregate  bnpjiine'is  can  be  formed  out 
Uic*ir  individual  happinesses)  ;  then  the  implication 
each  gains  the  bappiuess  due  U>  altruistic  action  exclusive];  f 
moA  that  in  each  this  is  grtater  in  amount  than  the  egoistic 
bappinesa  obtainable  by  him,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  pursuit 
of  it.  Leaving  out  of  oonsideratiou  for  a  moment  these 
ndative  amoutiis  of  the  two,  let  as  note  the  conditions  to 
the  receipt  of  altruistic  happiness  by  each.  The  sympathetic 
nature  guts  plensuro  by  giving  pleasure  ;  and  the  proposition 
u  that  if  the  geaenil  happiness  is  the  object  of  pursuit,  ench 

ill  be  made  happy  by  witnessing  others'  happiness.  Btil 
what  in  such  case  cotiatitutes  tliu  happiness  of  others  ?  Theie 
iflbers  are  also,  by  the  hypothesis,  pursuers  and  receivers  ot 
•Itmistic  pleasure.  The  genesis  of  altruistic  pleasure  in 
?ach  is   to   di-pcnd  on  the  display  of  {jlensures  by  otijers ; 

hich  ie  up:iin  to  dtpend  on  the  display  of  phasures  by 
others;  and  fio  on  porpeluully.      Where,  theu,  is  thepU 
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L  is  tlifit  to  an  iufinite  intelligence  all  spatial  relations  would 
I  be  definable:  iliero  could  be  no  indelinite  spatial  relations— 
I  tbo  word  "  definite  ■"  thus  coa&ing  to  mark  any  distinction. 
L  Li,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  when  saying  that  an  irregular  line  has 
I  "definite  spatial  rclntions,"  he  means  relations  knowal'a 
dirfinitely  by  human  intelligence;  there  still  comes  ttie 
t  question,  how  is  the  word  "dofiuite"  to  be  understood  f 
I'Burely  anything  distinguished  as  definite  admits  of  beinj 
I  deSued;  but  how  can  we  define  an  irregular  line? 
1  if  we  cannot  define  the  irregular,  line  itself,  how 
I  vo  know  its  "  spatial  relations  "  definitely  T  And  how, 
I  the  absence  of  definition,  can  Geometry  deaJ  with  it  ? 
I  llr.  Sidgwii'k  means  that  it  can  be  dealt  witn  by  the  *' metho3' 
I  vf  HmifH,"  then  the  reply  is  that  in  such  case,  not  the  line 
I  itsflf  is  deiilt  with  geometrically,  bat  certain  definite  lines 
V  ftru'ficially  put  in  qnaBi-di-tinite  relations  to  it :  the  indefinite 
1  becomes  c>  ,foizable  only  through  the  medium  of  the  bypo- 
\  rtietically-definite. 

Taming  to  the  second  illustrotion,  the  rojoindor  to  be 
made  is  that  in  so  for  as  it  concerns  the  relations  bftwem 
the  iileul  and  the  real,  tlie  an»logy  drawn  does  not  gbiike 
[  bat  etrengtliens  my  argument.  For  whether  considered 
E  under  its  geometrical  or  uu(li--r  its  dynamical  uspbct, 
J  whether  considered  in  tbo  nepessary  order  of  its  develo] 
I  ment  or  in  the  order  historically  displayed,  Astronomj 
[  ahowq  as  throughout,  that  truths  respectmg  simple,  thei 
I  retically-esact  relations,  must  be  ascertnitted  before  truths 
■  respecting  the  complex  and  practically -inexact  relations 
I'that  actually  exist,  can  be  ascertained.  As  applied  to  thi; 
I  iut&rpretalion  of  planetury  morements,  we  see  thai  the 
I  theory  of  cycles  and  epicycles  whs  based  on  prs.exis,ting 
llniuwiedge  of  llie  circle:  tbu  properties  of  an  id^al  curve 
I  Imving  been  learnt,  a  power  w»3  acquired  of  giving  some 
I  expression  to  the  celesti.il  niutinns.  We  see  that  the 
I  CopernicBU  interpretation  expressed  ihe  fiicts  in  terms  i-l 
letrcuW  movements    otherwise    distributed    aud    coujbine(it 
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W«  see  that  Keplw's  aUiiTince  from  the  conception  of  ci 
movetntints  lo  tbe  conceptii>a  of  filiptio  moTPinpnla,  wa» 
OMcle  poB&ible  by  compariag  the  fttcta  us  tliey  arc  with  tbe 
beta  M  they  would  be  were  the  nioveroenlB  circular.  We  see 
that  the  8oI>sci|iicntly-lc«rtit  dpTiiitionB  from  elliptic  more* 
meats  wi-re  Iciimt  onljr  tbmtigh  the  prr-stippoaiiion  that  tho 
mOTL>mont8  are  i-llipliiml.  And  we  see,  laeily,  that  cren  now 
predictions  concerning  thi-  exiu't  po.titions  of  phntHs,  after 
taking  BOCoDOt  of  pcrturbatioiis,  imply  constant  refcreQcei  lo 
ellipses  that  ire  rogaidad  as  their  nonnsl  or  avcnga  orbits 
for  tbe  time  being.  Tims,  ii!u.'ertainnientof  the  nctua)  troths 
has  been  initdo  jtonsihl-  only  by  pre-aacertainment  of  curtain 
ideal  truths.  Tu  be  couTiuci*d  that  by  no  other  course  cooM 
the  actual  truths  hare  bt-oD  ascertained,  it  needs  only  to 
Bii|iposu  any  one  snytng  that  it  did  not  concern  him,  as  an 
lutronomer,  to  know  anything  about  the  propcrttcs  of 
rirclfs  and  rlltpiM'S,  but  that  be  li'n]  to  dtiil  with  the  Solar 
Syatem  as  it  exists,  to  which  end  it  was  his  buxinosa  to 
ot<»crTe  and  tnbulute  poHtiaus  and  direcltons  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  facts  an  he  found  them.  So,  too, 

is  it  if  we  look  at  th*.*  development  of  drnanical  astronomy. 
The  tint  propu^itinn  in  Newton's  Prlneipitt  drals  nith  tbe 
moverot-nt  of  a  »in^1p  body  round  a  single  ct^itrt*  of  force ; 
and  the  pbiniinu-na  of  ceutial  motion  are  fir^-t  formulated 
in  a  ciise  which  is  not  aimply  ideal,  but  in  which  there  is  iko 
specification  of  the  force  concerned  :  detachment  fn;>m  the 
rod  is  iho  gn^nt'st  possible.  Again,  pnntiilnting  a 
principle  of  action  conforming  to  an  ideal  law,  the  theory 
of  gntritation  deals  with  the  si-vfral  probteios  of  the  Sobir 
NyHteni  in  6c(ilionB  detachoit-nt  from  i)ie  rt'»>ti  imd  it  miiktv 
certain  fictilion«  assumptions,  such  as  that  the  maxs  ofcncL 
body  concerned  is  conccntrnt^'d  in  it»  n-ntrc  of  grarity. 
Otdy  lator,  after  i-stabli»faing  tlie  lfn<li>ig  trailis  by  thit 
antfico  of  disentangling  the  major  fnctum  from  tlie  minor 
fuetors,  is  the  theiiry  nppliL'il  to  the  acliwl  problems  in  t'n-ir 
uceuding  dr^rceB  A  MxupLiuty  ;  iiiking  in  mur 
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ttf  the  minor  factors.  Ami  if  we  ask  whetlier  llie  dytnTnioB 
ol'  tbe  Solar  System  could  tave  been  eatablislieil  in  Biiy 
ntliecwiiy,  we  sco  ihiit  here,  too, simple  troths  huldiug  under 
iileal  conditions,  lime  to  be  ascertained  before  real  truths 
esiBting  Diider  coinpk'x  eoDditinns  can  be  ascevtalncd. 

Thn  alleged  iiccessury  precedence  of  Absolute  Eihics  over 
Rolitive  Ethics  is  thus,  1  think,  further  elucidated.  Oue 
Kho  has  Ibllowfd  the  general  argiitncnt  thus  far,  will  not 
deny  that  an  ideal  Buci:d  being  mny  be  conceived  as  so  con- 
plitiited  that  his  spontaneous  activities  are  congruous  wilh 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  social  environment  formed  by 
other  such  beings.  lu  many  pUices,  and  in  various  ways, 
1  have  argued  that  conformably  with  the  laws  of  evolution 
in  General,  and  cimformably  with  the  hiwa  of  organization  in 
particular,  there  has  been,  and  in,  in  progress,  an  adaptation 
of  humanity  to  the  sofiial  static,  chany;ing  it  in  the  direction 
of  such  an  ideal  congruity.  And  the  corollary  before  drawn 
and  here  repented,  is  that  the  ultimate  man  is  oue  in  whom 
this  process  has  goue  bo  fur  as  to  produce  a  correspoudeiice 
between  all  the  promptings  of  his  nature  and  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  life  as  carried  on  in  society.  If  so,  it  is  a 
necessary  implication  that  there  exists  an  ideal  code  of 
conduct  formulating  the  behaviour  of  the  completely  adapted 
man  in  the  complvtely  evolved  society.  Such  a  code  is  that 
here  called  Absolute  Eihics  bs  distinguished  from  Relative 
Ethics — a  code  the  injunctions  of  which  are  alone  to  bt* 
considered  as  absolutely  right  in  contrast  with  those  that  are 
relatively  right  or  least  wrong;  and  which,  as  a  system  of 
idenl  conduC,  is  to  stTve  as  a  standard  for  our  guidance  in 
flulvin^,  as  will  as  we  can,  the  problems  of  r^al  c.mduct. 


§105.  A  clear  conception  af  this  matter  is  so  important 
that  I  must  bo  excused  fur  bringing  in  aid  of  it  a  further 
illu-ttralion,  more  obviously  appropriate  as  being  furnished 
by  organic  science  instead  of  by  inorganic  science.  The 
iBlation  between  morality  praper  and  morality  as  commonly 
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coacviTpf},  ti  antlo^Dua  to  the  rvUtioti  brtween  ; 
■ad  pntbiitiigT ;  umI  tbn  oiinn  asoalljr  punnrd  Inr  mnnttii^ 
ii  iBuoh  iiko  the  ooar««  of  one  who  studies  pst^Hilugjr  with- 
out prerioiu  siwdy  uf  phrviolog;. 

Pbjsiolo^  descniic4  liie  Tiincias  raiittii>a«  which,  m  con* 
htflcd,  oonstiiate  and  maiouiu  life ;  and  in  tnnting'  of  ihem 
ilMsumr*  tliat  thr-y  tm:  BvrenMj  pcrformpd  ia  ri^bt  wsn, 
ill  doe  otnoiinT*,  aiid  in  prriper  ordpr ;  it  reoogutiee  onlr 
h<%Ilh5  [tiru-tioniL  If  it  rxplain*  di^-«lion,  it  snppo«««  thai 
the  heart  is  kupplyin^  blood  and  ibat  the  nec<-nil  ocrvoo* 
•yiliMn  i»  ■tiaiulaiiniT  the  orjnnB  immpdiately  coacemed. 
If  it  givoa  a  tlieorr  of  tho  circalnliun,  il  Bssumt-s  that  blood 
hw  bcvn  prodoccd  by  thv  coitibinM  octii^ns  of  tbp  stmctorps 
derotvd  to  its  prvid action,  and  that  it  is  prnpc-rly  aerated. 
If  tlMt  rt^ktiotit  hetweeti  respiration  and  the  rito)  piv-ci-Mes 
at  lai^  aru  interpreted,  it  is  on  the  pre-suppodiiion  that  thu 
hunrt  g»e9  on  sending  blood,  not  only  to  the  luti^  and  to 
certain  ncrvmis  cenin.'S,  bnt  to  the  diaphragm  and  intereosta] 
muscles.  I'hyEiftlogy  i|fnor«H  fiiilarfs  id  the  octiona  of 
theae  aovtrral  organa.  It  tnki'^  no  account  of  impcrfiii  • 
tii-iiH,  it  np);Icctfl  demnfremenW,  it  doe-i  not  reco^izv  pniu, 
it  kitnwa  iKilhingof  viml  wron^.  It  Bimply  fomiulatrv  that 
wbifh  gon  on  as  a  nfiult  of  complittn  a^laptttion  of  all  porta 
to  all  nt-eds.  That  i.i  to  uy,  in  n-Iatioo  to  the  inner  adiona 
coBKiitutiog  bodily  bfe,  phyEiiitngiml  theory  hna  a  position 
like  that  which  ethical  theory,  under  its  nbiiolute  form  sa 
ahuTo  conci-ivcd,  hfu  lo  tbuoutcr  actiona  conblituting  ooo- 
duct.  llie  mouptit  cogniKiuce  in  taken  of  exceas  of  function, 
or  arrvat  nf  fundiou,  or  defuct  of  function,  with  the  reautting 
in-il,  phyaioloiry  pa-OKes  into  [latbology.  Via  bcg'in  now  to 
take  ttcoount  of  wroDff  nclionx  in  the  ioBL-r  life  atialo^us  tn 
the  wron^  acliunM  in  thu  outer  Ufo  taken  account  of  tij 
ordioory  thiiiriea  of  raorala. 

Tbo  antitbtKia  tliua  drawn,  however,  ia  but  prcHminary. 

After   obwrviii^  the  fact  tluit  lh<re  i«  a  scicuco    of    wiui 

M  noruullj  i.iii-iii.-d  ou,  v>  liiih  igiiorvH  ubuormal  actions  j 
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J  we  iiaTo   more   especially   to  observe   that  the  science  c 

Abliormal  actions  can  reacli  such   dofiniteness  a£  is  pussiblcfl 
Bto  it,  only  on  coudition  that  ths  science  of  norraal  actioB>1 

l^as  previously  become  definite;  or  rather,  lot  as  say  that 

ftpathotogical  sdeiLce  depends  for  its  advances  on  previoas 

iJfdvnnces   made  by   physiological   science.     The  very  con- 

I  Boption   of  disordered   action  implies  a  pre-couception  at 

ivell-Di-dered  action.     Berore  it  can  be  decided  that  the  heart 

U  beating  faster  or  slower  tbttn  it  sbuutd,  its  healthy  rato 

of  beating  must  be  learnt  j  before  the  pulse  can  be  recog- 

nized  as  too  weak  or  too  strong.  Its  proper  strength  must 

be  known  ;  ami  so  througliont.      Even  the  rudest  and  most 

.«mpiricttl  iili^as  of  diseases,  pre-suppose  ideits  of  the  heidthy 

tates  from  which  they  are  deviations;  and  obviously  the 

Siagnosia  of  diseases  can  become  scientific,  only  as  fast  aa 

pbere  arises  scientific  knowledge  of  organic  actions  that  are 

j^ndiseased. 

Similarly,  then,  is  it  with  the  relation  between  absoluta  ] 

rality,  or  the  law  of  perfect  right  in  bnmau  conduct,  and'l 

relative  morality  which,  recognizing  wrong  in  human  oon-  1 

uluct,  has  to  decide  in  what  way  the  wrong  deviates  from  tha  J 

Jrisbt,  and  how  the  right  is  to  be  most  nearly  approached.  J 

/lien,  formulating  normal  conduct  in  an  ideal  society,  wa  I 

tave  reached  a  science  of  absolute  ethics,  we  have  simul-  J 

taneonsly  reached  a  science  which,  when  used  to  interpref  I 

Itbc  phenomena  of  real  societies  in  their  transitional  states,  1 

cEnll  of  tiie  miseriea  due  to  no n -adaptation  (which  we  may  call  I 

pathological  states}  eoalilea    us    to   form  approximittcly  true  J 

conclusiona  respecting  the  natures  of  the  abuortnalitiea,  and 

the  courses  which  tend  must  in  the  direction  of  the  normal. 


}  106.  And  now  let  it  bo  observed  tliat  the  conception  of 
Bthics  thus  set  forth,  strange  as  many  will  think  it,  is  nue 
Miich  really  lies  Intent  in  the  heliisfs  of  moralists  at  large. 

^ongh  not  definitely  acknowledged  it  is  vaguely  implied  j 

D  muity  of  their  propositions. 
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From  early  times  downwards  we  find  in  ethic&l  speen 
tionB,  references  to  the  ideal  man,  liia  aots,  hit)  feelinjt^,  tiis 
jndgments.  ^Vtien  Siiknites  eutd  that  welldoing  is  the 
thing  to  Tie  chiefly  rtndieii.  and  liiat  lie  achieved  it  who 
devoted  to  the  Btiidv  nearL-hing  and  laboar,  he  made  the 
actions  of  the  superior  man  his  etandanl.  i^ince  he  gave  no 
other.  Plato,  in  J///tw#,  asserts  tljat  "the  ttnthorit&tirc 
rcaeripts  or  laws  are  those  laid  down  Iiy  the  artists  or  men 
of  knowledge  in  that  department ; "  and  the  d<K-iriiie 
contained  in  Lachen  is  that  only  "the  One  Wise  Man"  ean 
estimate  the  good  or  evil,  or  the  eoniparati^'c  valne  of  two 
alternative  cndif  in  eac-h  individual  cosu:"  an  ideal  man  is 
postubited.  Aristotle  KavB :— '■  h'or  it  id  the  miin  whow 
condition,  whether  moral  or  bodily,  is  in  each  case  perfect 
who  in  each  ca«e  jadgea  rightly,  and  at  once  perceives 
the  tmth.  .  .  .  And  herein  it  is  that  the  perfect  man 
may  be  stud  to  differ  most  wiik-ly  fi-om  all  olhers.  in  that 
in  all  each  cases  he  at  owx  yvrvv'wvs  the  truth,  being,  as 
it  were,  the  nil©  and  measure  of  its  application.''  Whilo 
olwcrviug  that  the  Stoics,  like  other  ancient  philosophers, 
failing  to  distinguish  properly  between  intelleet  arid  fml* 
ing,  identified  windom  with  goodness,  we  see  that  tlwy,  tixs 
made  the  fwrfect  man  the  measure  of  rectitude.  And  Epi- 
curus, also,  regards  the  wise  man  a^  the  only  one  who  can 
achieve  a  happy  life — "  he  alone  knows  how  to  do  the  rig^t 
thing  ill  the  right  way." 

If  in  modem  tiuiei*,  inftnenced  by  theological  dogmM 
concerning  human  linfahieAs,  atid  by  a  theory  of  divine- 
ly prcHcrilicd  conduct,  m:>nilists  have  not  so  frequently 
referred  to  an  ideal,  yet  varions  references  are  tractv 
able.  Wc  may  see  one  in  On*  dictum  of  Kant — "  Act  only 
oD  that  maxim  whereby  th^n  canst  at  tin*  snme  time  will 
tliat  it  should  becoDie  a  univer<!4il  law.**     For  thi»  iuiplJM 
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^the  thought  of  a  society  in  which  the  maxim  is  acted  upon' 
■by  all  and  LiDivi?rsfil  benefit  recognized  as  tho  effect :  there 
■Is  a  conception  of  ideal  conduct  under  ideal  conditions.   And 
f  though  Mr.  Sidgwick,  in   the   quotation  above  made  from 
him,  implies  th:it  KtUic3  is  concerned  with  man  as  he  la, 
nthep  than  with  man  as  he  should  bo  j  yet,  in  elsewhere  J 
epeftking  of  Ethics  as  dealing  with  conduct  as  it  slirjuld  be, 
mther  than  with  conduct  as  it  is,  he  postulates  ideal  conduct 
and  indirectly  the  ideal  mtn.      On  his  first  pugi.-.  speaking 
of  Ethics  along  with    Jurisprudence  and   Polities,  '. 
that  they  are  distinguished  "  by  the  characteristic  that  they  g 
attempt  to  determine  not  the   actual   but    the  ideal — whril 
ought  to  exist,  not  what  does  exist." 

Ik  requires  only  that  these  various  conceptions  of  an  ideal 
l^uducl  and  of  an  ideal  humanity,  should  be  made  consisteut 
I  and  rlefinite,  to  bring  them  into  agreement  with  the  concep- 
Itioi:  above  set   forth.      At  present  such  conceptions  araj 
I  babitnail/  vague.     The  ideal  man  having  been  conceived  in  | 
1  terms  of  '^he  current  morality,  is  thereupon  erected  into  •,.1 
moral  staudard  by  which  the  goodness  of  actions  may  beJ 
judged ;  aud  the  reasoning  becomes  circuhir.     To  make  the  J 

I  ideal  man  serve  as  a  standard,  he  has  to  be  defiued  in 
■terms  of  the  conditions  which  his  nuture  fulfils — in  terras  of 
those  objective  requirements  which  must  be  met  before 
conduct  can  be  right ;  aud  the  common  defect  of  these  con- 
ceptions of  the  ideal  man,  is  that  they  suppose  him  out  of 
relation  to  sbch  conditions. 
All  the  above  references  to  him,  direct  or  indirect, 
imply  that  toe  ideal  man  is  supposed  to  hve  and  act  uuder 
iBxistiug  sobial  condirions.  The  tacit  inquiry  is,  not  whai 
■biH  actions  would  be  under  circu  mstances  altogether  changed, 
but  what  they  would  be  auder  present  circumstances.  And 
this  iuqniry  is  futile  for  two  reasons.  The  co- existence  of  a 
perfect  man  and  an  imperi'ect  society  is  impossible; 
could  the  two  co-exist,  the  resulting  conduct  would  noti 
fnroiBb   the  ethical  standard    sought.  in  I 
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ftrnt  pWe,  giwa  the  Uvs  of  life  as  tbey  arc,  oaA  a  tmtl 
ideal  nature  C4Uioot  ha  produced  ia  a  society  cotisUcttig  of 
moa  having  natucva  remote  from  the  idcaL  As  wtU  uigiit 
we  expect  a  child  of  Englisli  tvpe  to  be  bom  amoag  Stgtue*, 
at  exprct  that  among  the  orjpini>'ntIy  immoral,  one  who  ia 
orgnnicoll/  morftl  will  arise.  UiiU-ss  it  bo  denied  that 
irhsractLT  rttsulla  from  inhurilud  structure,  it  must  bo  odi 
that  since,  in  any  society,  each  imlindual  descends  ft 
ttock  which,  tract.-d  back  a  fen  gx^Demtions,  ramifiea 
where  through  the  society,  and  participates  in  its  arerag? 
nature,  thiTO  must,  ootwifh^itaDdiDg  marked  individnal 
diversitiea,  be  pro^Tved  sacli  community  as  preTcnta  anj- 
0D«  from  rcachiiij;  an  ideiil  furm  white  the  rest  nrmaia  far 
below  it.  In  the  second  place,  ideal  condacC 

aach  as  L-thicnl  theory  is  concerned  with,  is  not  possible  for 
the  idcnl  man  in  the  midst  of  men  otiicm-ise  constituted. 
An  absolutely  just  or  perfectly  symjitvlhetic  person, oould  not 
live  and  act  necordin^  to  his  nuture  in  a  tribe  of  cannibahi. 
Among  people  who  are  treacherous  and  utterly  without 
scruple,  entire  truthfulness  mid  opeonesa  mnst  brinf^  rain. 
If  all  around  recognise  only  the  law  of  the  Btrnngfst,  oue 
whose  nntare  will  not  allow  him  to  inflict  pain  on  others, 
must  go  to  the  wall.  Thi-ro  requires  a  certuin  congruiiy 
between  the  conduct  of  I'ftch  member  of  a  society  and  other'a 
eondaet.  A  mode  of  acutm  entirely  alien  to  the  prevailing 
modes  of  action,  cannot  be  successfully  persisted  in — mnal 
eventuate  in  death  of  self,  or  posterity,  or  both. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  wo  must  consider  the  id'-al  man 
as  existing  in  the  ideal  sot^iul  slate.  On  the  evolution- 
tiyputhusis,  tho  two  presuppose  one  another;  and  only  when 
they  CQ-cxt»t,  can  thi-re  exist  that  ideal  conduet  which 
Abtiolute  Kthics  has  to  formulate,  and  which  Relative  Elhk-s 
has  to  Cake  as  the  staudard  bjr  which  to  estimate  direrget 
from  riglit,  or  degrees  of  wrong. 


nn AFTER  XIT. 


THE   SCOPE    OF   ETHrC^. 


At  the  outset  it  was  shnwn  that  as  I 

I   with    which  Ethics  deals,    is  a  part  of   conduct   at    large, 

1  conduct  at   large  must  be  anderstood  before  this  part  can 

I  be  understood.     After  taking  s  general  view  of  conduct,  not 

I  hnman  oa\y  but  sab-Iiuman,  aad  Dot  only  as  existing  but  as 

[  evolving,  we  saw  that  Ethics  has  for  its  aubject-matler  tha 

most  highly -evolved   conduct   as   dispinyed    by   thg   most 

highly-evolved  being,  Man — is  a  specification  of  those  traits 

which  his  conduct  assumes  on  reaching  ita  limit  of  evolution. 

Conceived  thus  as  comprehending  the  laws  of  right  living 

I  at  large,  Etbies  hns  a  wider  field  than  is  commonly  assigned 

\  to  it.     Beyond  the  conduct   commonly  approved  or  repro- 

'  bated  as  right  or  wrong,   it   includes   all   conduct   which 

forthera  or  hinders,  in  either  direct  or  indirect  ways,  the 

I  welfare  of  self  or  others. 
As  foregoing  chapters  in  various  places  imply,  the  entire 
Deld  of  Ethics  includes  the  two  great  divisions,  personal  and 
DocioL  There  is  a  clnss  of  actions  directed  to  personal  ends, 
which  ore  to  be  judged  in  their  i-elations  to  personal  well* 
being,  considered  apart  from  the  well-being  of  others: 
though  they  secondarily  affect  fellow-meu  these  primarily 
Rffect  the  agent  himself,  and  must  be  classed  us  intrinsically 
right  or  wrong  according  to  their  beneficial  or  detrimenlnl 
effects  DD  him.      There  are  actions  of  another  class  which 
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nflect  ft^Ilow  men  ininird lately  kdiI  remotoljr,  anti  wli' 
liiougU  tht'tr  results  to  self  *re  not  to  be  ignored,  mast  b« 
judged  M  good  or  bad  mainly  by  tlicir  results  to  othera. 
Actions  of  ihin  last  class  fall  into  two  groups.  Those  of  tb« 
one  groop  ftchiirvo  ends  in  ways  that  do  or  do  not  undalr 
inlerfere  with  tlie  pnreuit  of  ends  by  others — actions  whii.-li, 
becMUie  of  this  dilTert-nce,  we  fall  rMpfictively  unjust  or  ju«t. 
Tboseforroing  thi-  other  group  are  of  a  kind  which  tntluoiioe 
the  stateH  of  olliers  without  directly  interfering  with  tha 
n-UtiuRB  between  their  labours  and  the  rosall«,  in  one  wayor 
the  other — Actions  which  we  speak  of  as  beneficent  or  ntntrfi- 
cenL  And  the  conduct  which  we  regard  as  bttnefict-nt  i« 
itself  snb-di visible  acx;ording  as  it  shows  ua  a  self-repi 
to  avoid  giving  pain,  or  an  expenditure  of  effort  to 
plwtsnre— -negntivo  beneficence  and  positive  bomficence. 

Each  of  these  divisions  and  sub-divisi'ms  has  to  be 
considered  first  as  a  piirt  vC  Absolute  Ethics  and  thea 
M  a  p«u-t  of  KeUtive  Ethics.  Having  seen  what  iia 
injuncijous  must  be  for  the  ideal  man  uuder  the  implied 
ideal  conditions,  we  shall  bo  prepared  to  seo  how  such 
inJiinctioQB  are  to  bo  most  nearly  fulfilU-d  by  actual  niea 
undor  existing  conditi<ms. 

§  108.  For  reasons  already  pointed  out,  a  code  of  perfect 
personal  conduct  can  never  bo  made  dL-finite.  Many 
forms  of  life,  diverging  from  one  anolher  in  considiTablo 
degrees,  may  be  so  carried  on  in  sot-'ii-ty  as  entiri-ly  to 
fttllil  the  conditions  to  harniunioas  co-oprmtion.  And  if 
various  types  of  men  adapted  to  various  types  of  activities 
may  thus  lead  lives  that  are  severally  complete  ader  their 
kinds,  DO  speciflo  statemi'nb  of  the  activities  univerutlly 
required  lor  personal  well-being  is  poiwibhr. 

But  though  thi)  particular  rt-'quirerafnta  to  bt  fulfilled  for 
pcrl'oct  individual  well-being,  must  vary  along  with  variatioiia 
io  the  material  conditions  of  each  society,  cirtain  general 
raquirsmiKila  hava  to  ba  fuliillvd  by  Ibe  individuals  ol  ■ 
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toeieties.  An  average  balnnce  between  waste  find  nutr 
liifi  miiverBally  to  bo  preserved.  Nfirmal  Tit»lity  impli 
relation  between  actmty  and  rent  fulling  witbiii  mod* 
limits  of  variation.  Continuance  of  the  eociecy  dcprnda 
siitisfaction  of  those  primanly-peraomil  needs  which  re! 
in  marriftgo  and  parenthood.  Perfection  of  individnnl 
hence  implies  cectnin  modes  of  action  which  are  approxinini 
alike  in  all  cases,  and  which  thcrofore  become  part  of  the 
subject-matter  of  Ethics. 

That  it  is  possible  to  n>daco  even  this  restricted  part 
to  scientific  definiteiiess,  can  scarcely  be  said.  But  ethical 
rec|nirements  nmy  here  ba  to  such  extent  affiliated  upon 
physical  necessities,  as  to  give  them  a  partially-scientifio 
authority.  It  is  clear  that  between  the  expenditure  of  bodily 
substance  in  vital  activities,  and  the  taking  in  of  materials 
from  which  this  substance  may-  be  renewed,  there  is  a  direct 
relation.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  wasting  of  tissue  by  effort,  and  the  need  for 
those  cessations  of  effort  during  which  rejiair  may  overtake 
waste.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  between  the  rate  ol'  mortality 
and  the  rate  of  multiplication  in  any  society,  there  is  a 
relation  such  that  the  \iist  must  reach  a  certain  level  before 
it  can  balance  the  first,  and  prevent  disappearance  of  the 
society.  And  it  may  be  inf>;rred  that  pursuits  of  other 
leading  ends  are,  in  like  manner,  determined  by  certain 
natural  necessities,  and  from  these  derive  their  ethical 
sanctions.  That  it  will  ever  be  practicable  to  lay  down 
precise  rules  for  private  conduct  in  conformity  with  such 
requirements,  may  bo  doiiuted.  But  the  function 
Absolute  Ethics  in  rejation  to  private  conduct  will  hai 
beoD  discharged,  when  it  has  produced  the  wairant  for 
its  requirements  as  generally  espressod ;  when  it  has  shown 
the  imperativeness  of  obedience  to  them;  and  when  it  has 
thus  tanght  the  need  for  deliberately  considuring  whetht-r 
the  conduct  fulfils  them  as  well  as  may  be. 

(Juder    the    ethics   of   personal   conduct  considei-ed  in 
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reUtion  to  exititiag  conditious,  have  to  cotoe  kH  quM 
concerning  tho  degree  in  wbich  immediate  personal  welfar* 
\ma  to  be  postponed,  cicb£>r  to  ultimate  personal  welfare  nr 
to  the  welfiiro  of  others.  As  now  carrivd  on,  life  bourljr 
foUthe  cl&ims  of  present  self  a^inst  tlie  cUims  of  fnture 
•fir,  ntid  hourly  brings  individual  iutcrests  face  to  toco  tvitl) 
tiie  interests  of  othtT  indiWduils,  taken  singi;  or  its  acso- 
cisted.  In  many^  of  such  cases  tho  decisions  can  be  notUio^ 
more  than  compromises ;  and  ethicnl  science,  hero 
necessarily  <?mpincnl,  can  do  no  more  than  aid  in  making 
comproiniHes  tiuit  ai-e  tho  least  objectionable.  To  arrive  at 
the  btfSl  compromise  in  any  case,  implies  correct  conceptions 
of  the  alternative  rcsulta  af  this  or  that  coarse.  And, 
conaeqneotly,  in  so  fnr  ns  tlic  absolute  ethics  of  individna) 
conduct  can  Iw  made  definite,  it  must  help  us  to  dc-cidu 
betwi'cn  conflicting  pcrsonhl  requirements,  and  also  between 
the  needs  for  aesurling  self  and  the  needs  for  subordiriotia^ 
self. 

^  109.  From  that  divixion  of  Flthica  which  deals  with  ihe 
right  reguintiun  of  priviite  conduct,  consideretl  apart  from 
the  oflVcts  directly  produced  ou  others,  wo  pass  now  to 
that  dirisioD  of  Ethics  which,  considering  exclusively  the 
efiecta  of  conduct  on  olhrn,  treats  of  the  right  regiilatiuB 
of  it  with  n  viiw  to  snch  effects. 

Tl>o  firot  set  of  rcgulntiona  coming  ancler  this  head  are 
l))o«e  concerning  whutwe  distinguish  as  joatice.  Individs  >l 
lift  is  poBsible  only  on  condition  that  each  organ  is  paid  (■:t 
its  action  by  an  equivalent  of  blood,  while  the  organism  ns 
a  whole  obtains  from  the  ctivir^nmcnt  as»imilable  matters 
Itat  compcnsnl*'  f»r  its  cfTurt*;  and  the  mnlnni  (Irptmdwnra 
of  parts  in  the  nocial  organism,  neccsNitalos  ihbt,  alike  for 
it>  Uital  life  and  the  lives  of  its  uniu,  there  similarly  sliall 
bo  maintained  a  doe  proportion  between  returns  and 
labours:  the  natural  relation  between  work  and  welf^ra 
•hall  be  prvscrved  inluct.      Justice,  which  fiirmohites  th* 
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[»nge  of  coniluct  and  limitations  to  conduct  hence  ar is! no^. 
ia  at  ouco  tho  most  important  division  of  ElhicB  and  the 
divigion  wticli  admits  of  the  greatest  deflDiteDGSS.  Tliat 
principle  of  equivalence  wliicb  meets  us  when  we  seek  its 
roots  in  the  lawa  of  individual  life,  involves  the  idea  of 
measure;  and  on  passing  to  soiiial  life,  the  same  principle 
introduces  us  to  the  conception  of  equity  or  eqiialnraa,  in  the 
relations  of  citizenB  to  one  anuther :  the  elements  of  the 
qneations  arising  are  q'lantilaUce,  and  hence  the  solutions 
assume  a  more  scientific  form.  Though,  having  to  POCog- 
niise  diderences  amoog  imliviilimla  due  to  age,'  sex,  or  other 
cause,  we  cannot  regard  the  members  o£  a  society  as 
absolutely  oquul,  and  thirufore  cannot  deal  with  probl  ms 
growing  out  of  iLeir  relations  with  that  precision  which 
absolute  equality  might  make  possible  j  yet,  considt'riog  them 
OS  approximately  equal  in  virtue  of  thL-ir  common  human 
nature,  and  dealing  wiih  questions  of  equity  on  this  GuppoM- 
tion,  we  may  reaoh  couchtsions  of  a  sullicioutly-definiie 
kind. 

This  division  of  Ethics  considered  nnder  its  absolute  form, 
haa  to  define  the  equitable  relations  among  perfect  indivi- 
duals who  limit  one  another's  spheres  of  action  by  co-exist- 
ing, and  who  achieve  their  ends  by  co-operation.  It  bus 
to  do  mnch  more  than  this.  Beyond  justice  between  niim 
and  man,  juttiice  between  each  man  and  the  aggregate  of 
men  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  it.  The  relations  bL-tweon  the 
individual  and  the  State,  considered  as  representing  all 
individuals,  have  to  be  deduced  —  an  important  and  a 
relndvcJy-difBcult  matter.  Whiit  is  the  ethical  warrant  for 
governmental  authority  T  To  whiit  ends  may  it  be  legiti- 
mately cxercieed  ?  How  far  may  it  rightly  be  carrieil  ?  Up 
to  what  point  is  the  citizen  buutid  to  recognize  the  collective 
decisions  of  other  citizens,  and  beyond  what  point  may  he 
properly  refuse  to  obey  them. 

Tht=o  relations,  private  and  public,  considered  as  main- 
tainttl  under  ideal  conditions,  having  been  formulab^d,  thert 
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come  to  be  dealt  witli  the  analogous  relntioiis  under  rral  e 
di lions— absolute  justice  being  llie  atawlnril,  relative  jiistu'* 
bus  to  be  determiiied  hy  i-on>-idmng  bovr  near  nn  approacb 
may,  under  present  circntn  stMUCes,  be  made  to  it.  As 
already  implied  in  varinus  places,  it  is  impciBHible  duriug 
stages  of  transition  which  necessitate  ever-changing  com* 
promises,  to  fulfil  the  dictates  of  absolote  equity ;  ami 
nothing  beyond  empirical  jixlgments  can  be  formed  of  ibe 
extent  to  which  they  tuny  be,  at  any  given  time,  fulfilled. 
Wliile  war  continues  and  injust'ce  is  done  between  socielies, 
thei'e  cannot  "be  anything  like  complete  justice  within  each 
society.  Militant  orgnnii^tion  no  Ices  than  militant  artiau,  ia 
in-flconcilablo  with  pure  eqniiy ;  and  tho  inequity  implied  by 
it  inevitably  ramifies  thruugbnut  all  social  relntinns.  Bat 
there  is  at  every  eta^e  in  social  erolation,  a  certain  range  of 
variatioa  within  which  it  is  passible  to  approach  nearer  to. 
Or  diverge  further  Iri'm,  the  requireaients  of  ubsobite  e(|aily. 
Hence  these  requirements  bavo  eVer  to  be  kept  in  view  that 
relative  equity  may  bo  usccituincd. 

§  110.  Of  the  two  eub-divisious  into  which  beneflcence 
falls,  the  negative  and  the  positive,  ii-ither  can  be  spceialiicd. 
Under  ideal  conditions  the  first  of  them  has  but  a  nominal 
existence;  and  the  second  of  them  passi's  largely  into  » 
tvanBfiKnr^  fnrm  otltnittin-^  of  but  ^'enerul  definition. 

In  the  cotiiiuet  of  the  iilenl  man  among  ideal  men,  tbnl 
telf-regalation  which  has  for  its  motive  to  avoid  giving  pn>n, 
practically  disappears.  No  one  having  feelings  which 
prompt  nets  that  diaa^rpeahly  affect  others,  there  can  exist 
DO  code  of  rcMtrninIs  referring  to  this  diviiion  of  conduct. 

But  tlioagh  negative  beueficeucc  is  ouly  a  mmiin:d  part 
of  Abaolatc  Etbica,  it  ia  an  actual  and  cunsidera'tle  part  of 
Kalative  Bttiic*.  Fur  while  men's  natares  remain  imperfectly 
•tbipted  to  social  bfe,  there  mast  continue  in  thorn  impulM-s 
whirh,  caoaing  in  some  c-dscb  the  actions  we  name  unjust, 
GWise  in  other  case*  the  actions  we  namo  unkind— -unkind 
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now  in  deed  and  now  ia  word;  and  in  respect  of  tliese 
modes  of"  bebaviour  wliich,  though  not  aggressive,  giva  pnin, 
there  arise  numui-ous  and  coinplicuted  problcma.  Paiu  is 
wmetimcs  given  to  otlit-rB  yirnply  by  miiintaining  nn  equi- 
table claim  ;  pain  ia  at  other  times  given  by  refiising  a 
rcqucEt;  and  ag.-tin  at  other  times  by  mMintainiug  an  opinion- 
In  these  and  numerous  cases  sug^gested  by  tlietn,  ihtre  hjivc 
lo  be  answered  the  qni'Stions  wliolher,  to  avoid  inHicttn>j 
pain,  personal  feelings  shoukl  be  e^iorificed,  and  how  far 
Bflcriticed.  Again,  in  cases  oE  another  class,  puin  is  given 
not  by  a  passive  course  but  by  na  active  course.  How  far 
ahnll  n  person  who  liaa  misbehaved  be  grieved  by  showing 
aversion  to  himf  Shall  one  whose  action  is  to  be  repi-o- 
1-uted,  have  the  reprobation  expressed  to  him  or  shall  nothing 
he  said  t  Is  it  right  to  annoy  by  condemning  a  prejudice 
which  another  displays  ?  These  and  kindred  queries  have  to 
lie  answered  after  talcing  into  account  the  immediate  pain 
(.'iven,  the  possible  benefit  caused'  by  giving  it,  and  the 
jiOGsible  evil  caust^d  by  not  giving  it.  In  solving  probh 
of  this  class,  the  only  help  Absulute  Ethics  gives,  is 
enforcing  the  consideration  that  inflicting  more  pain  thai 
necessitated  by  proper  seli'-regard,  or  bydt'Sire  for  anotl 
benefit,  or  by  the  niaitileuanco  of  a  general  principli 
unwarranted. 

Of  positive  beneficence  nnJer  its  absolute  form  nothiaj 
more  speciGc  can  be  said  tli^n  that  it  must  become 
extensive  with  whatever  spliere  rciunins  for  itj  aiding 
t.o  complete  the  life  of  ench  as  a  recipient  of  services  and  to 
vxa\t  the  life  of  ench  as  a  renderer  o£  services.  Ab  with 
n  developed  humniiity  the  de-sire  for  it  by  every  one  will 
BO  increase,  and  the  bphmx;  i-»  exercise  of  it  so  decrease, 
IIS  to  involve  an  altruistic  competition,  analogous  to  the 
existing  egoistic  competition,  it  may  he  that  Absuluto  Rtliioa 
will  evuiitnally  inHude  what  we  before  called  a  higher  eqi 
prescribing  the  mutual  limitations  of  altruistic  activities. 

Under  its  relative  form,  positive  beneficence  presents  nm 
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rona  problpms,  alike  iniporlnnt  nnd  diSimlt,  ndmittingd 
(if  empiriial  ftoliitions.  How  fur  is  silf-saiTificc  fur  an  Other 'i 
h en efit  to  bo  carried  in  tatU  ciisfc? — u  question  wliieh  m<i>* 
be  (inswcTed  diflereutly  accordiog  to  Uie  chartioter  of  the 
nther,  the  needs  of  the  othepj  aod  lUe  rarioua  claims  of  self 
Mid  bi'longings  which  Imve  to  be  mei.  To  what  extent 
aiidur  givou  circuiustnncoa  bIhiU  privn.ie  wclliire  bo  RQb- 
oriliuatod  to  public  welfare  ? — a  qucfition  to  bu  aniiwiTi-d 
after  cousidering  the  importance  of  the  end  and  tbo 
BeriousDfaa  of  the  sacrifice.  What  benefit  Aud  what  detri- 
ment will  n-Gult  from  grntiiituus  aid  ^'icliled  to  anotber?— 
k  tiuostion  in  cnch  cnse  implyiti{;nn(vstimnt«  of  probabilitlea 
Ik  tht-re  any  unfair  tniilinfiit  of  sundry  others,  involved  by 
more  than  fair  treatment  of  this  one  other  f  Up  to  what 
limit  muy  help  be  ^iveo  to  the  exifitiii^  geneniiion  uf  tlio 
iulerinr,  without  emailing  mischief  ou  liiiure  }^t.-netutioDH 
of  the  anperiorf  Kvidencly  to  thoee  nud  many  kindred 
qut^Ftiona  included  in  this  dirisiou  of  liehtive  Ethics, 
approximately  Iruo  ansirers  only  can  be  given. 

Diit  tltoogh  hcTv  Absidutu  Ktliics,  by  tho  standard  it 
supplies,  docs  not  grually  iiid  Relntivu  Ethics,  yet,  m  in 
othrr  onaes,  it  aida  eomewhat  by  keeping  before  con* 
tcioUisnesK  an  ideal  concilialion  of  thu  vario"B  claims  involved ; 
Bud  by  BUggcstiiig  the  search  for  »m'h  c 'rnpn>mi*e  among 
them,  as  slmll  not  disreffard  any,  but  tihall  satisfy  idl  t^  iIm 
grcnlest  exti--nt  practicablo. 
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'It,  mill  /•nrtlif  fin; 
i„rl,u(i:l  ill  l/ir 
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[  W^ilf  fearr/iitiff  ffir  noiiti'  innnoririitla,  I  /tare  diseornvd  4 

tfoiiff/i  draft  iif  11  ehnptfr  Miiitijhiir  hi  thin  work.     Whelher 

}ptt!t  that,  mhe'n  teriiim  wif  nt  leriijlh  the  pitrt  of'  Ifm  iinjiimtk 

t  bfloHijg  /o,  I  tens  let!  In  pvl  imiilr  thix  cliapter  an  fnirlnira 

^tiri»  unfilting  it  far  inciir/ioratii)it,itr  irlirtJier  H  wns  tliiil  I  hml 

nififaiil  it,  I  rfinnai  ii'iie  rrnii-mfier.     Tlie  Inul  ftippiisilinii  if,  I 

\ihinh,  tfif  iiinn-  jirobnfih  ;  finre  tJiis  nnnjli  draft  ruiitaiun  miiltvr 

Vshirli,  ftail  it  been  brforf  vie,  I  tfnoilil  /nire  riiilimlifil. 

Partfij  fif-canw  certain  of  tfie  ariniinrnts  it  riiiilnins  tjieM  f 
Ifirr  ftip/iorl  to  the ijenerat ciiwlii xiiin  ilniirii,  ami  )• 
well  of  if.f  artpnnenlg  as  armirfr  h  tln" 

(Bra  set  firrtfi  iti  annlher  teat/,  J  fitirr  ilecldeil  firre  to  apjieiid  tfilit 

miffed  chapter.     "  'i'tie  thita  of  Eltiics,"  a»  fiiiallij  tlnbi.ralrd, 

s  based  on  a  maiuntcrijjt  dictated  to  a  sbort-fiand  aiiiaiinn'.fiiy 

t  HTitten  out  1/1/  ftiin  in  a  series  of  copi/-/ifini:i,  lu 

iapler :  an  arrangement  to/i  icft,  J  xtisnect,  ar'-idenfa/t//  Ird  In  tM 

mwjWM  indicated.    As,  on  reading  this  roiifj/i  dmft,  I  find  tliM 

til  it/airlv  coherent  and  expressed  intfi  adequate  ctenmegs,  I  ttm 

nffimiiflit  ft  icell  to  print  it  jii*t  an  It  »ta?id*.     In  ti  few  pf/u' 

inhere  llie  »hort-fiand  ivr  iter  failed  to  interpret  /it's  notes,  /  /mr 

mvpplied,  in  square  bracket.*,  n-fiat  I  xvppose  were  the  misai^ 

Ifeorth ;  and  in  some  other  caseg  I  hare  corrected  errors  that  to 

m^viauslif  due  to  luisunderstanding  or  to  miilranscription.] 

g  In  the  last  two  clmpters  have  been  enunciated  tlie  claims  I 
^^goiam  and  altruism  respectively.  Ench  lias  been  insisted  up 
0  strongly  that,  taken  alone,  it  wftiild  seem  to  go  far  toward  the 
ivpudiatioD  of  tlie  other.  The  nsual  tendency  in  ethical  sneciila- 
fcioii  is  not  to  recognize  in  full  both  faoiore,  as  essential  to  hiimun 
^pptneas,  but  to  msisi  alraoet  exclusively  tipon  the  one  or  the 
Mnor.  Or  rather  I  should  say  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  ipioring 
ibe  egoistic  factor,  the  insistence  has  been  upon  the  altmistiu 
me. 

'  At  Jrst  sight  it  seems  that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  tlie 
Msition  here  taken.  To  enunciate  the  legitimacy  of  egoism  in 
Hie  way  done,  possibly  caused  the  reader  to  think  that  tne  high- 
':  morality  was  lieing  denied  by  the  awtorlioji  of  ii  synU-m 
f  Eeltiahuess.     Contrariwise,  reading  by  itself  tlic  suliBequoi 
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cbiptor.  he  Diiglit,  if  one  who  liud  iH'forc  iippriviutt-J  Uic  cluinu 
uf  vgoism,  Ik)  1<x1  lo  supiKi»i>  tlint  t'^uisni  wiis  Ix-iiij;  i^uored.  and 
the  tadl  assertion  miuio  tliut  egoistic-  ^nttilk'Ul iuiio  wore  to  be 
schipvpd  tliroiish  fulliinu'iit  uf  ultniistiL-  ol)ligud<iii«.  And 
filidiug  that  viu^  of  the  chapters  to  n  ooii  Grille  ruble  ext«ut  soenu 
to  conflict  with  the  other,  he  will  incline  U>  ullose  uii  inoonKruitr 
of  doctrine.  If  he  due«  tiut  go  further,  he  will  lit  any  nite  iie 
incHned  to  say  that  the  ductrino  iiniilies  h  De4.-es<iary  ineomplete- 
uesH — implies  thiit  there  cru  he  no  such  thing  as  »  life  io  whteb 
all  requirementd  are  fully  satisfied.  Thut  process  of  evolntion 
set  farth  in  jirecedinjr  chapters,  will  appenr  to  be  iiepitived  b? 
Biieh  iucompatibitity  between  the  eonliicting  e!iiim»  of  self  and 
»)thers;  bo  that  it  cannot  end  in  an  entire  c(|nilibrinm  between 
liiinmn  nalnre  and  its  conditions.  Taking  by  itself  the  chapter  on 
Kgoism  remaM  Altruism,  it  wonld  seem  that  for  the  tm{KnitiTe 
welfare  of  the  individual,  and  of  those  belonging  t^i  him,  and  of 
thi>se  afurwanls  descending  from  him,  there  must  be  such  sub- 
oi-dination  of  the  claims  of  others,  as  from  time  to  time  deducts 
from  their  welfure  or  diminishes  tlie  total  hapiiineas.  Ou  Um 
other  hand,  rcadinc  by  itwif  the  chnotfr  on  Altruism  renu» 
1-i^oiiim,  iliteeniit  luTieun  ineviltddi^  cortilhiry  that  self-abnegation 
— that  ie,  the  abiindunment  of  it  gntlirieution  or  the  submiseiun  to 
a  twin  due  to  the  eraving  iiiisalislKil,  in  more  or  les.t  demanded  of 
all,  that  there  may  \»:  maintainivl  that  isrx'ial  statu  which,  liy  it» 
prosperity,  condnces  to  the  egoistic  welfare  of  eut^h,  and  tluit 
there  may  be  also  achieved  tho  churuct*T  and  the  caniirilv  which 
are  the  means  to  their  egoistic  gratilicationit:  and  that  tliun  ibc 
pursuit  of  altruistic  ends  nm^tt  of  necessity  entail  egoistic 
deprivations.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  brielly,  it  seems  to  lie  clear 
thill  tliere  nnist  be  everywhere  n  certain  large  percentagu  of 
ancritiee— sacrifice  of  others  to  mXt  or  sacriliee  uf  self  to  otlimv; 
and  titat.  in  so  far  as  there  is  siicriliw.  there  is  a  submission  to 
pain,  positive  or  negative,  and  therefore  a  necessary  failutr  in  tfae 
working  out  of  |al  uatur«  cnpablv  of  complete  lift — that  ia, 
complete  happiness. 

ileru  there  ivmains  to  be  shown  the  invalidity  of  this  con- 
cinsion.  1>n  tracing  upwards  the  process  of  evolution  to  a  higher 
stage,  we  shall  sl«  that  this  conflict  between  egoism  anil  altniiaio, 
which  now  constitutes  the  enu  in  all  ethicaJ  B|)ecuIation,  U 
transitioual,  aud  is  in  process  of  gradual  disajtpearanL-e. 

g  AlrHftdy  in  seeking  clues  for  tlie  interpretation  of  the  future, 
wc  have  gone  back  to  the  fvist ;  and  that  we  may  understand  tbe 
fiatit  have  carried  otir  inqoiry  back  to  tlie  tK-ginning.  In  seeking 
a  right  interpretation  of  egoism  vt-  set  out  witli  life  in  its  earlier 
atagp«,and  oliscnHl  Uit?  truth  lliataiireduminaiito^iism,  through 
which  eacli  acnioved  the  benefits  of  ita  owu  superiority,  was  tn 
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condition  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  life  from  the  begi_ 
ling,  but  a  condition  to  the  nmintcnance  of  each  epecies.  anff 
'lerefore  to  the  evolution  of  higher  species.  Similarly,  when  seek- 
ig  for  an  ultimate  baaia  for  the  claims  of  altitiism,  we  observed, 
OH  going  back  to  it^  root,  that  from  the  beginning  altruism  has 
been  oo-easential ;  in  so  far  that  the  continued  egoiem  of  g«r*^ 
emtion  after  generation  haa  been  made  possible  ttnl)'  throuj 
the  sltraism  which  sacrifices,  physically  and  otherwise,  a  portil 
of  the  life  of  each  generation  for  the  next.  Here  we  may  w^ 
'vantage  pursue,  in  seeking  the  ultimate  conciliation  of  egoiij 
,_.td  altiiii&ni,  the  eame  course.  If  we  similarly  go  back  to  t" 
''beginning,  we  shall  get  a  clue  to  the  method  hy  which  the  c" 
ciltation,  already  in  certain  directions  achieved,  will  f- 
future  be  carriea  out  to  the  full. 

For  how  is  there  effected  that  conciliatiou  of  the  egoism  a 
altruism,  co-essential  aa  we  have  seen,  by  which  each  rat'e,  a 
life  on  the  globe  as  a  whole,  have  been  maintained  and  evolved 
How  in  there  acliieved  that  conoiliaciou  between  the  egoism  6 
the  parent,  which  is  essential  to  production  and  fostering  e_ 
offspring,  and  the  altruism  by  which  that  fosteriug  is  effected  ^^ 
"he  answer  is  perfectly  simple.  Tiiere  has  from  the  beginning 
Ben  arising,  and  has  arisen  more  and  more  lo  a  liigher  and 
liigher  stage,  such  constitution  in  each  creature,  as  entailed 
.Agoistlc  gratification  in  performing  the  altruistic  action. 

If  we  glance  afresh  at  the  cases  before  indicated,  in  whid 
jere  is  a  self-sacrifiee  of  parent  for  the  benefit  of  offspring, '. 
ibeerve  that  throughout,  this  Eelf-sacrilic«  is  made  in  graliS< 
ttoD  of  a  powerful  instinct,  and  is  a  source  of  pleufiuro,  and  ll 
'segAtion  of  it  an  extreme  pain.     Not  to  dwell  on  cme&,  even  U 
ityvni  among  invertebrate  animals,  where,  as  oven  with  molhiaJ 
great  labour  is  taken  in  safe  laying  of  ova,  or,  a*  in  the  caao3 
the  spider,  tiie  ova  are  carried  about  and  protected  till  they  ara 
hatched— cases  which  show  ua  even  there  that  tliis  cxpcniiiture 
of  labour  by  which  other  beings  are  benefited,  is  ilsclf  done  in 
fulfilment  of  an  instinct  which  is  only  to  be  satielifd  by  the  act, 
,and  is  therefore  in  that  sense  egoistic;  we  have  this  relation 
<£arcod  upon  us  distinctly,  when  we  come  to  the  moi-e  highly 
^  irganiwil  and  intelligent  creatures.     If  we  ask  how  it  la  that 
Itiere  arc  gone  through  by  a  pair  of  birds,  all  the  labours  of  nea 
ibttilding,  the  denial  of  activity  implied  by  incubation,  the  actlv^ 
[wf  the  male  in  fcedingthefemale  while  sitting, and  thejirolon^ 
labours  of  both  in  subsequently  bringing  food  to  the  young ;  9 
uswer  is  that  all  these  actions  are  carried  on  under  the  promljl 
igB  of  certain  inherited  and  organized  cravings,  which  n 
iccGosivo  activities  sources  of  gratification.     Auil  it  iii 

e  signs  of  distress  conseouent  on  danger  to  the  yot 
get  a  measiMV  of  the  degree  of  pleasure  luken  in  iierforn 
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tlieae  arts  that  aw  dirtH'tlT  bwteflfiiil  to  others  and  at  the  4 

litni-  pK'iisuralili'  til  w-ir.  Kviik-mtv  thifi ronciliation  betwoen  the 
rci[uintiii'Uls  of  i-f^iiism  tiinJ  tiltmiBtu,  has  from  the  bediming 
Ihx'ii  {rriiwirijr  in  i-xu'iit  atn!  complettnesa — iiweasarilv  had  bci?h 
HniiifT  Ml — ^itioi-  tliL-  hi^lier  tho  ty|ie  of  i-rcatiin*  evolTctl,  tho  more 
the  voiiiiji  hiTomea  ilopouilent  iipnii  tho  |inreiit  Hnd  the  mors 
iiivnlvuil  tlie  rc]tiintin['ntii  to  be  fiillllliil  in  fustt-ring  tliom.  and 
tlion-fore  thv  m<in<  (■ontitiiKuta  and  more  vuriiyl  the  actirities 
porriwi  on  liy  itchilts  in  bolnilf  «if  tlie  yoiing. 

And  tliii  t^uncilitiliun  whirh  wc  lu^e  hiis  gone  hand-in-hand 
with  ■■volution,  is  U  cnni'iliuLitni  w)iii-li  we  sc<t  has  reoehod  a  kigb 
degrte  in  the  liumim  nuv.  It  rieitis  not  lion;  Ici  dwell  on  parental 
siicriHees  as  iirompt*-*!  hv  ptirontiil  iilTwliima.  It  ueeda  not  to 
dwell  »n  the  amount  (if  I'xwirivc  plensun'  wliich  the  mother  dc* 
rivM  from  iluily  wilm-adirig  thiil  welfuro  n{  ]wr  otTsprinjZ  which 
her  iH'If'SUcnIii'iliK  ifforte  Hcliieve;  nor  lioi-s  it  m'fMl  to  dwell 
npnn  the  int*'n»ity  of  the  iinhtinpinew  which  from  lime  lo  tinui 
rMults  if  illness  threab-nn  or  death  destmys,  ami  if,  as  a  eoni*«- 
t|ueiiee,  th^i  mother,  no  lonjrer  called  mi  to  ninkp  these  daily 
aaeritiees.  is  at  the  aanie  tinis  iMranded  of  the  pltiwnre*  Uhmo 
Bai'rifiecs  bronght  All  that  nwds  tn  l»  more  eppceiidly  in(lic«t«l 
in  furtlier  insisting  on  this  grcal  fact  i»,  that  dnrinE  the  yvoln- 
tion  of  the  human  rare  itself  there  has  been  a  marki'd  fnrtlier 
progreaa  in  this  eotieiliation ;  no  that  whereas  during  sitvage  life 
tlie  Hai-rifleea  made  on  the  pari  of  lioih  iwrents  an.'  k'ss  raripd 
and  pemifftent.  thev  endure  for  a  shorler  |(ori(id,  and  that  among 
the  eirilieed  the  la(>mira  of  both  iiiirents,  gone  through  in  rearing 
and  iHlacatioii,  intich  more  cmitplex,  an-  |»rolonged  ovor  a  greater 
number  of  ytiars.  and  Ihe  luhoiirn  gone  through  in  aeeuniiilaling 
the  means  for  setting  them  u|i  in  life,  and  ofien  tlie  injury  to 
health  hurne  in  prutiding  them  with  fortunes,  are  euen  bh  to 
make  it  manife.ft  that  a  large  tmrt  of  the  pleasure  of  daily  lifa 
is  arhieved  in  the  pnx'e.is  oi  Murificing  [lenuimU  hdiIs  for  tlio 


ffl(  of  offspring, 
lu  all  wiiii'li  illnntnitionx  tlie  one  truth  t 


i-rvei)  utid 
«irri«l  with  u^  is,  timt  there  gmdnnlly  evolves  »ilh  ihi- I'vidutinn 
of  a  hiulii-r  life,  an  organic  ultniism,  which,  in  n-lmiim  tn  a  twr- 
lain  liniiti'd  ila'u  of  ochtir  beingA,  workM  to  (he  etTi><'t  of  muking 
vliat  we  cnll  «eif-Micrifire  nM  a  wierifire  in  the  ordinary  iietitie  n 
tbu  Word,  hut  an  acl  which  hring*  more  pleasure  than  jiaiu — an 
act  which  hua  for  it«  aeeonipaniment  an  ultruivtic  gralitlentitm 
which  ontwoighii  the  egototie  gmtificution  IimI;  and  this,  other- 
wine  «tali>d,  implieji  that  as  the  altniifttJc  grulifltittion  in  egoini- 
catlr  exprtwKKl.  egoism  and  altruiim  euali:w«. 


i  That  wliieh  lias  hw-n  in  e 
tlie  Ucnitt'd  gruup  uf  bviiipi  n 


3r«'  of  )u-hievemeut  iu  n'tipe'rt  iif 
LatJlutJiig  a  family,  in  the  couna 
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of  the  evolution  of  life,  and  has  now.  in  the  human  race,  b 
jjn  very  large  measnrp  achioved,  has  been  in  course  of  t  "  " 
ttent,  and  is  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  achiered,  with 
those  larger  groups  constituting  societies.  The  conciliation  be- 
tween egoism  and  altniism  under  their  aspects  as  ordinarilj 
.mndersto'od,  is  slowly  coming  about  by  analogous  conciliation^ 
-the  egoistic  and  altruistic  gratifications.  p 

Only  those  whose  creed  prompts  them  to  believe  in  { 
unalterable  badnese  of  human  nature,  and  who.  in  face  of  4 
«vidence  which  mankind  at  large  furnisli,  hold  that  ma 
only  always  has  been,  but  always  will  be,  "  desperately  wic 
call  refuse  to  reeogiiize  the  conspicuous  fact  that  along  t 
the  progress  of  civilization,  there  has  been  growing  up  uot  o 
that  kind  of  altruism  which  is  shown  in  decreasing  agpessiVj 
'De^ttonfellow-nien.butalso  that  kind  of  altruism  wliicliiBghQir 
in  actual  regard  for  their  welfare.  Go  back  to  the  times  wh< 
Uood-feuds  were  not  onlv  chronic  between  adjacent  trihes  bat* 
in  the  later  times  in  whicli  there  wore  blood-feuds  muiiitiiiiied 
from  generation  to  generation  between  families  of  the  same 
tribe,  and  contrast  it  with  the  present  time  in  which,  among 
civilized  peoples,  such  ng^ssions  as  exist,  relatively  few.  are  far 
less  violent  in  kind ;  and  it  cAniiot  be  denied  that  that  negative 
latniism  M-bich  is  shown  in  refraining  from  injuring  others,  has 
inereasod.  Contrast  the  times  iu  which  slavery,  existing  even- 
where,  excited  even  in  momlists  no  repugnance,  with  modern 
timee  when  slavery,  by  the  more  syni  pathetically -minded,  is 
characterized  as  "  the  sum  of  all  villanies ; "  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  extent  to  which  selfish  gratification  is  pursued  at  the 
coat  of  mtsei-y  to  others,  is  alike  lees  extreme  and  less  widespread. 
lObserve  the  contrast  between  savages  who  torture  their  captives 
till  tliey  die,  or  ancient  so-called  heroes  who  dragged  the  dead 
ibodies  of  slain  foes  after  their  chariots,  with  onr  own  days  in 
4rhich,  among  the  more  advanced  nations,  wounded  enemies  are 
eared  for,  and  by-standing  nations  send  out  doctors  and  nurses; 
and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  there  exists  now  [more  kind 
feeling]  thau  existed  in  the  less  develo))ed  human  beings.  So 
in  ibr  contrast  between  gladiatorial  shows  and  dure  when  pugil- 
ism is  forbidden,  or  between  the  societies  in  which  seeing  ani- 
mals slay  one  another  is  a  chief  pleasure  and  societies  iu  which 
..there  exist  associations  and  laws  for  the  prevention  of  such  i-e- 
Ifiaining  cruelty  to  animals  as  exists. 

If,  from  the  inoreiisi'  of  svnipatliy  shown  by  the  decrease  of 
eriieity.  we  imss  to  that  whieti  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of 
jiister  social  relations,  the  same  thing  is  shown  to  us.  From 
tile  times  when  tlie  system  of  iiitenial  protection  was  so  little 
lievelowd  that  men  had  to  rectify  their  on^n  grievances  by  force 
■  ell  us  they  might,  to  the  times  when  there  exist  guurdia 


of  life  and  iiroiwrty  putroUitig  tlio  Btrcets  ut  all  honra,  i 
sliuwn  H  graaual  riae  of  that  puHk  sentiment  exproatiin;^  n^ard 
for  the  clainiB  of  otiiers.  Ueteptive  aa  is  the  admiuistration  o( 
law,  yet  men's  jiropertiea  as  well  as  their  lives  are  far  safer  than 
they  were  in  early  times;  by  whieh  there  is  implied  an  incrcw« 
of  thoBe  feelings  which  embiwlv  themselves  in  eijuitahle  laws. 
If  we  again  look  at  the  growth  of  governmental  forniR,  which 
hftvfi  gone  on  from  perioiT  to  ]>eriod  decreasing  the  unchis-kdl 
powers  of  ruling  clusses,  iind  extending  to  lower  and  lowiT 
grades  shares  of  politieal  jMwcr,  we  see  both  that  the  institn- 
ttons  so  eHtablishcd  are  more  altruistic  in  the  tt'in^  that  they 
reeogiiiisc  better  the  claims  of  all,  and  in  thi!  sens*-  that  Ihey  an 
advm^ited  and  carried  on  groniids  of  cjiiity  and  by  apiN-ul  to 
men's  oense  of  jnelice — that  is,  to  the  most  uhstract  and  laU-^t 
deri'lojMHJ  of  the  altruigtio  wntinietit^. 

N'or  is  it  otiierwisi'  if  we  consider  the  altruism  which  ox- 
prciaeB  it«>lf  in  iwiivc  iH'invnlcnce,  (!o  Iwick  to  eaHv  iweivtice, 
and  wc  find  litlli- nr  Tn.iliinf;  n'prei*enting  those  mnftitndinoiw 
HAfncics  whi'h  Iiiim*  ^rown  up  iliinng  civilization  for  thv  «»« 
of  the  sick  ami  aged  and  tliv  iinfurtiiunti-.  hi  the  rtidrat  funiu 
of  society,  those  who  were  no  longer  from  one  or  oth«r  oanw 
ptipablo  of  tnking  care  of  themsclvM,  were  cither  kUle<l  or  left 
to  die.  But  the  moral  m<Klitiealion  which  has  resulted  from 
the  discipline  of  social  life,  as  it  has  gnidnally  iMissed  more  and 
more  from  the  militant  lo  the  industrial  form,  has  been  accwm- 
panied  by  growth  of  mnltittidinous  forms  of  philaiithmpic  ac- 
tiniy— countless  societies  voluntarily  csiabliihcd  and  carried 
on.  enormous  sums  of  money  subscribed,  innumerable  neopls 
busying  themselves  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  those  wlic  ,ire 
not  to  well  ofT  in  the  world  as  themselves.  That  is  lo  say,  altm- 
iiira  arising  from  that  same  growth  of  syimiathy  which  cIiM-ka 
prudiy  and  eit*>nds  justice,  bus  been  simultaneously  leading  to 
poative  exertions  for  the  bencQt  alike  of  individuals  and  of  ths 
community  at  large. 

And  if  We  M*k  what  is  the  nttitude  of  mind  in  thoiM-  who  atv 
engngeil,  noM'  in  ihc  cluiking  nt  lu-tiott^  whiih  inllicl  |Miin.  nuw 
in  ibc  fiirthfruijcc  of  [K>li[ii-iil  chungi-s  whiili  ckikIuiv  to  mure 
t>i(uiMble  rfIalit>n-->.  now  in  the  a^-itjilion.i  t<>r  chiin;.'iii^  unjiut 
laws,  now  in  the  carrying  oni'f  'irKoni/alionK  fur  niiti^.'ulini;  tbo 
pninn  of  It'SH  fortrin;iic  felloirM'ilixcn*  »r  incn-a-iint.'  llxir  |i1chs- 
nn-n;  we  mi>  ihni  if  [nolj  in  the  wholv,  still  in  laru'c  nuAflUm, 
tltr  pmmnlint;  causf  i*  un  actual  sali<faction  in  ilic  cinitempla- 
tion  of  llic  tHin-tiis  acbievetl.  I^rgc  unrobcm  of  jH-rrnxuaTt 
there  who,  often  jxi^tponing  in  Urge  measure,  and  sometimcn 
uimInIv.  their  |>rivnl«>  niTairs  lo  public  atfairs,  are  as  «iigfrlv  ener- 
getic in  aohicrihg  what  they  c^tiiceive  will  redountl  tu  hiiinan 
Wvlfkiv  at  Ui^  vr  tb«  weUarv  of  imrcicular  cUmcs  of  ueople,  M 
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ihongh  they  were  pursuing  their  personal  ends ;  and  so  show  us 
that  the  gratification  of  their  altruistic  feelings  has  become  to 
them  a  stimulus  approaching  in  potency  to  the  gratification  of 
their  directly  egoistic  feelings.  So  that  the  pursuit  of  the  altru- 
istic pleasure  has  become  a  higher  order  of  egoistic  pleasure. 

§  It  is  a  paradox  daily  illustrated,  that  the  belief  in  irrationali- 
ties habitually  goes  with  scepticism  of  rationalities.  Those  who 
are  impressed  by  some  statement  of  a  wonder,  and  accept  it  on 
the  strength  of  some  emphatic  assertion  notwithstanding  its 
otter  incongruity  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  course  of  things, 
will  listen  with  utter  incredulity  to  inferences  drawn  by  the 
most  cogent  reasoning  from  premises  that  they  do  not  deny. 
Incapable  of  conceiving  witn  any  vividness  the  necessary 
dependence  of  conclusions  upon  premises,  where  these  are 
at  all  remote  from  the  simplest  matters,  they  are  not  affected 
in  their  convictions  by  demonstration,  however  clear,  as  they 
are  affected  by  the  manifestation  of  strong  belief  in  those  who 
make  statements  to  them.  And  thus  while,  for  example,  they 
see  nothing  whatever  ridiculous  in  the  tradition  which  ascribes 
the  universe  to  a  great  artificer  who  was  tired  after  six 
days'  labour,  it  seems  to  them  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  there  are  to  come  in  the  future,  changes  in  human  nature, 
and  corresponding  changes  in  human  society,  analogous  to,  and 
equally  great  with,  those  that  have  taken  place  since  societies 
were  first  formed. 

One  who,  looking  at  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch,  fails  to  see 
it  move,  and  is  prompted  by  his  inability  to  see  the  movement 
to  say  that  it  does  not  move,  is  checked  from  doing  so  by  his 
experiences  of  past  occasions  when,  on  looking  after  an  interval, 
he  has  seen  that  movement  has  taken  place ;  but  one  can 
readily  imagine  that  in  one  who  had  never  had  any  experiences 
of  watches,  and  who  was  told  that  this  hour-hand  was  moving 
though  he  could  not  see  it,  and  that  unless  familiar  with  the 
actions  of  machinery,  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  point  out 
the  arrangements  of  mainspring,  balance-wheel,  pinions,  and 
the  like,  in  such  way  as  to  prove  to  him  that  although  he 
could  not  see  it,  the  hour-hand  must  be  moving.  And  much 
iu  the  same  condition  as  would  be  such  an  one  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  watch,  and  who  was  incredulous  as  to  the 
movement  of  the  hour-hand  because  it  was  imperceptible  to  him, 
are  the  great  mass  of  people  who  habitually  look  upon  human 
nature  and  human  society  as,  if  not  stationary,  still,  not  moving 
in  such  way  as  to  be  likely  to  change  their  places  in  such 
great  degree  as  to  make  them  remote  from  what  they  now 
are.  They  have  indeed  the  opportunity,  not  paralleled  m  the 
hypothetical  case  just  put,  of  contrasting  existing  civilized  socie- 
ties with  existing  savage  societies ;  and  they  have  the  opportunity 
14 
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of  contrastiDg  the  present  glat«  of  nny  one  cWilizod  i 
ite  preceding  state.  But  Btrone  as  is  the  cvidvnca  famiH^ei]  to 
them  that  both  the  hidividunT  huniim  )N'ing  anil  the  maeaes 
of  human  beingB,  undergo  derided  chttn^os,  they  are  so  ilomi- 
Dated  by  the  daily  impression  of  constancy,  aa  to  have 
either  nnconiM'iousiicsa,  or  no  adeqiinto  conacioasiiiwfi,  of  tlie 
changes  that  are,  from  kindred  caus(%  hereafter  to  take  place. 
Not  denying  that  there  will  "be  changes,  their  imnginatioQ  of 
them  is  BO  vague,  and  their  belief  in  them  is  bo  feeble,  that, 
practically,  the  admission  that  they  may  tuke  place  amonatB  to 
nothing  in  their  general  conct'ijtion  of  things,  and  plays  do  part 
ae  a  factor  in  their  general  thinking.  And,  most  remarkably, 
thia  proves  to  be  so  not  [only]  with  the  commonplace  uncultured 
[and  J  with  those  of  mere  literary  culture ;  but  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
true  of  those  whose  acieutiflc  culture  should  give  them  clear  imjii- 
ceptions  of  causation — clear  couceptions  that  results  will  not  rc- 
Bult  without  causes,  and,  conversely,  that  given  the  canaefl  the 
n>8ult8  are  inevitable.  Even  a  large  jiroportion  of  the  liiolngiuol 
world  whose  diatnpline,  esnocially  in  recent  yeant,  might  W  pm- 
aumtMl  to  give  them  full  faith  iu  the  pottmt  working  hereafter  of 
causes  that  have  worked  so  potently  hcn-tufore,  show  no  sign  tltat 
their  conceptions  of  human  life  and  hunuin  society  htv  much  in 
advance  of  those  held  by  other  pi-oplo.  Strange  to  bb^,  nutn- 
raliAta  who  have  aecente<f  in  full  the  general  hypothesis  of  or- 
gniiic  evolution,  and  hold  that  by  direct  or  indirect  adaptation, 
organismn  have  [ tcrj tot u ally  been  moulded  to  their  rra^tectiva 
condition*,  and  lliat  in  the  future  as  the  past  such  mouldinffB  to 
conditions  muitt  ever  go  on,  show  tliemselveo,  like  the  rest,  little 
ri'gardful  of  the  comllariea  which  must  inevitablv  follow  re- 
specting the  future  of  humanity.  And  many  of  tnein  may  be 
uumbertHl  uninTig  thuite  who,  In  varioua  ways,  are  biiiy  in  thwart- 
inff  this  prociivt  of  adaplation  as  n-spe(-t«  men  and  MK'iety. 

llcnce,  not  ut  all  among  the  uneducated  l'lasi^  very  little  among 
the  class  rxIK-d  edncnl^Ht,  and  in  no  adoquatv  dfgnw  ir^'vn  in 
the  sctentiHu  class,  is  thvru  a  Micf  m  tlie  un({UOMtiont)bk-  truth 
tlmt  altruism  in  the  future  will  increase  lu  it  lias  incroiMxl  in 
tlie  put;  und  that  as,  at  the  prew^nt  time,  there  luu  grown  npin 
the  superior  typc«nf  men,  naipu^'ity  for  receiving  much  jiersonal 
pIcHBuru  from  furthering  the  welfare  of  others,  and  in  contem- 
plating sue  h  welfare  on  is  produciNl  by  other  mi'sna,  so  will  therv 
m  the  future  grow  np  a  much  greater  degree,  nnd  a  much  moro 
widespread  amount,  of  such  |iltuuiun< — so  will  there  in  the  fu- 
ture come  a  further  identification  of  altniism  with  egoism,  in 
the  sense  that  personal  gmtilicatinn  will  Iw  derived  from  achJ«T- 
ing  the  gratiticatiou  of  others.  So  for  is  il  from  being  true,  m 
might  he  suppoaed  from  the  gniienU  iiicreilulity,  tliat  though 
Uietv  has  anseu  a  txtmuileralile   moraliiation   of  the   Imnuui 
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being,  as  a  concomitant  of  civilization,  there  will  be  no  compa- 
rable increase  of  such  moralization  in  the  future,  it  is  true  that 
the  moralization  will  hereafter  ^o  on  at  a  much  greater  rate, 
because  it  will  no  longer  be  checked  by  influences  hitherto,  and 
at  present,  in  operation.  During  all  the  past,  and  even  still,  the 
egoism  of  warlike  activities  has  been  restraining  the  altruism 
which  grows  up  under  peaceful  activities.  The  need  for  main- 
taining adaptation  to  the  militant  life,  which  implies  readiness 
to  sacrifice  others,  has  perpetually  held  in  check  tne  progress  of 
adaptation  to  the  industrial  life,  which,  carried  on  by  exchange 
of  services,  does  not  of  necessity  entail  the  sacrifice  of  others  to 
self.  And  because  of  these  conflicting  influences,  the  growth  of 
altruism  has  of  necessity  been  slow.  What  this  moral  modifica- 
tion due  to  the  adaptation  of  human  bein^  to  peaceful  social 
life,  might  have  already  achieved  in  civilized  societies,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  moral  effects  that  have  accompanied  the  neces- 
sary process  of  compounding  and  re-compounding  by  which 
great  nations  have  been  produced,  we  may  judge  on  observing 
the  moral  state  existing  in  the  few  simple  tribes  of  men  who 
have  been  so  circumstanced  as  to  carry  on  peaceful  lives.  (Here 
insert  examples.) 

Judge,  then,  what  might  by  this  time  have  happened  under  the 
closer  mutual  dependence  and  more  complex  relations  which 
civilized  societies  nave  originated,  but  for  the  retarding  causes 
which  have  kept  sympathies*  seared ;  and  then  judge  wliat  will 
happen  in  the  future  when,  by  further  progress  such  as  has  been 
going  on  in  the  past,  we  reach  eventually  a  state  in  which  the 
great  civilized  societies  reach  a  condition  of  permanent  peace, 
and  there  continues  no  such  extreme  check  as  has  been  operating 
thus  far.  Not  only  must  we  infer  that  the  future  of  man  and 
of  society  will  have  modifications  as  great  as  the  past  has 
shown  us,  but  that  it  will  have  much  greater.  That  is  to  say, 
the  transformation  of  altruistic  gratifications  into  egoistic  ones, 
will  be  carried  very  much  further ;  and  an  average  larger  share 
in  the  happiness  of  each  individual,  will  depend  on  conscious- 
ness of  the  well-being  of  other  individuals. 

§  Doubtless  the  moral  modification  of  human  nature  which 
has  thus  to  take  place  hereafter,  analogous  to  that  which  has 
taken  place  heretofore,  will  be  retarded  by  other  causes  than  this 
primary  cause.  Not  only  is  the  growth  of  sympathy  held  in 
check  by  tlie  performance  of  unsympathetic  actions,  such  as  are 
necessitated  by  militant  activities,  but  it  is  held  in  check  by  the 
constant  presence  of  pains  and  un happinesses,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  these  exist  even  when  they  are  not  visible.  Those 
in  whom  the  sympathies  have  become  keen,  are  of  necessity  pro- 
portionately pained  on  witnessing  sufferings  borne  by  others,  not 


[on]}']  ID  those  cases  where  thej  are  tlio  causes  of  sufferings,  but 
where  the  sufferings  are  causeii  in  nny  ullier  ray.  To  thoeo  whuee 
Icl  lo  w  -  fee  li  Ilea  were  ttw  keenly  ufiye  to  Uiv  niiseriee  of  tlio 
grcut  mass  of  their  kind — aXWa  notoiily  tosneh  miserios  aii  th'.y 
8AW  but  to  such  miaeriua  ua  tliey  heunl  of  or  nwl  of,  n'.u  to 
such  miseries  ns  they  know  must  Ih-  existing  all  aronnd,  far 
anil  neAT,  life  would  bo  made  intolerable :  the  evnipnthetic  paina 
would  sabriierge  iiut  only  tha  eyui|Hithetic  uleiutiirfa  but  the 
egoietic  pleasures.  Ami  tliea'foru  life  is  ninde  tolerable,  evoa 
to  the  higher  among  ii8  at  th«  prem>iit  time,  by  a  eerlnin  per- 
petual searing  of  the  sympathies,  wliieh  keeps  them  down  at 
Biich  level  of  sensitive iieaa  an  that  there  remains  u  balanc«  of 


nleufiuro  in  life.  Whence  it  followathat  the  BjmpatUies  uui 
ttecome  moie  and  more  nente,  only  as  fuat  aa  the  amount  of 
human  misery  to  be  Byniimthixtsl  nitli  becomes  leas  and  less ;  and 
while  Uiis  diminuti'ni  of  human  misery  to  be  sym)tathized  with, 
iuwlf  must  l>u  due  in  {mrt  t«i  tbo  iuLrt-iuie  of  sympathy  which 
prompt  actiniis  to  mitigutc  it,  it  must  beduein  the  main  to 
thtt  di>i-reaw  of  the  pr^'Siiiirv  of  iHipuhitioii  upon  the  meaim  of 
sub»iHt«nee.  While  the  struggle  for  existi-ncesuiongmciihu  to 
be  carried  on  with  an  intensity  like  that  which  now  exists,  tho 
quantity  of  suffering  to  be  home  by  the  majority  must  romaio 
great,  'i'hia  struggle  for  existence  must  continue  to  be  tliiia 
mt«nse  so  long  as  the  rate  of  multiplicatioa  continues  greatly 
in  eieena  of  the  rate  of  mortality.  Only  in  proportion  as  the 
production  of  new  individuals  ceases  to  go  on  so  greatly  in 
exceoA  of  the  diaapj>earanee  of  individuabi  by  death,  can  tliere 
be  a  diminution  of  the  pressure  u)>on  the  nu^uA  of  sulMistenoe, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  etruin  and  the  iiceomi)anying  paini 
that  arise  more  or  li-aa  to  all,  and  in  a  grmt^-r  <]egnH*  to  tho 
inferior.  On  n-tiTrinp  bai'k  to  the  Prinnplrs  of  /Haloai/, 
Fort  VI,  the  niiiUT  nill  llnd  ganinda  for  the  infcrcm-*-  llmt 
along  with  wkuhI  progn-**,  tlmrc  must  inevitably  go  u  di-orwwo 
in  human  fertility,  vudiug  in  a  comjianttivc  balitnre  of  fertility 
and  mortality,  lu  theru  conies  tho  time  when  human  evolution 
nppriNii'lirif  H#  limit  of  nompletu  a>laptatii>n  to  the  social  Btat«. 
AridiiAii^  here  implied,  the  higliesl  evolution  of  ihc  symiiathiev, 
and  cotisef^uent  naching  of  t\if  ultimate  altruism,  taough  tho 
progress  will  go  on  with  comparative  rapidity  when  a  peaceful 
state  is  »nco  arrived  at,  will  yet  unlv approach  its  highuet  dogren 
as  this  ultimate  state  is  approacl)e«f. 

S  But  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  peniloxity  in  this  question, 
arising  from  the  conllit-t  nf  egoistic  and  altruistic  ret|UiremeDts, 
nod  which  is  natural  to  the  ])reeent  condition,  is  duo  to  the  (act 
that  altruism  is  habitually  aaeociated  with  eelf-aacriSce.  So  long 
■a  egoism  is  ID  excess,  and  so  long  as,  in  eonfte<|nenc«  of  its  ex- 
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cess,  the  counteraction  of  altruism  is  shown  mainly  in  checking 
undue  personal  gratification,  or  in  assuaging  the  pains  that 
have  b^en  produced  by  selfishness  somewhere  or  other,  it  hap- 
pens, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  conception  of  altruism  is 
identified  with  the  conception  of  abandonment  of  individual 
gratification,  and  self-infliction  of  more  or  less  pain.  This, 
however,  as  I  have  implied,  is  an  erroneous  and  purely  transi- 
tional  view  of  the  effect  of  altruism  in  its  ultimate  workmgs  out. 

Sympathy  is  the  root  of  every  other  kind  of  altruism  than  that 
which,  from  the  beginning,  originates  the  parental  activities.  It 
is  the  root  of  that  higher  altruism  which,  apart  from  the  philo- 
progenitive instinct,  produces  desire  for  the  happiness  of  others 
and  reluctance  to  inflict  pain  upon  them.  These  two  traits  are 
inevitably  associated.  The  same  mental  faculty  which  reproduces 
in  the  individual  consciousness,  the  feelings  that  are  being  dis- 
played by  other  beings,  acts  equally  to  reproduce  those  states 
when  they  are  pleasurable  or  when  they  are  painful.  Sympathy, 
therefore,  is  a  state  of  the  individual,  of  pleasure  or  pain,  accord- 
ing to  the  states  of  the  surrounding  beings.  Consequently  it 
happens,  as  indicated  above,  that  when  there  exists  around  a 
large  proportion  of  pain,  sympathy  may  entail  on  its  possessor 
more  pain  than  pleasure,  and  so  is  continually  kept  in  check. 
Contrariwise  as,  in  course  of  the  general  evolution  of  humanity 
and  society,  the  general  increase  of  sympathy  everywhere,  and 
improvement  in  the  social  relations  consequent  upon  greater 
sympathy,  it  more  and  more  happens  that  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness existing  in  those  around  are  pleasurable;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  tliis  happens,  tlie  effect  of  sympathy  is  to  increase 
the  pleasure  of  the  possessor. 

Evidently  the  general  corollary  from  this  is  that  with  the 
increase  of  sympatliy,  there  arises"  the  double  result,  that  by  its 
increase  it  tends  to  decrease  the  causes  of  human  misery,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  decreases  the  causes  of  human  misery  and 
increases  the  causes  of  happiness,  it  becomes  itself  the  cause  of 
further  reflected  happiness  received  by  each  from  others.  And 
the  limit  towards  which  this  evolution  approaches,  is  one  under 
which,  as  the  amount  of  pain  suffered  by  those  around  from  indi- 
vidual imperfections  and  from  imperfections  of  social  arrange- 
ment and  conduct,  become  relativelv  small,  and  simultaneously 
the  growth  of  sympathy  goes  on  with  little  check,  the  sympathy 
becomes  at  the  same  time  almost  exclusively  a  source  of  pleasure 
received  from  the  happiness  of  others,  and  not  of  pains  received 
from  their  pains.  And  as  this  condition  is  approached,  the 
function  of  sympathy  is  not  that  of  stimulating  to  self-sacrifice 
and  of  entailing  upon  its  possessor  positive  or  negative  pain,  but 
its  function  becomes  that  of  making  him  a  recipient  of  positive 
pleasure.    The  altruism  which  has  to  arise,  therefore,  in  future, 
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is  not  nn  altniUm  which  is  in  conflict  nith  ogmam,  but  la  an 
altruism  wiiieh  comes  eventually  to  (coincide  with  ogoism  in 
rfiB|K>ct  of  a  large  range  of  life;  and  it  bet-oniea  instninieiital 
in  exalting  Batiafantioits  that  are  egoistic  in  so  far  as  they  aro 
jileaaiires  ciunved  by  the  individual,  though  they  are  altruistia 
in  rfesjici't  of  the  ori]i[iii  of  theet'  ])leafliirt>B. 

Ht)  fur  then  from  iu>  l>eiiig,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  Iroo  that 
then.'  tiiiist  ^o  on  ihrtm^huiit  uU  the  future,  a  comlitiou  in  which 
self-n'gard  is  to  Iw  continually  subjected  by  the  regard  for  others, 
it  will,  contruriwisv,  bo  the  case,  that  a  regard  for  nlhure  will 
eventually  Uiooine  so  tur^e  a  soun*  of  pleaniirc,  u  to  ciim|K-tv 
with  in  its  amount,  and  indiHSl  <ivergrow,  tlio  [iJcaeuiT  whi<ni  ia 
derivable  from  direct  vgoislio  jcmtiliciittun  ;  and  the  pursuit  of 
lliis  iiulinu't  egoistic  gnitilicatiou  may  so  bocomu  it«cU  the  pro- 
dominant  part  of  egoism. 

Kvciitually,  then,  along  with  the  approsimat«ly-compli>te 
adaptation  of  man  to  the  social  Rtatc.  along  witli  the  evolution 
of  a  society  complete  in  its  adjustments,  nniT alon^;  with  the  ulti- 
mate diminution  of  pressure  of  {rapuUtion,  which  must  come 
with  the  highest  type  of  human  life,  there  will  rome  also  a  stale 
in  which  egoism  and  altruism  ore  so  couciliatvd  tliat  ilio  ono 
mcrg^  iu  the  other. 

S  To  thoso  who  look  at  the  ercution  at  largtv  and  thr  organic 
creation  in  jiarticulur.  from  the  old  point  of  view  of  s|ii>c-i«l 
creation,  and  who  think  of  th«  stnicturcK  and  finictionti  of  all 
ajitK^ies  aasujwrnitturallycivcti.and  therefore'  tixeil  by  <!o<},tht;'rtt 
will  not  only  be  a  repudiation  of  a  eonception  like  tliis  as  chi- 
merical, but  there  will  ulso  be  an  utter  imperviousness  to  all 
arguments  derived  from  those  adaptations  of  constitution  to  con- 
ditions which  the  organic  crpation  at  large  presents,  and  eeiw- 
eially  tiiose  which  present  adaptations  of  the  kind  here  propFio- 
sied.  ilut  all  who  take  the  evnlution  view,atmint  in  consistency 
deny  thut  if  we  have  in  lower  orders  of  creatures  caws  in  which 
the  nnture  is  constitutionally  so  motiitled  that  ultniistie  activi- 
ties have  lieeome  one  with  egoistic  activities,  there  is  an  irr^ 
sistibh'  implication  that  a  pHmllel  identitication  will,  andcr 
jiarallc!  cnndili'inM,  take  phu-e  among  humun  bi-ingM. 

StH-ial  insecU  furnish  us  with  instjtni'oii  complclely  to  die  point; 
and  instanit'H  showing  us,  ind(<i«l,  to  whiit  a  nuirvellous  degree  the 
lifo  of  the  individual  niaylx-  idwrlMHl  in  sultM>rving  the  lives  of 
other  individualM.  Siranifcly  enough,  it  hiip|<i-iis  that  tlie  typical 
illastrations  taken  from  ihcanimaTen-ulitin  tnenfon^oon  human 
bnin^  the  virtue  of  activity,  arr  taken  from  tb'w  cntitures  wbuie 
activitic*!  an-  devotol,  not  to  their  own  »pe<'iid  welfarv,  but  to  llie 
welfaro  of  the  cwmmunitiM  tbey  form  i<art  of.  The  ant,  wMeh 
iu  Uie  Blblu  is  refvrml  to  a«  allowing  an  induati;  which  ahoulil 
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shame  the  sluggard  among  men,  and  the  busy  bee  which,  in 
the  child's  hymn,  is  named  as  an  example  to  be  followed  in 
making  the  best  of  time,  are  creatures  whose  activities  are  not 
like  those  commended  to  the  child  and  the  sluggard — activities 
mainly  to  be  expended  in  subserving  personal  well-being ;  but 
they  are  activities  which  postpone  individual  well-being  so  com- 
pletely to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  that  individual 
life  appears  to  be  attended  to  only  just  as  far  as  necessary  to 
make  possible  due  attention  to  the  social  life.  These  instances 
which  are  given  as  spurs  to  egoistic  activity,  are  actually  sup- 

?lied  by  creatures  wnose  activity  is  almost  wholly  altruistic, 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  found  no  better 
examples  of  energetic  industry,  than  these  in  which  the  ends 
which  the  activities  subserve  are  altruistic  rather  than  egoistic. 
And  hence  we  are  shown,  undeniably,  that  it  is  a  perfectly  pos- 
sible thing  for  organisms  to  become  so  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  lives,  that  energy  expended  for  the  general  wel- 
fare may  not  only  be  adequate  to  check  energy  expended  for 
the  individual  welfare,  but  may  come  to  subordinate  it  so  far 
as  to  leave  individual  welfare  no  greater  than  is  requisite  for 
maintenance  of  individual  life. 

And  now  observe,  further,  that  we  are  thus  shown  not  only  the 
existence  of  an  almost  complete  identification  of  egoism  and 
altruism  ;  but  we  are  also  shown  that  this  identification  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  gratification  accompanying  the 
altruistic  activities  having  become  a  gratification  that  is  sub- 
stantially egoistic.  Neither  the  ant  nor  the  bee  can  be  supposed 
to  have  a  sense  of  duty,  in  the  acceptation  we  give  to  that  word ; 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  continually  undergoing  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word.  At  the  very 
outset  of  its  mature  life,  the  working  bee  begins  that  life 
which,  with  untiring  energy,  it  pursues  to  the  end — collecting 
food  to  feed  the  growing  members  of  the  community,  gathering 
pollen  with  which  to  build  new  cells,  and  taking  only  just  such 
lood  and  such  rest  as  are  needful  to  maintain  its  vigour ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  those  moral  instigations  existing  only  in  the  high- 
er vertebrates,  the  instigations  are  in  this  case  simply  those  re- 
sulting from  an  organization  which  has  become  adjusted  in  the 
course  of  evolution  to  the  carrying  on  a  social  life.  They  show  us 
that  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  organization  to  produce  a  na- 
ture which  shall  be  just  as  energetic,  and  even  more  energetic,  in 
the  pursuit  of  altruistic  ends,  as  is,  in  other  cases,  shown  in  the 
pursuit  of  egoistic  ends ;  and  they  show  that  in  such  cases  these 
altruistic  ends  are  pursued  in  pursuing  ends  which  on  their  other 
face  are  egoistic.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  organ- 
ization, these  actions  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  others  must  be 
carried  on.    The  seeking  for  the  satisfaction  which  the  organiza< 


tioti   rcmiircs.  itecif  cutitils  the  ptrformunco  of  thoso  activi 
wliicb  the  vclfuro  of  Uiu  comtnnnity  requires. 

g  Anil  hcrp  «c  are  broitglit  to  a  upcciiil  nnplication  of  that 
general  law,  tho  relativity  of  pkusiirc,  set  fortli  and  illustrated  in 
a  preceding chiiptor.  \\e  have  but  dtdy  to  sec  the  far-reaching 
sequencca  of  thif  law,  to  understand,  even  without  such  an  illus- 
tration an  that  just  furnished,  tltat  such  a  relation  between 
the  individual  and  the  commnuity  is  not  onlv  poesibie,  but  is 
certain  to  establish  itself  if  the  conditions  to  its  eetablifibment 
are  maintained. 

One  who  once  fully  grasns  the  truth  that  pleasure  of  ererjr 
kind  is  the  concornitanl  of  trie  activity  of  aoroe  nervoiia  stmctnre, 
inherited  from  the  race  or  developeil  by  modification  in  the  in- 
dividual, will  see  it  U)  be  an  inevitable  corollary  that  there  can 
be  a  gratification  in  altniiBtic  activities  jnst  as  great  as  in  egoistio 
octivitivs,  if  there  exista  the  Btnictum  which  anawera  U>  thow 
activities;  and  tliatthcevolution  of  Buchastrnctu re  will  inevitably 
take  place,  partly  by  direct  and  partly  by  indirect  viuilibration, 
whore  it  is  to  the  udvuntHge  of  the  spocit^s  that  it  sliould  exist. 
In  proportion  as,  with  the  ailvanco  of  soricty  to  &  peitceful  state. 
Uiere  increases  tlje  form  of  social  life  which  consists  in  mutual 
exchange  of  services — in  proportion  as  it  becomes  to  theRd^-a^taga 
of  the  individual,  and  to  the  iirosporily  of  the  society,  to  regard 
others' clatmsiaiidfullileontmc-ts — iiiproportionas  the  indiviaoal 
comes  tohcnitUil  inlcHdiMgnninrecompletelife,  by  possessing  a 
nature  which  begctafriendidiip  and  kindly  ollkes  from  all  around; 
in  such  proportion  docs  then;  con linuou*ly  lend  Ui  take  place  both 
a  sln-ngt honing  of  the  altniistJc  emotions  directly  in  Ihe  individ- 
ual, and  th«inereas«f  of  thoM'iiidividiints  who  itihVritmo^t  largely 
the  altniistic  nntnrtv  And  in  proportion  as  Iht-n-  g(H.«  on  thb 
individual  moditioalion,  conducing  ever  to  Ibc  prtimK-rity  of  tbs 
society  after  the  peueeftil  |sta^]  Tias  been  reai'hiMl,  in  that  Bam» 
proportion  does  it  also  happen  that  among  societies  those  among 
whom  lliatmo«lificationhasgoneou  mosteffectually  willbethooe 
to  (sun-ive  and  grow,  an  as  gradually  to  replai'o  those  societies] 
in  which  Uie  individual  nature  is  not  so  adapted  to  social  reijuire- 
menta.  Inevitably,  therefore,  bv  this  proceiw,  the  tendency  of 
peaceful  eondilions  is  to  the  continual  increase  of  tlioM-  faculties, 
that  is,  ihiiM'  ncrviius  stnicturos,  which  have  for  their  sphcnen of 
activity,  pleiu'ure  taken  in  the  welfare  of  ntliers;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  thit  tuki-a  place,  (here  is  evitlvtil  m»rt'  and  more  a 
nature  iu  which  the  rguiHtic  (nirKuit  of  Uu'si-  pli^asurea,  arising 
from  the  at-tivity  of  the  altmislic  fii'liiigN,  becomes  a  source  (M 
such  oltniiHtic  uctivitit^M  a«  itrv  ui^cdful  (or  Ute general  welfom 
As  vrrtaiulr  as  those  oritaiiiied  and  inheritwl  structures  wlucli 
prompt  toe  activttim  of  tb»  chase,  in  animals  and  tn  m«D  who 
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live  by  the  chase,  and  which,  surviving  in  civilized  men,  give  them 
what  seems  so  natural,  the  pleasure  in  achieving  the  success  of 
the  chase,  are  structures  which  prompt  to  actions  in  pursuit  of 
gratification  apart  from  future  egoistic  ends  (for  the  sportsman 
may  be  indifferent  to  the  game  he  kills^ ;  so  are  there  growing 
up,  and  will  still,  further  grow  up  witli  the  progress  towards 
a  peaceful  state,  structures  which  will  prompt  to  altruistic 
activities,  and  which  will  find  their  gratification  in  those 
altruistic  activities  quite  apart  from  any  egoistic  motives. 

Anyone  who  looks  around  and  observes  the  higher  types  of 
men  and  women  already  existing,  will  see  that  even  now  the 
evolution  of  such  structures  has  made  considerable  progress; 
and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  progress,  save  reaching  the 
height  at  which  it  completely  fulfils  requirements. 


PART  II. 


THE  INDUCTIONS  OF  ETHICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CONFUSION  OF  ETHICAL  THOUGHT. 

§  111.  If,  in  common  with  other  things,  human  feelings 
and  ideas  conform  to  the  general  law  of  evolution,  the 
implication  is  that  the  set  of  conceptions  constituting 
ethics,  together  with  the  associated  sentiments,  arise  out  of 
a  relatively  incoherent  and  indefinite  consciousness;  and 
slowly  acquire  coherence  and  definiteness  at  the  same  time 
that  the  aggregate  of  them  differentiates  from  the  larger 
aggregate  with  which  it  is  originally  mingled.  Long 
remaining  undistinguished,  and  then  but  vaguely  discern- 
ible as  something  independent,  ethics  must  be  expected  to  ac- 
quire a  distinct  embodiment  only  when  mental  evolution  has 
reached  a  high  stage. 

Hence  the  present  confusion  of  ethical  thought.  Total 
at  the  outset,  it  has  necessarily  continued  great  during 
social  progress  at  large,  and,  though  diminished,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  still  great  in  our  present  semi-civilized  state. 
Notions  of  right  and  wrong,  variously  derived  and 
changing  with  every  change  in  social  arrangements  and 
activities,  form  an  assemblage  which  we  may  conclude  is 
even  now  in  large  measure  chaotic. 

Let  us  contemplate  some  of  the  chief  factors  of  the  ethical 
consciousness,  and  observe  the  sets  of  conflicting  beliefs  and 
opinions  severally  resulting  from  them. 

§  112.  Originally,  ethics  has  no  existence  apart  from 
religion,  which  holds  it  in  solution.     Religion  itself,  in  its 
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oarlie^it  form,  ia  nndietinguJiJicd  from  ancestorwoni 
And  tlic  prupitmtioiiH  of  nncustml  gboste,  miulo  for  the 
purjHjec  uf  Hvuidirig  tliu  evilu  tlioy  mny  inHict  Kiid  giiining 
the  bciiutil*  tliey  may  coafer,  are  prompted  bjr  prudctiti&I 
considerations  like  tbose  whicli  guide  tiie  ordinary  actions 
of  lifo. 

"Como  and  partake  of  tliiti!  Give  ds  maintenance  as 
you  did  wlien  living  1"  calls  out  the  innocent  Wood- 
VttddaL  to  tliu  epirit  uf  liis  nOativc,  wliun  luaving  an 
(ilferiiig  for  lum ;  and  tlien,  at  anutlior  time,  lie  ci'[)ccts  thi* 
npirit  to  give  him  aiiocess  in  tlie  chaso.  A  Znln  dream« 
that  his  hrothcr'g  ghost,  scolding  him  and  Iteating  1dm  for 
Hot  eacrificinff.  aiys — "I  wisli  for  meat;"  and  then  to  tlie 
reply—"  No,  my  brother,  1  have  no  bullock ;  do  j-ou  boo  any 
in  tlie  cattle-]>cn  1 "  tlie  rejoinder  ie — "  Thongh  there  be  but 
one,  I  demand  it."  The  Auetmlian  mcdiein&man,  culo- 
gizini;  tlio  dead  hnntcr  and  lUtening  to  replies  from  tlie 
corpM!,  annonneea  ttiat  should  he  l>c  HutHcientlT  avenged  he 
has  promifiod  tliat  "  his  spirit  would  not  hatint  the  tribe, 
nor  canso  thom  fear,  nor  mislead  tlicm  into  wrong  tracks, 
nor  bring  sicknces  amongst  tlicm,  nor  make  loud  uoiflca  in 
tlie  niglit."  Thus  id  it  gcucmlly.  Savages  aMirilw  tlieir 
gi>o<l  or  ill  fortune*  to  the  dunhles  of  the  dead  whom  tticy 
have  pleaMMi  or  angered  ;  and,  while  oSering  to  tlicm  food 
and  drink  and  clotliing,  promise  conformity  to  their  vifibcs 
and  iK'g  for  their  help.* 

When  from  tlic  fiivt  stage-,  in  which  only  the  gho»t«  of 
fatliera  and  other  relatives  arc  pn^tpjtiated  by  tlie  members 
of  each  family,  we  pa«B  to  tlio  second  stage,  in  wlu'ch,  along 
with  the  risi>  of  an  established  chieftuinsldp,  then*  arise» 
a  sp(i-ial  fi'ar  of  tiie  chiefs  ghost,  there  results  pn»piLiaUon 
iif  this  alrto — offeringa,  enl«|^ea,  prayers,  prontisea.  If,  aa 
warrior  or  rultr,  a  powcrfol  man  lias  excited  admiration 
and  dread,  tJiu  anxiety  to  Imj  on  good  leniis  with  Ids  still 

'For  turtlnr  illiLitntiiiiia  wr  JYiHcijilts  o/  Socially, j^  Ht-O, titi 
JMmtuUmt  jKMitulionM.  I OM. 
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more  powerful  double  is  great,  and  prompts  observance 
of  his  commands  and  interdicts.  Of  course,  after  many 
conquests  have  made  him  a  king,  the  expressions  of 
subordination  to  his  deified  spirit,  regarded  as  omnipotent 
and  terrible,  are  more  pronounced,  and  submission  to  his  will 
becomes  imperative :  the  concomitant  idea  being  that  right 
and  wrong  consist  simply  in  obedience  and  disobedience  to 
him. 

All  religions  exemplify  these  relations  of  phenomena. 
Concerning  the  Tongans,  Mariner  says  that — 

**  Several  acts  acknowledged  by  all  ciTilized  nations  as  crimes,  are  nnder 
many  circomstances  considered  by  them  as  matters  of  indifference,"  unless 
they  invoWe  disrespect  to  "the  gods,  nobles,  and  aged  persons." 

In  his  description  of  certain  peoples  of  tlie  Gold  Coast, 
Major  Ellis  shows  that  with  them  the  idea  of  sin  is  limited 
to  insults  offered  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
gods. 

**  The  most  atrocious  crimes,  committed  as  between  man  and  man,  the 
gods  can  view  with  equanimity.  These  are  man's  concerns,  and  must  be 
rectified  or  punished  by  man.  But,  like  the  gods  of  people  much  farther 
advanced  in  civilisation,  there  is  nothing  that  offends  them  so  deeply  as  to 
ignore  them,  or  question  their  power,  or  laugh  at  them." 

When  from  these  cases,  in  which  the  required  subordi- 
nation is  shown  exclusively  in  observances  expressive  of 
reverence,  we  pass  to  cases  in  which  there  are  commands 
of  the  kind  called  ethical,  we  find  tliat  the  propriety  of 
not  ofEending  God  is  the  primary  reason  for  fulfilling  them. 
Describing  the  admonitions  given  by  parents  to  children 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  Zurita  instances  tlicse : — 

'*  Do  not  poison  any  one,  since  you  would  sin  against  Qod  in  his  creature ; 
your  crime  would  be  discovered  and  punished,  and  .  .  you  would  suffer  the 
same  death  '*  (p.  138).  •*  Do  not  injure  any  one,  shun  adultery  and  luxury ; 
that  is  a  mean  rice  which  causes  the  ruin  of  him  who  yields  to  it,  and 
which  offends  God''  (p.  139).  "Be  modest;  humility  procures  us  the 
favour  of  God  and  of  the  powerful  '*  (p.  141). 

Much  more  pronounced,  however,  among  the  Hebrews  was 
the  belief  that  right  and  wrong  are  made  such  simply  by 
the  will  of  God.    As  Scheukel  remarks — ^'Inasmuch  as 
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inian  ove^  ubedicnce  to  God's  kwe,  &in  is  regarded 
rebellion  {/so.  i.  2,  lix.  la ;  ZTm.  vii.  13;  Atnog  W.  4)." 
Couformity  to  divine  injiinctionii  16  iufrisUnl  upon  eolcly 
becaruo  iiwy  aru  divine  iiijunctian«,  as  is  eliowu  in  LtvUtcut 
jviii.  4.  5  :— 

**  T«  shall  (In  my  Judgments,  and  kcrp  mine  ardinonors,  to  walk  Ihm- 
In :  I  un  the  tionl  four  Uixl.     Ye  fhM  Ui«r«fure  kvap  aif  sUtotM  uid  Mgfm 
judgiDcnls." 

Such  was  tlie  view  wliicli  tliv  Ucbrcwe  tlit'inx'! ^'Cfl  avu 
euterUiof-'tl.     Tliis  is  pruvin!  Iiy  tliu'r  lah^r  writings,     iin 
I  remarltB  tliat  according  to  tlie  autiior  of  the  Bool-  qf  Wi* 
I  "  virtae  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  where  tliig  is  a 

preased  in  tlie  Law  fnllilnii-iit  of  it  ia  repaired  (vi.  5,  IS)." 

I  And  in  like  tnaniier,  Fritzsche  says — In  EccUa!a»Uctt«  "  die 

I  oommaod  uf  God  appcant  as  tlie  proper  niotivo  of  morality." 

Uow   little  good   anil   had    conduct   wiirc    aatMxriated   in 

[  thonght  with  the  intrinu'e  natures  of  rigiit  and  vroa^,  and 

I  liow    completely  tliey  were    a»»ociatcd    in    tliouglit    wiUi 

obedience  and  diaobedienee  tr>  Jalireh,  we  see  in  the  facM 

that  prosperity  and  incroaite  of  [wpnlation  were  promijied  lu 

rewards  of  allegiance ;  while  tlicre  was  pnnii^hment  for  earli 

non-ethical  dieobedicucus  »*  omitting  circunicisioD  or  number- 

I  ing  the  i>eople. 

That  conformity  to  injunctions,  aa  well  a«  niakini;  Mcri- 
[  fices  and  singing  pniitiL«,  liad  in  view  tienefittt  to  be  reeci\'g4, 
I  in  return  for  #ut>ordiiiatiuu,  otliur  ancient  peoples  sliow  i  ~ 
\  Here  are  illn^trntive  pa»«agc»  from  the  Hig-  Veda, 

"The  unMrrlllciiie  ^hiIibk  iwri<hciL     L\>ntrndinK  with  th*  Mrtiflg 
I  the  Don-Mcri&wn  Qed.  O  Imln.  nitli  a>T-rtn]  rorra."     u  Xt,  4-3. 
"Men  flftht  Ihr  fl*nci.trjing  lan<'<>n.'<ime  Itr  Ihelrdiodxhimotb 
DO  ■MriDmfi."     vl,  14,  3. 

~  H*r  all  olhrr  pooplx  smund  lu  <ranf>h  Into  nothing,  but  our  awn  <M 
spring  rfinaln  hlmxd  In  Ihi*  W"rid."     i.  81.  7. 

"  W«  who  un  Dishlni;  t<if  hunn.  Inr  bootj',  tor  wobmr.  .  .  Iniirs,  ll 
,  etrooganF  whn  Ki>-w  i»  •nm^n."  it.  IT,  16. 
I  A  like  expected  exohan^  of  obligationit  waa  Hlinwn 
i  Among  the  F4!yptinna  wlirn  Itamews,  invoking  Amnion 
lior  aid,  reminded  hiui  of  the  hecatombs  of  bnlU  be  Ukdr. 
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sacrificed  to  him.  And,  similarly,  it  was  shown  among 
the  early  Greeks  when  Chrises,  praying  for  vengeance, 
emphasized  the  claim  he  had  established  on  Apollo  by  deco- 
rating his  temple.  Evidently  the  good  and  evil  which  come 
from  enjoined  and  forbidden  actions,  are  considered  as  di- 
rectly caused  by  God,  and  not  as  indirectly  due  to  the  consti- 
tution of  tilings. 

That  like  conceptions  prevailed  throughout  mediaeval 
Europe  everyone  knows.  With  the  appeals  to  saints  for 
aid  in  battle,  with  the  vows  to  build  chapels  to  the  Virgin 
by  way  of  compounding  for  crimes,  and  with  the  crusading 
expeditions  and  pilgrimages  undertaken  as  means  to  salva- 
tion, there  went  the  idea  that  divine  injunctions  are  to  be 
obeyed  simply  because  they  are  divine  injunctions ;  and  the 
accompanying  idea  was  that  good  and  evil  are  consequences 
of  God's  will  and  not  consequences  naturally  caused.  The 
current  idea  was  well  shown  in  the  forms  of  manumission — 
"  For  fear,  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the  cure  of  my  soul,  I 
liberate  thee "  &c.  or  "  For  lessening  my  sins "  &c.  Even 
now  a  kindred  conception  survives  in  most  men.  Not  only 
is  it  still  the  popular  belief  that  right  and  wrong  become 
such  by  divine  fiat,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  many  theologians 
and  moralists.  The  speeches  of  bishops  concerning  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sisters  Bill,  sufiieiently  indicate  the  attitude 
of  the  one ;  and  various  books,  among  others  that  of  the 
Quaker-moralist  Jonathan  Dymond,  show  the  other.  Though 
there  has  long  been  growing  a  vague  recognition  of  natural 
sanctions  which  some  actions  have  and  others  have  not,  yet 
there  continues  a  general  belief  that  moral  obligation  is  su- 
pematurally  derived. 

§  113.  Various  mythologies  of  ancient  peoples,  in 
common  with  those  of  some  existing  savages,  describe 
the  battles  of  the  gods:  now  with  one  another  and  now 
with  alien  foes.  If  tlie  deities  of  the  Scandinavians, 
the   Mongolians,  the   Indians,  the   Assyrians,   the    Greeks, 
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nrc  not  all  of  tlicin  Bucccsttful  warHorn,  yet  Uio  ^tiprom 
of  tlie  gode  over  oilier  Iwiiifpi,  or  of  ono  over  the  rvwl,  is 
liiibitually  rcjiresiintcd  as  v»tuLli»]ied  by  cun(|Ufgt.  Eveu 
the  iiehruw  deity,  chanurtLTiiHxl  m  a  "man  of  war,"  i 
constantly  epoken  of  as  a  HuLduer  of  eaemtes,  if  not  ] 
eotially  yet  by  proxy. 

The  apotlieosizud  chicfii  wlio  U-cotiie  tlio  porEooagcs  of 
niytliologics  (frvijtieiitly  invaders,  like  the  li^yjitJau  gods 
who  craitie  into  Egypt  from  tlio  land  of  Punt)  iisuully  ktaro 
Iwhiiid  tlieiu  wars  in  progrosa  or  unsettled  fend^;  and 
fullilnient  of  their  cummandii,  or  known  wishes,  by  over- 
coming cni-mio^,  tliun  bccomiai  a  dnty.  Even  wliere  there 
are  no  l>e«iucathod  antagunisnni  with  pooplus  aroimd, 
example  and  preeept  given  by  the  warrior-king  unite  in 
giving  divino  aanetion  to  tlie  etbies  of  enmity. 

Hence  dncli  h  fact  as  tliat  told  of  the  Fijian  nliief, 
who  was  in  a  ntate  of  mental  agony  I)eeati80  he  had  dia- 
pleasod  hia  god  by  not  killing  enough  of  tJie  enemy. 
Ilenro  »noh  repr(r«?ntations  as  are  made  by  Assyrian  kings: 
Shalnianeeier  II,  asstrting  that  Aiwur  "had  etrotigly 
argod  me  to  cunijucr  and  Mibjiigntu;"  Tiglath  J'ileocr 
ntmiing  Aitlinr  and  the  great  gods  aa  having  "ordered 
an  vnlargt^  fp>ntier  to"  his  dominions;  ScnnatTberib 
dtweribiiig  Iiimwlf  a^  the  in»trnment  of  Asaur.  and  aided 
by  him  in  battle;  AiMurlwnipal,  as  fighting  in  the  «!r»ico 
of  tlio  god§  who,  ho  gaya,  arc  hJD  Ivndeni  id  war.  Of 
like  meaning  ie  tlic  acvouni  which  tlio  t^yjitiun  king, 
RaineMK  II,  giveH  i<f  hii*  trantie^ndant  achicvcmenta  in  the 
flold  while  inspired  by  the  gliiMt  of  hie  deitiod  fatlivr. 
I  Nor  is  it  ollierwiBe  with  the  carrying  on  of  wars  among 
'  the  llebri'WH  in  pun^uanco  uf  divine  lH.-ho8tK;  an  when  il )» 
I  mid — •'  WhomwM'ver  the  t>inl  mir  (IihI  «ball  drive  out  from 
before  iir,  Uieni  will  we  jKNt^esA."  {Jtnly.  xi.  S4.)  And 
among  other  peoples,  in  later  times,  we  we  the  eainc  con- 
nexion of  ideac  in  thv  niuae  awimii.id  by  AtUl* — "  tlio  Hconi^ 
of  God."  ^_ 
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Sanctions  for  deeds  entailed  by  tlie  conflicts  between  so- 
cieties, when  not  thus  arising,  inevitably  arise  from  social 
necessities.  Congruity  must  be  established  between  the  con- 
duct found  needful  for  self-preservation  and  the  conduct 
held  to  be  right.  When,  throughout  a  whole  community, 
daily  acts  are  at  variance  with  feelings,  these  feelings,  con- 
tinually repressed,  diminish,  and  antagonist  feelings,  con- 
tinually encouraged,  grow;  until  the  average  sentiments 
are  adjusted  to  the  average  requirements.  Whatever  in- 
jures foes  is  then  thought  not  only  justifiable  but  praise- 
worthy, and  a  part  of  duty.  Success  in  killing  brings 
admiration  above  every  other  achievement;  buniing  of 
habitations  and  laying  waste  of  territory  become  tilings  to 
be  boasted  of ;  while  in  trophies,  going  even  to  tlie  extent 
of  a  pyramid  of  heads  of  the  slain,  the  conqueror  and  his 
followers  show  that  pride  which  implies  the  consciousness 
of  great  deeds. 

These  conceptions  and  feelings,  conspicuous  in  ancient 
epics  and  histories,  have  continued  conspicuous  during  the 
course  of  social  evolution,  and  are  conspicuous  still.  If,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  men's  nominal  code  of  right  and  wrong, 
we  seek  for  their  real  code,  we  find  tliat  in  most  minds  the 
virtues  of  the  warrior  take  the  first  place.  Concerning  an 
oflicer  killed  in  a  nefarious  war,  you  may  hear  the  remark — 
"  He  died  the  death  of  a  gentleman."  And  among  civilians, 
as  among  soldiers,  there  is  tacit  approval  of  the  political 
brigandage  going  on  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe ;  while 
there  are  no  protests  against  tlie  massacres  euphemistically 
called  "  punislmients." 

§  114.  But  though  for  the  defence  against,  and  conquest 
of,  societies,  one  by  another,  injurious  actions  of  all  kinds 
have  been  needful,  and  have  acquired  in  men's  minds  that 
sanction  implied  by  calling  them  right,  such  injurious  ac- 
tions have  not  been  needful  within  each  society ;  but,  con- 
trariwise, actions  of  an  opposite  kind  have  been  needful. 


THK   IXD0(n(jK8  or  KTHRS. 

F  Violent  as  may  frequentlji'  bo  tlio  conduct  of  triheema 
one  aiiotlic-r.  eoiiil)iiifi  netioii  of  tlioiii  ngnitist  othvr  I 
must  be  iiii|H>(isil>li]  in  the  abt«nce  of  some  tiiutiial  1 
coiiBC(|i]ent  on  experionce  of  fricn(lliti(Mie  iind  fniriiw^ 

'  EiDcc  a  liL'haviuur  wliicli  favours  linriiionioris  ?o-o]M.Tut!on 
wiUiiii  the  tribe  cunduces  to  its  proBpenty  fttid  (ii-iiwili, 
and  therefore  to  llie  conqiieet  of  iittier  trities,  survival  of 
the  titteot  among  trihcs  causes  the  cetablihlimeul  of  §Quh 
behaviour  as  a  general  trait. 

The  antliurity  of  ruling  irien  givos  thu  pthi(.>s  of  amity 
collatunil  8Uppi>rt,  Diiisension  tieinj;  rwognized  by  chiefs 
as  a  Huurra  of  tril>al  weakneMi,  acu  leading;  to  it  are  repro- 
bated by  them ;  aud  where  the  injnuctious  of  deitied  chicfn 
are  remembered  aftvr  tlieir  duuthn,  there  results  a  pnper- 
iiutHml  «anL*tiun  for  actions  conducive  to  linrmony.  and  a 
Eupurnatiiral  condernnation  for  action*  at  varianLT  with  it 
Henee  the  origin  of  what  we  diulingui^h  a*  tnoml  codv*. 
Hence  the  fart  that  in  nnniernns  focietieo,  forme*)  by  variona 
races  nf  men,  f>acli  ninral  coden  agree  in  forbidding  actiona 
which  are  anti-«orjal  in  eon§picuous  degrees. 

Wc  tind  t^vidcD<w  tliat  moral  oodee  thus  arising  ara 
tnnamitu-d  from  generation  to  gencmtion,  now  informally 
and  now  fonnally.  Thu.4  "  tlie  Karpnii  a^rilte  all  their  laws, 
and  inRtrnctions,  to  tb**  elders  of  prece<!ing  generations." 
Aceonling  to  Schoolcraft,  tli«  Dakntiu  "repent  tradition} 
to  tlie  family,  with  muxinc.  nml  tdl  their  children  they 
must  live  np  to  them."  And  then  Morgan  lol!^  n*  that 
among  the  Iroqnois,  when  mnnrning  for  their  Bafhems,*'a 
prominent  jmrt  of  the  eeremonial  eomastod  in  the  repetition 
of  their  iincictit  laws  and  nsiigen."  Whence  it  is  iiianiftvt 
that.  MrhfniM  U'ing  the  ruling;  men,  this  rr{H.'tition  of  their 
injnnctions  dnring  their  ulMoquice,  anicmntetl  to  a  tacit 
cspre»8ioH  of  obedience,  and  tlie  injunctions  became  an 
ethical  creed  luiviug  a  c|iiaM-HupemHtural  sanction. 

The  gravenl  I nuiKgresuoiu,  Snt  rifognized  as  sneh,  and 

I  Uunr  flogitioiiAiiew  takeji  for  gniiled,  arc,  in  the  obctiucu  of 
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a  eyetematized  code  of  conduct,  not  conspicaously  denounced 
by  early  teachers ;  any  more  than  by  our  own  priests,  the 
wrongfulness  of  lunrder  and  rohhery  is  innch  insisted  on. 
Interdicts  referring  to  the  less  marked  deviations  from  ordi- 
nary conduct,  and  injunctions  to  l>ehave  worthily,  are  most 
common.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Indians  furnish  illus- 
trations; at  the  same  time  showing  how  reaction  against 
extreme  egoism  leads  to  enunciation  of  extreme  altruism. 
Thus,  in  thu  later  part  of  that  heterogeneous  compound,  the 
MtJidbharata,  we  read  : — 

"  Enjoy  thou  the  prosperity  of  others. 
Although  thvfolt  un prosperous ;  noble  men 
Take  pleasure  in  their  neighbour's  happiness." 

And  again  in  Bliaravi's  Kiratdrjun'tya  it  is  said : — 

"  The  noble-Ill  ill  lied  dedicate  themseWes 
To  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
Of  others — c'eii  of  those  who  injure  them." 

So  too  a  passage  in  the  Cural  runs : — 

"  To  exercise  bcnevoleoce  is  tlie  ivhole  design  of  acquiring  property. 

"  He  truly  lives  who  knows  and  discharges  the  duties  o[  beneTolenee. 
He  who  knows  them  not  may  be  reckoned  among  the  dead." 

In  the  Chinese  books  we  have,  besides  the  injunctions  of 
the  Taouists,  the  moral  maxims  of  Confucius,  exemplifying 
high  development  of  the  ethics  of  amity.  Enumerating  the 
five  cardinal  virtues  Confucius  says: — 

"  First  among  these  stands  kiimanily.  that  is  to  say,  that  universal  sym- 
pathy which  should  eiist  Ijetween  man  and  man  without  distinction  of 
class  or  nice.  Jusliee,  which  gives  to  each  member  of  the  community  his 
due,  without  favour  or  afFeclion." 

And  then  in  another  place  lie  expresses,  in  a  different  form, 
the  Christian  maxim  : — 

"  Do  not  let  a  man  practise  to  those  beneath  him,  that  which  he  dislikes 
In  those  alH>ve  him ;  to  those  before  him,  what  he  dislikes  in  those  behind 
him ;  to  those  on  the  right  hand,  that  which  he  dislikes  on  the  left" 

Social  life  in  Ancient  Egypt  had  produced  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  essential  jtrineiples  of   harmonious  co-opera- 
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wrong.     Tlie   emotiou   of   ehaiiie   ordiuarily  aceoinpaiiving 
I  come  gross   bri^aeh  of  sw'mi   couveiition  wLich  is   nioraily 
I  indifferent,   or   even    morally   praiseworthy  (say   wlieeling 
liOTne  the  harrow  of  a  custemionger  who  has  lamed  himself), 
may  be  quite  as  strong  as  the  emotion  of  sljaine  which  fol- 
lows the  proved  utterutice  of  an  unwarranted  libel — an  ant 
L  intniisicaliy  wrong.     In  the  majority  of  people  tlie  feeling 
[  of  (y/ffhi  not  will  be  more  pereinittory  in  the  first  case  than  in 
[  the  last. 

If,  now,  we  look  at  the  matter  apart  from  conventional 
clateitieutions,  we  see  timt  where  the  consciousnesses  of  au- 
thority, of  -coerdon,  and  of  public  opinion,  combined  in  dif- 
1  ferent  proportions,  result  in  an  idea  and  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
I  tion,  we  must  class  these  as  ethical  irrespective  of  the  kind 
[  of  action  to  which  they  refer.     If  the  associated  conceptions 
I  of  right  arc  eiuiilar,  and  the  prompting  emotioue  similar,  wo 
I  must  consider  the  mental  states  as  of  the  same  uatui-o,  though 
'  they  are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  acts  radically  opiKised.     Or 
rather,  let  us  eay  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  idea  and  a 
eentimeiit  incidentally  referred  to.  we  must  class  them  a« 
forming  a  body  of  thought  and  f<.n;hng  which  may  tw  called 
pro-ethical ;  and  which,  with  the  inaes  of  itiaiikind,  stands 
I   place  of  the  ethical  properly  so  called. 

5  124.  For  now  let  us  observe  tliat  the  ethical  sentiment"' 
[  and  idea  pn>|icrly  so  called,  are  independent  of  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  above  described  as  derived  from  external 
I  authorities,  and  coercions,  and  approbations — religious,  po- 
1  Ittical,  or  social.     The  true  moral  consciousness  which  we 
'  name  conscience,  does  not  rufer  to  those  extrinsic  results 
I  of  conduct  which  take  tlie  si]a|je  of  praise  or  blame,  reward 
I  or  punishment,  externally  an^arded ;   but   it   refers  to   the 
intrinsic  results  of  conduct  which,  in  part  and  by  some  in- 
tellectually perceived,  are  mainly  and  by  most,  intuitively 
felt.     The  moral  consciousness  proper  does  not  contenjplato 
I  obligations  as  artificially  imposed   by  an   external   powerj 
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Dor  is  it  cliiiifl^v  occupied  witb  esliinateH  of  tbe  ainnnnta  < 
pleoHure  and  paip  wliich  given  actious  may  produce,  thongfa 
tliL'se  may  Iw  dearly  or  dimly  porctuvcd ;  but  it  is  cliivflj 
oei;»i)ied  witli  rcwigiiition  of.  and  regard  for,  those  eutuJi' 
tiotut  hy  fultilineitt  of  wtddi  happiness  is  achieved  or  misery 
svoided.  The  sentiment  enlitited  on  behalf  of  tJieeo  con- 
ditions is  often  in  liarinoiiy  with  the  pro-ethif.>ul  M-ntiiiient 
compounded  as  above  dvsrri bed,  tliougli  from  time  to  time 
in  contlici  wilJi  it;  bnt  whoiber  in  harmony  or  in  convict, 
it  is  vaguely  or  distinctly  recognized  as  the  rightf u)  rulor : 
responding,  ne  it  dm-a,  to  coneequcncea  which  art-  not  urti- 
ficiid  Aud  variable,  but  to  coDectjueuces  which  arc  luitiiral  and 
permanent. 

It  should  1>e  rpmsrked  that  along  with  established  bu- 
prt'maey  of  this  ethical  aentinient  proper,  the  feeling  of  ob- 
ligation,  though  continuing  to  exiKt  in  the  Imckground  of 
conscionsneivi,  ceases  to  occupy  it«  forcgniund ;  since  the 
right  actions  ar©  habitually  [)crfomied  sponiancuusly  or  from 
liking.  Though,  while  the  moml  oatnn;  is  iniperfi-ctly  do- 
velojied,  there  may  oftx'u  arise  conformity  to  the  othicjil  sen- 
timent under  a  eenso  of  compulsion  by  it:  and  though,  in 
other  ca«eB,  non-confoniiity  to  it  may  cauee  snl)fieqneiit  self- 
repronch  (as  instance  a  retuemliercd  lack  of  gratitude,  which 
may  be  a  source  of  pain  without  there  lx*tng  any  thought 
of  extriuMc  penally");  yi-t  with  a  niurnl  nature  completely 
balan<%d,  neitlier  of  the><e  fetdingH  will  arii<e,  becauRe  that 
which  u  don«  is  done  in  satisfaction  of  tlie  appropriate 
de«n>. 

And  now  having,  mainly  for  tlie  pitrpoM;  of  making  the 
Matement  complete,  contemplated  the  ethical  sentiment  proper. 
M  di«tinguishtil  from  the  pro-clhical  sentiment,  w  may  for 
tlie  [treitent  pnuiltcully  diMiiise  it  fmm  our  thouglilK,  aud  con- 
alder  only  the  plu-nomena  proM>ntcd  by  the  pro-ethical  «en- 
timont  under  its  various  forma.  For  throughout  the  remain- 
ing nliapters  of  this  division,  treating  indurtivdy  of  idcM 
and  fevling-'i  about  eouduet  displayed  by  mankind  at  large, 
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we  shall  be  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  pro-ethical 
sentiment :  the  ethical  sentiment  proper  being,  in  the  great 
mass  of  cases,  scarcely  discernible. 

Before  entering  on  the  task  indicated,  let  me  add  that  a 
good  deal  which  approaches  to  repetition  will  be  fomid  in 
the  immediately-succeeding  pages — not  repetition  in  so  far 
as  the  evidence  given  is  concerned,  but  in  so  far  as  the  car- 
dinal ideas  are  concerned.  In  the  preliminary  discussion  to 
which  this  chapter  and  the  preceding  one  have  been  devoted, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  state  in  brief  some  of  the  leading 
conceptions  which  a  general  inspection  of  the  phenomena 
suggests.  These  conceptions  have  now  to  be  set  forth  in 
full,  along  with  the  masses  of  facts  which  give  birth  to  them. 
But  while  it  seems  well  to  apologize  beforehand  for  the  re- 
currence, in  elaborated  forms,  of  ideas  already  expressed  in 
small  space,  I  do  not  altogether  regret  having  to  elaborate 
the  ideas ;  since  there  will  be  afforded  occasion  for  further 
emphasizing  conclusions  which  can  scarcely  be  too  much 
dwelt  upon. 


CnAPTER   III. 


§  125,  rnder  tlus  title,  nw^epted  in  its  full  meaning,  i 
lio  raiijr^  many  kindfi  uf  acts — acu  bu  many  and  variuua 
th«t  tliey  caunut  l>e  dealt  u'illi  in  one  clm]itcr.  llerv  I 
propoi^Jp  rrotrict  tliu  upplk'&tiun  of  tlic-  title  to  iK-tfi  in- 
tiiotiag  bo^^Jnjiiry  oa  utbcni  to  tlic  t.-xtvnt  of  killing  or 
wounding  tliein^''«ct(>  of  kincU  wliicli  wc  (.'Ines  tua  dvstnict- 

£ven  of  these  actx,  wliirh  we  may  conuder  aa  completely 
or  partially  homicidal,  there  are  sundry  kinds  not  compre- 
hended under  oggrewKm  as  ordinarily  nnJcrstuoJ,  I  rvfer 
to  those  which  do  not  imply  antagunii^m  ur  cunlliet. 

The  first  of  tliem  to  Im  nainnl  is  infanticide.  Far  from 
being  regarded  aa  a  crime,  cluld-innrder  luts  been,  throti^li- 
om  the  world  in  early  times,  and  in  rarions  partii  of  the 
world  Ktlll  iti,  rt'gnrded  as  not  rven  an  uflfencc:  uccasiunnlly, 
indeed.  a«  a  duty.  We  have  tlint  infanticide  which  u  dic- 
tated by  desire  to  preserve  the  liveit  of  adnllx;  for  in  a  tribe 
wh)i:b  is  ever  on  the  Ixtrdcr  of  starvation,  wldilion  of  »ome 
to  its  number  may  prove  fatal  to  others.  Female  infanti- 
cide, too,  it  often  dnrtated  by  thought  of  trilul  welfare;  the 
eiitahUiJied  jiolicy  is  to  kill  pirU,  who,  while  not  nM-ful  for 
parpot<e»  of  war  and  the  eha«c,  will,  if  iu  expe»«,  itijnrion*ly 
tax  the  fnod-FiDpj.iiL-s.  Then,  ajrain,  we  Iiavu  tlio  chlld- 
tnarder  committed  in  a  St  of  passion.     Among  savages,  and 


AGGKESSIOS, 

even  among  the  Bcmi-civiHzed,  tliie  is  considered  an  Indif 
eat  matter:  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  cliildren  lieing, 

early  stages,  taken  for  granted.  Once  more  we  have  the 
Bacrilice  of  cldtdren  to  propitiate  canuibal  cliitifs,  living  or 
dead.  Regarded  as  an  obligation,  this  may  be  clagsed  as 
prompted  by  a  pro-et!iical  sentiment. 

Turning  to  the  socially-sanctioned  homicides  of  which  the 
■victims  are  adults,  we  may  set  down  first  those  which  in 
many  places  oconr  at  f nnerals ;  as  instance  Indian  autteea 
Until  recent  times.  On  much  larger  ecalee  are  the  immola- 
tions dnriug  the  obseqnies  of  chiefs  and  kings.  The  killing 
of  wives  to  accompany  their  dead  husbands  to  the  other 
world,  and  the  killing  of  male  attendants  to  serve  them  in 
the  other  world  (sometimes  also  of  friends)  are  forms  of 
wholesale  slaughter  which  have  occurred  in  many  countries, 
and  still  occur  in  parts  of  Africa.  And  with  these  may 
be  joined  such  slaughters  as  those  which  are  common  in  Da- 
homey, where  a  man  is  killed  tliat  his  double  may  carry  a 
message  from  the  king  to  a  deceased  ancestor.  Homicides 
of  this  class  have  also  a  kind  of  pro-otliical  warrant;  since 
they  are  instigated  by  reverence  for  custom  and  by  the  obli- 

tion  of  loyalty. 

Lastly  we  Iiave  the  homicides  prompted  by  beliefs  classed 
religious.  With  or  without  the  ascription  of  divine 
cannibalism,  the  sacrifices  of  victims  to  deities  have  prevailed 
widely  among  various  races  in  early  times — Phtemcians, 
Scythians,  Greeks,  Komans,  AssyrianM,  Hebrews  &v.- — 
carried,  in  some  places,  to  great  extremes ;  as  in  Ancient 
iMexico.  where  thousands  of  humau  victims  annually  were 
Blain  on  altars,  and  where  wars  were  made  on  the  plea  that 
the  gods  were  hungry..  And  to  tliose  religious  homicides 
vhich,  in  early  stages,  ministered  to  the  supposed  appetites 
of  the  gods,  must  be  added  the  religions  homicides  which, 
In  comparatively  modern  times,  have  been  committed,  alike 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  ap])ease  the  supposed  wrath 
of  their  God  against  misbelievers. 
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Under  lliat  theorr  which  regards  Uie  rightnces  of 
constituted  hy  fulfilment  of  divine  injunctiotu,  tliete  re- 
ligioiu  homicides,  in  common  witli  sundry  of  tho6e  aitovo  dt»- 
errilKHl,  wore  prouipted  hy  one  of  the  motivisfi  we  cla^a  as 
[>n>«lliical. 

g  12ti.  From  these*  a^greesione,  taking  the  form  of  homi- 
cides, which  are  nut  cuiLi«(]ucut  on  personal  or  trilnl  aitUi|^ 
onisnie,  lut  us  pass  to  tliotie  vf  wliich  bluudthirstinc^  is  tha 
vaufiv,  witli  or  witliout  emiiitj,  jtersoiial  or  triluil. 

1  will  begin  with  an  iuetance  wliioli  I  liavo  named  elsewhere 
— that  of  the  Fijians,  among  whom  murder  was  thought  hon- 
onrablu.  Cn-di-tice  to  tliis  statement,  which  otlierwlM!  one 
would  be  iiitiliued  to  withhold,  is  juetifii-d  hy  knowledge  of 
kindred  statements  respecting  other  peoples.  Livingstone 
telU  us  that — 

A  Ituihrnan  "ut  bjr  the  ftiv  relating  htotkrlTaJTtntnm:  ■mong  thnw 
Vui  klllini;  llvenlhcr  Ruihiiivn.  'Tvro.'mjil  hw,  t«unliiiK"D  hisflnftvn, 
•mrtt  rciimliii.  one  a  niaJe,  snil  the  oIIim  two  u&lt-m.' — 'Wlinl*  *UUin 
jtia  ar*  lo  bnuc  of  klUtn^  wnniRn  am)  Rhililmi  of  ynurnvn  natioo  I  Wbat 
will  Ouil  Mjr  when  jou  tpp«ar  li«fora  hlmf — *no  will  njr,' ivjillad  b*^ 
'llMt  1  wu  «  Tcrr  clerer  tello*.*  ...  I  diicoTMied  Uiat.  though  bo  «m 
implorfnu  (hti  vnni  whi.'h  u  uwil  MtnonfC  [bv  Bklcvkini  wbon  rpMkiiig  ot 
tlie  tVitjr,  he  bail  unly  the  lde«  of  a  cbief.  and  wu  ail  ibo  tiin»  rvhrring  to 
Sckomi" 

Still  more  astounding  is  the  state  of  (liingft,  and  ttie  kind  of 
(vntiment,  dencrilied  hr  Wilson  and  Fclkiii  in  their  acconat 
of  I'ganda.     Here  is  an  illuxtraticc  incident. 

"  A  yoiuic  (!•«"  "f  MtMft'a  Ifcing  of  rpuHio],  non  of  a  aDbcmlinata  rblrf, 
was  frr.]Qcnl);  ruipkiyFi]  lu  brin^  m>' ni«>nap-«  fn>iii  ibi*  ptilarf.  inil  om 
IDomini;  rmmo  down  to  mjr  huuw.  ami  irifornin]  mi-  wllb  ^rvat  ffirr  that  be 
hai]  lii*I  kiUrd  hii  faihrr.  I  inquired  wbT  he  bod  done  Ihit,  and  he  Mid 
thai  h«  waa  Ilml  ot  bfing  mervl;  «  Mrraiit,  and  wlihrd  to  b«cnni«  a  chiefs 
and  (aid  »  lo  Mb<Ba.  «hu  irpUnl.  'Oh.  kill  ;»ur  fatbcr,  and  juu  will  fa»- 
coiDf  a  chief ; '  and  llir  bojr  did  ki.** 

That,  among  i>copI(.«  who  lend  Itrm  of  aggression,  it  is  ft 
virtue  to  be  a  dcstrojrcr  and  a  rice  to  be  peaceful,  aandrjr 
oases  pKive. 
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"  The  iHune  of '  harami ' — Urigimd — is  slill  honourable  among  the  ItcjnKi 
Bcdoaiiis.  ,  .  .  Ub,  on  the  oUicc  lioiid,  wliu  is  liicfcj-  enuu);li,  us  we  should 
express  it,  to  die  in  his  bed,  is  cftllnl  ■  fiilis  *  (otrrion,  I  ho  ei/rpa  criri  of  the 
KlephW);  his  weeping  molher  will  exclniin. '  O  tliat  my  son  had  perished  fit 
u  um-throfti !'  luid  her  uLU'udaiit  urouus  will  suggest,  with  deterence:,  that 
suuli  evil  cumii  of  the  will  nt  Alluh." 

JIow  prufouiid  may  become  the  belief  in  tbe  virtue  of  iiian- 
Blaugliter,  h  made  eienr  by  the  Kiikie,  wbuse  pai-adi^  is 
"  the  heritage  of  tbe  man  wlio  ba*  kilk-tl  tbe  largest  number 
of  bis  enemies  in  lift;,  tbe  people  killed  by  him  uttciidiug  oil 
bim  Hs  bie  elaveB." 

"With  tbia  stipposed  divine  approval  of  man-slaying;, 
may  join  tbe  social  approval  manifested  in  other  ci 
Among  the  Pathans,  one  of  the  trilwa  on  tbe  north-wi?9t 
frontier  of  the  Pmijaub,  "  there  is  hardly  a  man  whose  bands 
are  nnstaiutid,"  and  "each  j^rson  counts  up  his  murders." 
That,  under  wild  social  conditions,  a  sentiment  of  tliis  kind 
readily  arises,  was  shown  in  California  during  the  gold  period. 
[Murderers  "  continued  to  notch  the  mimlwr  of  their  victii 
on  neatly  kept  hilts  of  pistols  or  knives." 


§  127.  If  from  tbe  implied  or  expressed  beiief  in  the  hon- 
ourablenese  of  private  bomieiile,  illustrated  by  some  still-ex- 
tant savn^s,  we  turn  to  tbe  belief  in  the  bonourahlcne^s  of 
that  public  and  wholesale  hornicide  for  which  tlic  oceaslims 
are  given  by  real  or  pi-etended  inter-triltalor  international  in- 
juries, ancient  records  of  Imrbarons  and  eemi-fivilizeil  poojiiea 
furnish  illustrations  in  abundance. 

Among  the  gods  of  the  primitive  Indians.  Indra  is  lauded 
in  the  Jii^-  Veda  as  the  devastating  warrior,  and  Agiii,  too, 
"  was  born,  the  slayer  of  the  enemy,"  and  tbe  "  desti-oyer  of 
cities."  Emulating  their  gods,  the  warriors  of  the  liiff-  Ve/la 
and  the  Mahahhnratit  glory  in  conquests.  Propitiating  Indra 
with  deep  libations,  the  beru  prays;— "Let  us  share  tbe 
wealtli  of  him  whom  thou  hast  slain ;  bring  U9  to  tbe  boURe- 
hold  of  him  who  is  hard  to  vanquiob."     Aud  then  with  sDOh 
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pmyers,  common  to  niilituut  pcojiles,  may  be  Juined  f 
from  ilie  Mahabharata  njcoiuiuuuiiitig  utrocitiw. 

"  Let  a  niftti  inspire  his  cnnmjr  with  conftilcnce  for  «om«  rvol  muon,  utd 
tlinn  itnife  him  at  the  (iroiMir  lime,  wlieii  hla  Toot  has  ftli|ipr<l  ■  Ultlc." 

~  Wuliaut  culling  iiilu  mi  (•m^my'ii  iiiam)w,  witlmut  ikiiti^  luiuathlng 
drvnilful.  without  smiling  lilu  ■  killt-T  it  lUli,  h  uutn  Uoos  nut  BtuUa  (.Tut 
pruoiwrity." 

"  A  son.  a  brother.  *  father,  or  a  friend,  who  present  »ny  dImIilcIo  to  oM*« 
iiiU.-t«3ts  ftru  In  lie  »)iun." 

After  rlieee  early  Aryans,  look  now  at  eome  of  the  earljr 
Semites.  Still  mom  oxtrcnio  in  llie  itnplivd  pruisowurthi- 
ncM  of  GHngainary  ducds,  arc  tboy  diown  to  liave  l>e«»  bjr 
tlioir  rocords.  Assyrian  kings  glorify  thenieelvGe  in  iniwrif^ 
tions  deecribing  wlioleeale  itlauf;bterH  and  tlie  motit  savagt) 
cmeltiea.  Sennacherib,  driving  hia  chariot  through  "  deep 
pools  of  blood,"  boiiatri — "  with  blood  and  flejsh  ite  wheels 
were  cloggud  ;"  AecurbaniiNtl  says  of  the  eonqtiered — "  lltclr 
tongue*  I  pullvd  out."  "thu  limbs  cut  off  1  caused  to  be 
enten  by  dogs,  bears,  eagk'ii,  vulturta,  birds  of  heaven ; " 
Tiglath-PilcM^r'ii  account  of  the  ulain  Mnskayans  is  that 
"  their  carcaww  ooveriMl  the  valleys  and  tbo  tnjw  of  the  mount' 
aine;"  in  an  inscription  of  A**ur-natBir-pal  come  the  words 
— "  I  am  a  weapon  that  spares  not,"  tlie  rcroltcd  noblea  "  I 
Baii'cd,  with  their  aVwm-  I  covered  the  pyramid."  "  their  yotmj[ 
men  and  maidens  I  burned  ae  a  holocansl ;"  and  of  his  ene- 
iimVw  Shftlinanoscr  11  say>^— "with  their  blood  I  dyed  tbo 
moimtain*  like  wool."  Evidently  the  expfctiition  was  that 
men  of  after  times  wonhl  admire  thesw  mere! lew  destmctioiis, 
and  this  implies  belief  in  their  righteousness;  for  we  cannot 
assume  that  these  Ass>-rian  kings  intentionally  made  them- 
•olvcs  eternally  infainouii. 

Omittin};  evidence  fHrnlKhciI  in  plenty  by  the  historiea 
of  tlie  Egyptian*,  Persians,  (ire«'k«,  Mactxhmian^,  Romans, 
wo  find  kindred  thouchts  and  feelings  Wtrayed  by  the 
peoples  of  northern  Enrn|x!,  The  Gauls  uf  early  dayi, 
galloping  home  with  the  h«id«  of  tlieir  encmiee  iduiig  to 
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■Jlieir  saddles,  displayed  them  on  stakes  or  preserved  tbeiii 
ReliE<6tH.    According  to  C'lesar  :— 

Thv  Suevi  nad  Uermiuis  gi-nemlly  "  esteem  it  Iheir  greulosi  praist! .  . 

~  I  IbiuU  ubuul  llii'ir  Icrrilories  lio  uiiuc-vupiecl  U>  n  very  great  extent 

RfAiid  tlie  fiict  tliut  tlic  Korse   paradise  was  conceived  as  a 

tolace  for  daily  conibais,  sntBcientJy   sliows   bow  dominant 

Twas  tiie  iKjIief  in  the  virtue  of  Eucceesful  aggression.     That 

tlironghout    the   JUiddle    Agos    Eavceesful    a^i-ession   was 

tlioiight  the  one   tiling  worth    living  for,  needs   no  proof, 

I  History,  wliich  is  little  more  than  the  Newgate  Calendar  of 

lalioDs,  descrihing  political  burglaries  and  their  results,  yields 

illustrations  on  every  page:  "arins  and  tlie  man"  supply 

^le  universal  theme.    Ko  better  way  of  showing  thedominaot-  ■ 

lentiment  down  to  comparatively  recent  times,  can  be  foundl 

than  that  of  ijuotiug  the  mottoes  of  nobles,  of  wliieli  here  MtrM 

Vfiome  English  ones.     Earl  of    Rosslyu — "Fight;"  Baron 

Bawke — "  Strike  ;"  Earl  of  8ef  ton — "To  conquer  is  to  live;" 

a  Marquis  of  Downsliire — "  By  God  and  my  sword  I  will 

Vobtain;"  the  Eari  of  Caryefort — "This  hand  is  hostile;" 

■Count  Magnwlcy — "  Tlie  red  hand  to  victory ; "  tlie  Duke  of 

ithole — "  Forth,  fortune,  and  fill  the  fetters."    And  the  gen- 

Keral  spirit  is  well  shown  by  lines  illustrating  the  motto  of  t; 

■Uiddleton  family : — 

'■  My  sword,  my  spear,  my  shapgy  shield, 
Those  niJike  tne  lord  ot  all  below. 
And  he  who  fears  the  lance  to  wield 
Benculh  my  shoppy  shield  must  bow. 
His  lands,  his  vincynrdB  must  resign, 
Fi>r  nil  timt  cowanla  have  is  mine." 
tfottoes  being  the  espressioiie  of  feelings  held  al>ovc  all  otheMl_ 
Worthy,  and  tacitly  assuming  the  existence  of  like  feelings  ia  i 
lUiers,  those  (juoted  imply  the  social  sanction  given  to  ag- 
j([ref«ivenes8;  and  we  need  but  recall  the  religious  ceremonies 
ton  the  initiation  of  a  knight,  to  see  tliat  bis  militant  course  , 
ftf  life  was  supposed  to  have  a  divine  sanction  also,     "Wa 
inprovoked  Mar,  was  supported  by  a  pro-etliical  sentiment. 
J»or  is  it  Bssentially  otherwise  even  now,     Tliinly  veilflf 
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hj  eonventionnl  rosport  for  tl>c  profcivod  relif^oi 
tlto  old  npirit  continually  diiiclofiea  iuelf.  Mucb  inorv  fwliog 
UtBn  b  exviteij  bp  a  liyuin,  ia  txcitwl  hy  the  «>iig — '•  The 
Hardy  Nurapiniui ; "  and  pridt-  iu  llic  doing  of  the  "  sm- 
wolrea"  whw  "  onnjuerwl  Noniiaiidy,"  tJiown  dy  tin)  ItD«> — 
**Oli,  ni:'er  nhould  va  forget  our  ures,*'  u  haliitiuJIy 
iym{iattiued  id.  No  reading  is  morv  pupalar  than  naira- 
tiveK  of  iHittlra;  and  the  upitliet  "great,"  as  applied  Iu 
AlfxandiT.  K«rl.  Peler,  FrtHlericfc,  Kapoteon,  is  applied 
nolwith!«Undiiig  all  tlie  atrocities  they  ootnnutted.  (Jcc*> 
■ioually.  indeed,  wo  Dii<ct  with  overt  cxpreeeion  of  tliia 
aontitnent.  Lord  WoWIcy  says  of  the  soldier : — "  He  must 
believe  tlmt  liis  duties  are  the  noblest  that  fidl  to  man's 
loL  He  Hiiwt  be  taught  to  de«ipi»e  all  thi^i*  of  civil  life;'* 
a  Kcntiment  which  h  not  limited  to  the  "  dntien "  of  llio 
•oldier  aA  a  defender  of  his  cotmlry,  whieh  in  oar  day  h« 
never  performs,  but  is  extirnded  to  his  "duties"  as  an 
inradiT  of  utbi-r  runntri«-e,  and  ef^weiHlly  those  uf  weak 
peoples:  the  appetite  for  lUgn^Hxion  tmtif<f<>ni)s  liuscntnM 
inin  nobility.  When,  in  the  Hindoo  ejiif,  the  giMi  Indnt  is 
deBerilie<l  as  eonqnering  a  woman,  we  are  aetoninhed  to  (ind 
a  victory  which  we  should  ci  insider  m  cowanlly  landed  by 
lh«  iK>el ;  and  when,  on  tlic  walls  i.f  Kaniak,  we  see  Itameecs 
reprei>entMl  as  a  giant  holding  by  the  hair  half-a-dozen 
dwarfs,  and  cntting  off  all  tlieir  \muh  with  ono  sweep  of  his 
sword,  wu  think  it  strang^^'  llint  he  »li»ii1d  have  llionght  to 
glorify  hiniHelf  by  depicting  an  t-a^y  triiini|>li  of  strung 
over  weak.  Itiit  when  with  amis  of  ])reeiiion,  with  sliulU, 
witli  rockets,  wHtli  far-n'aching  cannon,  peoples  |Hw«em«d 
only  of  feeble  weajions  arc  confincn-^l  with  as  grout  facility 
as  a  man  compn-ni  a  child,  there  conien  Mp|>1iinM'  in  our 
jiinnuiK  witii  litl(«  and  ri^wanls  lo  the  lcader»!  Tlin 
"duties"  of  the  *oIdier  so  i»crfomied  are  called  "noblv;" 
while,  held  up  in  contrast  witli  tlicni,  lhue«  of  the  jieaeefnl 
ciltRen  are  called  des(iicablel 
iloyond  qucstiun,  then,  Uiv  wntinient  which  rejuica  ij|^ 


personal  superiority,  and,  not  asking  for  equitable  cnuae,  i 
Teady,  under  an  aurJiority  it  \riUin(:lj  accepts,  to  slaughter 
Bo-called  enemies,  ib  still  dominant.  The  sucial  eanctiou,  and 
tiie  reflected  inner  sanction  dne  to  it,  constitute  a  pro-etlii 
eal  Gtmtiiiic-nt  which,  in  international  relations,  remains  t 
preine. 

;  128.  T!ie  ethics  of  enmity  time  illiietrated,  very  tittle 
•  qnulitied  iu  some  trilios  of  savages,  espei^ially  canniliaJs, 
qnaiilied  in  but  a  moderate  degree  in  ancient  sonii-ei 
societies,  and  continuing  pi-edtiininant  during  the  develi 
inent  of  civilized  societies,  ha*  been  cjtialitied  more  and 
by  the  Gillies  of  amity  as  the  internal  social  life  has  dif 
plined  men  in  coHiperation :  the  relative  prosperitifa  of  na- 
tions, while  iu  part  determined  hy  their  powers  of  couqueet, 
having  lieen  all  along  in  part  determined  by  the  extents  to 
■which,  in  daily  intercourse,  the  aggressiveness  of  their  mem- 
bers has  l>een  restrained. 

Such  jwoples  as  have  produced  htemtnres  show  us,  in 
'relatively  early  days,  the  rise  of  an  ethics  of  amity,  set  in 
opposition  to  the  ethics  of  enmity.  Proceeding,  as  tiie 
ixpresatons  of  it  do,  from  the  mouths  of  poets  and 
pre  may  not  measwre  by  them  the  beliefs  whtcii  the 
failed  ;  any  more  than  we  may  now  measure  the  previ 
leliefs  by  the  injunctions  to  forgive  enemies,  perpetually 
ittered  hy  our  ]>riests.  But  even  tlie  occasional  enuneia- 
i  of  altruistic  sentiments,  ocenrring  in  ancient  societies 
ifter  there  had  been  long-estahlishe<I  slates  of  relatively- 
eacefut  life,  is  signifieaTit.  And  it  is  interesting  to  ol)serve, 
)o,  how,  after  the  alisolnte  seliiwlmesB  of  the  antagonistic 
rttvitioB,  a  violent  reaction  led  to  the  preaching  of  absolute 
tnselBshnesB.  lltus  while  of  tliat  vast  compilation  which 
lonstitutes  the  Mahahlmratn,  tlie  older  parts  are  sanguinary 
in  sentiment,  the  latter  parts  contain  condemnations  of  need- 
loss  warfare.  It  is  said  that  fighting  is  the  worst  means  of 
gaining  victory,  and  that  a  king  should  extend  his  conqueata 
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wiOiuDt  fighting.    And  tltcrc  w  tnocb  uiiire  prunoi 
pmljaltoaa  of  aggrcMive  ju:ii<in.  b«  iIiU : — 
■    'Trral  otlipnu  tbon  «aul>rtt  ihTtvlf  Iw  ln-at«L 

Iln  noiiini;  in  ih;  iin|[faboiir,  aUiib  hcnWirr 

Tliou  woukriil  iK>t  harr  thy  net^bow  ilo  ro  iImwi 

A  man  otiUiiu  a  rak  nf  •rtiofi  hx  \ookiag  <wi  bit  Bcighbnir  ■>  luoudl.' 
And  then  in  IUq  writings  of  wi  Indian  moralUl.  saitl  by  Sir 
Williftm  J«>ii(»  to  date  tliicc  uvntnries  6.  c,  we  rvad  die  ex- 
trwtne  blaiement : — 

*  A  gnod  man  who  thinks  ooly  of  hrm^tine  )>>*  <Mwin^  has  nobcEagaoI 
botUlil;  Uiward*  htm  ev«ti  M  tbo  momvul  i>l  Iving  ilBirojrnl  b^  bun." 
Similarly  among  tlic  Pcrstaiut^  we  find  Sudi  writing — "Sbow 
kiodnt-M  i-vru  to  thy  foes;"  and  again — "The  im-n  of  God's 
tnif  fiiitJi.  I've  lirttrd,  grieve  not  the  hearts  e'en  of  their  foe*.' 
Iti  like  manner  ainoug  the  Chinese,  the  teaching  of  Lao-Titxe 
was  thai — 

**  I'mcc  U  lii*  hitihat  aim  ...  he  <rho  rrjoioM  ■!  thp  ilMtJvctioii  oC 
human  lih  li  nut  fit  tn  br  cntnistrd  with  power  in  Ihc  world.  Ucwbo 
lirpn  lantrumfDlal  in  kilting  nuui;  |Mi>ple  should  moTe  on  ov«r  ib«iii  witll 
bitt«r  tran." 

Ctrtifnoiw*  Raid : — "  In  carrring  on  yotir  government,  why 
vtiuiild  yon  use  killing  nt  nllj  Let  yonr  frintW  deeii 
for  what  i»  good,  an<l  tlie  \k-o\Ak  will  lie  good."  Mendiu 
held  that  "he  who  linn  no  jtleanure  in  killing  men  can  "unite 
the  empire ;  and  of  the  warlike  he  raid  that — 
"  l*Tifn  oofilcnilon*  about  teniiKrt  ■!»  ihr  ^rountt  on  whiih  thi-y  Bght, 
thFjr  lUuglilrr  niFn.  till  the  flt>td!>  an  Allwl  with  Ihrni.  Whrn  •nRie  Mrof 
jrlo  tor  a  c)It  i*  the  ground  on  whii-h  tbrj-  tight,  tliv*  MaDjtfaln-  mrti  II 
tht  ett;  1*  BIImI  wtth  Ihoin.  .  .  .  Tirulh  u  not  FnnuKh  Inr  such  a  i-hmi'' 
Early  as  vba  Uh*  time,  Kteneins  evidently  entertained  higher 
nentimenta  than  do  "  tlic  v,-cctem  borlArians  "  at  the  ]>rtvcnt 
time.  The  ehamcterizntiott  whieh  h»>  Ix-en  given  To  slaTerjr 
— "the  Mim  of  all  villanie«"  —  wonld  prolial'ly  have  been 
given  by  him  to  aggrcftrfve  war. 

Iti  seetion  .17.'!  of  T^c  Prtnt-ifim  of  SrnSiil'^ify,  a*  al«>  in 
BCelion  43",  inflaiieec'  are  given  of  viirioii"  tril>e«  wbieli.  niift- 
Bggntsaivo  externally  are  alto  n<m-aggrcaMve  internally — 
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trlhea  in  which  crimes  of  violonee  are  so  rare  that  scarcely 
sny  control  is  nei^ded.     There  may  l>e  added  a  few  otlier 
examples.     There  are  the  aborigines  of  Sumatra,  a  pimple 
people  who,  thrust  JiHo  the  interior  by  the  Alalays.  are  de- 
BcHbed  hy  Maraden  as  "mild,  {reaceable,  and  forbearing" — 
that  is,  non-aggressive.     There  are  the  ThdniB,  inliabititig  a. 
retired  strip  of  forest  at  tlie  fout  of  tlie  Himalayas,  whicli  aU 
fords  tbem  a  refuge  from  invaders,  and  who  are  described 
"a  |jcaeefiil  and  good-natured   race."     Furtlier,  we  have 
Bjieciully  relevant  testimony  given  by  different  authorities 
Bpoctingthe  Iroquois.     In  his  work,  Tlif  Lcatjue  of  the  li 
qvoin,  Morgan  says 

.  was  the  bnast  ot  the  Iroqnoia  Ihitt  llie  pTMit  object  of  Iheir  conft 
«irr  wns  pfBcc — to  brpnk  up  the  spirit  of  perpet.uiJ  wartfti'e,  which 
wnsteil  1  lie  rod  race  from  nge 

And  then  clear  indication  of  the  resnlts  is  contained  in  the 
following  statement  made  hy  the  same  writer- 
"  Crimps  Mill  offencos  were  : 
Hie  Ircxjuois  can  scarcely  be 

Kere,  however,  the  troth  which  it  specially  concerns  tie 
to  note  is  that  during  slates  of  liostility  which  make  ag- 
gression habitual,  it  acquires  a  social  sanction,  and  in  soi 
ea^s  a  divine   sanction;   there    is   a    pro-efliicAl   sentimi 
enlisted    on    its    behalf.      Contrariwise,   in    the   eases   ji 
referred    to,   aggressiveness   meets   witli    reprobation, 
ethical   sentuuent,   rightly    so-callud,   pi-oduces    ivpugna; 
to  it. 

Nor  was  it  otiierwise  with  the  Hebrews.  After  the 
ehronic  antagonisms  of  nomadic  lifi?  had  l»een  brought  to  an 
end  by  their  captivity,  and  after  their  Euhsef|nent  wars  of  con- 
juest  liad  ended  in  a  comparatively  peaceful  state,  the  ex- 
pression of  altniistic  sentiments  Itecame  marked ;  until,  in 
Z^eiti4!u»,  we  see  emerging  the  principle,  often  regardeti  as 
ixclnsively  Christian — "Tlion  slndt  love  thy  neiglil>onr  aa 
ihyself  "— a  principle,  however,  which  appears  to  have  been 
limited  to  *'  tlie  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel."    And 


m 
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tliou  in  Uler  dara  Uy  tin,'  Essones,  as  well  ss  by  Cliri 
Lis  •[KNslIe^  Uic  etlit(T«  of  auiiiy.  exlcitded  mi  as  to  inehNle 
enemies,  whs  carried  t-veii  to  the  vxtrt-niu  of  turning  the 
cheek  to  tliu  i<iuil(»r. 


§  I'i!).  InlT)  what  geneml  induction  nia.v  tlieee  foe 
frrt>uped  t  Taken  in  the  niaas,  tlic  evi<li>DCP  eliows,  •»  4 
might  expect,  tliat  in  proj>ortion  as  intvr-trilial  and  ioter- 
national  anlagomt^ms  are  f^n-al  and  eunsEanU  thf  idtms  and 
fnfUngti  hvlun^iiig  to  tlio  ethivs  uf  cnniilv  <irtH]<>mina)e :  wul. 
contlicting  as  they  do  witli  the  ideas  and  ftwlin):^  lielonjriitg 
to  the  ethics  of  aniity,  proper  to  the  internal  liTc  of  a  society, 
they  in  greater  or  less  degrfcs  BUppreee  tliese,  anil  till  with 
a^rcftstone  tliu  cundnet  uf  man  to  man. 

MiMr«Ilaueoiii»  kinds  of  Imniicidc,  mioIi  na  were  nolrd  at 
tlic  oiitMit— infanticide,  killing  for  ranniUilii^in.  iinmolatioiM 
at  funeraU,  eacrilicei^  to  the  gods — are  phanteteristio  of 
eocictice  in  wliidi  warfare  is  habitual.  Tho&e  luoet  alrociuns 
of  mnn-eatvrtt,  (he  Kijinns.  among  whom  every  one  rftrrwd 
hilt  life  in  his  liand,  implied  tlieir  ingrainetl  militancy  hy 
their  concvpliun  of  the  other  world,  where  their  giMU  "  make 
war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  another,"  and  Uiir  »uch  nantes  as 
**dio  mnrderer,'' *■  fresh  frt^m  tliv  rnlting  up  ondaugliter,** 
&c. ;  where  a  chief  arriving  after  denlli,  Imkuu  that  he  hiM 
"  d^Mlroyed  tnany  townn,  and  nlain  many  in  war ; "  and  where 
"  men  whi>  have  not  slain  an  enemy  "  suffer  "  the  ni«wi  do- 
gnuiing  of  all  pnni»<hment«."  Tlio  Ihi^hmcn,  vxhihiling  prida 
in  private  murder.  \itu»  their  lives  in  iwoM-lctA  antagoiUAtn 
with  men  and  IteaMt.i  around — Aggmving  and  aggn'wfd  apon. 
So,  tix),  tlio  iledouin  triliea  iustanced  as  thinking  any  death 
Mve  one  sufTereal  in  comt At  disgraceful,  commit  never-ending 
aggrejwionK.  And  the  Waj-anda.  the  king  of  whom  stqr- 
geetetl  Ii)  hi*  [Mge  the  {mrrii'tili*  gladly  carrii-d  out  hy  hitn, 
are  Aoldters  noted  for  "  llieir  warlike  cliaraeter.  which  tiiigea 
till'  whole  of  tlieir  Ufe  anil  gtivemment," 

If,  from  tlw  relations  as  illustrated   in   tltevo  extnitue 


I,  we  pas6  to  tlie  relations  as  illiigtrtited  in  developing 
Eocicties,  wo  sve  that  with  decrease  of  external  aggressive- 
nesfi  there  goes  docreafiC  of  internal  aggreseiveneas.  During 
the  Merovingian  period,  alonj;  witb  chronic  militant  hp- 
tivities  OH  large  and  small  ecjalce,  occnrriiig  even  to  the 
extent  of  wars   l>etween  towns,  jwrpetnal   violencu   clianw- 

»terized  the  relations  of  individuals :  kings  murdered  their 
qneeuB,  royal  fathers  wore  murdered  by  tlieir  eons,  princely 
brothers  murdered  brothers,  while  bloodshed  and  crnelty 
prevaileil  everywhere.  In  the  next  peri^>d  the  conquests  of 
('harleniagne  wei-e  aoeompanied  by  atrocities  large  and 
small.     lie   beheaded   4,001)   Saxons   in   one    day,  and   in- 

Iflicted  death  on  those  who  refused  Iwptism  or  at©  flesli 
during  Lent.  Similarly  ttironghout  the  Feudal  ages,  reciir- 
riiig  international  fights  were  aet-om panied  by  perpetual 
fights  among  nobloa;  tlio  clironielers  describe  little  else 
tiian  crimes ;  and  the  slaughtering  of  serfs  hy  knights  was 
passed  over  as  a  thing  not  calling  for  reproach.  But  as  tliu 
fwurse  of  ages  and  the  consolidation  of  kingdoms  brought 
diminntion  of  a  diffused  M'arfare,  and  as,  by  consecjuentw, 
industrial  activities,  with  resulting  internal  co-operation, 
filled  larger  spaces  in  men's  lives,  the  more  nnscrupnlons 
forms  of  aggressiveness  came  to  be  reprol>ated,  while  appm- 
biition  was  given  to  conduct  characterized  by  reganl  for 
ot.hers.  And  though  modem  times  have  seen  great  war 
yet,  since  tlie  militant  actirittes  have  not  l)een  all-pervaditi| 
as  in  earlier  times,  the  sentiments  appropriate  to  f 
activities  have  not  l>een  so  nniversally  repressed.  Moreover, 
as  we  elsewhere  saw.  (I'rmciples  of  Soc!<doffy,  §  573),  the 
brutality  of  citisens  to  one  another  has  from  time  to  time 
increased  along  with  renewed  militancy  and  decreased  aloi 
with  ocssatioTi  tif  it ;  while  there  have  been  concomitant  nio< 
ifications  in  the  ethical  slandanl. 
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{  ISO.  BctwHB  jtkjntaSlj  injnng  tmeAer. 
to  dw  ifrafh.  and  imiatittg  Intn  oilier  bv  *"*f'ir 
of  bb  bodj  Mid  kbMxr,  or  of  lite  property,  dw  Hmhjp  b 
nstwv  ■  obriooa.  Bolii  dina  kimI  indinrt  injaiHB  at* 
aMnptriwoded  rader  tbe  title  Ayyimioo ;  wkI  the  — Mwd. 
Els  dw  fitit,  tni^iti  witboal  mtioe  Mimiaii^  of  wonla,  hM,r% 
bMB  broi^^  wHUn  the  limitB  uf  the  hit  timfttr.  Bat,  as 
^  ~  I  inplied.  it  bM  aBemed  more  oonvnaent  to  separata 
■oQ  vincb  mart;  ahnn  fasa  hlmjd^tod  far  its 
initsnt,  from  the  nfipnadon  wbirli  ia  eoaiuionlv  Uowd- 
liuc  we  Iiavi:  fu  dual  with  tliu  last. 

Tbtf  vstn-nie  f«irm  of  tbi*  lua  Bjr;^R»i<tn  u  tlut  wUeb 
nidi  in  csptarinj;  >  man  and  en^Urin^  hitn.  Tboogli  to 
dua  t>iu  andor  the  btwl  »f  rolil^TrT  is  to  do  same  Tinbtioo 
to  tbo  nam*,  rrt  wo  may  miMitiatily  xar  tlial  to  take  a  maa 
from  biniM.-lf,  and  um  iiU  TM)«-pr>i  for  other  pnrpows  ihaa 
fai*  oirn,  u  rnii\iery  in  the  liifrhest  decree,  Instiwd  of  de> 
prinnghim  of  tome  product  of  past  U1>our  voluntarily  imil«^ 
taken,  it  deprivai  him  of  thv  prrxluc-ts  of  fniure  lahoars 
vbicb  bd  IB  compellvd  to  nntlortake.  At  any  ratr,  whctber 
ri^tly  to  \u3  callMl  roblwrj  or  not,  it  U  to  lio  (•lii»«<>i|  as  an 
a^nvwiiiti.  if  tiot  to  gnvo  a*  tbat  of  iufltetiiig  deolti,  jrct 
ni-xt  lif  it  in  irraviir. 

It  it  nuidlfMi  berc  to  fnniiUi  proofs  tbat  tbix  kind  of 
aggreaaioii  baa  bwo,  from  vcn'  early  Btagi-s  of  human  pro> 
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f  gresa,  a  concomitant  of  iiiiliraiicy.     Eating  the  van(]uis!iB5  ' 

I  or  turning  tbeui  into  bonclsnmn,  cuiomoiily  Iwconie  altenia- 

[  lives  wliei-e  intcr-tnlml  conflicts  were  per]>Gtuai.     Froni  tlie 

I  incidental   innking  of  captives  tliere  Las  frequently  grown 

l^np    t!io    intentiunni    making  of  captives.      An   establiBhed 

^  policy  has  dictated  invasions  to  procure  workers  or  victims. 

Uut  whether  with  or  without  intention,  this  robbery  in  tlie 

highest  degree  has  been,  throngl  lout,  a  concomitant  of  habitual 

war ;  could  not,  indeed,  have  aiisen  to  any  extent  without  war. 

A  closely-allied  form  of  robbery — somewhat  earlier,  ainoa  ' 
we  find  it  in  rude  tribes  which  do  not  make  slavci 
stealing  of  women.  Of  eonrw.  along  with  victory  over  coni^ 
I  Imtante  there  has  gone  appropriation  of  the  non-com  batante 
I 'belonging  to  them;  and  women  liave  consequently  been  in 
K  all  early  stages  among  the  prizes  of  conquerors.  lu  books 
^treating  of  primitive  marriage,  like  that  of  Mr.  Mcl.ennan, 
§  tliere  wii!  l>e  found  evidence  that  the  stealing  of  women  not 

■  unf requently  Iwcouies  the  normal  process  by  which  the 
|3iutu1jcra  of  a  ti-ibe  are  maintained.  It  is  found  test  to 
■'jivoid  the  co^t  of  rearing  them,  and  to  obtain  by  fighting 
■«r  theft  the  requisite  number  fi'om  other  tribes.  Becoming 
B-a  traditional  policy,  this  custom  often  acquires  a  strong 
I  sanction;  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  the 

■  interdict  against  marriage  with  those  of  the  same  clan, 
|!But,  however  this  may  lie,  we  habitually  find  women  re- 
I  (Farded  as  tlie  moat  vahied  spoils  of  victory ;  and  often, 
I  where  the  men  are  killed,  the  women  are  preserved  to 
I  become  mothers.     It  was  so  with  the  Caribs  in  their  can- 

■  nilml  days;  and  it  was  ao  with  the  Hebrews,  as  shown  in 
mJV'iinheri  sxxi,  17 — 18,  where  wg  read  that,  after  a  snc- 
ft.eessfu1  war.  all  the  wives  and  the  males  among  the  childreii|| 

■  were  ordered  by  Moses  to  be  kilted,  while  the  virgins  were  rafl 
Vlflerved  fortheni*  of  the  captors,    (See  also /^f^'TWiMwyxxi.)'  ' 
I      Now  the  truth  here   to  he   observed  is  that  in  societies 
■'-which  have  not  risen  to  higli  stages,  the  ethical  sentiment, 
B-or    rather    the    pro-ethical    sentiment,    makes    no    protest 
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i^^inst  rfiliberies  of  thcw  kind ;  lint,  nontniriwifie,  givvs 
(••tiintenaiipe  to  Uipin.  Tbt.'  cmvl  trealnn-Dt  u(  ]irisoiien 
delineauxl  in  Egvptian  «ih1  A««,Tnui  wi(l)-i«intiiige  and 
watl-«ciilptnru$.  itnplu«.  wtiat  tlte  reoonis  U-'JI.  lluit  tbvre 
WM  k  social  i<ancti<iii  for  tlteir  6nlKe>[a«iit  bonda^.  Simi- 
larly, we  do  not  sec  in  tlie  litt-nituni  of  tlio  (irvcks  anjr 
inoro  tlisn  ia  tbv  literature  »f  lliv  Uehre wci,  lliui  ihv  holding 
of  men  in  eldviTj'  chIKhI  forth  moral  reprotiaiion.  Il  was 
tilt-  MUiie  Willi  lite  caiitiire  of  women  and  the  making  vriviai 
of  tlittin,  or  more  f  rei|U(>Dll_v  ronculnnufi :  tliis  wiw  creditablb 
rother  than  discreditablB.  With  the  eociid  Mnrtion  for  tbe 
ettnliiif;  of  womt-n  liy  lliv  vurh  Aryan*,  as  narmtt.-<l  in  the 
J^iUiohhtinUii,  there  was  aW  a  divine  sanction;  and  it  U 
manifest  that  aiiioiig  the  llt'brews  there  wad  social  if  nut 
divine  Hanution  for  tlio  taking  of  tlie  virgins  of  .lahc^li 
Gili>a(I  for  wives,  and  also  for  the  stealing  of  the  "  daughtera 
of  Shiloh."     {Jwifff*  xxi.) 

Undvr  this  IkimI  it  nvcdis  only  to  add  that  mo<k'm  prtK 
gn«M  with  it«  jirolongi.'d  diseijiline  of  intcnitd  amity,  ■•  op- 
|H>e«d  to  tlial  of  external  oniuity,  has  l>ei'u  ai-eominniud  by 
disBpiiearsncc  of  these  gro««v»-t  fonns  of  roUlicry,  The  Mlii'. 
Oil  ftciitimenl,  rightly  vo-oalKil,  lia«  \n.-vn  doveluped  to  die 
pxtvtit  nuedfal  for  eujtpre^iui;  them. 

^  131.  Success  in  war  lieing  liononmMe,  all  lUTomputH 
mvntsand  feigns  of  sacLsnccnw  iHJconM- hononrHlile,  Heaoo, 
along  with  the  enslaving  of  cuptivcK  if  they  are  not  eaten, 
and  along  with  the  n]i)>ro)>nmii>n  »f  tlicir  women  ae  nmoii* 
bines  or  wivtM,  there  goe*  the  seizing  of  liicir  |>ro)H-rty.  A 
natiinl  sequeoi^  is  that  not  only  <li)ring  war  htit  at  olbcr 
tiniTO,  rohUiry  of  enemies,  and  hy  impliration  of  strangers, 
who  aru  ordinarily  claBsed  ae  enemies,  is  dit-tinguished  front 
roM>ery  of  (i-llow-Iriliesnu-n :  the  tir»t  tiuing  called  g<iod  even 
when  tlie  Uut  i*  rallet]  had. 

Among  the  {'omancheM  "a  young  man  is  not  thonghk 
worthy  to  Iw  counted  in  the  list  of  warriors,  till  ho  liaa 


Bturnod  from  some  siiccceaful  plundering  expedition, 

e  grentest  thieves  arc  .  .  the  most  respectaliie  members  0 

piety."     A  Patagoiiiaii  ia  considered  "  as  indifferently  a 

■Me  of  supporting  a  wife  uuiess  be  is  an  adept  iu  tlic  art  i 

etcaUng  from  a  stranger."     Livingstone  says  of   tbe  Eai 

Africans : 

"  III  lril>es  which  imve  been  Rocustnmpil  to  callle-stwilinB.  the  net  b  n 
I  eonsJdorwl  inunoral,  in  Ihe  wny  UihI  thctt  is.  Before  I  knew  the  longunj 
1^  Veil.  I  said  lo  n  chief,  >  Yoii  stole  the  ro-ttle  of  ko  and  so.'  '  N'o,  1  did  d 
Aval  them,' was  the  rejily,  -I   only  lifted  Ihfui.'    The  word'jfopo'is  j 

il  with  the  Ili^itilittid  term  fur  tho  sunie  deiwi," 

lonconiing  tlie  Kalmucks   tlie   awconnt   of   Pallas   is 

ley  are  adtlieted  U>  theft  and  robbery  on  a  large  eeale,  biij 

not  of  people  of   their   own  triln;.     And  Atkinson  assert 

the  like  of  the  Kirghis, 

"  Thieving  of  this  kind  [sicaling  horses  or  eaaielK  from  one  of  the  ^n 

tribe]  is  iiistnntly  punished  among  the  Kirghiz:  but  a  ImrunlN,  like  I 

bnckiDg  of  a  town,  is  honourable  [ilnnder." 

f Hence   doubtless    arises   that   contrast,    seeming   to    us 
range,  between   the    treatment  whicli   mblier-tribes, 
1  Bedouins,  show  to  strangers  under   tlicir   roofs  and  I 
^OpjKisite   treatment   they    sliuw  to    them    after   they   har^ 
v4«pKrted.     Says  Atkinson  : — 

"  Hy  host  [■  Kirghis  chief]  said  Ktmboldm  [itnolher  Kirghis  chief  b 
L':wli'im  I  WAS  s'>in^)  wnnid  not  molest  us  at  his  noiil,  bnt  thiU  some  o 
roidd  b*  set  on  our  tnwk  and  try  to  plunder  lis  on  our  tniin^h.' 
|^erba))s  it  is  among  the  Tiirkoinfins  that  we  find  tlje  ii 
marketl  illnstrations  of  tlie  way  in  which  predatory  tPilte 
ponic  to  regard  theft  as  honourable.     By  the  people  of  3Icrrfl 
uds  "even  among  members  of  the  satne  tribe  are  not,  o 
jffere  not  until  lately,  looked  npon  in  tiie  light  of  robberies"  J 
Mt  tho  raids  must  Ije  on  a  respectable  scale. 

ious  that,  while  red-handed  murder  wid  mlibpry  were  it  recogmixo 
laotewstenoeHmongtheTekkes.  thievery,  in  lliesenw  of  st^wling  froirf 
e  penon,  or  filching  an  article  from  »  stnll  of  the  bnjuuir,  was  despised.** 
Rnd  Mr.  O'Donovan  sidisequently  relates  tlmt  when  urging; 
I  the  Merv  Oonncil    the    cessation   of  marauding  e.\i>e 
,  a  member  "  with  angry  astonishment ''  asked  "  liDq 
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ill  ilic  name  of  Allali  tlwr  van  goii^  to  live  if  raitlt 
not  to  be  made  "  !  To  all  whieli  vvidcncc  in  may  ndd  the 
facte  tliat  "  tilt'  PatJimi  inotlitT  oft«r-ii  (irnys  that  Imt  son  m»<r 
be  ■  encctweful  roblwr,"  iliat  according  to  Howtu-T  llio  like 
is  done  by  tlie  Afridi  luotber,  aad  tbo  farther  fnct  that 
aiuoQfc  tile  TarkomaaB  a  colebmled  roblicr  l)ecame»  a  aaint, 
and  pilgrimagi«  are  made  tu  liie  tuirib  to  sncriScc  and  pt*y- 

While,  in  inoi^t  uf  tlif»e  nige»,  a  lunrki-d  dlstiiiction  b 
recognized  Wlween  roblicrv  ouleide  ilie  irilie  and  robbciy 
within  the  tri)>e,  in  other  cases  die  last  as  well  as  the  first  w 
deemed  not  only  k^tiitintv  liut  pnueeworth;.  Daltoo  cays 
of  the  Kakis  :— 

"Th«    wvomplUhnient    most   rslccmed   ainoDgst   Xium  wu  deit«ritf 
in  ihieving." 
Similurlr.  aoeording  to  Gihnoiir — 

-  In  Mongolia  linowii  tlilnvca  are  trntlnl  u  rwpcctjihie  mrmtms  of  soel- 
el  J.     A»  long  BS  tbcT  manage  well  nnd  >ro  Buccaalul,  little  ur  no  otlium 
netnu  to  attach  to  tbem." 
Of  atioilier  Asiatic  tril>e  we  read : 

"ThoT  [Anftamii]  are  eipi!rl  thtcvDi  and  glnry  in  ttie  art.  for  aanqg 
them,  u  with  tlic  Spartans  of  old.  tlicft  it  onljr  diihonourable  and  obnoatfauB 
to  punl'limi'nt  whpn  dbKorRml  in  the  men  of  bring  oommlttcd." 
From  America  maj  he  instanced  the  com*  of  tlio  Cbinook% 
by  whom  "cunning  theft  is  rcgank-d  a*  honourablB;  but 
they  dc«pii<c  and  often  punish  the  incxiK-rt  thief."  A  MM 
in  Africjt  IN  fiiniinhed  by  thw  WiLganda,  warlike  and  blood* 
tliimty,  among  whom — 

"■The  di*ttiwLion4  bBtwcrnm^umanil  fnim  are  Tcrir  ill-drllnml-.  and  indeed 
all  rin  ii  nnlf  nlaliTo,  the  CTimi>  conidotjng  In  bcini;  detwtiHl." 

And  then,  paesitig  to  Poljticein,  wc  find  that  aiuoog  dw 
Fijian*— 

"Sucmw,  wllhniil  dinrotwy.  I»  drfmM  quit*  wionfrti  tn  mak*  thl*rili( 
rimioiu.  ami  a  {larticlpallon  In  iho  ill-p>tt«n  j^in  hiinourBlilti.'* 

So  tliat  in  lli(.*;'e  instances  ekill  or  courage  sancUfiea  any 
invaMon  of  projierty-rigbt*. 

S  182.  Evidence  yielded  by  the  historic  races  provei 
Uiat  along  with  a  Ice*  active  life  of  external  viunity  aod  ft 
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biore  active  life  of  internal  ftniitjr,  there  fjoes  a  change  of.J 
E  ethical  ideas  and  gentinienie,  allied  to  thai  noted  in  tits  i 
I'laet  chapter. 

The  Rig-  Veda  describes  tlie  thievish  acts  of  the  gods.  I 
Vishnu  "  stole  the  cooked  mees  "  at  the  libations  of  Indra,  I 
MTien  Tvaslitri  began  to  perforin  a  sunia-saerilice  in  honour  I 
m  of  \i\&  son  who  been  elaiu  by  Indra,  and  refused,  on  tlie  I 
■'iground  of  Uifl  homicide,  to  allow  tlio  latter  to  assist  at  the  I 
^B  ceremony,  then  "  Indrainterriipted  the  celebration,  and  draufc  J 
^^^  the  soma  by  force/' 

^B    The   moral   principle    tlins    exemplified   by  the  gods 
^Karallfled  by  the  moral  principle   recommended  for   men.  J 
*ETen  it  he  were  to  covet  the  propertj"  o(  other  people.  h6  is  bound  bi 
Kshatciya  to  take  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  novcr  to  beg  (or  it." 
Dut  the  Indian  literature  of  later  nges,  displaying  the  results  J 
of  settled  life,  inculcates  opposite  principles. 

Pasi^ing  over  illostrative  facts  furnished  by  other  ancient  J 
historic  peoples,  it  will  suffice  if  we  glance  at  the  facts  wliieb  1 
yjaediievid  and  modem  histories  fumiUi.    Dasont  tells  nsuf  the^ 
I,  that — "  Robbery  and  piracy  in  a  good  straight- , 
forward  wholesale  way  were  honoured  and  resjiected.     Sinii*  J 
irly  with  the  primitive  Germans.     Describing  them,  C'a;s«l 
\  iays  :— 

"  Robberies  which  nre  ooromittpd  beyond  the  bonniUries  of  each  statt 

0  iiifitm]!'.  .  .  And  when  any  of  their  chiefs  has  said  in  nn  ossemblM^ 
ut  he  will  be  their  leader,  lot  Ihuse  vbo  arc  willing  to  follow,  give  livv 
;'  thej  who  approve  of  both,  the  enterprise  ami  the  man  ariM  ■ 
Rid  promise  their  araislwiPe,  and  nre   opplauded  bj:  the  people:  such  of  J 
e  not  followed  him  are  considered  deserters  and  trait 
Mlidence  In  all  nuitlers  is  afterwards  refused  them." 
JHot  to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  tracing  through  some 
1  centuries  the  relation  between  the  jwrpelual  wars,  large 
tnd  small,  public  and  private,  and  the  plundering  of  men  by 
lother.  wholesale  and  retail,  it  will  Buffire  to  single  out 
)ccial  periods.     Of  France  in  the  early  feudal  period,  Stai.J 
Palave  says : — 

IF  oli  writers  denounce  the  avarice,  greed,  deceit,  perjurr,  pillage,  th«fy I 


.'Sr>S  riii;  isnrcTioss  tty  i-:riir<^ 

tiii.\  lirij^Niuliij,'!',  nnil  other  psrvtera  nf  bti  unbridled  »iliJir^r;,  pijubII;  Arrn^d 
u(  priauil'lue.  uii>ral»,  aiiil  wnliinviils." 

I>iiring  the  Hundrwl  Years  War  a  Tt-jimf  of  mliberj-  bceanm 
universal.  Among  the  iiohles  tlie  dei;iro  for  plunder  waa  tbo 
uiolive  for  tiglitii)^.  Everywhere  tiiere  was  brigandage  on  « 
large  scale,  aa  voW  as  on  a  ttuiall  bcAti,  In  addition  tu  mald- 
tadinuDs  ecattcrud  hi^hwayinvii  tlicrv  wuro  orgnnizi-d  tMjtn- 
paiiius  uf  nibburs  who  liad  tlteir  fortn>aae«,  lived  luxuriously 
on  tliv  epoib  uf  tlie  Hiirroandint;  country-,  kidnapped  cliltdnm 
fur  ]>ageH  and  women  for  coiiciibinee,  and  Hold  at  high  prices 
Hafe-oondnctA  to  travellers.  And  then,  along  witli  all  tlieec 
plundcrings  on  land,  there  wivi  habitual  ptntcy  Ht  m*.  Not 
only  8tatC8,  bill  [4>wns  and  itidlHdnaU  v<jiiippi-d  \-c^«c1it  fnr 
bncrAiieering :  and  there  were  eetalilished  refuges  for  niariut) 
freebooters.  Take,  again,  tlie  evidence  fnriiihlied  by  Um 
Thirty  Vuirs  War  in  Germany.  UnivorRal  maniiiding  he- 
ciune  the  wtaMiBhc<l  fiVBtem.  Soldiers  were  brigands.  Nol 
uuly  did  tliej'  plunder  tlie  pc-oplc  everywhere,  bnt  they  need 
**  tliuuKaud-fuld  turtuentis "  to  make  them  (IikKko  the  pluses 
where  ihcy  had  hidden  their  goodii;  and  the  peatiaDtd  had 
to  "till  their  fields  armed  to  the  teeth "  agaJnAt  tlieir  fel- 
liiw-countrymon.  Moanwliile  tJie  siildiers  were  tlietnselrn 
ehenk-d  by  their  oftiircrM,  «inall  and  great,  who  some  of  thum 
made  larpe  fortnnen  by  their  aeeninulat^Hl  einlxtzKlenti^ta,  wX 
the  same  time  tliat  the  princoA  robbe<I  the  nation  liy  debasing 
Ihfi  eoinage. 

Involvml  and  otwcnre  as  tlio  evidence  is.  no  one  can  fail 
to  recogiiiM!  iho  broad  fact  that  with  jirognwM  towards  a 
ftate  in  which  war  iM  le>w  fn'f|iienl,  and  does  not.  ax  of  old, 
imptirate  almost  everyone,  there  had  l)ceri  a  di^Ttn^e  <if 
dishonesty,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  honenty;  to  tli« 
extent  tiiat  now  rubtjcry  of  a  stranger  has  come  to  In  aa 
much  a  crime  a»  mblK-ry  tif  a  felhiw-eitisen.  It  is  tmo 
that  there  are  still  tliefta.  It  is  irne  that  tliere  are  still 
intiltitndinons  frauds.  Bnt  the  thefts  are  not  so  nunieronK, 
and  tlio  frauds  are  not  of  eiieh  gruM  kinds  as  they  wns. 


From  the  days  when  kings  frt-quently  tripfcpd  tlicir  crpd- 
it^rii  and  i^linpkcepere  liuiislcd  of  their  ability  to  pass  liatl 
moucy,  as  Ut'foe  tells  iis.  we  have  sumewliat  advanced  in 
the  resi^et't  for  imiim  and  tuiim.  Nay,  ti«  &liown  by  Pike's 
llinU'i'ij  of  (yime,  the  coiiti-a^t  is  luarkcd  even  between 
the  amount  of  trauBgrfssion  agoinet  property  dm-ing  the  war 
period  ending  in  1S15  and  the  reeent  amount  of  sm-h  traiia- 
gressioii.  J 

§,133.  But  of  the  n-lutioiiship  alleged,  the  clearest  proofiB 
are  furiiislied  hy  contrasts  between  the  warlike  uninvilized 
trilKfs  instanced  above,  and  tJie  peaceful  uncivilized  tribes. 
Here  are  traits  presctited  by  some  of  tliese  last. 
I       Not  only,  according  to  Hartshome,  is  tlie  hai-mless  Wood- 
I  Veddah  perfectly  honoet,  hut  lie  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
I  tliat  a  inan  should  "take  tliat  wliieh  does  not  belong  to  bini." 
I  Of  the  Esquimaux,  among  whom  war  is  unknown,  wc  read 
L  tliat  "they  are  uniformly  described   as   most  scrupulously 
I  honest;*'  and  any  such  qualification  of  this  statement  as  is 
I  made  by  BantToft,  refers  to  Esquimaux  demomli?.ed  by  coii- 
I  iiu't  with  wliile  traders.     Of  the  .Fuegiaus  we  learn  from 
I  Darwin  that — 

I       "  It  any  present  was  ilp?i|,'ni>il  for  one  cjuku-.  nml  it  Ml  m-ir  Finiilhcr.  il 
[  yim  iiivnrialily  given  to  the  right  oniier." 

And  Snow  says  they  were  very  honourable  in  their  coni- 
I  mercial  dealings  with  him.  Concerning  certain  of  the 
I  Papuans  on  the  Southern  const  of  New  Guinea,  who  are 
I  descrilied  as  ij.io  independent  for  cunibineil  action  in  war, 
L  we  read  that  "in  their  Iwrgaining  the  natives  have  generally 
I  been  very  honest,  fur  rnoro  so  than  our  owni  people."  v\rid 
I  Concerning  others  of  this  race,  Kope  tells  us  that  the  natives 
I  of  Dory  give  evidenee  "of  an  inclination  to  right  and  jus- 
I  tice,  and  strong  moral  prlncijiles.  Theft  is  considered  by 
I  them  as  a  very  grave  offence,  and  Is  of  very  mrn  oeeur- 
Irence,*'  A  like  character  is  ascriliod  by  Kolff  to  the  abo- 
I  rigiiiee  of  Lette.    In  T/ie  frincnjil-ee  of  Sociolvgi/,  §§  43T  and 
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574,  I  hsre  f^ven  ti<iitimnoie^  :_-j  v, '.;;.^-  ::.;  Lura.-tv  uf  the 
peaceful  TmiMt-  Suitalb  Lcjk-Iiss  1(<"1o  uid  I>liiiumls,  Iloe, 
Clikkitii^,  JskniM.  Ilt-n;  I  *>lil  ^-ini.'  further  u>«lii[Hrnivs. 
CmmuI  Baker  tclU  db  ui  tliv  aliuri^neie  of  Vera  Cmz,  now  a 
mibject  race  avei>e  to  miliianr  »er\ice,  dist  "  tlw  Induui  i$ 
hoavtt,  and  teUnui  vieliU  to  even  the  gtvate^t  temptadon  to 
cteaL*'  In  bU  deerriptioD  of  a,ncv  isliabitiiig  a  "  loiig  etrip 
uf  cwamp  and  tutvfA  "  at  "  tltc  fuot  of  tliv  UimaUva^"  Mr. 
Ne«fit!)(]  MVi  tliai  "  iln'ir  >n>npsty  U  Twitched  fiir  by  a  biiti- 
dred  etorim ; "  "  6Dcb  at  least  is  the  eltanictcr  of  the  ThAnt, 
eo  lung  a«  lie  nmtains  in  tlie  ufe  woIuMim  nf  bis  solitary 
wildjs"  wlrt're  he  is  frrc  from  lioetilidcs.  And  tbcti,  with 
ilie  fat^  eutcil  Ity  Murpui  ronn-mitig  the  Tr^jnotn,  that 
"  theft,  the  most  daipicalile  of  bimian  cHtiws.  was  mwwIt 
known  among  tlivin,"  we  Imve  to  join  the  fan  tJtal  ihdr 
k-agnu  liad  hcvn  fortncd  for  the  pnsicrTatidn  of  |icace  ainuog 
iu  component  poopk's  and  Itad  succeeded  in  its  purpose  fur 
luaar  gvncratioiis. 


CHAPTER  T. 


§  104.  Among  intelligent  creatures  the  straggle  for  ex- 
istence entails  aggressiuns.  Where  these  are  not  the  de- 
structive aggressions  of  carnivorous  creatures  on  their  prey, 
tliey  are  the  aggressions,  not  necessarily  destructive  but 
commonly  violent,  of  creatures  competing  with  one  another 
for  food.  Animals  severally  impelled  by  hunger  are  inevi- 
tably led  into  antagonisms  by  endeavours  severally  to  seize 
ivhatever  food  they  can ;  and  injuries,  more  or  less  decided, 
are  usual  concomitants. 

Aggression  leads  to  counter-aggression.  "Where  both 
creatures  have  powers  of  offence,  they  are  likely  both  to 
nse  them ;  especially  where  their  powers  of  offence  are 
approximately  equal,  that  is,  where  they  are  creatures  of 
the  same  species:  such  creatures  being  also  those  commonly 
brought  into  competition.  That  results  of  this  tind  are 
inevitable,  will  be  manifest  on  remembering  that  among 
membci-s  of  the  same  species,  those  individuals  which  have 
not,  in  any  considerable  degree,  resented  aggressions,  must 
have  ever  tended  to  disappear,  and  to  have  left  behind 
those  which  have  with  some  effect  made  counter-aggres- 
sions. Fights,  therefore,  not  only  of  predatory  animals  with 
prey  but  of  animals  of  the  same  kind  with  one  another, 
have  been  unavoidable  from  the  first  and  have  continued 
to  the  last. 

Every  fight  is   a   succession  of   retaliations — bite  being 
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girao  tiyr  hile,  uxl  blow  fitr  bliiv.  Uanllr  ihne  futlow 
anotlMtr  in  qwclt  raceeaiaB,  but  not  klwrnys.  Tltciv  u  * 
pwtpiNieil  malktioa ;  mmI  a  portpdoed  rvtaliirioD  u  wK«t 
«e  call  reren^  It  mar  be  poMponnl  fi>r  «o  short  m  tinw 
M  to  be  merely  s  rvoooinicttrcnwsit  of  the  fi^t.  or  it  may 
be  ptMtjioiwd  fur  fi^n,  or  it  m&v  bi:  {wptjKinM]  for  Tear*.. 
Aod  beooe  tlie  jvtaliation  whk'b  wttrtitut»  what  «rp  call  re- 
rm^.  ■]mT]|:<t!a  ituenflM;  from  the  nrlaliatiMu  wbicb  cjiar^ 
■cUrize  a  ntnJlirt. 

Hut  the  practice,  alike  i>f  JmnuKltale  revenge  and  of  pn«t- 
pooed  revenge,  eBtalili^bei  itxOf  aa  in  Mime  mBa^iire  a  i-iteck 
n\wn  »f!gTVMiwu ;  uncv  tbe  ntotiw  to  af^fnss  UelieeJtMi  bjr 
till!  coit)«iaa!>neMi  that  a  RuUDtvr-agj^reMoii  viU  oumv :  if 
at  oiioe  then  after  a  tinie;. 


1^  135.  Among  hoDisi]  lieitii^  in  e«rlv  eUgea.  thcte- 
ariees  not  ouljr  U>e  practi4.-e  of  revc-nge  bat  a  belief  that  !«■ 
\Kttffs  is  iaiperative — titat  rv^-vnp)  i«adtitT.  Here,  from  ^r 
George  <>rpy'B  acvoant  of  tiiv  Aiutrmliaiiti.  wv  liaw  a  gnphie 
picture  uf  tbv  ttvntiment  and  iu  hmiIu; — 

"Tbc  biitJatdatj-BMliip  t9CiUlc4i<4i  to  prrfonnbllwl  ofarrtivingr  Um 
dWh uf  ky  iMUv<4  rvUtiuiw  font  U  hisprmliuilnlj  toducD:  unlll  hvhaa 
ruUUlHl  thb  tmk.  he  b>  iim'Unllj  tsunlnl  \n  Ihu  utd  ■oinrn :  h»  wIni^  tf 
he  ha  Rurrifd.  would  lonn  ipiit  him  ;  if  1m>  t*  unaiarriMl.  not  it  Must*  p»uag 
wnman  voiiM  fpmk  ta  him:  bb  mother  >uii]<l  ninKtantlT  rrv.and  Niaml 
■httbouU »(*r haw eItni  MtUi tniodi-gmtrmie ■  khi :  hi* tailwr  voutd Uca: 
b>iii«niiap)itciiipt.uii}  npnMi^tm  vMilO  aiiirtanlly  hemimdnimawwr." 
Of  flltutrationfl  from  Nurtli  Amerii-a  that  funiisltcd  by  the 
Siuax  may  ho  itameil.     Rurton  eayw  :— 

■■  Tha  otnthwlr  nrpncrfalluw  of  ibrtr  rsmlrttn  n  pnnrriital;  Ihay  haU 
vithdM'iMMorirclI:'  •nit.liki-lhn  lilichUndrnof  uM.  if  tlw  Miliar  of 
•n  Injnrr  "nfe  them,  thej  ttnii  tiMtIr  nf;ii  ujjod  lh»  iittHKriil.  beoMN  ha 
U  il tbft  imm»  rUn  or  rrioiu' 

Fnim  Sixith  America  a  caje  given  by  Sclioiubaq;k  maj  ba 
qmrtcd. 

*■  Vj  ntvne»  !■  itfll  frt  MlMM.  thare  altll  Uvm  ■  ttirmt^  nt  tlw  halid 
(amiljr.''  Bud  ■  (iutatia  ualltv.  vhota  ldaU>«  ha  tu>twct«l  lu  tew  !««■ 


Here,  again,  is  ati  iiistaiice  from  Williams'  aeeiinnt  of  1 

Fijiuna, 

■■  At  ihm  hour  of  death,  he  nersr  torgpU  wi  enemy,  and  «t  tliM  time  tai 

nt>vi'r  forgives  one.    The  ilj-ing  mun   tneiitiuns  liU  Iw,  thai  liis 

iriny  per[>elU4ile  Ills  hfttriid, — it  nmj  be  agianst  his  own  stiii,— BCid  kill  hUj 

III  ihi'  first  op[Kii'tmiily." 

And  liien  Thomson    tells  tis  of  the   New   Zcftlanilera  th^ 

"  not  to  avenge  the  dead,  according  to  native  law,  indio 

thu  most   craven   spirit."      Passing   to   Asia    1   may   (luoi 

Slaerac'g  accotint  of  the  Kukie. 

"  Like  all  iavage  people,"  Iho  Kubis  "  are  of  a  rooet  vindicif  ve  ili»posl« 
tion :  LiIchhI  must  alwayii  be  »lied  for  bliwd.  ...  If  it  mnu  dhunld  happen 
to  be  killed  by  an  wx^idcnUl  toll  from  a  trctMill  hbrelatiODsastemblo  .  .  • 
ri'dMce  it  to  chips." 
I  In  Petheiick,  we  read  that — 

Tlip  shedding  of  binod  is  "nn  olTctico  with  Arnbp  thiil  iii'illicr  lime  nor 
[  oonlrittuii  I'ati  obliterate,  tbirst  tor  revenge  dusi.'vniliiig  (rum  [uttiiT  lu  ifii, 
iveii  through  auocwaive  goDcralions." 

f  So  too  of  the  B^OBt  Africans  Burton  writes— 

"  Revenge  is  a  ruling  pnoiioii,  ns  tliir  many  rancorous  fratriciilnl  nnrs  that 

havi' [irevftiled  between  kindred  da na,  even  forn  tconcralicoi.  proie.     Ite- 

I  taliation  oiiil  vengeanue  are,  in  tact,  ttieir  great  agents  of  lunml  oiiiitrol." 

In  all  these  caees  we  see  that  either  avowedljr  or  tacitly  re- 
I  Tcnjfe  is  considered  a  monU  ohligation. 

The  early  stages  of  various  existing  peoples  yield  equally 
■luar  evidence.    In  his  Jopttn  in  Dayn  of  Yort},  Mr,  Dening 
translates  tlie  life  of  Mnwislii^  piibli6hed  by  the  Monitugho 
(Education   Department),    narrating   a   prolonged    ventlcttii 
full  of  combats  and  nmrdere  ;  and.  in  partial  sympathy  wHlh 
I  the  Japanese  educationists,  renmrke  that  liis  henrn  acts  of 
I  undying  revenge,  displayed  "so  many  of  the  nobler  aspects 
t  of  Iminan  nature  "  and  are  "  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
in  humanity."     A   kindred  spirit  is  ehouii  in  the  early  In- 
dian literature.     The  gudst  are  revengeful.     As  de-wribed  iu 
,  ttie  Rig-  Yeda^ 
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And  the  ascribed  cliararter  of  t)i«  goi»  U  participated  i: 
tlicir  devutves,  as  inst»DCv  the  inruvatiuD  : — 

"  Imlra  u}i  $»rm,  burn  ibe  IUk»h»,  irntTtij  ibem.  thrmr  ilwin  i 
too  Hulls.  Iliv  pvoplc  thai  ^iv.iii  lUrkuoa.  Iltrw  down  the  n 
Kufforal*  Ihrm.  kill  ihcro.  hurl  tbrcn  ■«■<-.  *nd  «4ajr  lbs  rormriaiu.  Indn 
■ml  Sunui.  iii>  Ingriher  n^ainst  ihv  cursing  drnioii '  Ma;  h*  hum  Mid  hbm 
like  on  ohUtioa  ia  liie  Dtb  !     ful  jour  evtrluUiig  hatnd  ou  the  viUaiu." 

Tlie  narrative  of  the  "forocimis  atid  deadljf  etrnggle '"  car- 
ried oil  "  with  nil  the  frt-iizic-d  wratli  of  (iviiions,"  a«  WbocWr 
eavs,  is  full  of  vows  of  revenge — a  rt'Vfng«  viteruling  to 
horrittle  tn-atinviit  of  enemies'  remAiiig.  Nor  do  wt!  tliid  a 
difft.*n.'iit  eeniimeiit  displared  sinong  the  JlehrewA,  wbethor 
ill  the  aecritved  actions  of  Jativeh  or  tlte  actions  uf  iaa  wor- 
shippers. Thv  command  to  "  blot  out  tlie  rentembranee  of 
Aioalvk  from  iindvr  hiraveii''  {Dtmf.  xxv.  11^),  and  the  fill- 
filiiicut  of  tliis  pouiJiiatid  bv  8aul  and  Suinat-l.  to  the  extent 
of  dvetroying  not  onlr  the  Amalflkitea  but  all  ilieir  cattle, 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  implied  divine  revenge — a  sam- 
ple \-ariyuMly  paralleled  in  other  eawa.  And  with  this  mnc- 
tiUcatiiin  of  revcngv  we  «fi  tliat  tlie  aetc  anil  fiflinfw  of 
the  IlebrewK  lhemi>clve<;  liannonixed.  The  wreakinjZ  of 
vcngeaneo  was  bcfjnPBtbed  &fl  a  dutv ;  as  when  Uaind,  aftef 
enjoining  Solomon  to  wslk  in  the  ways  tif  tlio  Lord,  told 
him  not  to  spare  the  Mm  of  a  man  who  had  curbed  him, 
(and  w-ho  hacj  bi-en  foripven  on  oaih>,  Baying^"lint  liia 
hoflr  bead  bring  lliou  down  to  tlie  grave  with  blood.'*  (1 
KtHgit  ii.  9.) 

It  is  snporflnonfl  to  illm^trnto  in  detail  the  kindred  H>iiti- 
nu^nt«  and  idea*  <if  Enmjiejvii  i)eo)ilc>s  tbroiighimt  mediieva] 
time».  Moot  of  the  ]M.litienl  ami  private  incidents  narrated 
exhibit  them.  To  inflict  vfngeaneo  whs  among  them,  as 
now  among  savage*,  enni'idenfd  an  obligation ;  and  when, 
oeeonionally,  the  Hpirit  flagjced  in  men  it  was  kept  aliva 
by  women,  as  in  ihe  Merovingian  period  by  Fredi^jondo 
and  Brunehant.  Then  in  later  centuries  there  were  chronie 
&tnily>fend»  between   noble*  evcrvwhere:,  transmitted  from 
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generation  to  generation.  And  tlie  spirit  was  still  li 
down  to  the  time  of  tlie  Abb6  Brantome,  who,  iu  liis  will,  en- 
joins a  nejihew  to  execnte  vengeance  on  his  behalf  slioiild 
he  be  injnred  when  too  old  to  .avenge  himself.  Naj',  the 
vendetta,  once  bo  general,  is  even  now  not  extinct  in  tlie 
East  of  Europe, 

Though,  throughout  the  modem  ci^nlized  world,  not  per- 
turbed everywhere  and  always  by  confiicts,  life  does  not 
furnish  sacii  multitudinous  examples  of  like  meaning,  yet 
BTirvival  of  the  ethics  of  emnity,  in  so  far  as  it  enjoins  re-  * 
Tenge,  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Duels  almost  daily  oecnrring 
somewhere  or  other  on  the  Continent,  exhibit  the  conceived 
obligation  under  its  private  fonnj  and  under  its  public 
form  we  have  before  ns  a  striking  example  in  the  persistent 
desire  which  the  Krencli  cherish  to  punish  tlie  Germans  for 
defeating  them — a  desire  of  whicli  the  strength  has  lately 
(August,  1891)  lieen  sliotvn  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
while  profpssedly  enthusiastic  advocates  of  liberty  and  up- 
holders of  free  institutions,  they  have  been  landing  "  the 
nohle  Russian  people"  and  tlie  despotic  Czar  who  holds 
them  in  bondage ;  and  all  because  tiiey  hope  thus  to  be  aided 
in  their  wished-fur  fight  with  Germany.  Clearly  tlie  ap- 
■propriate  expresfiion  of  tlieir  feeling  is — Not  that  we  love 
freedom  Ices  but  that  we  love  r«venge  more. 

13ft,  Bnt,  while  societies  have  been  in  course  of  growth 
and  consolidation,  there  have  been  occadonal  expressions  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  opjiosite  to  these — occasional  expres- 
eions  which,  as  tliey  are  associated  with  the  arrival  at  more 
settled  social  states,  may  Ire  fairly  regarded  as  consequent 
upon  a  diminution  of  warlike  activities. 

Various   illustrations   are   fiirniebc-d  by  the  literature  of 
HindoBtan.     In  the  code  of  Mann  we  read  : — 

■*  WrniTid  not  another,  Ihonph  by  him  provoked, 
Do  no  one  injur?  by  thought  or  dood, 
Utter  no  wonl  to  pain  th  y  tellow-creatuies." 
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And  agiiiti,  in  anutlier  place,  there  !»  tlie  exhortation—' 

"  Treat  no  oiic  with  diviUin,  witli  ]mtienc«i  bear 
Iteviling  Itiii^a^:  willi  ati  ■tiigry  iiihii 
Be  never  angry ;  bleaaiiigs  give  fur  cunM." 

Of  like  spirit  is  tlie  following  frDin  the  Cumt : — 

"  To  ilo  no  eril  evun  to  tmemies  will  l<o  rnllCil  ihn  chief  of  virtncK.'' 
So,  too,  among  somo  of  the  Pureiaiis.  In  their  Uteri 
tho  7th  century  wo  find  tlic-  ]>assage — 

"Thiuk  not  thnl  ihc  valour  of  n  initn  coniiislti  unl;  in  Odiimpj  nnil  tanmi  J 
it  you  vnn  riw  nbovi-  wmlh  mid  finrgive,  VdU  arc  of  n  vniiip  inMtitai  " 
At  a  later  date,  uamuly  in  a  story  of  Sadi,  there  occm 
injanrtiou: — 

"  Ilnsl.  thou  httn  injiirnlt  snlTer  it  snd  denr 
TliysoU  from  guilt  in  jmtiJiiniDg  oiUvn'  »iu." 

And  Mill  more  extreine  is  iJiO  dtx^lrine  wo  litid  in  llalig,  aa   | 
tmnnlutud  hy  Sir  William  Junes : — 

"  \ifKm  from  yon  nrii^nt  shell  to  lorn  thy  fi^, 
And  sluf«  with  |>cftrlfi  II10  hkml.  that  linng?>  lliw  iro^ 
Krrp.  like  yon  rofk,  tram  bue  vindli'tivp  pridi, 
ImbkiK  with  genu  tbs  wrist,  tliat  rends  thy  ahle." 

Nor  arc  tli«  writings  of  tlio  Cliinose  sRg(>«  witliont 
uttvnini'ei^  of  ^ntitiiciit.    tuo-Tf-ia  sayn,  "  Ueconi|>etue  itljurT 
with  kimlneeg."     So  aUo  acconiing  to  Mencius — 

"  A  l)*nPVolpnt  in«n  iIop«  nol  ky  u|t  iui|^r.  nor  rheri^  rpMrnlmont  acalMt 
bin  brolliur.  bui  only  reganln  him  with  Bfftctlon  and  loTt>." 
■While  ConfaoiiiB,   in  conformity  with  hiH  ductntio  of  die 
tii4»tii,  i^xpresiics  a  Ipsa  extreme  view. 

■■  •  What  do  yoo  sor  ronirminit  thn  prJnHplr  Ihnl  Injury  iihaald  \m 
tHvnipMunl  with  hindmwt'  The  MaMpf  Mld.-W|Ui  >li*l  tlwn  wll 
you  rvoomiviiM'  kli>drii-<-l  Kw«iu{>fntw  injury  with  juili«,  uid  ncom- 
(vnw  liindnii>«  wilh  kindm-aa.' ■" 

In  the  later  eXa^it^  of  [Ii-hrow  oivitization.  wc  fiimilsriy 
find  tlie  ifocia]  and  divine  ftaimionfl  for  revcngt'  woniniuiuilljr 
t]ualifiod — a  mingling  of  opposed  ideafi  and  M-ntiinenht, 
Wliiio,  in    Kt^nntulicHt   xxx.  0,  a   father   is   reganled   m 


happy  wlio  leaves  "  an  avenper  against  liis  enemies,"  yet  in  1 
fli.    X.    6   there   ia  an   injnuction    to    "bear   not    hatred" 
for   wrong   received— an    injunction    containing    in    germ 
tlie   etliical  principle  which,  centuries   later,  took  sliape  iji_ 
Cbri§tianily, 

§  137,  Proofs  tliat  decline  of  vindiotivenees  and  growth  ' 
of  forgiveness  are  associated  with  deoreaec  of  militancy  and 
increase  of  peacefid  co-operation,  cannot  be  clearly  disen- 
tangled from  the  facts;  since  tlje  two  kinds  of  life  havi 
nearly  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  been  associated  in  OBl 
or  other  proportion.  But  to  such  general  evidence  as  t"" 
foregoing  quotations  furnish,  may  be  added  some  evidence 
f  UTDitlied  by  existing  societies. 

There  is  the  fact  tliat  throughont  the  chief  nations  of 
Enrope,  the  family-vendetta  has  disappeared  during  a  period 
in  which  the  conflicts  of  nations  have  become  less  constant, 
and  the  peacefol  exchange  of  eervioes  within  each  nation 
aioreaeUve:  a  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  which 
asserted  itself  soonest  where  the  industrial  type  was  earliest 
developed,  namely,  among  ourselves. 

Again,  there  is  tlie  fact  that  in  our  own  society,  with  its 
comparatively  small  number  of  soldiers  and  a  militancy 
less  predominant  than  that  of  continental  societies  with 
their  vast  armies  and  warlike  attitudes,  there  has  been  a 
suppression  of  the  reveuge  for  private  imsulta.  while  this 
with  them  continues;  and  so  far  has  the  vindictive  spirit 
declined  that  an  injured  man  who  shows  persistent  animosi- 
ty ti)wari]s  <ine  who  has  injured  him.  is  reprobated  rather 
than  applauded:  forgiveness  is,  at  any  rate  by  many,  tacitly 
approved. 

But  if  we  seek  a  case  in  which  the  ^■irtne  supposed  to  be 
especially  Christian  is  praetised.  we  must  seek  it  among 
the  non-Christians.  Certain  peaceful  tribes  of  the  Indian 
hills  are  characterized  by  it,  ae  M-ltness  this  accotmt  of  tlie 
Lepchas : — 
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"  Tbef  an  woniIerfulI;r  boiiet.  theH  Wing  scarcel}'  fcmrwn  amoRg  thrm ; 
they  nnlj  quAml  ■mnng  ihemMlTm^  .  .  .  Thef  ue  singukrlT  (orglvbi( 
o(  injarim,  when  lime  io  given  them,  liter  hut;  hta  of  temper.  Altbougli 
tbcjr  were  ivnil;  PDougb  lo  Io(l|^  t'oruptaitil*  befoni  Ibe  ttiB^Lrktc  •gMiict 
Ml*  anolher  in  tt^aa.  of  Msault  aod  utber  oSences,  Ibej  nrrljr  pni*«cii(tU 
to  ft  dMision,  g^iwntlly  i>rehrring  to  submit  to  ArtiitnUinn,  ur  tumkiag 
mutual  anianils  wij  coiicmuoiu.  They  »n  avers*  lu  sikldirritif;.  anti  ouinut 
be  induced  lo  enlist  in  our  army  evrn  fur  Iwa]  ii«rvii.-e  in  tbc  Hills." 

Thus  we  get  Ixttli  po&ilive  and  negniire  evidence  itutt  the 
revungefulDeas  within  each  society  is  proportionate  to  itie 
iiabitiial  conilict  with  other  i>ocicties ;  and  tliat  while,  at  tin 
one  extreme,  there  is  a  mural  junction  fur  revenge,  at  the 
otlier  extrumu  there  is  a  mural  sauctiuu  for  furgiveiitjss. 


oil  AFTER  VI. 


1  138.  Perhaps  tbe  son)  of  goodness  in  rtiings  evil  is 
by  notliing  better  exemplified  tbaii  hy  the  good  thing, 
jufitice,  which,  in  a  nidinientarj  fomi,  exists  within  the  evil 
tiling  revenge,      Xreeting  aggression  by  counter-aggruasion 

'  is,  in  tJie  first  place,  an  endeavonr  to  avoid  lieiiig  suppressed 
by  the  aggressor,  and  to  maintain  that  ability  to  carry  on 
life  which  justice  implies ;  and  it  is.  in  the  second  place,  an 
endeavour  to  enforce  justice  by  establishing  an  equality 
with  the  aggressoi :  inflicting  injuries  as  great  as  have  been 
received. 

This  rude  prooesa  of  balancing  claims  usually  fails  to  es- 
tablisU  equilibrium.  Revenge,  liabitually  carried  not  as  far 
only  as  suffices  to  compensate  for  injuries  received  but,  if 
possible,  farther,  evokes  re-revenge,  which  also,  if  possible, 
1  carried  to  excess;  and  bo  there  result  chronic  wars  lie- 

I  tween  tribes  and  chronic  antagonisms  between  families  and 
between  individuals.     These  commonly  continue  from 

[  eration  to  generation. 

But  occasionally  tliere  is  shoivn  a  tendency  towards  esl 

I  lishment  of  an   eqnilibrinm,   by   bringing   aggression 

f  eouuter-aggression  to  a  definite  balance,  achieved  hy  meas- 

I  are.     Let  us  look  at  the  evidence. 

139.  Men  of  various  rude  types,  as  the  Australians,  con- 
I  Mantly  show  the  idea,  tacitly  asserted  and  acted  upon,  that 
r  the  loss  of  a  life  in  one  tribe  must  be  coini>ensated  by  tlia.. 
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inSictiun  »f  a  death  in  another  tribe;  some  tneinl 
which  i»  kiiovu,  or  sapposed.  tu  Lave  caaM-i]  the  eaid  loss  of 
life.  Aad  eincv  deaths  fmiii  dieeaec  and  uid  age  arc,  lunong 
others,  ttscribcd  to  the  maehinaiione  of  fties — wnce  vqaiv- 
aiint  deatlia  must  bo  inflicted  for  these  aUo,  there  have  to  be 
fretjuent  ludaucinge  of  looses.  [It  scenis  clenr,  however, 
tJiat  these  revenger  and  re-rewngc^  cannot  he  alwaiF**  cttrrieil 
out  as  ttlk-^red.  For  if  not  only  deathii  hy  violence  hot 
deatlie  hv  disea^  entail  tliem  tlie  two  trihcA  must  eoon  dii*- 
appear  by  inatual  extirpation. J  Rtuxa  much  more  udvanced 
in  some  casce  oarry  oat.  not  this  eeeret  hulnntuii|r  of  inor- 
tality-accuHiita  lietween  trilK's,  but  an  oven  lialancing.  Tlii* 
is  the  ca^e  uitii  tlie  iiuiiialraiia,  among  whom  the  diffcreikcea 
are  stjiiared  hy  money  payments, 

Thiamaiulenance  of  intvr-trihiil  jnfttiw,  prompted  in  part 
by  con«cion^neKs  of  that  eorivorate  injnry  which  lunfi  of  a 
memlier  of  tlie  tribe  entniU.  and  re()ninng  tliu  inSiction  of 
an  eqoivalent  corpumtv  injury  uii  the  ulTcnding  tribe,  ha» 
tlie  ItHit  that  it  ie  imlifferciit  what  nicmbcr  of  the  offending 
tribe  in  killwl  in  compensation :  whether  il  Ite  the  frnilty  nrnn 
or  »onie  iiitioeent  iiiaii  matters  not  This  conception  nf  inler- 
Irilial  juAtice  is  repeated  in  tlie  conception  nf  inter-funil^ 
jnctice,  Th(;se  early  tyix-n  nf  social  organization  in  which 
the  family  is  the  unit  of  coiii)>o«ition,  show  n^  that  in  eneli 
fntiiily  tlicru  ariMw  an  idea  allicsl  to  the  idea  of  nationality ; 
and  there  n»ult«  an  ullit^l  «yBteiii  of  n'priaale  for  tlie  baU 
aneiiig  of  iujtiricH.  The  Philippine  Ulundb  snpply  evidence. 
"  In  the  province  of  Iji  I.sal>elu.  tlic  Negrito  and  Igorrote 
tribes  keep  a  regular  Or.  nnd  Cr.  aceonnt  of  heads."  A 
fnrthcr  interet^ting  ilhtntnition  t§  yieldeil  by  tlie  Qniaogmtw* 
of  Luzon.  Fmm  an  aiu^oiitil  »f  thein  givvu  by  ProC  F- 
Hlnmentntt,  here  is  a  traiii'lat^  pna«agr: — 

"  RI<kh1  rrnffiwnn*  In  a  Mcnil  Ihw  willi  Ihr  (^liiminnrak  If  ■mo  pltbrfm 
tx  liillnl  by  Mroltivr.  thr  inatliT  is  H-ltlnl  In  a  itmpli-  rastitiar  b^  killln|t 
Iho  munltrFr  "r  wiinr  onn  i-I  lii*  taniilr  «hr>  j<  likntiw  a  plplirlwi.  Ral  If 
s  p^mniiifnt  man  -ir  m-tiir  ■•  killnj   ■■;  a  pli-lipiiui,  vcriitmiiiv  un  th*  mur- 


ilcrcr.  n  nii^re  plebeian,  is  not  emiiig-li ;  tJia  vicliio  of  the  aiimfTering  most 
I  ei)iuvalenl  in  mnk.  Aiiolher  noblctnan  must  fall  for  (he  luanlered 
nublc,  lor  Ihcir  doctrine  is. — Wliat  kind  of  an  ciitiivnlent  is  it  to  kill  some 
fho  is  no  bettor  thnn  n  t\og1  H«nco  the  family  of  llio  skin  noble 
looks  around  to  se»  if  it  cniinul  find  a  relaUvo  of  the  miird«tvr  tu  wrenk 
veogoance  upon,  wbo  is  lUsu  u  nolilt^;  while  the  niardeRT  himself  is 
fgnurod.  If  lio  uolilc  cnn  be  found  umnng  his  rclutivM,  tho  family  of  the 
uurdeTad  msQ  wdt  pstieutly  till  some  one  of  them  is  received  loto  the 
noble's  caste :  then  lUv  vcmlelU  Ib  proset'ulwl,  ill  though  many  yeurs  may' 
h&ve  etapscil.  Wheu  Ihe  btood-feud  is  saliKQcd  a  rtToncJIiation  of  the 
Ooiit«indiug  factions  takes  place.  In  «11  tliu  ft-udi^  the  henda  of  the  mur- 
dered chuui)ioiis  are  cut  off  alul  taken  home:,  tind  the  heod-hiinlcrs  cele- 
hmle  tho  affair  ffslally,  Tlie  pknlls  ate  fixed  U>  the  front  of  the  liouse." 
Here  tlie  need  for  iiiHicUng  an  iujiiry  of  like  ainoitiit,  and 

equalizing  tlie  losses,  is  evidently  the  dominant  need. 
Tbe    Semitic    peoples    in    general   furnish   kindrtd    facte. 

It  is  a  received  law  among  all  the  .Araljs",  that  whoever  sheds  the  blood 
of  a  man.  owes  blood  on  that  aciiounl  to  the  family  of  the  slain  person.  ,  . 
The  lineal  descendants  of  nil  those  who  were  entitled  to  revenf^e  at  the 
moment  of  the  man-slaughltr,  inherit  this  right  from  their  parents." 
Bnrfkliardt  writes : — 

And  respecting  tliis  system  of  administering  nide  justice 
by  the  l)tJancing  of  deaths  between  families,  Bnrckliardt 
remarks : — 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  thif  ealutary  instirution  has  cnnlrilmlcd. 

greater  degree  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  prevent  the  warlike 
tribos  of  Araliin  from  exterminating  one  onnlhiT.  ,  .  the  terrible  ' blood- 
revenge'  renders  the  most  invctemle  war  nearly  bloodless." 
The  evident  iiiiplieation  being  tliat  di^ad  of  this  pei-sistent 
revenge,  makes  inembera  of  diffei-ent  families  and  tribes 
fearful  of  killing  one  another.  Tlmt  with  the  feelings  and 
practices  of  existing  Semitee,  those  of  ancient  Semites 
agreed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  The  aiitliorizatioii 
of  blood-revenge  between   families,  is  implied  in  1  Kings, 

31,  .13,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  How,  among  European 
peoples  in  early  times,  kindred  conceptions  led  to  kindred 
usages,  need  not  be  shown  in  detail,  Tiie  fact  tliat  when 
the  system  of  taking  life  for  life  was  replaced  by  tlie  system 
of  comjiensations,  the.=e  were  adjnsted  to  ranks,  so  that  the 
murder  of  a  poraoa  more  vahmble  to  the  group  he  l)elonged 
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to  waa  compooDdcd  for  bv  s  birger  fine  payaltle  Id  it,  ■ 
bow  (loininHnt  wu  the  !<le»  of  groap-injon-.  mad  buw  i 
oani  WM  tlic  ide*  of  eiiuiraleuce. 

I  140.  But  these  idnu  of  faniilr-injar>-  ai»d  faniiW-g 
]iar«  &11  alon^  Iteeti  aecoiiifMiiietl  liy  iilcSA  of  indM-idnaJ- 
injury  ainJ  itidti'idual-^uilt :  liere  verv  dUtioct  and  tlieru  luu 
diiitinct. 

Tliey  are  very  distinct  among  some  peoples  in  early  Mcial 
•ta^-A.  as  is  shown  by  tlte  account  wliich  Im  Tliuni  give*  of 
tlie  Oiiiana  tri)>e«. 

"  In  (In  *t««iKre  of  uiTtbing  iy>im>pon<ling  (<■  police  tf^lBlJnn*,  ttwdr 
mnliikl  relalluiu  in  tvcTjd»j  lifn  uv  <trry  wrll-ottlmA  b^  tb«  tnullltoiMl 
rmpecl  which  uitfi  inilivitluaJ  foo-U  for  llir  rights  of  tho  oibera,  •»■!  t»y 
llwir  ilraad  of  kilvvrw  puhllc  npiiiloii  i^i'iutd  iher  act  n>Dtnnr  to  *arii 
tnuIlllotiM,  ,  .  ,  The  inialteat  Jnjurir  lioae  by  oiip  Iiiillan  tii  aiiolhar,  uimi 
If  uniiiteiiligiul,  oiusl  be  alonHl  br  suflerins  «  similu  injury." 
And  that  among  the  Hebrews  there  was  a  hatancing  of 
individiiat'in juries  is  a  fact  more  fmjiii-lilly  referred  to 
than  is  the  fact  that  tliur«  was  a  balundDg  of  family- 
injuries;  a*  witneMs  the  familiar  "eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tdulli,  liand  fur  hand,  foot  for  foot"  preecribed  in 
DffttfroHinni/  xix. 

Tlio  dechno  of  family-rospontsitjitity  and  growth  of 
Individ ual-roi<]Mm)iihility,  Heein  to  \<v-  euiieomilantA  of  the 
change  in  aocial  organization  from  the  typo  in  which  the 
family  U  the  unit  of  eoinpofiition  to  the  ty[>o  in  which  tlw 
individual  i«  the  unit  of  eompoeition.  For,  evidently,  aa 
fast  as  the  family-organizntiun  diMolres,  there  cease  to  ba 
any  grunjM  which  can  Ite  Iield  ntMjxjnitihlv  to  ono  another 
for  Injuria  iutliet«l  hy  their  memliert);  and  a«  fast  a>  tbia 
happens  the  n'ii;>on.«i)iiIity  must  fall  on  tlie  members 
tltvnuvlvea.  Thuit  it  naturally  hA|i}ien«  that  alimg  with 
•oeiaJ  evolution,  then*  emerges  from  that  nnjuM  fonn  of 
retaliation.  In  which  llie  gn>n)Mi  mort^  than  their  toniponent 
mon  am  aniiwerahli-,  dial  juMt  form  in  which  tlic  men  them- 
•clrus  are  aiiowerahlc :  the  guilty  perauii   tultt:*   titu  coiiee- 


qnenceg  of  his  acta,  and  does  not  leave  them  to  be  borne  by 
other  persous. 

Au  instrimtire  contrast  in  the  titerattire  of  the  IlebrewH 
Ripports  this  conclusion.  In  the  earlier  writings,  God  is 
represented  as  punishing  not  citdy  those  who  have  sinned 
againet  him,  but  tlieJr  posterity  for  generations.  In  the 
later  writings,  however,  there  occurs  the  prophecy  of  a  time 
when  this  shall  no  longer  be.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
Jeremuih,  xxxi.  29,  30. 

"  In  those  days  tbey  shall  ray  no  more.  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  Bour 
crape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  oil  edge.  But  every  oiic  shuU  die 
(or  his  own  iniqaity :  every  man  that  calcth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall 
be  set  on  edge," 

That  in  European  peoples  growth  of  this  factor  in  the 
conception  of  justice  has  gone  along  with  the  lapsing  of 
group-organization  and  the  rise  of  individual  citizensliip,  is 
clear.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  strange  now 
seem  to  us  the  old  idea  and  sentiment,  when  we  come  in 
contact  with  tliera,  (\£  in  Cliina,  where  the  gronp-organiza- 
tioH  lingers,  and  it  is  thought  sufficient  if,  in  compensation 
for  one  of  our  people  who  has  been  murdered,  a  victim  is 
delivered  up :  no  matter  whether  the  victim  be  the  guilty 
man  or  not. 

§  141.  But  while,  in  the  more  advanced  social  stasis, 
maintenance  of  the  relation  l*ctween  conduct  and  conse- 
quence comes  to  be  recognized  as  required  by  justice;  in 
early  social  stages  the  idea  of  er|uality  is  that  which  chiefly 
obtains  recognition,  under  the  fonn  of  an  infliction  of  cquiv- 
alent  injuries.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  During 
times  of  unceasing  strife,  with  entailed  wounds  and  deaths, 
this  is  the  only  efjuality  admitting  of  distinct  maintenance. 
Evidently,  however,  from  this  practice  of  balancing  deaths 
and  mutilations,  tlicre  tends  to  arise  one  component  in  the 
coneejition  of  equity. 

"Wemay  see,  too,  that  the  activities  of  militant  life  them- 
selves  afford   scope  for  some  further  development  of  the 
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idvii;  And  occaeionallj'  there  ^ruw  uji  usages  re<^tiiring  a 
uittiiiteiianc-e  nf  wiimlit^',  evt-ii  in  tlie  txwht  of  cuafliot. 
Speaking  of  certain  early  wan  recorded  In  the  Indian  books, 
Wheeler  remarks  that — 

"TbuM-nlimriit  uf  huiiour  which  uiirltiiibtnlly  prevailed  vnnngn  ttut  mi- 
cient  KsLntriyu  diwIi-  ihcm  ivgard  an  uMack  npon  >  sleeping  unvtny  ma  m 
heinnoa  criino."  "Aswfttthima  eren  whilst  bent  upou  Iwtng  ivreniced  ua 
Uw  murderer  ot  hia  hlhcr,  awoke  Lio  sleeping  eneiu/  beturc  slafiog  him." 

And  various  histories  yield  occasional  signs  of  the  belief 
that  under  certain  circiinistances — esjK^iriall y  in  personal 
combats — foes  ehonld  \*e  placed  imdcr  somethinj^  like  c<]na] 
conditions  Ixjfore  they  are  attacked ;  though,  very  generally, 
the  aim  has  been  tlie  reverse — to  attack  th«in  under  every 
dieadvttutuge. 

That  all  along  the  idi-a  of  likonees  of  treatment  luu 
entci^id  into  Iminaii  relntioMs  at  large,  but  chieily  among 
tiiembi^re  of  the  same  fiociely.  h  manifest.  Bnt  any  con- 
Mdcrable  development  of  it  ha*  K-t-n  inconustont  with 
tniliURt  life  and  militant  organixaiion.  While  war,  cvno 
when  retaliatory,  lias  necessarily  been  a  discipline  in  ia- 
jnstice,  by  indicting  wunnds  and  death  upon  individuaU 
who  have  mostly  been  guiltlv^  of  a^n^-»<ion,  it  hae,  at  the 
mmo  time,  necessitated  within  each  society  u  typo  of  op- 
gnnieation  which  has  di^regnrded  the  reqnirementii  of  jus- 
tice; alike  by  tlm  coercive  arnuig«m(>iit«  within  itit  fighting 
part,  by  the  t3rnm»y  over  slaves  and  serfs  forming  its 
industrial  part,  and  by  llie  subjection  of  woTm-n,  Hence 
tlie  broail  fact  Unit  throughout  civilization  tlic  relations  of 
citizens  have  become  n-lalively  eqnitnblc  only  as  fast  u 
militancy  has  iNX-omc  less  prt^ilominant ;  and  that  only  nlaag 
with  thiscliangv  has  the  iienliment  of  justice  become  mon 
prutiemnwHl, 

A>  yielding  converso  evidence  I  mnrt  ngnin  refer  to  tho 
habits  and  sentiments  whicli  accompany  entire  peacefuU 
iiesB.  Alnwly  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  I  have  naracd 
some  ]ieople»  wlxiw  unaggreac'ivcness  towards  other  ptwplet 


is  acpompinied  hy  uiiapgressh'L'iiese  aiiinng  rlicni^lveK; 
of  course  tiiis  trail  is  in  part  awri-ilmltle  to  lliat  regard  for 
others'  claims  wiiifh  juistii-o  iiiiplles.  Ali-eady,  too,  in 
tiie  last  clmpter,  I  liave  quoted  various  truvelli-re  in  proof 
of  tlie  great  honesty  eiiaracterizing  trilxjs  of  tliis  muue 
chiss;  nud  of  cuurue  their  honesty  may  Ih>  tnkeii  as,  in  a 
coneiderabte  degree,  proof  of  the  prevaiHiig  eentiuietit  of 
justice.  Here,  to  this  indirect  evidence,  I  may  add  evidence 
of  a  more  direct  kind,  furnielietl  hy  the  treatuient  of  women 
and  cliildren  among  tliem.  In  T/ic  J'rim-'ijiles  of  SMiotttrjij, 
%%  324,  327,  I  liave  drawn  a  conti-ast  between  the  low 
statim  of  women  among  militant  savages,  as  well  ae  tlie 
militant  semi-civilized,  and  the  higli  utatii/t  of  women 
among  t}iese  ancnltured  hnt  unmihtant  jwoples;  slmwing 
that  by  the  Todas,  low  as  tliey  ire  in  snndry  respecte.  the 
women  are  relieved  from  all  hard  work,  and  "do  ni^t  even 
step  ont  of  doors  to  fett-Ii  water  or  wood  :  "  that  the  wives 
of  tlie  Bodo  and  Dhimuls  "  are  free  from  all  oiit-door  work 
wliftlever;"  that  among  the  IIos  a  wife  "receives  the 
f  nllest  eoneideration  due  to  her  sox;"  and  that  among  tlie 
industrious,  honest,  and  ])eafc--!oving  Puelilos,"  no  girl 
forced  to  mai-ry  against  her  will,  and  "  the  usual  order 
of  courtship  ia  reversed  " — factfi  all  of  them  Bhowing  a 
Tecoguition  of  that  cqniility  of  claims  which  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  idea  of  justice.  And  here  I  iriaj'  atld  an 
instance  not  before  mentioned,  furnished  bv  the  Maoansas, 
who  occnpy  a  hill-country  in  wliicli  they  have  taken  ref- 
uge from  the  invading  Bamaiigwntos  and  Makololo.  Said 
one  of  them  to  Holub — "We  want  not  tlie  blood  of  the 
ts,  much  less  do  we  thirst  for  tlie  blood  of  men  ; "  and 
hence  tiiey  are  regarded  with  great  contempt  hy  the 
more  powerful  tribes.  Iloliib,  however,  testifying  to  tlieir 
honesty  and  fidelity,  eays  that  "'nothing  worse  seems  to 
be  alleged  against  them  than  their  hahitnal  conrtesy  and 
^ood-nahire :  "  and  he  adds — "  They  treat  their  women  in  a 
Tr»y  that   offers  a  very  favonnihlo   coliti-ast   to   either   the 


^-' 
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Beclmanas  or  tlie  Matabele  :  *'  (hat  is  ll'e^  are  reUtin 
just  to  tliein.  Similarly,  in  2'/if  J'rineiphs  of  iSocitJoffy, 
§§  33U — ti,  I  Iiiive  sliuwii  liow  niiK'li  ihu  v&y  in  wliich 
cliiWrfii  are  truniud  by  warlikt-  jiooplos  who  exeroi**  over 
them  the  |x>werd  of  life  and  death,  and  behave  to  boya 
far  better  than  to  KirU,  differB  from  the  way  in  which  tliey 
are  treatt-d  by  tliL-w  nnwurliku  pi-oples,  whueu  runduct  to 
tliorii  ie  both  kind  and  t.-f|iial;  girlii  are  dealt  with  aa  f«irljr 
ae  boys. 

To  these  indleations  tliat  the  sentiment  of  justice  i» 
marked  where  the  habits  arc  peaceful,  eumething  tthutild  be 
itddi^  re«pLrtin^  rhu  overt  t^xpnt^^iun  of  it.  Litlle  that  is 
deHiiite  can  Iw  exjHK-ted  frum  die  nnenltured,  since  botli 
the  sentiment  and  tlic  idea  are  complex.  AVe  may,  how- 
ever, infer  that  in  a  Wood-Veddah  who  cannot  conceive 
that  a  man  should  taku  that  which  is  not  his  own.  t!icre 
exists  a  sufficiently  clear,  if  tiut  a  fonnulati-d,  idtfl  of 
juHli<!«;  ami  we  may  fairly  say  tltat  thie  idea  in  implied  in 
the  j)eacefnl  TliAnift  who,  when  tliey  Hy  tu  the  hilU  for 
refnge,  "always  leave  any  arrears  of  rent  tliat  may  bo  due 
tied  up  in  a  rag  to  the  liijtcl  of  their  desertwl  house.** 
Kor  con  wc  duiibt  tluit  both  the  tvntinicnt  and  iiIca,  fruai 
which  result  rej^inl  for  other  men's  claims,  inuet  bo 
dominant  in  the  I{o«,  of  whom  we  read  that  one  snupeelMl 
of  tliefl  is  not  unhkely  to  rommit  suicide,  as  also  in  the 
Ijc-t'litos,  an  abori;nnal  liitl-tribo  in  Rurma,  dwcriliod  u 
jdcwlly  itwm],  anion^  whom  «>ne  awnsed  by  sevt-ml  of  Aa 
evil  act  *'  retina  lo  some  nwludwi  spot,  there  dijp"  his  grave 
and  strangles  himself.''  Itut  it  is  only  when  we  pass  to 
peoples  who  have  risen  to  a  slate  of  culture  lii;;Ii  rnnujE^  to 
evolve  litcrsturCK.  that  w«  gt-t  definite  vvidenw'  coneemiiig 
the  eonr«ption  of  jmlitw  whioh  lias  arisen,  and  aniong  ibcMi 
wu  meet  with  a  very  sigiiifieaht  fact. 

For  throughout  ancient  societies  at  hirg»,  militant  m 
tlieir  artivitit-is  in  their  typc:^  of  >ftnictnre,  and  in  iho 
DniverBaily-estiililiehed     vy^lein    of    gtatu4    ur    compulsory 


cooperation,  justice  is  not  di ffereiitialed  in  thoiigbt  from 
altruism  in  general.  In  the  literatures  of  tiie  Cliinese,  the 
Persians,  the  Ancient  Indiana,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews, 
justice  is  in  tlie  main  confoundtd  with  generosity  and 
hunianity.  The  maxim  commonly  supposed  to  be  especially 
Christian,  but  which,  as  we  Iiave  seen,  was  in  kindred  forms 
enunciated  among  various  peoples  in  pre-t'hristian  days,  eliows 
Bs  this.  "  Do  unto  others  as  je  would  tliat  they  should  do 
unto  you,"  is  an  injunction  which  mcrgeB  generosity  and 
justice  in  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween that  wliich  you  are  called  upon  to  do  to  another  oji 
grounds  of  equity,  and  that  which  you  are  called  upon  to  do  to 
him  on  grounds  of  kindness  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  in- 
cludes no  recognition,  overt  or  tacit,  of  those  claims  of  tho 
doer  which  we  call  "  rights."  In  the  consciousness  of  justice 
properly  so-called,  Uiere  is  included  an  egoistic  as  well  as  an 
altruistic  element— a  consciousness  of  the  claim  of  self  and  a 
sympathetic  consciousness  of  tlie  claims  of  others.  Percep- 
tion and  assertion  of  this  claim  of  self,  cannot  develop  in  a 
society  organized  for  warfare,  and  carried  on  by  compulsory 
cooperation.  Universal  paralysis  would  ensue  if  each  man 
were  free,  within  the  limits  pi-escribed  by  etjnity,  to  do  as  he 
liked.  L'nder  a  despotic  rule  there  is  scope  for  any  amount 
of  generosity  but  for  only  a  limited  amount  of  justice.  The 
sentiment  and  tlie  idea  can  grow  only  as  fast  as  the  external 
antagonisms  of  societies  decrease  and  the  internal  harmonious 
co-operations  of  their  members  ini 


CHAPTER  VIL 

GENEUOSITV. 

g  U2.  To  bring  into  intelligible  order  tlie  lrind«  of  oon- 
diict  iiriliiiarily  ^rou|>e(l  under  the  name  OenemeitT,  is  diffi* 
cult ;  pnrtly  liecnnse  miicli  wbicb  paseoa  tinder  the  name  U 
not  n?all.v  prompted  by  generouB  fwliiig.  and  partly  bw^neo 
pi-ni-ro«ity  rigtitly  8o^;alItHl  ie  complex  in  nature  and  iu 
composition  vuriublt;. 

(Jetierosity  is  a  doiible-routed  Bentimeiit :  one  of  iu 
roots  being  very  ancient  and  llie  dtiier  very  modem.  Its 
ancient  root  is  tlio  pliiloprofrenitive  instinct,  wbirb.  as 
manifested  tlirougbont  a  large  )>art  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
leads  to  tlie  saeritiee  of  (telf  for  the  benefit  of  oHfipring, 
TUiB  form  of  generoeity  co-exists  iu  many  cR-atures  with 
absolute  disregard  of  tlic  welfarv  of  all  «ave  offRprin{(: 
cong|ii(riioui>ly  bo  in  tlie  Camirora  and  less  oonepicnously  ao 
in  the  ITirbtvorn.  The  relatively  modem  root  of  g(*nuroatty 
is  sympathy,  which  is  shown  by  some  of  tlic  higher  gregari- 
ous ercatun-ii.  as  the  dog,  iu  considerable  degroesi.  ThU 
tmit  i«  more  vRriormly  and  larguly  dlepIaycNl  by  Imtmui 
beings,  and  espeeially  by  certain  higher  types  of  them. 
The  earlier  factor  in  the  sentiment  m  perstmal  and  oairow, 
irhile  the  later  is  impersonal  and  broad. 

In  mankind,  giMierfMity  ordinarily  eombinoA  the  two. 
The  lore  of  the  holplcw.  whi<'h  eonstitntes  the  essential 
part  iif  the  philoprt^nitive  instinct,  is,  nwirly  alwny», 
awociated  with  fellow-feeling:  the  parent  sYm^uilhixefi  witb 
the   plcajFiurcH   and    pains    of    tlio    child.     ConvcrMly, 
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;  feeling   wbicli   prompts   a  generous   act   of    one   adult    to 

I  another,  commonly  includes  an   t'leinent  derivert  from    tlie 

I  early    instinct.     The    individual    aided    is  conceived   in    a 

distinct  or  vaj^e  way  ae  an  object  of  pity;  and  pity  is  a 

eentim(?nt  closely  allied  tu  the  parental,  since  it  is  drawn  out 

towards  some  being  relatively  helpless  or  nnfortunate   or 

I  Buffering. 

To   this  mixed   nature   of    the   sentiment    as   commonly 

I  displayed,  is  due  tlie  confusion  In  its  manifestations  among 

races  in  different  stages;   and  to  it  mitst  consequently  W 

ascribed  the  perplexities  which  stand  in  the  way  of  satisfac- 

I  t^iry  inductions. 

i  143.  As  a  preliminary  it  should  be  fnnher  remarked 
I  iliat  the  sentiment  of  generosity,  even  in  its  developed 
I  form,  is  sinipler  tban  the  sentiment  of  justice;  and  hence 
I  is  earlier  manifested.  Tbo  one  results  from  mental  repi'e- 
eentations  of  the  pleaeures  or  pains  of  another  or  others — is 
L  fihowii  in  acts  instigated  by  tlie  feelings  which  these  men- 
I  tal  repreeentations  arouse.  But  the  other  implies  repre- 
I  eeutations,  not  simply  of  pains  or  pleasures,  but  also,  and 
[  chiefly,  representations  of  the  conditiona  wlitcb  are  required 
]  for,  or  are  conducive  to.  the  avoidance  of  pains  or  pro- 
J  etiring  of  pleasures.  Ilence  it  includes  a  set  of  mental 
I  actions  superposed  on  the  mental  actions  constituting 
I  generosity. 

Recognition  of  this  truth  makes  comprehensible  the  order 
I  of  their  succession  in  the  course  of  civilization.  And  this 
I  order  will  be  rendered  still  more  comprehensible  if  we  re- 
l'3nember  that  generosity,  among  people  of  low  intelligence, 
I  often  rejsults  from  inability  to  represent  to  themselves  dis- 
I  tinctlj-  the  consequences  of  the  sacrifices  they  make — tliey 
lare  improvident, 

%  144.  First  to  be  dealt  with  la  that  pseudo-generon^ 
R^jnaialy  composed  of  other  feelings  tban  benevolent  orx9i 
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Tlie  wish  for  tlie  wt-lfarp  of  anotlier  is.  indeed,  rarely  » 
ont  alloy ;  tlicre  are  ni>i£tly  present  other  mutiv«a — chiefly 
the  desire  for  np|ilniii>e.  But  to  the  lowest  of  the  actiotis 
Bppareiitly  paused  by  generoeify,  these  other  tnotivm  funn 
the  predominant  or  sole  prompters  instead  of  the  kubonti- 
uate  prompters. 

The  displays  of  hospitality  among  uncivilized  and  barbar^ 
ous  peoples  funijtihes  (strikiHg  exiimple».  Of  the  Bedouin 
"at  onee  rapacious  and  profnsc,"  and  who  ie  evrupuluiuly 
hosjiitable,  Palgrave  says : — 

**  ll«  has  in  i^npml  but  little  tn  offer,  mid  for  that  wtj  Utile  be  not 
anrns)[|«nlly  prninlM'»  hirnself  hh  ani)>l«  rKribiition.  liy  pluntleringhbliat 
night'B  gupsl  whuu  ■  fi-w  hours  di^iaot  on  hid  moniing  jounipj." 
Similarly  of  the  Kirghiz,  we  are  told  by  AtkinMin  tliat  ■ 
chief  who  do<.>s  not  molest  travellers  while  with  him,  senda 
his  followers  to  rob  tliem  on  their  niarcli.  In  Eust  Africa, 
too,  a  chief  of  Urori  "will  entertain  liis  giieste  hospitably 
ai  lon^  an  they  remain  in  hid  village,  hut  be  will  plunder 
lliem  the  moment  tliey  leave  it."  8till  more  startling  art) 
the  apiMrtnt  incongruities  of  conduct  among  tlie  Fijians. 

"The  tninr  nnli*'  who  trilhin  n  few  vnnls  of  his  hnuw  would  mnHfr 
kconiinic'ir  (Iriurilnfcgimt  torMk^otii  knir«  or  »  hittchvl.  will  dcfeail 
him  At  iho  risk  of  hit  own  liti-  w  soon  as  hf  liiu  poswd  tiis  IhrFsbuld." 
And  then  how  little  relation  tliere  is  between  generosity 
rightly  eo-callvd  atid  hospitality  in  6iicb  ca*es.  is  farther 
shown  by  the  statement  of  Jackson  that  the  Knro]>cBnfi  who 
hare  lived  long  among  Fijians  have  become  boepilablc:  '*a 
practice  whirh  they  have  adopted  tlirongh  tlie  example  of 
tlieoe  Asvagcs.'- 

Among  the  uncJvilised  at  Urge,  of  whatever  type,  hoepi' 
tttlity  of  a  le«i  treacliorous  kind,  prompted  apparently  by 
tiNtge  the  origin  of  which  i»  difficult  to  nndemland,  is  eon- 
»tantly  displayed. 

"■Ciwlom"  pnji'ins  Ihv  ntrc[in-  nf  ho<|iiUi1ity  on  trtry  Aina,  Thvj 
mMvr  kll  slnmi^crawllii-.v  rKvivvd  iniv  giving  Ihrm  ot  (hrir  hp<t,pl*riaK 
thMn  in  Ih(>  inofl  hnnmiral^e  plvv.  bntowini;  t;irta  apon  ihtrii,  uid,  wIms 
tbcf  i]r[iart.  funiitliiKK  th<'m  with  cjiko  ot  botlrd  millet." 
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'  "We  read  that  among  tlie  Anstraliiins.  the  lawe  of  hoGpitali^] 
t  require  tlial  strangers  should  be  perfectly  unmolested  dnr- 
I  ing  tJieir  sojourn.  Jackson  eays  that  according  to  the  rules 
I  of  Samoan  hospitality,  strangers  are  well  treated,  receiv- 
ing tlie  best  of  everything.  Acooi-ding  to  Lichtenstein 
"  the  Caffri's  are  hospitable ;  "  and  that  "  the  Iiospitality 
I  of  the  Africans  has  been  noti<;ed  b^'  almost  every  traveller 
I  Tvho  has  been  much  among  tlkem  "  is  remarked  by  Wliiter- 
I  bottom.  Of  tlie  tribes  inhabiting  North  America  Morgan 
[.  Bays : — 

"One  of  the  most  attractive  teahiresof  Indian  soowty  was  tho  spirit  ol 
I  hc«pit&1ity  hj  wliich  it  was  pervmled.  I'crlmps  no  people  ever  carried  tlila 
r  principle  to  the  snniE  degree  of  univGrBality,  aa  did  llio  Iroqiioia." 

I  So,  too,  AJigas  tells  us  of  the  INew  Zealanders  that  they  are 
I  tery  hospitable  to  strangers. 

By  this  last  people  we  are  shown  in  how  large  a  measure 
I  tlie  love  of  applause  is  a  factor  in  ajiparent  generosity. 
I  Tlie  New  Zealanders,  writes  Thomson,  have  a  great  admira- 
Itioii  of  profnaeness,  and  desire  to  be  considered  liberal  at 
Itlicir  feasts;  and  elsewhere  he  says  that  by  them  "heaping 

■  up  riches,  nnless  to  squander,  was  disgraceful."  To  an 
latliod  feeling  may  be  ascri!)ed  the  trait  presented  by  the 
I  people  of  St.  Augustine  Island,  among  whom  the  dead  were 
tjndgcd  and  sent  to  happiness  or  misery  according  to  their 
I  **  goodnees  "  or  "  badness ; "  and  "  goodnena  meant  one  whose 
■{riends  had  given  a  grand  fnneral  feast,  and  badness  a  per- 
Ison  whose  stingy  friends  provided  nothing  at  all."  To  this 
■■peremptory  desire  for  approval  is  in  some  cases  due  an  ex- 
Tpenditure,  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  or  a  marriage,  so  great 
litlint  the  family  is  impoverished  by  it  for  years;  and  in  one 
icase,  if  not  in  more  cases,  female  infanticide  is  eommittodj 
fivitli  the  view  of  avoiding  the  ruinous  expense  whicli  i 
■daughter's  marriage  entnils. 

To  the  prompters  of  pseudo-penerosity  tlius  disclosed,  may 

■  be  added  another  disclosed  liy  the  habits  of  cii-ilized  settlers 
rnja  remote  regions.     Leading  solitary  lives  as  sucli  men  do^ 
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tlie  arrival  nf  a  utranger  bringa  an  iirimciis(>  relief  from! 
notony,  and  gratitiee  the  craving  fur  social  intcn>ottrse. 
Hence  it  happens  that  travellers  and  sportsiiien  arc  not  uuly 
w(.'k'oiiicd  but  even  pressed  to  stiiy. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  sentiment  which  in  many  cnsM  insti- 
palett  liospitality  to  visitors  and  feasts  to  frifiids,  ii^  a  pro- 
etiiieal  si-nttiiient.  There  gui-s  with  it  little,  ur  none,  of  tlie 
elhioul  eentiini-nt  pnjjKT, 

g  lis.  Wo  find,  howcrnr,  among  some  of  the  most  un- 
civilised peoples,  displays  of  a  generosity  whieh  is  mauiftudy 
genuine — sometitues,  indeed,  lind  displays  of  it  greater  tliaii 
among  the  civilized. 

Burehi'll  tulls  ns  even  of  tlie  Bushmen  that  towards 
one  another  thoy  "exercise  the  virtues  of  hospitality  and 
generosity;  often  in  an  extraordinary  degree."  80,  too.  ho 
»ay«  that  tlie  llotlj.-utots  are  very  hospitable  among  tliem- 
selves,  and  often  to  people  of  otbur  Irilws;  and  Kolbuo 
expresses  the  bvlii'f  that  "In  Munitieence  and  Ho!<)ntality 
the  ff-iUmf'ils^  iKTliaps,  go  beyond  all  die  other  Nation* 
upon    Eartli."     Of    the    Eii»t  Afi-irans,   again,  Livingstone 

"  Th«  rr*1  pnlitrnMS  with  whirh  fnnd  {■  girrn  bjr  n^srlv  all  Ihe  JnUrior 
trihra,  *)in  hava  nni  hail  much  IntcTcoune  wilh  BuropMtIl^  malCM  It  a 
plranuro  ti>  aciiciiL" 

Tliougii,  in  Ihc  following  extract  concerning  tlie  {>eop1e  of 
I^oatigo,  tlierc  is  priH>f  that  love  of  approbiition  is  a  strong 
prompter  10  generous  actions,  yet  llierc  seems  cvideneo  that 
there  ia  mingled  with  it  a  true  M^nlliiient  of  generosity. 

■■Thvjr  M*  alwsyn  iMil)' to  •bam  the  Utile  thfy  liavo  with  Ihow  wtnin 
thryknowio  bcinnfMt.  It  thefhaiolnnifurtunati!  in  hunting aiKllliliiaic 
or  ban  pmcum]  wnirt  hing  rare,  thrr  tmmndUtulir  run  and  tvU  tbrir  trttnila 
an:I  nrighboiirt.  laking;  In  rach  bin  Hhare.  ThvT  woqM  chor>H  \ti  Ullit 
tbrniwlro*  n'hi-r  thai)  not  k1vi>  thr-in  this  pniof  ut  their  tricinlnliip.  .  .  . 
Thi'j'uail  the  Burupean!ii-Ju.ir.Ajrj,lH<uauM  Ihrvf^ire  notbinf;  farnritliuiic.'* 
Other  races,  some  lower  and  aome  highiT,  yield  like  hets. 
We  read  that  tlie  Australian  natives  who  liave  lieen  sumei*- 
fiil   in   hunting  Hlwnyl^   and    without   any    remark,   supply 


ftthose  of  tlitir  number  who  liavc  bten  nnsucceBsful  witL  ^ 
■^are  of  their  meal.  Tlie  account  given  by  Vaucouvoj 
■of  Uje  Sandwicli  Islanders,  eliows  tliat.  in  tlieir  genero&it] 
Itowards  etrangei-s.  tliey  were  like  most  micivilizi^d  peoplM 
lltefore  bad  treatment  by  Kiiroj>caiis  bad  demoralized  tbeiQ 
ft  He  says : — 


*■  Our  rccFpl  ion  nnd  eptGrtafninrnl.  here  [at  Bnwuii]  by  tlinae  unlettem 

iojiIp,  wlio  iu  ^ncrul  harv  b«eii  (Hsttngui^hud  by  the  H|ipi-lliilum  of  Mlb 

;cH,  vrasB-ui.'biis,l  belkve,  is  suldom  equulkd  by  the  most  civUixnl  nation 

Bof  EuttipR." 

Srett  describos  the  Guiaiin  tribes  as  "  passionately  fosA 
of  tlieir  cliildren ;  hotjutable  to  every  one ;  and.  aniunj^ 
themselves,  generous  to  a  fault."  Tliese  iustaiiees  I  may 
reinforce  by  one  from  a  ivniote  region.  Bogle  stayed 
while  in  Thibet  with  the  Lama's  family — that  is,  with  his 
relations,  at  whose  hands  he  rewived  mnch  kindness.  When 
he  offered  theni  presents  they  refused  to  accept  them  ;  say- 
ing— "  You  ...  are  eoine  from  a  far  country ;  it  is  our 
business  to  rendi;r  your  stay  agreeable ;  why  should  you 
[make  as  presents  i " 

t  i4C.  Various  of  tlie   uuciviliKed  display  generosity  in 

Rvtlier  ways  than  by  hospitalitj',  and  in  ways  which  exhibit 

F  the  sentiment  more  clearly  detnclied  from  other  sentiments. 

Illustrations  are   furnished  by  that  very  iufericir  race,  the 

Australians.     They  were  always  willing  to  show  Mr.   Eyre 

where  water  was  to  be  had,  and,  even  uneolidted,  would  help 

I  his  men  to  dig  for  it,  Their  kindness  in  tliis  respect  seems 
the  more  remnrkabie  on  remembering  how  difficnlt  it  was  for 
tliem  to  find  a  proper  supply  for  themeehes.  Sturt  tells  lis 
that  a  friendly  native  has  Ijeen  known  to  interpose,  at  great 
personal  risk,  on  behalf  of  travellers  whotn  a  hostile  tribe 
was  about  to  attack.  With  an  Rdjncent  race  it  was  the  same. 
During  troubled  times  in  Taainwiia,  the  lives  of  white  people 
were  in  several  instances  "  saved  by  the  native  women,  who 
'>rould  often  steal  away  from  the  tribe,  and  give  notice  of  a 
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iDtended  attack."     Under  another  fonn,  much  generooll^ 
fL-cl!ng  ie  djuwD  by  tim  Toiigiiiiij.     Mariner  writes  of  them 
lliat^ 

"  Tbcjf  never  o:(uIl  tn  •ny  feats  ol  bravery  Ihej"  may  hnvo  pfirfomiKl,  bot, 
on  tli«  contmry.  Uiko  nvory  cppnrtiinity  of  praising  their  aUv«rMriM ;  anil 
this  a  man  will  do,  altliongh  his  wlversar*  may  l>«  plalnlv  a  n>«ard,  and 
witl  makt' an  csGUMi  (i>r  him,  »uuli  B*  the  iirifHvorablenvnuIllitMfpporiiiBily, 
or  great  tntjgutv  or  til  stale  of  health,  ur  bailiina  at  liisgmund,  tx." 

These,  and  iiiaiir  kindriMl  facts,  iimkc  it  clear  that  tlie 
name  "savsgeB,"  as  applied  to  the  uncivilized,  misleads  us; 
and  they  §nggei-l  tliat  thu  name  might  witli  greater  propriety 
hv  applied  to  tnatiy  among  ourselves  aud  our  Kuropeaa 
neighbours. 

g  147.  If,  aa  we  see,  under  the  form  of  hospitalhj 
enforced  by  ctu>tom,  in  whieh  it  is  larf^ely  simulated,  or 
under  forms  in  which  it  is  more  manifestly  gennind  gtmcr- 
oeity  IB  widely  prevalent  among  peoples  who  ha\-o  not 
emerged  from  low  stages  of  culture ;  we  need  not  he  mr- 
prised  to  And  expressions  of  generous  sentiments,  and  la- 
junctions  to  perform  ^nerotis  actions,  in  the  early  litcratnres 
of  races  which  have  risen  to  higher  stages.  The  ancient 
Indian  books  fumi^i  examples,  llere,  from  the  V?(*(/-  Vfda, 
1»  an  extract  exhibiting  tim  interested  or  non-symjtatlietie 
prompting  of  generosity  : — 

"Tbo  giver*  <)(  Urgfu-*  ktiiile  hiirli  in  Ihesky:  lbngiver«»if  honM  U«i 
with  the  Hun:  the  givvn  ot  gohl  enjoy  I ui mortality ;  Ihr  rl'Trj  nt  nimial 
prolong  til  sir  lives." 

Similarly  Rig-Veda  X.  107,  eulogizes  liberality  to  priests. 
"  t  rxganl  ai  tho  king  nf  torn  him  who  llnl  pnwnlrti  a  gift  ....  TIm 
wise  man  luakM  largnM.  giving  hii  Lin-astplato.  Bnnntttui  men  ndtbur 
die  nor  fall  IiiId  eaUroity ;  they  suffer  nnilhvr  wrong  nor  pain.  Their  llbM^ 
alll;  coiitct*  on  Ihriii  Ihii  whole  W»rlil  as  well  a*  braven." 
Ill  the  Code  of  Mann,  too,  we  read  that  strangers  arc  to  be 
allowed  to  sojonrn  and  Ik- well  eiitertitimil.  He  mnst  eal 
before  the  houM>holdnr  Uii.  10,'iV  "The  honouring  of  s 
guest   conferiK   W(«ilh,   rfpiit.-iliuii,    life,    and   heaven"  (ill. 
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1106;  W.  29)  and  dulivtTs  frum  giiilf  {iii.  98).  An.]  kin- 
■<dred  readong  for  liospitalit^  are  given  by  A|)aetaniba: — 
■''The  receplion  of  giipsls  is  rewnrdwl  by  ■■  iinmiinity  from  in  isf  or  tunes,  and 
IllMlv-eni}-  bliBs."  (ii.  <!,  li,  0.)  "He  who  entertaioa  ^ests  lor  one  niglit 
I  obtains  enrthlj'  hnppincss,  n  ecrond  night  gains  the  inidille  sir,  a  third 
I'liMvenlir  blis^  a  fourth  the  world  at  unsurpassable  bliss;  many  nights 
I  procnra  endless  worlds  "  (ii.  S,  T,  10.) 

I  The  literature  of  the  Pereians  contains  kindred  tLoitglits. 
I  In  the  Shdyaat,  the  clothing  of  tlie  soul  iu  tlio  next  world 
lie  said  to  be  formed  "out  of  almsgivings."  Passages  in 
I  ttie  GtUi«tan  enjoin  liberality  while  reprolmting  ast^eticlsni. 
W  "The  liberal  mAn  who  ents  Mid  l;e»1ows.  is  lirttcr  than  the  rrlif^ioii!  man 
I  who  fasLs  and  hunrds.  WhosoeTerhnth  forsHketi  llixiirytoguitilbe  nppro- 
I  iMtton  ut  mankind,  liath  (alien from  lawful  inio  udIbwIuI  voltiptuousnefe." 
I  And  iu  tJic!  same  work  wo  liavo  a  more  positive  injunction 
l>to  be  generous,  bnt  still  associated  with  self-interest  as  a 
I  motive, 

•*  Do  good,  and  do  nol  spaik  of  it,  and  assuredly  thy  kindness  will  be 
I  Rcompeiised  to  thee." 

Paesing  to  China  vre  find  in  Confucius  various  kindred 
^injunctions;  dissociated,  too,  from  promptings  of  lower 
Imotives.     Here  are  examples — 

m  •  Xow  the  man  of  perfect  virtue,  wishing  lo  be  established  himself,  s^ks 
lllftlsD  to  establish  otliers;  wishing  to  bo  enlarged  hiiDsclf,  be  seeks  nUu  lo 
pcoUai^  Others,  "* 

•■  The  Mafiter  said,  "Thongh  a  man  liave  abilities  as  ndniirable  as  those  of 
K  the  duke  of  Chow,  rot  if  he  be  proud  and  niggardly,  those  ulhor  tliini^  ara 
■■mlly  not  worth  being  looked  at.'" 

"  When  any  of  liia  [ConfutiuB'fl]  friend  died,  if  ha  had  no  relstinns  who 
K'Cmild  be  depended  on  (or  the  necessurj  ollices,  he  would  say, '  I  will  bury 
I  him.' " 

That  in  the  eaorwl  Iiooks  of  the  Hebrews  are  to  he  found 
■  Itindred  admotailions,  here  juiiied  with  promises  of  snper- 
rnatural  rewards  and  thfrc  without  siieh  promises,  needs  no 
leaving.  It  sliould  be  added,  however,  that  we  are  not 
I  enabled  by  these  quoted  passaijcs  lo  compare  the  pharacters 
I  displayed  by  Indians,  Persians,  Chiiicae,  or  Hebrews,  with 
I  tlic  chiiractcrs  descriljed  in  the  foregoing  accounts  truvollara 
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give  na  of  the  iinciviliRed ;  for  tlicse  pa^M^rus  come  from  i 
writings  of  exnGpttoiia)  iiieu — jKH^ts  and  sagps.  But  tlioD|fli 
violent  reaction  i^cainat  an  nll-jwrviuliii};  «ellisliti<.-sfi  may 
inostl V  be  tli«  cause  of  ox(igg«mf<!il  L'X](ressirtns  of  fcoimrrtsitT. 
va  uiiist.  admit  tliat  tlie  {Kiteitiiliiy  uf  such  exa^geraied 
expressions  guc6  for  soiiiottiing. 

§  148.  Concoming  generosity  among  Enropcan  pcopi 
cxbibit(.>d  in  lii^tory  at  8UC<%esivc  »tit^^s  of  tliuir  progreM^ 
very  definite  Bt«teiiietif«  can  be  made.     We  bave  evidu 
tliat  in  early  days  Uiere  exiHte<)  tuucb  tlie  same  feelingtt  and 
prat-liees  aa  those  now  existing   among  suvugcs — practioei 
simulnting  generosity.     Tucitus  says  of  Uie  primlti^'u  Ger> 
mam : — 

"  Ka  nnliim  inilulgfs  more  protuH^ly  in  imlprUiinmt^L't  kiiil  hn^iUHtf. 
To  »irtii[le  •nf  human  Iwiiig  rrom  their  roof  is  tliimght  ImptoQi.'* 
And  these  n^igcs  iind  idea^  went,  as  wv  know,  along  vith 
utter  lavk  of  gymjiatliy:  they  implied  the  generoHity  of  di«- 
play  aanetifled  by  tradition. 

Ttiroughont  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  eoniparativel; 
retent  times,  we  see,  along  witli  a  deereusing  gcncroeity 
of  disphiy,  little  more  limn  tlie  generosity  proni{iU>d  by  hope 
of  buying  divine  favour.  The  motive  has  i>ecn  all  aloi^ 
expressed  in  tlie  saying. — '*  lie  tJiat  liath  pity  npcm  the  poor 
londctli  lo  the  I»rd"(/*rflr.  xix.  17):  and  tiie  I^rtl  i$ expected 
to  jiay  good  inrerest,  Christianity,  even  in  its  initial  form, 
repr«i«ents  tlie  giving  of  alms  lu  a  means  of  ealvalioa  ;  And 
throiighoul  many  eenttiries  of  Christian  history  the  giving  of 
alms  Iiad  little  other  motiv«.  .Inst  as  they  built  eha[«lB  to 
compound  for  crimen  and  mannniittGd  eliivvs  to  m«kc  peace 
with  (fod  ;  so.  beyond  a  dt^irc  for  the  applause  wliieb 
followed  larfftime,  the  only  motive  of  tlie  rieh  for  |>erfoni)it)g 
kind  actions  was  an  other-worldly  motive — a  dread  of  hell 
aiid  wish  for  heaven.  As  Mr,  Loeky  remarks—"  Men  gave 
Pioney  to  tlie  poor,  Ktniply  and  exelucively  for  thoir  own 
apirittial  henetil,aud  the  welfare  of  the  sufferer  wan  altogelLer 


f  foreign  to  their  tlioiigiil,-!."  How  utterly  alien  to  generosity, 
riglitly  soKHiIled,  wae  the  feeling  at  work,  is  sLowii  by  tlie 
unWtishing,  aud  indeed  self-satisfied,  avowal  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  in  tlie  paeeage  which  Mr.  Lecky  quotes 
I  him, — "  I  give  no  alma  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  tajgi 
(brother,  but  to  fulfil  and  iiecouiplish  the  will  and  commandfl 
ipf  my  God." 

In  mixtern  days,  however,  w€  may  recognize  a  gro^viny 

■proportion   of   true  generosity — the    etliieal    sentiment 

pdietiiiguisbed     from    tlie    jiro-etliicul    Bontiment.      Tliougl 

lltere   is  still   in   predominant   amount  tliat  transceudeutal 

telf-seeking  wliich  does  good  here  merely  to  get  happiness 

lercafter — tliough  tlierc  are  even   multitudes  wlio,   ui   tlie 

qjirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ftel  no  shame  in  tlie  avowal 

that  their  kindnesses  to  others  are  prompted  by  the  wish 

>  please  God  more  than  by  the  wisji  to  further  human  wol- 

mre;  yet  there  are  many  who,  in  conferring  benefits,  ara  I 

Jirompted  mainly,  and  others  who  are  prom]>ted  Mholly,  byl 

pellow'feeling  willi  those  whom  they  aid.     And  beyond  the 

inanifestations  of  this  sentiment  of  trne  generosity  in  private 

Ictions,  there  are  occasionally  manifestations  of  It  in  public 

"actions;  as   when  the   nation   made  a  swrifice   of   twenty 

millions  of  money  that  the  AVest  Indian  slaves  might  i 

emancipated. 

Tluit  tliis  development  of  tnie  generosity  has  been  conse-   ' 
buent  on  increase  of  sym]iathy,  and  that  eyinpathy  Ima  gained 
fcCope  for  exercise  and  growth  with  the  advance  to  an  orderly 
(nd  amicable  social  life,  scarcely  iieede  saying. 


g  140.  For  reasons  given  at  tlio  outset,  it  is  diiScult  to 
Bring  the  viirions  muinfcstations  of  pseudo-generosity  and 
^neroeity  projier,  into  generali7.ations  of  a  definite  kind. 
And  the  impediment  due  to  tlie  complexity  and  variable 
xmiposition  of  the  emotion  prompting  generous  acts,  ie 
made  greater  by  tite  inconsistency  i>f  the  traits  which 
n::'.l  eriwcially  the  lower  ty]ics  of  men,  present.     Uu- 
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bftlanced  as  their  natiin^s  nrc,  they  act  in  i)uiti'  opposite  1 
BL-cording  to  fho  impiilMi  which  U  lor  tlie  mcmicnt  iu  p<j* 
eeasiou  of  coii6cioui^no«^  AngaB  tt.-lls  n6  tliat  "  Uifantictde 
is  frequent  ainuiig  tlio  Xww  Zwilninlers."  Yet "'  bolli  [laruntB 
are  aluKi6t  idolarruiiAly  fnnd  of  their  i-Jiildreii ;"  ami  whilu 
Cook  descrihed  llieui  as  "iniplacahle  towards  their  enemies^" 
ThouisoQ  ohsurvi-d  that  tht?y  wero  kind  to  their  sUrBa. 
Otliur  instances  are  furnished  by  tlie  Negro  races.  Kuado 
eiiys  that  in  parts  of  EfjOHtorial  Africa  whore  tiicrc  is  tlie 
greatest  treacliery,  there  are  also  strong  marks  of  affecs 
tionate  friendshiji.  Concerning  the  East  Africans  Burton 
writes: — 

*■  Wheb  ohildhnud  \s  jiwewd.  IIid  fulhi-r  Htid  son  become  (iituml  »nt^fflks, 
•ftcr  Ilie  nisnacr  ot  wild  lH>nsts.  Vvt  lUvj  arc  n  wciablc  nu*.  luttl  Um 
■uilflcn  Inn  at  rcUUves  Koiuttiiiioa  leads  tiuta  griut  to  hj'pochoudru  m 
Inaaniiy." 


Locking  those  Iiiglier  emotions  which  fiervo  to  tool 
the  lower,  these  last  severally  determine  tlie  actions  now 
way  and  now  that,  according  to  the  incidents  of  the  moment 
Jlence  only  by  coni[mrison  of  extremes  are  wo  likely  to  dte- 
cover  any  significant  relations  of  facts. 

In  tbo  accounts  of  Uiose  most  ferocious  savages,  tlie 
cannibal  Fijiana,  who  worship  eannilul  gmis, — (Avagvs 
whose  titles  of  honour  are  "  the  waiter  of "  sueh  a  coast, 
"  tlie  depopulator  of "  gneli  an  island,  and  who  coraniittM] 
atrocities  which  Williams  said  "  I  dai'f  not  record  here.'' 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  generosity  save  tlint  whirh 
results  from  display.  Among  the  predatory  red  men  of 
Nortli  Anieriea,  the  Dnkotas  may  \ie  singled  out  aa  thnso 
who,  in  the  greatest  degree,  show  the  aggreraiveneos  umI 
revengefulness  fostered  by  a  life  of  chronic  war — men  hy 
whom  pri«)ner»,  especially  aged  ones,  are  handed  over  to 
tlie  M|naws  to  torture  fur  tlicir  amusement.  Hen  gen- 
erosity is  referred  to  only  to  note  it»  absence:  tlie  Dakota 
ia  nngenurons,  says  Burton — never  gives  except  to  get 
more  In  return.    Similarly  of  the  Nagaa,  ever  tigbting. 
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ige   with  village   as   welt   as  with   neiglibounng 
SBrrying   blood-feutis  to   extremes,  droRdetl   as  robbers  t 
riniirderers,  and  always   itiiitilatiDV    their  dead  enemies, 

read  tliat  "  they  are  totally  devoid  of  a  apark  of  generogity^4 
Wvnd  will  not  give  tlie  ino8t  tiitliiig  articles  without  receivi 
reiimneratioii." 

Of  the  converse  connexion  of  traits  tlie  evidence  is  nsnall^ 
(jjot  clear,   for  the   reason  that  the  generosity  aserihed   to 
ribes  which  do  not  caiTy  on  perpetual  hoBtililies  is  mostly 
f  of  tlie  kind  shown  in  hospitality,  which  is  always  open  to  the 
Interpretation  of  being  due  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  usage 
I  or  love  of  display.     Thne  Colqiihoim,  who  talks  of  the  *'  hos- 
pitable aborigines  "  and  says  "it  ia  quite  refresliing  to  turn 
from  tlie  Christian  Anamitcs  to  the  leas  repulsive,  if  heathen, 
liill-tribes"  (tlie  Stt-ins  who  inhabit  "fever-stricken  haunts," 
[  where  they  can  lead  peacefnl  lives)  says  that  "amongst  theiTi 
VK  stranger  is  certain  of  a  welcome;  the  fatted  pig  or  fowl  is 
Pat  once  killed,  the  loving  cup  jirodaced."     Similarly  in  his 
earlier  work,  Across  Clwys^,  Mr.  Colquhonn,  speaking  of 
indigenous  peoples  here  and  there  islanded- among  the  con- 
quering Tartars,  speaks  of  tlietu  as  "very  pleai<ant  in  their 
[ways,  kind  and  hospitable;"  and  afterwards  he  quotes  the 
Timpressions  of  a  resident  French  missionary,  wlio  spoke  of 
the  ]>eacef id  native  inhabitants  as  '' simple,  hospitable,  hon- 
Bt,"  having  "  le  l>on  creur,"  wliile  of  the  governing  Chinese, 
f»nd  especially  the  mililary  mandarins,  his  verdict  was — 
'*  6tre  mandarin,  c'est  etre  volcur,  brigand  I ''    Of  like  mean- 
ing is  the  contrast  dra^vn  by  the  Abbi5  Favre  in  his  Accmtnt 
f  th"  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.    On  the  oiio 
lliand  he  describes  the  conquering  race,  tho  Malaya,  as  being 
■foil  of  predatory  vices,  lying,  cheating,  plundering — "  no 
■man  can  entrust  them  with  anjthing;"  and,  so  far  from 
iTwing  hospitable,  using  every  means  to  fleece  the  traveller. 
On  the  other  hand  of  the  aboriginal  peoples,  who  "  fled  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  interior,  where  they  have  since  con- 
_  tiiiucd  in  a  savage  state/'  he  teOs  us  that  their  dispntes  are 
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settled  "  without  fighting  or  nmlioe."  that  rliey  lire  "el 
inofteo^ve,"  and  "generally  kind,  affable,  inclined  to  graii 
tilde  and  to  beneficence,"  "UbiTal  and  g«iierous."  Briery 
contracting  the  two  be  siiye — "Tlie  actions  of  Maifiys  gcri- 
erully  ehow  low  sentimenia  and  a  sordid  feeling;  but  tlie 
JakuuK  are  naturally  proud  and  genc-rouE;''  and  then  be 
oska — "  Wlience  Uicn  conit*  bo  roniurkHblu  «  difference*  ■* 
As  a  cause  be  coiiiineuts  on  tbe  ''  ^luiuiering  and  bltKNly 
actions"  of  die  pirotitnl  Malaya;  wliile  tlie  Jakuns  have 
been  led  into  quiet  lives  iu  tlieir  fastnesees.  Let  me  Mcjd, 
lastly,  the  case  of  tlie  peaeefal  and  "  ample  Arafuras,''  of 
whom  the  French  resident,  M.  Bik,  says: — "  Tliey  Imve  « 
very  excusable  ainbitioii  to  gain  the  name  of  rich  incm  by 
[laying  tlie  debts  of  their  poorer  fellow- villagers  .  .  .  Tlitu 
the  only  use  they  make  of  their  riches  is  to  employ  tt 
Bvtlling  dilTerencos," 
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§  150.  The  division  between  the  eabjectmatter  of  tliis 
chapter  and  that  of  the  last  chapter,  is  in  large  measure 
artificial,  and  defensible  only  for  convenience  sake.  Kind- 
ness, pity,  mercy,  wliicli  we  here  group  under  the  general 
head  of  humanity,  are  closely  allied  to  generosity ;  tliough 
less  liable  than  it  to  be  simulated  by  lower  feelings.  They 
are  all  altruistic  sentiments,  and  have  for  their  common  root, 
sympathy.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find,  ae  we  shall  find, 
that  in  respect  of  their  relations  to  otlier  traits  of  nature, 
and  to  type  of  social  life,  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
them  ae  may  be  said  of  generosity. 

It  may  also  be  said  of  them,  as  of  generosity,  that  while  in 
their  developed  forms  tliey  are  mainly  prompted  by  mental 
representations  of  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  other  beings, 
they  usually  contain  to  the  last,  as  they  contain  in  chief 
measure  at  first,  the  parental  feeling — tlie  feeling  which  is 
excited  by  the  consciousness  of  relative  incajMcity  or  help- 
lessness— the  pleasure  felt  in  taking  care  of  eometliing  which 
tacitly  appeals  for  aid.  And  the  mixed  nature  of  tliese 
sentiments  hence  resulting,  adds,  as  in  the  case  of  gener- 
osity, to  the  difficulty  of  generalizing. 

A  further  difliculty,  which  is  indeed  a  sequence  of  the 
last,  results  from  the  incongmoua  emotions  which  many 
types  of  men,  and  especially  inferior  types,  display.    Thus, 
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while  MoSat  eays  "  tlie  Btishmcii  will  kill 
without  remorse,"  aiicl  wliilu  Liclitcii^tein  telU  lu  tJiat  no 
other  savages  l>etray  "  &o  high  a  degree  of  hratal  ferocity ; " 
Hoffat,  speaking  of  their  ntti'niioiie  to  him  when  lie  wu 
ill,  pays ; — "  I  was  deeply  affectwl  by  the  eytiipatlijr  of 
these  poor  Bushmen,  to  whom  we  were  utter  KtrAugvra," 
Agreeing  with  Burcthell,  Kolbeu  deseril>es  tlie  lIutteutotA 
dA  friendly,  liberal,  l>eiievulent ;  and  yet,  from  Kolbcn,  u 
from  Sparrman,  we  learn  that  they  frc<{ueittly  bury  infants 
alive,  and  leave  their  aged  to  die  in  solitary  places.  It  U 
60,  too,  with  the  Australians.  While  they  abandon  tJicir 
aged  to  perish,  and  often  destroy  tlieir  infanta,  they  an> 
represented  as  fond  and  indulgent  pareuta,  and  ae  oftL'ti 
Bliowing  kind  feelings  to  travellc-r^  More  strange  Btill  u 
the  contrast  exhibited  in  Borneo,  where,  according  to  Boyle, 
a  Dyak  has  often  been  seen  rushing  "■  tlirough  a  rapturt.-d 
village,  clasping  in  his  amis  a  young  child  as  tenderly  a* 
possible,  without  relaxing  his  graep  of  its  father's  gory- 
bead." 
In  face  of  such  facte  it  seems  nnlikely  that  our  indaetioiu 
xrning  tlie  relations  of  humane  feeling  to  type  of  tnan, 
D  social  type,  can  be  more  than  rudely  approxiioate. 

[151.  We  may  litly  begin  witli  illustrations  of  entire  lack 
of  »iyMH>8thy,  now  taking  tlie  negative  nhajw  of  simplv  in- 
difference to  otiiers'  Buffering,  and  now  taking  tlie  ]>outiv« 
shape  of  delight  in  their  suffering.  Of  the  Karens  Mason 
eays: — 

"  I  hare  atood  or* r  an  eld  woman  iljing  alone  in  a  mltonUe  AtA,  and 
trird  in  vain  lo  indues  iicr  ohitdrcu  and  grnndvliildrcn,  riose  tij,  to  eoDia 
to  help  Lor." 

The  lack  of  feeling  shown  by  the  Uondunu  people  in 
Herrera'd  day,  he  illustrates  by  the  refiiMil  of  a  wife  to 
kill  a  hen  for  her  sick  hu»<batid,  beeau*e,  lu  she  Mud,  **  her 
husband  would  die,  and  then  she  slionld  lose  him  and  the 
hen  too,"  Varions  Negro  races  fnrnish  kindred  cxawplM. 
While,  cuDcerning   thv   native*   of   Loando,  Munteiro 


tbat  "the  negro  is  not  croelly  inclined"  [not  actively 
crnel]  yet  "he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  mercy,  pity, 
or  compassion  "  : — 

"  A  fe  I  low-creature,  or  animal,  writhing  in  pain  or  torture,  it  to  bim  • 
sight  highly  provocative  of  merriment  and  enjoyment." 
Duncan  and  Burton  agree  in  saying  that  the  Dabomans, 
who  "are  void  either  of  sympathy  or  gratitude,  even  ia 
their  own  families,"  are  "  in  point  of  parental  affection, 
inferior  to  brutes."  And  then  ttie  Asliantees  show  db  this 
indifference  formulated  as  8  principle  of  conduct.  Two  of 
their  proverbs,  as  rendered  by  Burton,  run  tlins: — "If  an- 
other suffers  pain,  {to  you)  a  piece  of  wood  anffers.*'  "  Tlie 
distress  of  others  is  no  concern  of  yours;  do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  it." 

Passing  from  negative  to  positive  cruelty,  wc  find  in  the 
Damaras  illuBtrations  of  both.  Baines  says  of  them : — 
"  Everybody  knows  that  in  other  tribes  the  aged  and  helpless  are  left  to 
perish,  but  that  a  mother  should  refuse  to  pull  a  few  bundles  of  grass  to 
close  up  a  sleeping  hut  for  her  rick  daughter.  .  .  .  isalmost  beyond  belief." 
And,  according  to  Galton,  a  sick  man  "  is  pushed  ont  of  his 
hut  by  his  relations  away  from  the  fire  into  the  cold  ;  they 
do  all  tliey  can  to  expedite  hts  death."  So  with  the  negative 
inhnmanity  of  the  Dahomans  above  named  may  be  joined 
tlieir  positive  inhnmanity ;  shown,  for  instance,  in  the 
"annual  customs"  at  which  numbers  of  victims  are  slaugh- 
tered to  supply  a  dead  king  "  with  fresh  attendants  in  the 
shadowy  world,"  and  again  shown  by  decorating  tlieir 
buildings  with  great  numbers  of  human  skulls,  which  they 
make  war  to  obtain.  Of  kindred  testimonies  Ilolub  yields 
one  concerning  tlie  Marutse,  asserting  that  "  a  brutal  cruelty 
is  one  of  the  predominant  failings  of  these  people;"  and 
another  is  yielded  by  Lord  Wolseley,  who  says  that  "  the 
love  of  bloodshed  and  of  watcliing  human  bodily  suffering 
in  any  shape  is  a  real  natural  pleasure  to  the  negroes  of 
West  Africa." 

To  these  cases  of  positive  inhumanity,  may  be  added 
those  displayed  by  tlie  predatory  tribes  of  North  America 
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who,  while  tlicy  discipline  their  joimg  men  b,v  salijecting 
them  to  tortures,  also  torture  iheir  enemies.  "WoIvm 
of  woiiiun  txiriic,"  as  the  I'rairie  Indiiuia  are  called,  iintid 
over"aiioM  man  or  woman"  for  torture,  "to  the  eqnaws 
and  papooaee,  pour  los  arnnser,"  Burton  who  tells  ns  thi»>, 
esys  of  the  Yutalis  llmt  they  are  "us  cruel  a«  tlwir 
limited  intellects  allow  tliem  to  1*."  From  anothrr 
authority  wc  learn  that  the  6<|naws  among  t)ie  Com&iiclurs 
are  erueller  tlian  the  men,  and  delight  in  torturing  the  male 
priAoners. 

§  152.  How  often  misused  words  generate  mitileading 
thoughts !  Savage,  originally  meaning  rude,  wild,  uncul- 
tured, was  consequently  applied  to  alKiriginal  peoples. 
Behaving  treacherously  and  cruelly  to  voyagera,  as  Bomo 
of  them  did  in  retaliation,  this  trait  was  regarded  a«  a 
universal  trait ;  and  "  »irage "  came  to  mean  ferocious 
Heuce  the  baseless  belief  that  savagenusfi  in  tliia  bciuc, 
diarftcterizes  the  uncivilized  in  contrast  with  the  civilized. 
But  the  inhumanity  which  has  been  shown  by  the  nee* 
classed  as  elviliz*^^,  is  ccrtniuly  not  leiw,  and  ha«  ufton 
Inmhi  grfAter,  tlian  that  eliown  by  the  races  elaaaed  aa 
uncivilized. 

Passing  over  the  muItitndiiiouB  cruelties  which  etain  the 
annals  of  ancient  Eastern  nations,  of  whom  tlie  AMjriaiiB 
imiy  tw  nainetl  m  a  sample;  merely  naming  the  doings  o( 
tlie  admired  n»nierie  Oreeka — liars,  thieves  and  mtudereri^ 
as  Grote  shows — whoso  heroes  ruvelktl  in  atrocidea;  and 
not  dwelling  on  tlie  l>rutMlitic«  of  the  Spartans  or  the 
callousncM,  if  nothing  niorv,  of  other  later  (>rc«k8;  vn 
iiuiy  tnni  to  the  Rinnans,  whose  rutlile^  civilization, 
lauded  by  adniiren  of  rou<iiiesta,  entailed  on  Europe 
centuriee  of  iniwry.  Twenty  generations  of  predatory  wat% 
developed  a  untnrc  of  which  the  raiugery  has  rarely  bMHi 
equalled  by  thai  of  the  worft  bariMnari  race«  known  to  ni^ 
Tliough  the  torture  uf  captives  ha»  been  praeti><ed  by  tht 
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North  American  Indians,  they  liave  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  torturing  their  slaves.  Tliough  tliere  were  subject  tribes 
among  the  Fijians  who  were  liable  to  be  used  for  cannibal 
feasts,  yet  the  Fijians  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  killing 
hundreds  of  his  fellow-slaves  along  with  one  who  had  mur- 
dered his  master.  And  if  very  often  the  uncivilized  reduce 
to  bondage  such  of  the  conquered  as  are  not  slain,  they  do 
not  form  them  into  herds,  make  them  work  like  beasts,  and 
deny  them  all  human  privileges ;  nor  do  they  use  any  of 
them  to  gratify  tlieir  appetites  for  bloodshed  by  combats  in 
arenas — appetites  so  rampant  in  Rome  that  the  need  for 
satisfying  them  was  bracketed  with  the  need  for  satisfying 
bodily  hunger.  Using  the  word  "savage"  in  its  modern 
acceptation,  we  may  fairly  say  that,  leaving  the  Fijians  out 
of  the  comparison,  the  white  savages  of  Rome  outdid  all 
which  the  dark  savages  elsewhere  have  done. 

Were  it  not  that  men  are  blinded  by  the  theological  bias 
and  the  bias  of  patriotism,  it  would  be  clear  to  them  that 
throughout  Christian  Europe  also,  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  history,  the  inhumanity  fostered  by  the  wars  between 
societies,  as  well  as  by  the  feuds  within  each  society,  has 
been  carried  to  extremes  beyond  those  reached  by  inferior 
peoples  whom  we  think  of  as  ferocious.  Though  the 
atrocities  committed  by  such  semi-civilized  races  as  the 
Mexicans  and  Central  Americans,  such  as  skinning  victims 
alive  and  tearing  out  their  palpitating  hearts,  may  not  have 
been  paralleled  in  Europe ;  yet  Europeans,  loudly  professing 
a  religion  of  love,  have  far  exceeded  them  in  the  ingenuity 
of  their  multitudinous  appliances  for  the  infliction  of  pro- 
longed agonies  on  heretics,  on  witches,  and  on  political 
offenders.  And  even  now,  though  at  home  the  discipline  of 
a  peaceful  social  life  has  nearly  extinguished  such  inhumani- 
ties, yet  by  our  people  abroad  there  are  still  perpetrated  in- 
human deeds,  if  not  of  these  kinds,  yet  of  other  kinds.  The 
doings  of  Australian  settlers  to  the  natives,  of  "beach- 
combers "  and  kidnappers  in  the  Pacific,  do  but  exemplify 
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in  vivid  ways  tlie  liarbaroiis  conduct  of  Europoan  iimden  ■ 
native  nicee — races  wlucb,  wlieii  tlicy  rctalialu,  ore  con- 
demned as  "  eavagc." 


§  153.  Wliile  men  of  fioiD«  varictiea  appear  to  be  dovoH 
of  sym]Mith;,  aud  llie  moral  traits  wliii-li  it  originate,  tltcro 
aru  tucii  of  other  varietieH  wlio,  inferior  to  otir%«lvc«  aa  the/ 
may  be  in  respect  of  culturu,  arc  our  ei|iiali(,  and  «o)i)v  of 
them  our  GU[}crior6,  in  respect  of  humanity.  Here,  in  tlic 
briefest  way,  I  etring  together  the  leHtiinoniea  of  travellers, 
whose  names  will  he  found  in  the  reference*. 

The  Veddahs  are  "in  general  gentle  aud  aJTectionatc :" 
"  widows  are  always  8np(>ortod  \>y  the  community,"  Tannese 
— ''The  sick  are  kindly  attended  to  the  last."  In  New 
Goinea  eome  tri)>6s  of  I'apaans  have  shown  great  humanity 
to  Europeans  pkccd  at  tlieir  mercy.  Dyaks — "  Humane  to 
a  degr«o  which  well  might  shiimo  onrselvca."  MalagKsy — 
"Treat  one  anotlii-r  with  more  humanity  than  wo  do.** 
Esquimaux — "As  between  thcmiielves,  there  can  Iw  no 
people  exceeding  them  in  Uiis  virtue — kindneaa  of  li««rt.** 
Iroquois — "  Kindness  to  the  orphan,  liospitality  to  all,  and  a 
common  brotherhood  "  were  enjoined.  Chippvwos — befon 
tlie  white  man  came,  there  waa  more  "  charity  practised 
towards  one  another ;  and  the  widow  and  orphan  were  never 
allowed  to  live  in  poverty  and  waiiL"  A  raucaniana^No 
indigent  person  is  to  bo  found  .  ,  .  the  "mo«t  incapable 
of  Bubsigting  themselves  arc  decently  clothed  :"  "geoerooa 
and  humane  towards  the  vampiiehed."  Itlandingos — "  It  ta 
impoRcihle  for  me  to  for);ec  the  di»iutcrc«ted  charity,  and 
tender  aolidtnde,  with  which  many  of  tliettc  jioor  beatbena 
.  .  .  aympathized  with  me  in  my  sufTcringB."  And  Kolff, 
speaking  of  the  ''rontiuued  kindnew"  of  the  inhaliitanla 
of  Luaii,  say* — "  I  never  met  with  mure  harmony,  coutenlp 
ment  and  t^^loration,  more  re-adiness  to  atford  mutual  aaai•^ 
anoe,  more  domestic  poavc  and  happiue^i,  nor  niuru  humani^ 
and  hoepitality.'^ 
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Though,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Boshmen,  characterized  by 
Moffat  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  humane  actions  on 
some  occasions  are  associated  with  brutal  actions  on  other  oc- 
casions, yet  in  some  of  the  peoples  here  instanced — the  Ved- 
dahs,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Luan — there  is 
no  such  alloy. 

§  154.  In  tlie  literatures  of  ancient  Eastern  peoples,  there 
are  numerous  expressions  of  humane  sentiments  and  exhor- 
tations to  humane  actions — utterances  of  poets  and  sages, 
which,  though  they  probably  indicate  in  but  small  measure 
the  prevailing  sentiments,  may  be  taken  as  in  some  measure 
significant  of  advance  consequent  on  settled  social  life. 
Among  the  early  Indian  books,  the  Mahdbhcurata  contains 

the  following : — 

**To  injure  none  by  thoaght  or  word  or  deed, 
To  give  to  others,  and  be  kind  to  all — 
This  is  the  constant  duty  of  the  good.*' 

And  in  the  same  book,  the  princess  Savitri,  urging  Yama, 
the  god  of  death,  to  give  back  the  soul  of  her  husband 
which  he  was  carrying  away,  tells  the  god  how  noble  is  the 
quality  of  mercy.  She  argues  that  to  give  is  more  divine 
tlian  to  take ;  to  preserve  is  mightier  than  to  destroy.  The 
sacred  book  of  the  Persians,  the  Zend-Avesta^  appears  to 
have  its  humane  precepts  in  some  measure  prompted  by  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis — kind  treatment  of  animals 
being  insisted  upon  partly  for  that  reason ;  but  Sadi,  in  the 
Gulistan^  has  definite  injunctions  of  a  relevant  kind  : — 

"  Show  mercy  to  the  weak  peasant  ...  it  is  criminal  to  crush  the  poor 
and  defenceless  subjects  with  the  arm  of  power  .  .  .  Thou  who  art  indif- 
ferent to  the  sufferings  of  others  deservest  not  to  be  called  a  man.** 

Charitable  conduct  was  insisted  upon  among  the  Egyptians 

too.     According  to  Birch  and  Duncker,  it  was  enjoined  "to 

give  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the   thirsty,  clothes  to 

the  naked,  and  shelter  to  the  wanderer ; "  and  the  memoirs 

in  the  tombs  "  portray  just  and  charitable  lives,  protection 

of  the  widow  and  the  needy,  care  for  the  people  in  times  of 
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fataine."  Similarly,  tbe  books  of  llie  CliiDCfiO  agoa  I 
in  emphasizing  the  virtues  wliicli  tiow  from  feiUiw-fwIinji. 
According  to  Legge,  liio-tjiZQ  "  weuis  to  condemn  tlie  inflic- 
tion of  capital  punishment ;  and  lie  deplores  the  practice  of 
war."  In  a  like  spirit  Confucius  eftva  that  "  Iwiievolenco  is 
tlio  cliaracterifitic  element  of  Lumanity."  And  Meucius  too, 
while  Hlleginf^  that  the  "  feeling  of  conmiiseratiou  ie  e«tentU] 
to  niau,"  remarks  that  "so  is  the  su])erior  man  affected 
towards  animals,  that,  Imving  s(.>cn  them  alive,  be  cannot 
bear  to  sec  them  die."  To  all  which  has  of  coarse  to  be 
addi-d  the  evidence  fumiiihed  by  the  sacred  books  of  tlia 
Hebrews,  in  the  Uter  of  which  there  are  injunrtione  to  sliow 
kindness  and  mercy,  not  to  men  only  but  to  animals — injunc- 
tions which  the  European  peoples  who  avowedly  accepted 
them,  along  with  the  slill  more  humane  doctrine  of  Jeeoa, 
did  so  little  ttiroughout  many  centuries  to  practi^^e,  even  in 
sniall  measure. 

g  155.  Amid  i^erturbing  ranees  and  conflicting  testi- 
monies, no  general  conclusions  seem  trustwortliy  save  tboae 
reached  by  putting  side  by  side  tbe  extreme  caiBce.  Compari- 
sons 60  made  justify  anticipation. 

Of  tlie  Karens,  instanced  above  as  absolutely  heartlna, 
it  ie  B«id  tliat  "  every  tribe  is  antagonistic  to  each  otiier,** 
and  there  Is  almost  continual  nur.  So  too  is  it  with  another 
Indian  race,  the  AfridJa,  The  inleneity  of  the  fitting 
propensity  among  them  is  audi  t)iat"au  Afridl  generally 
lias  a  blood-feud  with  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  own  relations; " 
and  their  lack  of  all  humane  sentiment  is  implied  by  tlte 
statement  tliat  "  ruthless,  cowardly  robbery,  cold-blooded, 
treacherous  murder,  are  to  an  Afridi  tlio  salt  of  life."  Then 
we  lia\-e  the  cjistr  of  the  Daliomans,  above  shown  to  be 
utterly  void  of  iiyniiiathy,  even  with  their  own  offHpring, 
and  whose  alisolutely  militant  social  state  is  so  exce|id(inaUy 
indicated  by  their  army  of  Amazons,  The  wildest  tritxs  of 
tlie   North    American    tiidiaoM,    too,  the  Dakotas  and   .' 
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Comanches,  whose  inhumanity  is  shown  by  torturing  their 
prisoners,  are  tribes  of  warriors  carrying  on  chronic  feuds 
and  perpetual  wars. 

Of  the  converse  relation,  the  most  marked  cases  above 
instanced  are  those  exhibited  by  certain  absolutely  peaceful 
peoples — the  Esquimaux,  the  inhabitants  of  Luan,  the  Ved- 
dahs.  Among  such,  free  as  they  are  from  those  passions 
which  inter-tribal  enmities  exercise  and  increase,  we  find  an 
unusual  display  of  that  fellow-feeling  which  results  in  kindly 
behaviour  and  benevolent  actions. 

And  here,  along  witli  this  contrast,  may  be  joined  a  con- 
trast of  kindred  nature,  between  the  absence  and  presence 
of  a  trait  allied  to  humane  feeling — I  mean  gratitude ;  for 
of  gratitude,  as  of  humanity,  the  ultimate  root  is  sympathy. 
Of  the  fighting  and  destructive  Fijians  Williams  says — "  In- 
gratitude deeply  and  disgracefully  stains  the  character  of  the 

Fijian  heathen." 

"  If  one  of  them,  when  sick,  obtained  medicine  from  me,  he  thought  me 
bound  to  give  him  food ;  the  reception  of  food  he  considered  as  giving 
him  a  claim  on  me  for  covering;  and,  that  being  secured,  he  deemed  him- 
self at  liberty  to  beg  anything  he  wanted,  and  abuse  me  if  I  refused  his 
unreasonable  request." 

On  the  other  hand,  what  do  we  read  about  the  Veddahs, 

living  always  in  peace?    Mr.   Atherton   describes  them  as 

''  very  grateful  for  attention  or  assistance;"  and,  as  quoted 

by  Pridham,  Mr.  Bennett  says  that  after  having  given  some 

Veddahs  presents  and  done  them  a  service — 
*'  a  couple  of  elephant^s  tusks,  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  found  their  way 
into  his  front  verandah  at  night,  but  the  Veddahs  who  had  brought  them 
never  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  reward  them.    *  What  a  lesson  in  grati- 
tude and  delicacy,*  he  observes,  *  even  a  Veddah  may  teach ! ' " 

Truly,  indeed,  they  may  teach  this,  by  making  in  so  un- 
obtrusive a  way,  and  with  great  labour,  a  return  greater  in 
value  than  the  obligation ;  and  they  may  teach  more^ — may 
teach  that  where  there  have  not  been  preached  the  Christian 
virtues,  these  may  be  shown  in  a  higher  degree  than 
where  they  are  ostentatiously  professed  aTid  i>erpctually 
enjoined. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


§  166.  Complete  trntlifiilnces  is  one  of  the  rarert  of  rif 
tnes.  Even  tlidse  wlio  regard  tlicmeelvcs  as  absolutely  truth- 
fnl  are  daily  piiilty  of  over-Gtatemcnts  and  under-etAtcmcots. 
Exaggeration  is  atmoot  anivcrBat.  The  perpetual  nee  of  the 
word  "  very,"  where  tbo  oceRBJun  does  not  call  for  it,  bIiotb 
how  widely  diffiiMMl  nnd  contiritic<l  is  tlic  habit  of  iiii«n;pR>- 
sentatioit.  And  this  habit  eo»ietinie«  goes  alonff  with  the 
loudest  dennnciations  of  falfiehood.  After  mncb  vehement 
talk  about  "  the  veracities,"  will  come  utterly  unveraeioo* 
accontitK  of  thitigH  and  people — accounts  made  anvcraciouB 
by  tlio  Use  of  emphatic  words  where  ordinary  words  alone 
arc  warranted :  picturca  of  which  the  outlince  are  correct 
bat  the  lights  and  shndc^  nnd  colours  are  doubly  and  trcbljr 
as  strong  a«  they  ishonld  be. 

Here,  among  tlie  eountloss  deviations  of  statement  from 
fact,  we  are  eonecnied  only  with  thf>se  in  which  form  U 
wrong  M  well  as  colour — thooe  in  which  the  Etatemrat  is 
not  merely  a  perversion  of  the  fact  but,  pnietioally,  an 
inversion  of  it.  Chiefly,  too,  we  have  to  deal  with  caw«  in 
which  personal  interests  of  one  or  other  kind  are  the 
prompters  to  falsehood  :--now  the  desire  to  inflict  injury,  at 
by  fahtu  witness;  now  tbo  duiin;  to  ginn  a  mulerial  advan- 
tage; now  the  dmrc  to  vtenpe  n  jitinithincnt  or  other  tiirv«t- 
eood  evil;  now  tlie  dvure   to  get  favour  by  »ying  that 
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which  pleases.  For  in  mankind  at  large,  tlie  love  of 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  irrespective  of  ends,  is  but  little 
exemplified. 

Here  let  us  contemplate  some  of  the  illustrations  of  ve- 
racity and  un  veracity — cliiefly  un veracity — furnished  by  vari- 
ous human  races. 

§  157.  The  members  of  wild  tribes  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  who,  as  hunters  or  as  nomads,  are  more  or  less 
hostile  to  their  neighbours,  are  nearly  always  reprobated  by 
travellers  for  their  untruthfulness ;  as  are  also  the  members 
of  larger  societies  consolidated  by  conquest  under  despotic 
rulers. 

•  Says  Burton  of  the  Dakotas — "The  Indian,  like  other 
savages,  never  tells  the  truth."  Of  the  Mishmis,  Griffith 
writes — "They  have  so  little  regard  for  truth,  that  one 
cannot  rely  much  on  what  they  say."  And  a  general 
remark,  a  propo8  oi  the  Kirghiz,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
"  Truth,  throughout  Central  Asia,  is  subservient  to  the  pow- 
erful, and  the  ruler  who  governs  leniently  conamands  but 
little  respect." 

Of  the  settled  societies,  the  first  to  be  named  is  the  Fijian. 
Williams  tells  us  that — 

**  Among  the  Fijians  the  propensity  to  lie  is  so  stronff,  that  they  seem  to 
hare  no  wish  to  deny  its  existence.  .  .  .  Adroitness  in  lying  is  attained  by 
the  constant  use  made  of  it  to  conceal  the  schemes  and  plots  of  the  Chiefs, 
to  whom  a  ready  and  clever  liar  is  a  vtduable  acquisition.  ...  *  A  Fijian 
truth '  has  been  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  a  lie." 

Of  kindred  nature,  under  kindred  conditions,  is  the  trait  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  Uganda. 

"In  common  with  all  savage  tribes,  truth  is  held  in  very  low  estimation^ 
and  it  is  never  considered  wrong  to  tell  lies ;  indeed,  a  successful  liar  is 
considered  a  smart,  clever  fellow,  and  rather  admired." 

So,  too,  was  it  among  the  ancient  semi-civilized  peoples  of 
Central  America.  De  Laet  says  of  certain  of  them,  living 
under  a  despotic  and  bloody  regime — "  they  are  liars,  like 
most  of  the  Indians."     And  concerning  the  modem  Indians^ 
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who  may  be  enpposed  to  have  i)resorved  more  or  lem  ( 
character  of  their  firopeiiitors,  Dunlop  writes : — 

"1  nercr  hare  round  an;  naliro  of  ('en(r>l  Atncni-a,  who  would  admit 
that  there  could  be  anj  vii«  in  Ijrjng;  uid  when  onn  bu  iiic<vm}(^  In 
cheating  another,  hawover  gross  *nd  liitamoua  the  fnuid  may  hf,  lh«  na- 
tirw  wilJ  only  Tomaric, '  Que  hotnbn  i.'ii'o '  (What  a  clover  fellow)." 
A  like  fact  is  given  by  Mr.  Foreiiinii  in  his  work  on  tlw 
Philippine  lelunds.  He  says  the  natives  do  not  "appear  to 
regard  lying  as  a  sin,  but  ratlier  a&  a  legitimate,  lliougL  cuu- 
ning,  convenience." 

§  158.  Tho  literatnros  of  ancient  semi-civilized  peoplee 
yield  evidence  of  gtagea  during  which  truth  was  little  c«- 
teenied,  or  rather,  during  wliidi  Ijnng  was  tacitly  or  openly 
spplaudeil.  As  we  saw  in  a  recent  chapter  (^  127)  decep- 
tion, joined  with  atrocity,  was  oecasionully  inculcated  in  tbe 
early  Indian  literature  aa  a  means  to  pergonal  advancement. 
"We  have  proof  in  tiie  Bible  that,  apart  from  the  lying  wliich 
constituted  false  witness,  and  was  to  tlie  injiirj'  of  a  neig>i> 
hour,  there  was  among  the  Hebrews  but  little  reprobation 
of  lying.  Indeed  it  would  be  remarkable  were  it  otherwiiw, 
conudering  that  Jahveh  set  tlie  example;  »s  when,  to  mia 
Ahah,  he  commisfiioncd  "a  lying  spirit"  (1  Kinf/».  xxii,  22) 
to  dcci'ive  his  prophets ;  or  as  when,  according  to  Esrkifl,  xiv, 
9,  he  threatened  to  uho  deception  as  a  means  of  vengeance, 

"  I[  Ihp  prophet  be  deorivvd  wlu'n  lie  hath  (poken  a  Ihing.  I  the  Lort 
faaredervlH"!  Ihst  |irophet.  and  1  will  itrotth  out  mv  huid  upon  him.  anil 
will  deatruir  him  (rum  the  midst  cf  tny  people  IxrwI." 
Evidently  from  a  raee-cliaractPr  which  evolved  such  a  coo- 
coption  of  a  deity *a  principles.  tl:ere  naturally  came  no  grtMt 
regard  for  veracity.  This  wo  see  in  sundry  caMw  ;  m  when 
Isaac  said  Rebecca  was  not  his  nHfe  but  his  sister,  and  never* 
tlieleaa  received  tjie  same  yc«r  a  bonntifnl  harvest :  "  the 
Lord  blesaed  him  "  {6W.  xxvi,  12);  or  as  when  Rel»ccea  in- 
duced Jacob  to  tell  a  lie  to  hta  father  and  defraud  (^tt — % 
lie  not  oondcinne<l  Imt  shortly  followed  by  a  divine  pmniiaa 
of  prosperity ;  or  as  when  Jer«-miali  tells  a  falsehood  at  t 
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king's  suggestion.  Still  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  as  also  in  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  lying  is  strongly  reprobated.  Averag- 
ing the  evidence,  we  may  infer  tliat  along  with  the  settled 
life  of  the  Hebrews  there  had  grown  up  among  them  an 
increased  truthfulness. 

Much  regard  for  veracity  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
among  the  Greeks.  In  the  Iliad  the  gods  are  represented 
not  only  as  deceiving  men  but  as  deceiving  one  another. 
The  chiefs  "  do  not  hesitate  at  all  manner  of  lying."  Pallas 
Athene  is  described  as  loving  Ulysses  because  he  is  so  de- 
ceitful ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Mahaffy,  the  Homeric  society 
is  full  of  "  guile  and  falsehood."  *  Nor  was  it  widely  other- 
wise in  later  days.  The  trait  alleged  of  the  Cretans — 
"  always  liars  " — though  it  may  have  been  more  marked  in 
them  than  in  Greeks  at  large,  did  not  constitute  an  essential 
difference.  Mahaffy  describes  Greek  conduct  in  the  Attic 
age  as  characterized  by  "  treachery  "  and  "  selfish  knavery," 
and  says  that  Darius  thought  a  Greek  who  kept  his  word  a 
notable  exception. 

Evidence  of  the  relation  between  chronic  hostilities  and 
utter  disregard  of  truth,  is  furaished  tliroughout  the  history 
of   Europe.      In    the   Merovingian    period  —  "the   era  of 

•  Marvcloas  are  the  effects  of  educational  bias.  Familiarity  with  the 
doings  of  these  people,  guilty  of  so  many  **  atrocities,"  characterized  by  such 
"revolting  cruelty  of  manners,"  as  Grote  says,  who  were  liars  through  all 
grades  from  their  gods  down  to  their  slaves,  and  whose  religion  was  made  up 
of  gross  and  bnital  superstitions,  distinguishes  one  of  our  leading  i^tatesmcn ; 
and,  joined  to  familiarity  with  the  doings  of  other  Greeks,  it  is  thought  by 
him  to  furnish  the  best  possible  preparation  for  life  of  the  highest  kind.  In 
a  speech  at  Eton,  reported  in  The  Times,  of  16  March,  1891,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said — "  If  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  fit  the  human  mind  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  greatest  functions,  the  ancient  culture,  and,  above  all, 
Greek  culture,  is  by  far  the  best,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  elastic 
instrument  that  can  possibly  be  applied  to  it."  Other  questions  aside,  one 
might  ask  with  puzzled  curiosity  which  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  creeds,  as  a 
statesman,  it  is  whicli  we  must  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Greek  culture — 
whether  the  creed  with  which  he  set  out  as  a  Tory  when  fresh  from  Ox- 
ford, or  tlie  extreme  radical  creed  which  ho  has  adopted  of  late  years  t 
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lying  neighbours  the  Bengalis,*'  it  is  remarked  of  tliem  by 
Man  tliat — 

"  Efil  communicatioiis  are  ezercisiiig  their  buMfiil  Inflmnoes  over  them, 
and  eoon,  I  fear,  the  proverbial  Teradtjof  the  Sonthal  will  oeaw  to  become 
a  bj-worcL** 

In  The  Principlea  of  Socioloffy,  vol.  ii,  §§  437  and  574, 1 
gave  the  names  of  others  of  tliese  Indian  hill-tribes  noted 
for  veracity — the  Bodo  and  Dhim&ls,  tlie  Camatic  abori- 
gines, the  Todas,  the  Hos ;  and  here  I  may  add  one  more, 
the  Puluyans,  whose  refuge  is  ^^  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
mountains, .  woods,  backwaters,  swamps,  and  the  sea,**  and 
who  ^'  are  sometimes  distinguislied  by  a  rare  character  for 
truth  and  honour,  which  tlieir  superiors  in  the  caste  scale 
might  well  emulate."  So  too  is  it  in  a  neighbouring  land, 
Ceylon.  Wood-Veddahs  are  described  as  "  proverbially  truth- 
ful and  honest."  From  other  regions  there  comes  kindred 
evidence.  Of  some  Northern  Asiatic  peoples,  who  are  ap- 
parently without  any  organization  for  oflfence  or  defence,  we 
read : — "  To  the  credit  of  the  Ostiaks  and  Sanioiedes  it 
must  be  said,  that  they  are  eminently  distinguished  for  in- 
tegrity and  truthfulness." 

But  now  we  have  to  note  facts  which  make  us  pause. 
There  are  instances  of  truthfulness  among  peoples  who 
are  but  partially  peaceful,  and  among  others  who  are  any- 
thing but  peaceful.  Though  characterized  as  "  mild,  quiet, 
and  timid,"  the  Hottentots  have  not  infrequent  wars  about 
territories;   and   yet,  in   agreement  with    Barrow,  Kolben 

says — 

The  Word  of  a  Hottentot  "is  sacred:  and  there  is  hardly  any  Thing 
upon  Earth  they  look  upon  as  a  fouler  Crime  than  bi'each  of  Engagement.*' 

Morgan,  writing  of  the  Iroquois,  states  that  "  the  love  of 
truth  was  another  marked  trait  of  the  Indian  character." 
And  yet,  though  the  Iroquois  league  was  formed  avowedly 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  achieved  this  end  in 
respect  of  its  component  nations,  these  nations  carried  on 
hostilities  with    their  neiglibours.      Tlie   Patagonian  triUes 
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indirect.  After  glancing  at  some  further  facts,  we  shall 
understand  better  in  what  ways  these  traits  of  life  and 
character  are  usually  associated. 

In  respect  of  veracity,  as  in  respect  of  otlier  virtues,  I 
have  again  to  instance  various  aboriginal  peoples  who  have 
been  thrust  by  invading  races  into  undesirable  habitats ;  and 
have  there  been  left  either  in  absolute  tranquillity  or  free 
from  chronic  hostilities  with  their  neighbours.  Saying  of 
the  Kois  that  they  all  seem  to  suffer  from  chronic  fever 
(which  sufficiently  shows  why  they  are  left  unmolested  in 
their  malarious  wilds)  Morris  tells  us  that — 
"  They  are  noted  for  truthfulness,  and  are  quite  an  example  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  civilized  and  more  cultivated  inhabitants  of  the  plains." 

According  to  Shortt,  in  his  Hill  Ranges  of  Southern  India — 

**A  pleasing  feature  in  their  [Sowrahs]  character  is  their  complete 
truthfulness.  They  do  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently civilized  to  be  able  to  invent." 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  I  have  heard  other  Anglo- 
Indians  assign  lack  of  intelligence  as  the  cause  of  this  good 
trait — a  not  very  respectable  endeavour  to  save  the  credit  of 
the  higher  races.  Considering  that  small  children  tell  lies, 
and  that  lies  are  told,  if  not  in  speech  yet  in  acts,  by  dogs, 
considerable  hardihood  is  shown  in  ascribing  the  truthful- 
ness of  these  and  kindred  peoples  to  stupidity.  In  his 
Highlands  of  Central  India^  Forsyth  writes  : — 

"  The  aborigine  is  the  most  truthful  of  beings,  and  rarely  denies  either  a 
money  obligation  or  a  crime  really  chargeable  against  him." 

Describing  the  Ramosis,  Sinclair  alleges  that — 

'*  They  are  as  great  liars  as  the  most  civilized  races,  differing  in  this  from 
the  Hill  tribes  proper,  and  from  the  Parwfiris,  of  whom  1  once  knew  a 
Br&hman  to  say :  '  The  Kunabis,  if  they  have  made  a  promise,  will  keep  it, 
but  a  Mahar  [Parwari]  is  such  a  fool  that  he  will  tell  the  truth  without 
any  reason  at  alL' " 

And  this  opinion  expressed  by  the  Brahman,  well  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  their  more  civilized  neighbours  corrupt 
these  veracious  aborigines;  for  while  Sherwill,  writing  of 
another  tribe,  says  —  "The  truth  is  by  a  Son  thai  held 
sacred,  offering  in  this  respect  a  bright  example  to  their 
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ing  the  Mexicans,  the  Franciscan  testimony  was— ^  They  are 
liars,  but  to  those  who  treat  them  well  they  speak  the 
truth  readily."  A  clear  conception  of  the  relation  between 
mendacity  and  fear  was  given  to  lidngstone  by  his  experi- 
ences.   Speaking  of  the  falsehood  of  the  East  Africans  he 


"  But  gnst  ss  this  fisiling  is  among  the  free,  it  is  much  more  annoying 
among  the  slaves.  One  can  scaroeljr  induce  a  slave  to  translate  anything 
truly:  he  is  so  intent  on  thinking  of  what  will  please." 

And  he  further  remarks  that  ^^untruthfulness  is  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  tlie  weak  and  oppressed." 

A  glance  over  civilized  communities  at  once  furnishes 
verification.  Of  European  peoples,  those  subject  to  the 
most  absolute  rule,  running  down  from  their  autocrat 
through  all  grades,  are  the  Russians;  and  their  extreme 
untruthfulness  is  notorious.  Among  the  Egyptians,  long 
subject  to  a  despotism  administered  by  despotic  officials,  a 
man  prides  himself  on  successful  lying,  and  will  even  ascribe 
a  defect  in  his  work  to  failure  in  deceiving  some  one. 
Then  we  have  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  who,  in  their  early 
days  irresponsibly  governed,  afterwards  subject  for  a  long 
period  to  the  brutal  rule  of  tlie  Mahometans,  and  since  that 
time  to  the  scarcely-less  brutal  rule  of  the  Christians,  are  so 
utterly  untruthful  that  oaths  in  Courts  of  Justice  are  of  no 
avail,  and  lying  is  confessed  to  without  shame.  Ilistories  tell 
like  tales  of  a  mendacity  which,  beginning  with  the  ruled, 
infects  the  rulers.  Writing  of  the  later  feudal  period  in 
France,  Michelet  says  :— "  It  is  curious  to  trace  from  year  to 
year  the  lies  and  tergiversations  of  the  royal  false  coiner  " ; 
but  nowadays  political  deceptions  in  France,  though  still 
practised,  are  nothing  like  so  gross.  Nor  has  it  been  other- 
wise among  ourselves.  If  with  the  "universal  and  loath- 
some treachery  of  which  every  statesman  of  every  party  was 
continually  guilty,"  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  monarch- 
ical power  was  still  but  little  qualified,  we  contrast  the  ve- 
racity of  statesmen  in  recent  days,  we  see  a  kindred  instance 
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have  freqneot  fights  with  one  another,  as  well  aa  with  the 
aggressive  Spaniards;  and  yet  Snow  sajs — "A  lie  with 
them  is  held  in  detestation,"  The  Khonds,  too,  who  believe 
tliat  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  imposed 
by  the  gods,  have  "sanguinary  conflicts"  between  tribes 
respecting  their  lands.  And  of  tlie  Kolis,  inhabiting  tlie 
highlands  of  the  Dekhan,  we  read  tliat  tliougb  "  manly, 
simple,  and  truthful,"  they  are  "great  plunderers"  and 
guilty  of  "  unrelenting  cruelty." 

Wliat  is  there  in  common  between  these  trathful  and  par 
cific  tribes  and  these  truthful  tribes  which  are  more  or  less 
warlike  (  The  common  trait  is  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
coercive  rule.  That  this  is  so  with  tribes  which  are  peace- 
ful, I  have  shown  elsewhere  {Principles  of  Sociology,  ii, 
§§  573 — 4) ;  and  here  we  come  upon  the  significant  fact  that 
it  is  60,  too,  with  truthful  tribes  which  are  not  peaceful. 
The  Hottentots  are  governed  by  an  assembly  deciding  by  a 
majority,  and  the  head  men  have  but  little  authority.  The 
Iroquois  were  under  the  control  of  a  council  of  fifty  elected 
sachems,  who  could  be  deposed  by  their  tribes ;  and  mihtary 
expeditions,  led  by  chiefs  chosen  for  merit,  were  left  to 
private  enterprise  and  voluntary  service.  Among  the 
Patagonians  there  was  but  feeble  government :  followers 
deserting  their  chiefs  if  dissatisfied.  Writing  of  the  Khonds' 
"  system  of  society  "  Macpherson  says — "  The  spirit  of  equal- 
ity pervades  its  whole  constitution,  society  is  governed  by  the 
moral  influence  of  its  natural  heads  alone,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  principle  of  coercive  authority." 

§  160.  In  the  remarks  of  sundry  travellers,  we  find  evi- 
dence that  it  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  despotic  rule  which 
leads  to  prevalent  falsehood  or  prevalent  truth. 

Ptefereuce  to  the  Reports  on  the  Discovery  of  Peru  of 
Xeres  and  Pizarro  (pp.  08—9.  85—6,  114—120),  makes  it 
innnifest  that  the  general  iintriitli fulness  described  was  due  to 
tlie  intimidation  tlie  Indians  were  subject  to.    So,  too,  respect- 
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ing  tlie  MexicatiB,  Uie  FraiicJscan  testiinony  was — "They  i 
liars,  but    to   those  who    trwrt   theiii    well   Hicy  epvak    tbe 
truth  readiljf,"     A  eloar  com'tpliun  of  the  rolutitin  hctwoco 
mcntlat^iity  and  fear  was  given  to  Livingstone  hv  hii>  experi* 
ences.     S|>eaking  of  the  taleehood  of  tite  Ea^t  Africans  fic 


"  But  gTMt  OS  this  fkillng  Is  amoiif;  Uic  free,  it  i)  tuuoh  ninci!  mamayiti^ 
among  Ihe  slavcis.  One  can  sc-arocly  induce  ■  dare  lo  tntuUto  an^tUnf 
truljr:  be  is  so  intent  on  lliinklng  u(  wtiat  nilt  |iIou«." 

And  he  further  reiiinrks  that  "  uiitnithfuliieaa  u  &  tort 
refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed." 

A  ghtnee  over  oivilixiHl  commuiiili(»  at  once  fami 
verification.  Of  European  peoples,  those  eiihjeet  to 
inoHt  alwoliite  rule,  running  down  from  tlieir  «utf>ent 
through  all  grndes,  arc  the  Ktisetans;  and  their  cxtmna 
iiiitrDthfulDegB  is  iioturioiia.  Among  the  Egvptianii,  long 
enliject  to  a  despotism  administered  bj-  despittic  olBcialii,  « 
man  prides  himiwlf  on  stieeeseful  l^ing,  and  will  even  ascribe 
a  defect  in  his  M'ork  to  failure  in  dcM-iving  eoine  one. 
Then  we  have  the  case  of  the  IIindn«.  who,  iti  tlieir  emrljr 
daj-a  irresponsibly  governed,  afterwardi  subject  for  a  lung 
period  to  the  brutal  rule  of  tlio  Mahometans,  and  since  thjU 
time  to  the  searcely-lesa  brutal  nilc  of  tlic  Christians,  are  so 
titterly  untruthful  thtit  ouUis  in  Courts  of  Justice  arr  of  no 
avail,  and  lying  is  confessed  to  without  )^biune.  Ili«toriesteU 
like  (Ales  of  a  mendacity  wluch,  begitming  with  the  mled. 
iufecbj  the  rulers.  Writing  of  tlie  later  feudal  period  in 
France,  Miclielct  says . — "  It  is  curious  to  trace  from  year  to 
year  the  lies  and  tergiversations  of  the  royal  false  coiner  " ; 
but  nowadays  political  deceptions  in  Franee,  thonpli  atJU 
pnietised,  arc  nothing  like  so  grow.  N^r  ha«  il  lieen  olhirr- 
wi»e  among  oumelves.  If  with  the  "universal  ami  loatli- 
•OHIO  treacherj-  of  wiiieli  every  stAtesman  of  every  party  wm 
continually  guilty."  during  Eli/JilK-lhV  n-ign.  while  tintriareh- 
ical  power  was  still  but  little  ipialitled,  we  contra*)  tin*  \-c- 
"  stalcsmun  io  recent  days,  we  see  a  kindnnl 
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of  tho  relations  between  the  nntmtlifnlness  whicli  accom- 
panies tyranny  and  the  truthfulness  which  arises  along  with 
increase  of  liberty. 

Hence  such  connexions  as  we  trace  between  mendacity 
and  a  life  of  external  enmity,  and  between  veracity  and  a 
Ufe  of  internal  amity,  are  not  due  to  any  direct  relations 
between  violence  and  lying  and  between  peacefulness 
and  truth-telling ;  but  are  due  to  the  coercive  social 
structure  which  chronic  external  enmity  develops,  and  to 
the  non-coercive  social  structure  developed  by  a  life  of 
internal  amity.  To  which  it  should  be  added  that  under 
the  one  set  of  conditions  there  is  little  or  no  ethical,  or 
rather  pro-ethical,  reprobation  of  lying;  while  under  the 
other  set  of  conditions  the  pro-ethical  reprobation  of  lying, 
and  in  considerable  measure  the  ethical  reprobation,  become 
strong. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OBEDIENCE. 

i  161.  Under   the    one  name  "ol»cdience" 
twi)  kinds  uf  coiidnt^t,  wliieli  linve  widely  different  sanctioi 
tlie  one  sanction  being  ptTtnancnt  and  the  other  tein|>o 
J-'ilial  obfdieiice  and  political  obwlicncw  iteing  thus  brackel 
the  i<]t«  uf  virtumi»ifgs  is  aKM*ciati-d  wilh  hot!) ;  and  aim 
everyone  thinks  that  a  sabiiii^sion  wliidi  ie  prniseworthj^  j 
the  one  case,  ie  praiseworthy  in  the  other  also. 

Here  we  have  to  recognize  the  tnilh  tlmt  whihi  due  eabor- 
dinntiun  of  child  to  pai-ent  originates  in  a  penuanent  order 
of  Nature,  and  is  unconditionally  good,  the  Bubordination  of 
citizen  to  government  h  appropriate  to  a  pruoees  which  U 
tranaitiounl.  and  is  but  conditionally  good. 

It  is  true  that  in  erMi-ii-ticn  which  have  had  n  grnceia 
of  tlic  kind  emineonnly  su|>p<ised  liy  Sir  Henry  Maine  to 
be  universal,  the  two  kinds  of  obedienec  have  a  pommon 
root:  the  patriarchal  group  ^ows  out  of  tJic  family,  and, 
bf  insensible  stcpis  the'  HibJL-olicin  of  children  to  pan-iits 
pOMes  into  the  subjirtton  of  adult  Konv  to  thi'ir  father,  and 
the  subjection  of  f«iniIy-gron]t«  to  tlie  father  of  tlie  father 
patrian.'h.  It  in  tnie,  also,  that  by  union  of  many 
patriaroliKl  groups  tlit>re  is  profluced  an  organization  in 
which  a  nupreme  patriarch  is  the  political  head.  Bui  in 
develi'ped  societies,  snch  a«  thoM^  of  nKulcm  days,  thoM 
primitive  pelationshiiw  linvp  wlniUy  diryipji^-an-il.  and  the  two 
t  kinds  of  obedience  hato  become  ([uiie  dirtinci.     Ncverilie-_ 
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less,  being  in  large  measure  prompted  by  the  same  senti- 
ment, the  two  commonly  vary  together. 

In  contemplating  the  facts,  we  will  firet  take  those 
which  concern  the  subordination  of  child  to  father,  and 
then  those  which  concern  the  subordination  of  citizen  to 
government. 

§  162.  The  earliest  social  stages  are  characterized  not  only 
by  absence  of  chiefs,  and  therefore  absence  of  the  sentiment 
which  causes  political  submission,  but  they  are  often  char- 
acterized by  such  small  submission  of  sons  as  renders  the 
human  family-group  near  akin  to  the  brutal  family-group — a 
group  in  which  parental  responsibility  on  the  one  side,  and 
filial  subjection  on  the  other,  soon  cease. 

The  American  races  yield  instances.  The  Araucanians 
"  never  punish  their  male  children,  considering  chastisement 
degrading,  and  calculated  to  render  the  future  man  pusil- 
lanimous and  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  warrior."  Among  the 
Arawaks  affection  seems  to  prompt  this  lenient  treatment : 
a  father  "will  bear  any  insult  or  inconvenience  from  his 
child  tamely,  rather  than  administer  personal  correction." 
And  then  of  a  Dakota  boy  we  read  that — 

"  At  ten  or  twelve,  he  openly  rebels  against  all  domestic  rule,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  strike  his  father:  the  parent  then  goes  off  rubbing  his  hurt,  and 
boasting  to  his  neighbours  of  the  brave  boy  whom  he  has  begotten." 

Some  old-world  races  supply  kindred  illustrations.  Of  the 
East  Africans,  Burton  says : — "  When  childhood  is  past,  the 
father  and  son  l)ecome  natural  enemies,  after  the  manner  of 
wild  beasts."  So,  too,  when,  writing  about  the  Bedouin 
character,  and  commenting  on  '*  the  daily  quarrels  between 
parents  and  children,"  Burckhardt  tells  us  that  "instead  of 
teaching  the  boy  civil  manners,  the  father  desires  him  to  beat 
and  pelt  the  strangers  who  come  to  the  tent,"  to  cultivate  his 
high  spirit :  adding  elsewhere  that — 

"The  young  man,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  his  power,  emancipates  himself  from 
the  father's  authoritv  .  .  .  whenever  he  can  become  master  of  a  tent  himself 
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,  .  .  b«  listens  to  no  advice,  nor  obeys  aoj  etirthlv  commud  lm(  Ui»l  ot 
his  own  will." 

Associated  witli  iDgubordinatioii  to  p&rente,  we  Roinetimew 
hnre  cmeltj  slioim  to  tlieiii  in  age.  A  ChippewavaQ  ol<] 
man  "  is  neglected,  and  treated  witb  great  disrefipect,  even  hy 
liis  own  cliildren;"  and  t)ic  Kamtscliadales  *^  did  not  vven 
consider  it  a  violation  of  filial  duty  to  kill  them  [their  p«reiit«] 
when  tliey  became  burdensome." 

Towards  mothers,  more  especially,  ia  disregard  fihown  : 
their  relatively  low  poGition  as  slaves  to   men,  proinptii 
contempt  for  them.     By  the  Dakotas  "the  sou  ta  t«uglit 
make  Lis  mother  toil  for  him."     In  Fiji  "one  of  the 
lessons  taught  the  infant  is  to  strike  its  tuotlier,  a  neglect 
which  would  beget  a  foar  lest  the  child  ebuuld  grow  np  tu  ba 
B  coward."     When  a  young  Hottentot  lias   bueu   adinittvd 
into  the  society  of  men  — 

He  "ma;  insult,"his  mother  "when  he  will  wiihlmpunitf.    tlrmAjri 
h«r,  if  be  pleases,  only  for  his  Umuou  r.  without  aujr  dan^r  of  Mag 
to  Kn  Acvoiinl  fur  it."    Such  actions  lire  "  est«eined  as  Tnkcna  of 
TeDi|>er  and  Dmv«rj." 
Concerning  tho  Zuln  boys  Tliotnpson  writM : — 
*■  It  is  a  mDlanchnt;  tact,  Ihnt  when  thef  lutvo  vrlreJ  at  •  vary  otl?  affi. 
shoiilil  thi'ir  mnthnrt  almmpt  to  chna  ttw  them,  such  Ix  tlw  Uw.  UmI  tbMt 
LhIh  are  at  Ih*  moment  allnwcJ  to  kill  ihrir  mothin." 
And  MaAi^n  says  of  llie  KarenH  tliat — 

"  Occiwionalljr.  wliuii  the  motlit^r  fciToii  aniio^nM  to  her  eblldmi  bf 
rvproving  them:  one  will  saj:  'My  neither  tallciexMaUcly.  Iihallnotfae 
hnppT  till  xbe  diu.  I  will  bpII  her,  tlinn^h  1  da  iMt  get  moN  than  a  fug 
or  Hit  rupoM  for  her.'    And  he  eells  her." 

So  far  as  these  instancies  go,  tbr^y  asiiociato  lark  of 
obedience  of  children  to  parc-uti  witb  ii  luw  ty|>e  of  i^tcial 
organization.  TliiM,  bowever,  in  not  a  uniform  n^Iatton,  a* 
WQ  tfse  in  the  nue  of  the  Iv"]mmaux,  among  whom  "t)ie 
affection  of  the  parents  for  tlu-ir  children  is  vitj-  great,  atul 
disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  bitter  !«  rare.  The  parent* 
never  intlict  physical  ehiiAtiKtneut  n|K)n  tlie  ehildreii."  The 
fact  would  ap[)i>ar  tw  be  tlint  in  the  lowest  social  groups,  we 
may  lwv«  eitlier  filial  ubediencs  or  filial  disubud' 
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that  if  the  groups  are  of  kinds  which  lead  lives  of  antagonism, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  filial  obedience,  there  does  not  arise 
that  cohesion  required  for  social  organizatioiu 

§  163.  This  is  implied  by  the  converse  connexion  which 
we  see  displayed  among  various  types  of  men. 

If,  with  the  wandering  Semites  above  named,  we  contrast 
the  Semites  who,  though  at  first  wandering,  became  settled 
and  politically-organized,  we  see  little  filial  subordination  in 
the  one  and  much  in  the  other.  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
head  of  the  family  exercised  capital  jurisdiction  {Genesis 
xxxviii.  24).  In  the  decalogue  {JEkodtcs  xx.  12)  honouring 
parents  comes  next  to  obeying  God.  In  Zeviticus  xx.  9, 
punishment  is  threatened  for  cursing  father  or  mother, 
just  as  it  is  for  blasphemy ;  and  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  18 — 21, 
it  is  ordered  that  a  rebellious  son  shall  be  publicly  stoned 
to  death.  Of  another  branch  of  the  race,  which  assumed 
tlie  coercive  type  of  social  organization— the  Assyrians — we 
read  that — 

'*  A  father  was  supreme  in  his  household  ...  If  the  son  or  daughter  dis- 
owned his  father  he  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  if  he  disowned  his  mother  he 
was  outlawed." 

By  the  Hindus,  filial  piety,  vividly  shown  by  sacrifices  of 

food  to  deceased  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  &c., 

was  in  early  times  vividly  shown,  too,  during  life. 

**  The  father  of  Nakiketas  had  offered  what  is  called  an  All-sacrifice,  which 
requires  a  man  to  give  away  all  that  he  possesses.  His  son,  hearing  of  his 
father^s  vow,  asks  him,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  mean  to  fulfil  his  vow 
without  reserve.  At  first  the  father  hesitates ;  at  last,  becoming  angry,  he 
says :  *  Yes,  I  shall  give  thee  also  unto  death.'  The  father,  having  once 
said  so,  was  bound  to  fulfil  his  vow,  and  to  sacrifice  his  son  to  death.  The 
son  is  quite  willing  to  go,  in  order  to  redeem  his  father's  rash  promise." 

No  less  conspicuously  has  this  connexion  been  exhibited  in 

China,  where  it  has  continued  from  the  earliest  recorded 

days  down  to  our  own.    With  the  established  worship  of 

ancestors,   by  whom    are   supposed    to    be    consumed  the 

periodical  offerings  of  food,  &c,,  made  to  them,  there  has 

all    along    gone    the    absolute    subordination    of    children 
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living  pamnta.  Says  Confucius — "  Filial  jA* 
fraternal  Eubniiteioul — are  Uiey  not  tlie  root  of  all  bcncvulvut 
actions  J ''  An  old  Cliineee  saying  runs — "  Aiiiniig  the 
hundred  virtues,  tilial  piety  is  tbe  chief ; "  and  a  saortKl  ndict 
of  1670  naye  filial  piety  is  "  the  first  and  grealest  of  tlia 
comraandrnenta  in  China."  It  was  the  siimc  in  auotlicr 
lai^e  society  of  which  tlie  continuity  giies  l«ck  l^eyond  oor 
chronology :  I  mean  tliat  of  the  Egyptians.  According  lo 
Ptah-hotep,  "the  secret  of  moral  duty  is  oljedicnce ;  filial 
obedience  is  its  root."  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with  tlie 
society  which,  beginning  as  &  £niali  ditstcr  of  clans,  ^prmd 
and  spread  till  it  over-ran  all  ll!uru|)e,  with  ]uirts  of  \Mik  and 
Africa.  The  subjection  of  sans  to  fathers  iu  early  Kunian 
days,  and  long  afterwards,  was  alisolutv — less  qualified 
indeed,  than  in  China;  for  lliough  down  lo  ihe  pre«'nt  time 
Chinese  parents  have  the  riglit  of  infanticide,  and  may  wll 
their  children  as  servants  or  slaves ;  and  though,  by  iniplien- 
tion,  adult  sons  can  do  notliing  without  parental  approval, 
or  own  property  not  subject  to  parental  confiscation;  yet  W8 
do  not  read  tlint  ihe  Chlticso  Imve  exerciwd  tbo  power  of 
life  and  deatli  over  adnlt  children,  as  did  the  Itoumn*.  Of 
course  with  the  establinhinont  of  tins  aTii^olnte  ]iarenial 
power  went  tbe  atisuniplion  that  filial  subniis^ion  »limi]d  ba 
absolute.  And  if,  tbronghont  eubsetjuent  European  history, 
I  a  fatlier's  authority  and  a  child's  saljjcction  have  been  htj^ 
'  extreme;  yet,  up  to  cuni)>aratively  niudern  timvs,  tlicy  bi^^| 
I   been  very  decided.  ^( 

Dy  various  typc«  of  men  ve  are  tltua  shown  t}iat  filial 
obedience  has  constantly  accompanied  social  growtli  and  con- 
I  Hulidution :  if  nut  tlirougbont,  yL*t  during  lis  earlier  stngv*. 

§  lfi4.  Tlio  height  to  wbicli   political  obedience  rise*  Is 

'   detcnnined,  in  chief  measure,  by  Ihe  csisti-ncv  of  fnvonrabto 

condili'ini'.     If  tlie  [)]iyi>ica]   chomclerK   of   tliu   luibitat  SHfl 

sneh  as  tu  negalive  Iarg<-  nggrc^pilions  of  men — as  Omy  da^H 

wide  tracta  which  are  barren,  leading  to  nomadic  life,  Ufj^H 
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they  do  where  monntain  chains  cut  off  group  from  group 

— the  tendency  seems  rather  to  be  for  the  filial  sentiment 

to  develop  no  further  than  the  patriarchal ;  and  along  with 

this  restricted  growth  there  may  go  resistance  to  a  wider 

rule.     The  Khonds  exemplify  this : — 

"  For  the  head  of  a  family  all  the  tribes  have  the  greatest  respect,  it  being 
a  proverb  with  them  that  *  A  man's  father  is  his  God  on  earth.'  The  so- 
cial organization  among  them  is  indeed  strictly  patriarchal,  the  father  of 
a  family  being  its  absolute  ruler  in  every  case.  Disobedience  to  him  under 
any  circumstances  is  regarded  as  a  crime." 

This  trait  is  possessed  by  another  mountain  people,  the  Bhils, 
who,  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  submission  to  general 
chiefs,  show  an  extreme  allegiance  to  their  family -chiefs  or 
patriarchs,  called  Turwees. 

"So  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  chief  over  this  infatuated  people, 
that  in  no  situation,  however  desperate,  can  they  be  induced  to  betray 
hira."  *'  To  kill  another  when  their  Turwee  desires,  or  to  suffer  death 
themselves,  appear  to  them  equally  a  matter  of  indifference." 

From  filial  obedience,  thus  widening  in  range,  may  in 
time  develop  a  settled  political  obedience,  where  physical 
circumstances  favour  it;  and  especially  where  there  arises 
combined  action  in  war.  Pallas  tells  us  that  the  Kalmucks 
manifest  much  "  attachment  towards  their  legitimate  rulers  " ; 
and  that  they  honour  and  obey  their  parents.  Among  the 
Sgaus,  a  division  of  the  Karens  (apparently  unlike  the  other 
divisions) — 

"  The  elders  say:  *0  children  and  grandchildren  !  respect  and  reverence 
your  mother  and  father.'  .  .  ,  *0,  children  and  grandchildren!  obey  the 
orders  of  kings,  for  kings  in  former  times  obeyed  the  commands  of  God." 

But  it  is  in  the  larger  societies  of  primitive  types  that 
the  two  kinds  of  obedience  are  most  closely  associated.  In 
China  where,  as  l)efore  shown,  filial  obedience  is  extreme, 
we  see  them  jointly  insisted  upon ;  as  implied  by  Tsze-hea 
when  he  lauded  a  man  "  if,  in  serving  his  parents,  he  can 
exert  his  utmost  strength,  if,  in  serving  his  prince,  he  can 
devote  his  life;"  and  as  implied  in  the  conduct  of  Confu- 
cius, already  quoted  as  enjoining  filial  ol>edience,  who  when 
19 
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"  passing  the  vacant  place  of  tlie  prince,  liis  cotmtenanoe 
peared  to  eliangc,  and  hie  legs  to  bend  uiidpr  liiiii,  Wid  liu 
words  came  as  if  he  hardly  liad  breath  to  utter  ll)«iii."  Alter 
recognizing  iu  China  oecadonal  dieeent,  ae  of  Mciiciiu,  who 
in  one  place  suggests  rebellion,  we  may  [lass  to  Pcnia. 
Uere,  too,  there  were  solitary  expressions  of  independence, 
as  by  the  Darweeh  who  said  tliat  "kings  are  for  the  pro- 
tection uf  their  subjects,  not  6iibji>et8  for  tlie  firrricv  of 
kings;"  but,  in  general,  political  obedience  was  iu;ged,  f or 
reasons  of  prudence  if  for  no  otlier.  One  of  their 
aaid: — 

"0|iinitiDs  Jiffpring  from  Llic  king,  to  hare 
Tia  juur  own  bntiile  in  joat  own  blnnd  to  Urn. 
Shcmlil  lie  atnrni  iIk<  <Uy  In  bo  IIif  night. 
8a;  jnu  brliolil  Ibf  rukiii  tmtl  PIfuuIh'  llgfal.** 
And  Sadi  enjoins  the  attitude  uf  aubmis&iua  as  a 
duly ;  instance;  the  eenteuce : — 

"  Whosoever  poraei«etb  tho  quftliUes  of  rlghtroumMS  pUoeth  lila  bead 
on  [lie  ihrasbold  o(  ubcdiente." 

Among  tlie  Ancient  Indians,  instanee<l  above  as  earrytng 
to  an  extreme  the  Eiibiniiwiou  i>f  son  to  father,  politioil  »ab- 
miesion  was  strongly  iniiieted  on;  as  in  the  Code  of  Manu, 
where  it  is  held  wr()ng  to  treat  even  a  child-king  "««  If  1m> 
were  a  niorlal ;  lie  is  a  great  divinity  in  human  shftpe." 
Then  in  Egypt,  along  witli  tliat  exhortation  to  obey  parents 
quoted  from  Ptnh-botep,  may  be  named  his  approval  of 
wider  obedience: — '^If  thon  aluist'st  thyself  tn  obeying  ■ 
enperior,  tJiy  conduct  io  entirely  good  l>eforo  Gtwi."  C^mi- 
menting  on  the  grovelling  prostrations  represented  in  tlielr 
»>euiptures  and  paindnga,  Duneker  remarks  that  the  Egy|^ 
tians  "  worshipped  their  kings  as  tlie  deitic*  of  ttio  huid." 
Indeed,  in  the  inscriptionH  on  the  tomlis  of  otticiaU,  ibo 
deeds  implying  such  worship  are  s|)ceiJi(?d  as  proofs  of  tb^ 
virtue.  Nor  wn*  it  otherwise  with  the  llebrewc.  W'hile^ 
la  llieir  deeaiogne,  reiigtunit  obedience  and  filial  nliedience  are 
cloaely  eonpled,  there  wa*  elsewbere  joined  with  these  poUtl- 
(sl  iibedience  ;  as  in  Prowrim  xvi.  10,  where  it  is  said: — "A 
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divine  eentence  is  in  tbe  lips  of  tbe  king ;  his  month  trans- 
greeaeth  not." 

Throughout  European  history  a  like  relationship  is  tnce- 
able.  Along  with  tlie  theory  and  practice  of  absolute 
subjection  of  child  to  parent,  there  went  the  theory  and 
practice  of  absolute  subjection  to  the  chief  man  of  the 
group — now  to  the  local  head,  while  the  gronps  were  small 
and  incoherent,  and  now  to  the  central  bead,  when  they 
became  large  and  consolidated.  Less  definite  forms  of  rule 
having  been  replaced  by  feudalism,  there  first  came  fealty 
to  tlic  feudal  lord,  and  tlicn,  with  advancing  political  inte- 
gration, there  came  loyalty  to  the  king.  In  the  old  French 
epic  the  one  inexpiable  crime  is  the  treason  of  a  vassal ; 
the  noblest  virtue  is  a  vassal's  fidelity.  In  our  own  coun- 
try the  extreme  loyalty  of  the  highlanders  to  the  chiefs  of 
their  clans,  and  subsequently  to  the  Stuarts  as  tlieir  kings, 
exemplifies  the  dominance  of  the  sentiment;  while  the 
English  nobility  have,  among  other  ways  of  showing  this 
feeling,  shown  it  in  snndry  of  their  mottoes ;  as  instance — 
Panlet  and  others,  "  Aimez  loyanlt^ ; "  Earl  Grey  and 
others,  "  De  bon  vonloir  servir  le  roy ; "  Earl  of  Lindsay, 
"Loyalty  binda  me;"  Baron  Mowbray,  "I  will  be  loyal 
during  my  life;"  Earl  of  Rosse,  "  For  God  and  the  King;" 
Adair,  "  Loyal  to  the  death." 

And  here  let  us  note  how  the  frequency  with  which  loyalty 
is  thus  expressed  as  the  highest  of  sentiments,  reminds  na  of 
the  frequency  with  winch  aggressiveness  has  been,  by  other 
nobles,  chosen  as  the  sentiment  most  worthy  to  be  professed. 

§  165.  The  significance  of  this  association  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  both  accompaniments  of  chronic  militancy. 
When  we  remember  that  first  of  all  the  chief,  and  in  later 
days  the  king,  and  later  still  the  emperor,  is  primarily  the 
snpreme  commander  ;  and  that  his  headship  in  peace  is  but 
a  sequence  of  his  headship  in  war;  it  is  clear  that  at  the 
outset  political  obedience  is  identical  with  military  obedience. 
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Further,  it  needs  but  to  consider  tlmt  fur 
eolut«  Hubordination  to  Uic  coniinaud^r-in-chief  is  cseentiiU, 
Riid  tliat  absolute  fiubordiiuitiou  to  bini  as  king  is  a  concomi- 
tant, to  nee  that  while  tlie  militancy  retiialna  Hctivc,  tlio  two 
remain  one. 

Additional  evidence  of  tliis  rulationship  is  yielded  by  a 
few  cases  in  which  politiad  oU.-dienco  is  carried  to  nn 
extreme  cxceedinfr  oUHliviiee  of  ull  otlicr  kimlB.  The 
first  to  bo  naincd  is  af!ordt:d  by  a  jtoojilo  who  Iiavo  ]«mod 
away — tlie  warlike  and  caniiitKtl  Klexicaus,  wlio  invaded 
their  nt'ighbonrs  to  get  victims  to  satisfy  thoir  hungry  (fodg, 
Houtezuma  XI.,  »iys  Herrcra,  "eaui3(.Hl  hiuievlf  to  be  so 
highly  rei^pectud,  tliat  it  almost  eamc  to  lie  adurtttion.  }io 
coinmoii»r  whs  to  look  him  in  the  face,  and  if  one  did,  bo 
died  for  it."  According  to  Peter  of  Ghent,  "ilie  wuntt 
feature  in  tito  cbamctor  of  the  Indians  is  tlieir  sulnniMitis 
netis;"  and  then  Hi-mrni.  illtttilrating  tlicir  loyalty,  natnvt  a 
man  who  would  not  lictray  his  lonl,  but  ratlicr  than  do  m> 
allowed  himself  to  be  "  lorn  ]>ieco-meal "  by  dogs.  Among 
existing  peoples,  a  Mrikin^;  example  is  funiiKhed  by  tlie 
(!aniiil>al  Fijiane.  These  ferocious  savages,  revelling  in  ww 
and  de*tni«tion,  are  doivriltod  by  Erskine  a^  intently  hiyal. 
So  obedient  are  they  tx>  their  chiefs,  says  Jackson,  that 
they  have  been  known  to  cat  pumico^etonc  when  commanded 
to  do  so;  and  Williams  sayH  that  a  condcmne)!  man  stands 
nnbonnd  to  lie  killed,  hiinnrtf  declaring — ''Wbiileviir  tlie 
king  says,  must  bo  done."  Of  the  bloody  DaIioman«,  too, 
with  their  Amazon  army,  we  are  told  by  one  traveller  that 
"boforotho  king  all  are  alavca  alike,"  and  by  another  that 
"  tliey  reverence  him  with  a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  little 
short  of  adoration  :"  "  parents  are  held  to  have  no  ri^l  or 
chum  to  their  childtCTi.  who.  like  evorj'thing  else,  Iu'long  to 
the  king."  So  that  political  snlKirdi nation  eubnR'rgca  all 
other  kinds  of  subonlination. 

Nor  is  it  tinly  by  lh(»e  extreme  canes,  and  by  the  BXtreme 
oon%'crse  eaiie«,  that  tliis  connexion  is  «<howii.     It  is  shown 
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also  by  the  intermediate  cases :  instance  the  various  peoples 
of  Europe.  In  Russia  militancy  and  its  appliances  subor- 
dinate the  entire  national  life;  and  among  Europeans  the 
Russians  display  the  most  abject  obedience :  gaining,  there- 
by, the  applause  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Loyal  to  the  point  of  wor- 
ship, they  submit  unresistingly  to  the  dictation  of  all  State- 
officials  down  to  the  lowest.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  our- 
selves the  people  among  whom  militancy  and  its  appliances 
occupy  the  smallest  space  in  the  national  life,  and  among 
whom  there  is  least  political  subjection.  The  Government 
has  come  to  be  a  servant  instead  of  a  master.  Citizens  se- 
verely criticize  their  princes ;  discuss  the  propriety  of  abol- 
ishing one  division  of  tlie  legislature ;  and  expel  from  power 
ministers  who  do  not  please  them. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  when  we  compare  earlier  and  later 
stages  of  the  same  nation.  By  these,  too,  we  are  shown 
that  as  fast  as  the  life  of  internal  amity  outgrows  the  life 
of  external  enmity,  the  sentiment  of  obedience  declines. 
Though  submissive  loyality  to  the  living  German  Kaiser  is 
great,  yet  it  is  not  so  great  as  was  the  submissive  loyalty  to 
his  conquering  ancestor,  Frederick  II.,  when  Forster  wrote 
— "Wliat  chiefly  disgusted  me  was  the  deification  of  the 
king."  If,  notwithstanding  the  nominally  free  form  of  their 
government,  the  mass  of  the  French  people  let  their  liberties 
l>e  trampled  upon  to  an  extent  which  tlie  English  delegates 
to  a  Trades-Union  Congress  in  Paris  said  is  "a  disgrace 
to,  and  an  anomaly  in,  a  Republican  nation  ; "  yet  their 
willing  subordination  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  at  the  time 
when  war  had  raised  the  French  monarchy  to  its  zenith. 
In  our  own  case,  too,  wliile  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  amount  of  war,  internal  and  external,  in  early 
days,  and  the  complete  internal  peace,  joined  with  long 
external  peace,  which  recent  times  have  known ;  there  is  a 
contrast  no  less  marked  between  the  great  loyalty  shown 
in  early  days  and  the  moderate  loyalty,  largely  nominal, 
shown  at  i)resent. 
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It  reiimina  only  to  add  that,  alotiji;  with  the  iliTlidO  t 
]>i)litical  sulKirdi nation  there  bae  p^ne  a  decline  of  filial 
Buborditrntion.  The  huriih  rule  of  parents  and  hnmlilu 
BubniibaioQ  of  children  in  post  cuntnri(?s,  biiv«,  in  our  tiniea, 
been  cxdmnged  for  a  wry  nioiJofRto  fxcreiec  «f  panntal 
authority  and  a  filial  subjection  whicli,  fur  leM  con^picnoiu 
during  youth  than  it  u^d  to  be,  almost  cea^tea  wbeD  I 
age  for  niarrtago  arrives. 

§  ltt6.  Tlins.  ftkin  though  they  are  in  the  u-Dtiment 
pronijiting  tliein,  and  in  llin  niain  varying  topillior,  Ihn 
two  kindet  of  otxrdienoti,  filial  and  political,  have  different 
sanctionB^  The  one  ih  boniid  up  witJi  the  laWA  of  life, 
while  the  other  is  dependent  on  the  Dueda  of  the  social  slate, 
and  cliangos  a»  they  change. 

Kor  tho  obedieneu  of  child  to  parent  there  ia  the  warrant 
arising  from  rulativuly-iinpcrfect  development,  and  tlierv  ia 
the  warrant  ariMiig  from  the  oMigHtion  to  make  eomo 
retnrn  for  benelits  received.  The*e  are  obviimsly  jierma- 
ncnt;  and  tliongli,  with  the  advance  fntni  lower  to  higher 
ty[)es  of  man  and  iiiociety,  fllial  snbjt'Ctiou  decreases,  yut  eome 
degree  of  it  mu»t  ever  reinaiit,  and  ina!<t  continue  to  bo 
prompted  by  an  ethical  sentiment  properly  so-called. 

On  tliu  other  hand,  politiukl  ulKnlienre,  non-existent  io 
grou^is  of  primitive  men.  conitM  into  vxi«luncp  during  tlio 
political  intE^ratioua  etTecte<l  by  war — dnririg  the  growth  and 
orgsniEacinn  of  large  societieji  formed  by  ftncceMtive  «»n- 
qncstd.  The  dovclopmeot  of  political  oliedienee  in  stich  aoci- 
Cties  ia  a  ue(v«Mity  ;  «ince,  without  it,  then!  cannot  l)c  carrivd 
OQ  the  combiuMl  actions  by  wbich  eubjtigaiiuna  aud  vuiiMjli' 
datiomt  are  bmnglii  aluitiL 

The  implication  in  tliat  the  Hentimcnt  of  political  otiedienco, 
having  but  a  transitional  function,  must  decrease  in  anionnt 
as  the  function  decrea^sin  needfulneiw.  Along  with  dooKne 
uf  that  Kyt^tem  of  x/fi/fM  chararteriztng  the  militant  type  of 
urganizutiun,  and    rieo   of    that  (■ystcni  "f  contrsct  chamc- 
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terizing  the  industrial  type,  the  need  for  subjection  becomes 
gradually  less.  The  change  of  sentiment  accompanying 
this  change  from  compulsory  co-operation  to  voluntary 
co-operation,  while  it  modifies  the  relations  of  citizens  to 
one  another,  modifies  also  their  relations  to  their  govern- 
ment :  to  this  the  same  degree  of  obedience  is  neither 
required  nor  felt.  Humble  submission  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue;  and  in  place  of  it  there  comes  the  virtue  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Decline  of  political  obedience  and  waning  belief  in  the 
duty  of  it,  go  along  with  increasing  subordination  to  ethical 
principles,  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  these, 
and  a  determination  to  abide  by  them  rather  than  by  legisla- 
tive dictates.  More  and  more  the  pro-ethical  sentiments 
prompting  obedience  to  government,  come  into  conflict  with 
the  ethical  sentiment  prompting  obedience  to  conscience. 
More  and  more  this  last  causes  unconformity  to  laws  which 
are  at  variance  with  equity.  And  more  and  more  it  comes 
to  be  felt  that  legal  coercion  is  warranted  only  in  so  far  as 
law  is  an  enforcer  of  justice. 

That  political  obedience  is  thus  a  purely  transitional 
virtue,  cannot  be  perceived  while  the  need  for  political  sub- 
ordination remains  great ;  and  while  it  remains  great  the  un- 
limited authority  of  the  ruling  power  (if  not  a  man  then  a 
majority)  will  continue  to  be  asserted.  But  if  from  past 
changes  we  are  to  infer  future  changes,  we  may  conclude 
that  in  an  advanced  state,  the  sphere  of  political  obedience 
will  have  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  and  that  beyond 
those  limits  the  submission  of  citizen  to  government  will  no 
more  be  regarded  as  meritorious  tlian  is  now  the  cringing  of 
a  slave  to  a  master. 


CHAPTER  XL 


\  167.  If  wc  are  to  iinderetand  the  oriffinD  Ana 
of  tJie  eentiiiienta,  ethical  and  proetliiral,  which  have  been 
entertained  in  different  times  and  places  concerning  indti»> 
try  and  the  abeenco  of  in<h]);tr}-,  we  ninst  first  note  cert«in 
fnodaDiental  dit<tinctions  I>etween  claAses  of  human  activitka, 
and  between  their  relations  t*»  tlie  social  state. 

ludastry,  as  wc  now  unOerebind  it,  £Can:i-ly  exietx  among 
primitive  men — scnroely,  indi-ed.  can  exist  In-fore  the  paMoml 
and  agricultnml  etftte^  have  been  establidlied.  Living  on 
wild  pnnlitcts,  savages  of  oarlv  t^'pea  have  to  expend  tlieir 
encrf^ies  primarily  in  gatliering  and  catching  tlioso :  the 
ohtainment  of  flnme,  like  fmits  and  roots,  Iwiog  easy  sod 
safe,  and  the  ohtainment  of  otliers,  s.uch  us  beasts  of  which 
Hoinu  arc  swift  and  eome  are  larg«>,  1x-ing  difBiriilt  nod 
dangerous.  After  tlicse  tJie  n.'nminiiig  aetivitie*,  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  than  tho*e  tJie  chase  implies,  are  implied 
by  warfare  with  fellow-men.  Hence  the  occupations  of  the 
utterly  uncivilized  may  be  roughly  divided  into  ihotv  which 
demand  stn-ngtli,  eourugv,  and  skill,  in  large  nivjuure,  and 
those  which  demand  them  in  but  small  measure  or  not  at 
nil.  And  Muce  In  most  cases  tlie  preservation  of  the  tribe 
is  mainly  determined  by  it«  t)ucee«8  iit  war  and  the  ch«H(,  it 
rcaiilta  that  the  strength,  courage,  or  skill  bliown  in  thtm, 
come  lij  be  honoured  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  Talne 
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to  the  tribe.  Conversely,  since  the  digging  up  of  roots,  the 
gathering  of  wild  fruits,  and  the  collecting  of  shell-fish,  do 
not  call  for  strength,  courage,  and  skill,  and  do  not  conspicu- 
ously further  tribal  preservation,  these  occupations  come  to 
be  little  honoured  or  relatively  despised.  An  implication 
strengthens  the  contrast.  While  the  stronger  sex  is  called  on 
to  devote  itself  to  the  one,  the  other  is  left  to  the  weaker  sex : 
sometimes  aided  by  conquered  men,  or  slaves.  Hence  arises 
a  further  reason  why,  in  primitive  societies,  honour  is  given 
to  the  predatory  activities  while  the  peaceful  activities  are 
held  in  dishonour.  Industry,  therefore,  or  that  which  at 
first  represents  it,  is  not  unnaturally  condemned  by  the  pro- 
ethical  sentiment. 

The  only  kinds  of  activity  to  be  classed  as  industrial 
which  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  may  enter  upon,  are  those 
necessitated  by  the  making  of  weapons  and  the  erection  of 
wigwams  or  huts :  the  one,  closely  associated  with  war  and 
the  chase,  demanding  also  the  exercise  of  skill;  and  the 
other  demanding  both  skill  and  strengtli — not  the  moderate 
strength  shown  in  monotonous  labour,  but  the  great  strength 
wliich  has  to  be  suddenly  exerted.  And  these  apparent  ex- 
ceptions furnish  a  verification ;  for  they  further  show  that 
the  occupations  held  in  contempt  are  those  which,  demanding 
relatively  little  power,  physical  or  intellectual,  can  be  carried 
on  by  the  inferior. 

The  contrast  thus  initiated  between  the  sentiments  with 
which  these  classes  of  occupations  are  regarded,  has  persisted 
with  but  small,  though  increasing,  qualification,  throughout 
the  course  of  human  progress ;  and  it  has  thus  persisted 
because  the  causes  have  in  the  main  persisted.  While  the 
self-preservation  of  societies  has  most  conspicuously  de- 
pended on  the  activities  implied  by  successful  war,  such 
activities  have  been  held  in  honour;  and,  by  implication, 
industrial  activities  have  been  held  contemptible.  Only  dur- 
ing recent  times — only  now  that  national  welfare  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dependent  on  superior  powers  of  produo- 
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tion,  and  Biieb  8U|>erior  puwcrn  of  prodaction  are  lieeoi 
more  and  more  dcpeudciit  on  tlie  higbvr  mental  ficulrio*, 
are  otbcr  occiipAtioiis  than  militant  ones  rising  into  rc«|itvta- 
bility  ;  while  simiiltaneouiily  rcft]H^ct«biIity  i#  being  iwktiuwl- 
edjiied  in  tha  nccon] panning  cajiacity  for  perui^tcnl  Aiid 
monotonous  application. 

Carrying  tins  clin>  with  iis,  we  Bhall  be  ubio  now  to  nnder* 
Etand  bettor  tbo  ethics  of  labour,  as  chan^ng  from  }M.-uplu  to 
people  and  from  age  to  age. 

g  168,  Tbu  North  American  Indians  furnieb  tbe  &impkt>t 
and  dearest  illuetratiuns  of  pn.-datory  Imbits  and  auucIatiHl 
sentiments.     Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Chippewa^:— 

"  They  lutve  n^rduJ  Uie  use  ol  tli«  UiW  auci  nrruir.  the  w&r-clnli  knd 
cpvAT,  u  (he  nubltsl  ctnplojmeulB  of  muii.  ...  To  bunt  wpU  and  Ui  flgbt 
well,  MV  tliu  lint  anit  the  lost  tbrmcs  nt  ibcir  bo|>csanil  pntixmnl  tbe  Ur. 
ing  «nil  the  ihnui,  .  .  .  They  h&fu  «ver  luokml  U)kiii  ogrioulturml  and  m^ 
ohonlcal  UlMn  as  dcgrnding." 

Of  the  Snake  Indian,  I^win  and  Clarke  write*: — "  Howonlil 
consider  himself  degraded  liy  t>eing  eomj^elled  to  walk  any 
distance."  Of  kindred  nature  ia  Uurton's  aceonut  of  the 
Dakotas : — 

"  Thn  wnrrinr,  consiilerinK  '!>«  chtM  as  an  amfilp  »hare  of  tha  labDurtmiw, 
i*  M>  laxy  that  hn  will  not  rise  ie  oiddlc  or  imsaddto  hU  pony.  .  ,  .  T.kkn  m 
wild  bcHt  hv  cannot  tio  l>roken  to  nork ;  he  woiilil  rather  die  than  em[ila]r 
bimiclf  in  hoDt«l  industry." 

By  the  mnre  ci\nli«ed  Iroquois,  too,  the  primitive  feeling  w»« 
displayed — "  Tbe  warrior  despised  the  toil  of  hiiflbandry,  and 
held  all  lalwnr  Ix'nenth  him."  Even  the  tmwarlikc  Esqni- 
manx  is  said  to  exhibit  n  liki^  aversion. 

"  Hr  hunta  and  SshM.  but  harlni;  hrouRbt  his  hnoty  tn  land  iraublM 
hiniwlf  no  luTth^T  abaiii  it :  far  It  would  he  a  ■Irgma  in  hU  cbanctar.  1( 
be  fO  moc-h  a>  drew  a  wal  out  of  Ih«  watf  r." 

Tliere  )>eing,  perha])s,  for  this  usage  a  plea  like  that 
[xiwewied  by  llic  usage  of  llio  fhippcwayans,  among  whom, 
"  when  tbe  men  kill  any  largi?  iH-ast.  the  women  an?  always 
Bent  to  bring  it  to  the  U:nt  ''—the  plea,  immcly.  that  tlM 
chase,  whether  on  eea  or  on  land,  is  extremely  exliaiutlng. 
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Passing  to  South  America  we  meet  with  facts  of  kindred 
meaning.  Men  of  the  Guiana  tribes  take  no  share  in 
industry,  save  in  making  clearance  for  the  growing  of  food : 
each  lies  "indolently  in  his  hammock  until  necessitated 
to  fish,  or  use  the  more  violent  exercise  of  the  chase,  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family."  And  then  of  the 
Araucanians,  warlike  but  agricultural  (apparently  because 
there  is  but  little  scope  for  the  chase),  we  are  told  tliat 
"the  Mord  and  master'  does  little  but  eat,  sleep,  and  ride 
about." 

In  the  wording  of  this  last  statement,  as  by  implication 
in  the  other  statements,  we  may  see  that  in  early  stages 
the  egoism  of  men,  unqualified  by  the  altruism  which 
amicable  social  intercourse  generates,  leads  them  to  devolve 
on  women  all  exertions  which,  unaccompanied  by  the 
pleasures  of  achievement,  are  monotonous  and  wearisome. 
"  The  lord  and  master "  does  what  he  likes ;  and  he  likes 
to  make  the  woman  (or  his  woman  as  the  case  may  be)  do 
all  the  dull  and  hard  work.  Proofs  of  this  are  multitudi- 
nous. America  furnishes  instances  in  the  accounts  of  tlie 
Chippewayans,  Creeks,  Tupis,  Patagonians ;  as  witness  these 

extracts : — 

"  This  labourious  task  [dragging  the  sledges]  falls  mostly  heavily  on  the 
women  ;  nothing  can  more  shock  the  feelings  of  a  person,  accustomed  to 
civilized  life,  than  to  witness  the  state  of  their  degradation." 

**  The  women  perform  all  the  labour,  both  m  the  house  and  field,  and 
are,  in  fact,  but  slaves  to  the  men/' 

"When  they  removed,  the  women  were  the  beasts  of  burthen,  and 
carried  the  hammocks,  pots,  wooden  pestles  and  mortars,  and  all  their 
other  household  stock." 

The  lives  of  the  Patagonian  women  are  '*one  continued  scene  of 
labour.  .  .  .  They  do  everything,  except  huntmg  and  fighting." 

Here,  again,  are  testimonies  given  by  travellers  in  Africa 
concerning  the  Hottentots,  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs,  Ashantis, 
people  of  Fernando  Po  and  the  Lower  Niger. 

The  wife  "  is  doomed  to  all  the  toil  of  getting  and  dressing  provisions 
for"  her  husband,  "herself  and  children  ....  and  to  all  the  care  and 
drudgery  within  doors,  with  a  share  of  the  fatigue  in  tending  the  cattle." 

"  The  tpomen  build  the  houses ;  plant  and  reap  the  com ;  fetch  water 
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and  fuel ;  and  cook  the  fnoi].    It  is  vnry  nnij  lliat  tho  mm  i 
hel|iiiig  thp  nomen,  even  in  iho  moM  laboiioui  work." 

"  Ileaidva  her  dornvstu'  duties,  tbo  woiiisii  hu  to  [wrtunn  ill  Ihm  Ij 
work;  she  ii  her  hnsbnnd's  ox,  ta  m  Kafir  once  mid  tc 
bought,  h<i  argiied,  nnd  must  therefore  loboar." 

"  It  initjr  be  rpmnrbed.  ihftt  tlie  wi>iKhti<-«t  dulim  icenerBlIf  derolvc  npOB 
the  wife,  who  is  to  be  (ciund  '  grinding  at  the  mill,'  transacting  biuincM 
in  the  market,  or  tiilliviiiing  the  pUiilation," 

"  The  leiiialm  in  Ffrnitrido  Pu  have  »  fair  {•'•rllon  of  wnrk  wwi^wl  to 
them,  mch  <u  plnntiiSf;  nnd  eoIltH^tiri);  Ibe  yam  .  .  .  but  they  m«  enUutdj 
tK4tod  with  greftifr  congideMlioii  and  kindiicsa  Hum  in  nnj  [Mrluf  Afriok 
wu  visited." 

On  tho  lower  Niger,  "  women  we  commonljf  employed  in  th»  petty  ntul 
tnule  about  the  country ;  they  also  do  a  groat  deal  of  hard  worlt,  cepcci*llf 
In  tli«  cultivation  of  the  land." 

Of  n-hich  extracts  it  iiiny  be  remnrki-d  tlint  tlio  latter  uncs, 
which  concern  races  of  more  advanocKl  kind^s  carrving  ou 
more  ecttled  industries,  sliow  tliat  vntii  tliom  tlie  elaverj  ot 
vomen  is  Iec«  pronounced, 

Bejond  tliat  difihononratileness  which,  in  early  i 
atlacliee  to  laiiour  l>ecautw  it  can  be  performed  by  won 
who  in  most  cases  arc  incapable,  or  considered  to  Iw  inc»- 
pKbltj,  of  war  luid  tlie  chase ;  there  iit  tlic  further  dialiononi^ 
ablcne-ss  which  attfkchm  lo  it  liccaiise,  as  atwrc  pointc<l  out,  it 
is  carried  on  also  by  coiKinerctJ  men  or  elavt^s — by  mon,  tlint 
ie,  proved  in  one  or  otlier  way  to  l>e  inferior.  Tn  very  csrljr 
Btkgua  wu  sometimes  find  slaves  thnit  us&l  for  the  noit-pro- 
datory  occupations  which  their  masters  find  irkjM>me.  '  Eren 
of  the  Chinooks  we  rvaii  that  "slavee  do  all  tlie  UhoriiKw 
work  ; "  and  Uioy  are  often  aesociated  with  the  women  in 
tills  function.     Says  Andenw^n  : — 

"The  t>amara«  am  idio  crmliireii.     What  U  not  done  by  the  women  ta 
left  In  Iho  slavM,  who  an-  either  the  deaH-ndanls  of  impoTerlah«il  II 
ber«  nf  their  own  tribe  or  ,  .  .  capliirT>d  Buihmcn." 
De«cribi»)|;  ttie  people  of  Einbomma  on  tlie  Congo,  1 
writes: — 

"  The  fTultivali'in  of  the  ground  i»«it  In'ly  (br  I'mini-s*  if  rlnvaand  w 
the  Kind's  daughlur'a  nnd  pnnci»' wiTtei  tininBmriiilKiitlythiu  mapli 
Bnrlon  telU  lu  that  in  Daliotnt-y  " furricultnre  is  tlos[d 
because  ^lavefi  are  employed  in  it ; "  but  a  grt»t  deal  t 
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seems  to  be  done  by  women.  And  similarly  of  the  Mishmees 
in  Asia,  we  read  that  "tlie  women  and  slaves  do  all  the 
cultivation." 

Naturally,  then,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  necessarily,  there 
grows  up  in  these  early  stages  a  profound  prejudice  against 
labour — a  pro-ethical  sentiment  condemnatory  of  it.  How 
this  pro-ethical  sentiment,  having  the  sanction  of  ancestral 
usages,  assumes  this  or  that  special  character  according  to 
the  habits  which  the  environment  determines,  we  are  vari- 
ously shown.     Thus  we  read  that — 

The  Bushmen  "are  sworn  enemies  to  the  pastoral  life.  Some  of  their 
maxims  are,  to  live  on  hunting  and  plunder.*' 

'*  The  genuine  Arabs  disdain  husbandry,  as  an  employment  by  which 
they  would  be  degraded." 

In  which  examples,  as  in  many  already  given,  we  may  see 

how  a  mode  of  life  long  pursued,  determines  a  congruous  set 

of  feelings  and  ideas.     And  the  strength  of  the  prejudices 

which  maintain  inherited  customs  of  this  class,  is  shown  by 

sundry  anomalous  cases.     Livingstone  tells  us  of  the  East 

Africans  that — 

"  Where  there  are  cattle,  the  women  till  the  land,  plant  the  com,  and 
build  the  huts.  The  men  stay  at  homo  to  sew,  spin,  weave,  and  talk,  and 
milk  the  cows." 

Still  more  strange  is  the  settled  division  of  labour  between 
the  sexes  in  Abyssinia.     According  to  Bruce — 

**  It  is  infamy  for  a  man  to  go  to  market  to  buy  anything.    He  cannot 
carry  water  or  bake  bread ;  but  ho  must  wash  the  clothes  belonging  to 
both  sexes,  and,  in  this  function,  the  women  cannot  help  him." 
In  Cieza's  account  of  certain  ancient  Peruvians,  the  Caflaris, 
we  find  a  kindred  system : — 

The  women  "are  great  labourers,  for  it  is  they  who  dig  the  land,  sow  the 
crops,  and  reap  the  harvests,  while  their  husbands  remain  in  the  houses 
sewing  and  weaving,  adorning  their  clothes,  and  performing  other  feminine 
oflRces.  .  .  .  Some  Indians  sav  that  this  arises  from  the  dearth  of  men  and 
the  great  abundance  of  women." 

Possibly  such  anomalies  as  these  have  arisen  in  cases  where 
surrounding  conditions,  causing  decrease  of  predatory  ac- 
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tivitiee  wliile  tbe  labours  of  women  coutinncd  to  inffin 
purposes  of  produutioii,  left   tliu  men  to  lead  idle  I 
lives  tillt-il  with  ea&y  occuimtioiiB.     We  may  eafelv  infer  i 
among  bsr1>arous  [woplee,  tlie  nit^ti  did  not  take  to  hard  ana 
monotonous  labour  until  they  wore  obliged. 

§  169.  But  wliore  chronic  militancy  did  not  efTvctuiilly 
keep  down  iwpulation,  increase  of  it  made  {teremplury  tlie 
devotion  of  men  to  food -production ;  and  witli  thift  cliauge 
in  Bocial  life  tbcro  was  initiati-d  a  change  tn  the  pro-ett 
6ontiiueiit£  reepectiug  labour.  The  IChundfi  ftmiiiih  i 
ample. 

Tbcy  "  consider  it  bcitMtb  their  dignity  1o  tmrlfT  ortrftBlcaiMl 
nguA  u  baac  And  plolnian  &U  who  kn  nut  either  •rarrion  or  tUkn  tf 


So  of  the  Javans  we  are  told  tliat — 

"Tlinj'  h«vo  a  cimlcinpt  for  trmle,  mill  Ihow  of  higher  rank  eslcem  It 
dl^Mcefiil  lo  Iw  engttged  iit  it ;  liut  llii^  common  iieo^ile  ui>  ctet  rcadv  tn 
le  Uboun  of  agriculture,  and  tho  chiib  to  faoDour  uxd  enronr- 
6<frlcultun>l  Indnstrr." 

D  variouA  wturces  we  loam  tliat  tho  Germanic  tribes,  both 
in  their  original  habitats  and  in  tho^  which  they  imiirpcd, 
became  rcconcih'd  to  hu)>1>finc]ry  as  an  alternative  to  huutinj; 
and  mamiidingr  donhtlcns  because  by  no  other  occupBtion 
could  adei|uate  sustenance  Iw  obtained. 

Concerning  Uicso  and  kindred  tmusitional  states,  two  pua. 
Ing  remarks  may  lie  ventured.  One  is  that  liince  iDtlitstnr, 
ebicily  a^icultund,  i*  at  first  carried  on  by  elave?  and  women, 
woricing  under  autbriHty,  it  result*  that  when  frci^mcn  tn 
forced  by  want  of  food  to  labour,  thoy  have  a  strung  preju- 
dice agninvt  lalxturing  for  others,  that  is.  Ul>onring  for 
hire;  since  working  under  authority  hy  contmct,  lix>  nmch 
resembles  working  under  authority  by  compulsion.  While 
Schomburgk  cliaracterize*  the  Curilie  as  the  most  indn^trioiu 
race  in  Guiana,  hu  says  that  only  tho  extremes!  ik-wI  am 
Induce  a  Carib  (ui  far  lo  low«r  lii«  dignity  as  to  work  for 
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wages  for  a  European.  This  feeling  is  shown  with  equal  or 
greater  strength  by  some  peaceful  peoples  to  whom  subordi- 
nation is  unfamiliar  or  unknown.  Speaking  of  South-East 
India,  Lewin  says : — 

**  Among  the  hill  tribes  labour  cannot  be  hired ;  the  people  work  each  one 
for  himself.  In  1865,  in  this  district,  a  road  had  to  be  cut ;  but  although 
fabulous  wages  were  offered,  the  hill-population  steadily  refused  to 
work." 

And  still  more  decided  is  the  aversion  to  working  under 
orders  shown  by  the  otherwise  industrious  Sonthal — 

"The  Sonthal  will  take  service  with  no  one,  he  will  perform  no  work 
except  for  himself  or  his  family,  and  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  coerce 
him,  he  flies  the  country  or  penetrates  into  the  thickest  jungle,  where  un- 
known and  unsought,  he  commences  clearing  a  patch  of  ground  and  erect- 
ing his  log  hut.'* 

The  other  remark  is  that  the  scorn  for  trade  which,  as 
above  shown,  at  first  co-exists  with  the  honouring  of  agri- 
culture, is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  originally 
carried  on  cliiefly  by  unsettled  classes,  who  were  detached, 
untrustworthy  members  of  a  community  in  which  most  men 
had  fixed  positions.  But  the  growth  of  trade  slowly 
brought  a  changed  estimate.  As,  in  hunting  tribes,  agricult- 
ure, relatively  unessential,  was  despised,  but  became  respect- 
able when  it  became  an  indispensible  means  to  maintenance 
of  life  ;  so  trade,  at  first  relatively  unessential  (since  essential 
things  were  mostly  made  at  home),  similarly  lacked  the 
sanction  of  necessity  and  of  ancestral  custom,  but  in  course 
of  time,  while  growing  into  importance,  gradually  ceased 
to  excite  that  pro-ethical  sentiment  which  vents  itself  in 
contempt. 

§  170.  AVith  the  growth  of  populous  societies  and  the 
more  and  more  imperative  need  for  agriculture,  the  honour- 
ableness  of  labour  does  not  for  long  periods  obtain  recog- 
nition, for  the  reasons  indicated  at  the  outset:  it  is  car- 
ried on   by  slaves,  or  by  serfs,  or  in  later   days   by  men 
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more  or  less  inferior  in  bodj-  or  mind.  A  etrong 
tion  in  thought  is  thns  established  :  and  tlio  natural 
nance  to  work  ie  enforced  by  the  belief  that  i^tigugiii 
it  is  a  eonfeeeion  of  a  low  nature. 

Thongh,  in  tlie  literatures  of  ancient  civilized  societies,  «■ 
find  tlie  duty  of  labouring  insisted  on,  it  seEtnis  nioi.tl_f  to  b^. 
the  duty  of  Bubject  men.  The  injunction  oontsiiicK)  ji 
Code  of  Mann — "Daily  perform  tliine  own  *pj>oiDl4^ 
nnweariedly,"  refers  by  implication  to  men  under  authoi 
"  appointed  "  work  implies  a  master.  So,  too,  accordii^ 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  (cx.\v),  the  Egyptian,  when  ijDLvtioned 
after  death,  had  to  declare — "  I  havo  not  been  idlv,"  and, 
"  I  have  not  made  delays,  or  dawdled."  Ymn\  the  phns- 
ing  of  the  last  sentence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  llie  work 
diligently  jx-rformed  was  work  coninmndcd.  Of  tlio  He- 
brews the  same  may  be  concluded.  Iteinemberinjf  tlmt, 
being  originally  pastoral,  they  long  eoiilinne<I  to  re^rtl 
the  care  of  cattle  as  relatively  honourable  (like  the  exiiiU 
ing  Arabs  among  whom,  when  the  men  are  not  nii 
tlieir  only  fit  occupation  is  herding);  wo  may  simil 
gatlicr  that  the  obligation  to  work  was  moetly  the  o)>l 
tion  imposed  on  servants  or  alave?;  slavi^s  being  tmially  the 
proper  word.  Tliough  the  third  Ooinmandnient  appit*;*  to 
masters  as  well  as  lo  servants,  yet^  even  ftuppotdng:  i1m» 
Commandments  were  indigenous,  the  fact  tliat  the  life 
was  fitill  mainly  pastoral,  implies  tlmt  the  work  spoken 
of  wa*  pastoral  work  not  mannal  lalwnr.  It  is  true  tl«l  in 
the  legend  of  Adam's  condemnation,  the  curse  of 
imimsed  on  all  his  descendants;  but  we  have,  in 
place,  good  rcaikm  for  regarding  tliis  legend  as  of  Bahrl 
origin,  and  we  liave,  in  the  second  place,  the  infermcv 
MiggeeUHJ  by  recent  reeearclies,  tlint  the  Adanii.  a  dark 
mce,  were  slaviit,  and  that  the  eating  of  the  fnrtiidden 
frnit  roservcfl  for  tlie  sojierior  race,  was  a  punii^halile  1nu»- 
{^retisiiin ;  just  as  was,  in  ancient  I'eni,  the  eating  of  rora, 
nmihirly  reserved  for  the   Ynca  class.    So  tltat 
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among  the  Hebrews  also,  tlie  duty  of  working  was  imposed 
on  inferior  men  rather  than  on  men  as  such.  In  Persian 
literature  we  do,  indeed,  meet  with  more  distinct  recognition 
of  the  virtuousness  of  labour  irrespective  of  conditions. 
Thus  it  is  said  : — "A  sower  of  seeds  is  as  great  in  the  eyes 
of  Ormusd,  as  if  he  had  given  existence  to  a  thousand 
creatures."  And  in  The  Parsees^  by  Dosabhoy  Fram  jee,  we 
read  that  "  The  Zoroastrian  is  taught  by  his  religion  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

§  171.  The  peoples  of  Europe  from  early  days  down  to 
our  own,  illustrate  this  relation  between  the  kind  of  social 
activity  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  about  labour. 

We  have  first  tlie  evidence  which  the  Greeks  furnish. 
Plato,  showing  his  feeling  towards  traders  by  saying  that 
the  legislator  passes  them  over,  while  for  agriculturists  he 
shows  such  respect  as  is  implied  by  giving  them  laws,  shows 
more  fully  in  the  Republic  how  degraded  he  holds  to  be  all 
producers  and  distributors:  comparing  them  to  the  basest 
parts  of  the  individual  nature.  Similar  is  the  belief  ex- 
pressed, and  feeling  manifested,  by  Aristotle,  who  says : — 
"  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  lives  the  life  of  a  mechanic  or 
hired  servant  to  practice  a  life  of  virtue." 

Nor  has  it  been  otherwise  further  West.  In  the  Koman 
world,  along  with  persistent  and  active  militancy,  there  went 
an  increasing  degradation  of  the  non-militant  class — slaves 
and  freedmen.  And  throughout  "the  dark  ages,"  which 
collapse  of  the  brutal  civilization  of  Rome  left  behind, 
as  well  as  throughout  those  ages  during  which  perpet- 
ually recurring  wars  at  length  established  large  and  stable 
kingdoms,  this  contempt  for  industry,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  continued ;  so  that  not  only  unskilled  labour 
and  the  skilled  labour  of  the  craftsman,  but  also  the 
intellectual  labour  of  the  educated  man,  were  treated  with 
contempt  Only  in  proportion  as  fighting  ceased  to  be  the 
exclusive  business  of  life  with  all  but  the  subject  classeB, 
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and  only  as  the  suliject  cltuwes,  fiiinnltiuiFoiii^lj'  | 
lMr<rcr,  gninefl  n  larger  isliare  in  t)ic  furtnadun  of  upinioQ 
dill  tliti  buiiounil>leut;£a  uf  indnetry  beconie  iti  gomo  muutiuv 
recognized:  any  praise  of  it  previouely  givw 
governing  claet^es,  Wiug  duo  to  tlie  coneciuuaneBH  1 
cuiiduced  to  tlicir  wulfmi), 

In  modern  <lava,  espt-cially  artioug  ourselvM  and 
Americaiie,  tiiu  iiidiistria]  part  of  isifcivty  lias  «o  grcfttljr 
outgrown  tlio  militant  jntrt,  and  has  couie  to  be  m»  ruucli 
more  o|)erative  in  forming  tlif  §entimt'nta  and  ideas  con- 
cerning indii«try,  that  tlitwc  are  ulniuet  reversed.  Thuugb 
unt^killed  labonr  is  etill  ri'gai'di.'d  witb  i^omeibtng  like 
oontenipt,  a»  implying  itiferiority  of  <M]mcity  and  of  maaal 
position;  and  tbongli  tlie  labour  of  tlie  artuan,  more 
respected  because  of  tlie  Ingiier  mental  power  it  itupliea, 
ia  little  rei^itected  bocanee  of  itA  elaes  associalJonii ;  yot 
intellectual  labour  lm§  in  recent  timea  acquired  an  honour- 
able KlattiB,  But  the  fact  chielly  to  lie  noted  ts  tliat 
along  with  tlie  advauoe  of  industrialiEm  towards  eocial 
supremacy,  tliure  lias  arisen  tbc  almost  nnivereal  fceting 
tliat  eomu  kind  of  useful  mrcnjiation  is  imperative  Con- 
demnations of  tbo  "  idle  ncli  ^  are  uow-a-days  tittered  by 
tlie  rieli  ibemselveB. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  even  fitill,  among  IIiam 
who  represt'nt  the  -im-icnt  rifftmt> — tlie  military  and  naval 
otflutTE — tlio  old  fot-ling  eiirvivcs;  witb  tho  nwnlt  tliat 
tliotte  among  tliem  who  jkisscm  tbe  Iiiglie«t  eoltiiro — the 
medical  otScens  liotli  military  and  naval,  and  tlie  vti^nocr 
otKcer» — 8r«  regarded  as  standing  on  a  lower  level  than 
tbe  rust,  and  are  treated  with  less  consideratiuQ  dy  I 
auUiorilies. 

§  173.  lliiis  AK  in  all  the  preceding  cIiaptcrB,  bo  in  1 
chapter,  wo  fwe  that  tlie  ethical  wmeeptiotw,  or  ratltt^r  tho 
[iro-otliical  concepticms,  are  delentiitie^l  by  the  fi>nii«  ••( 
Uui   eocinl   activities.     Towarda  such  activities  a 
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conspicuously  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  society, 
sentiments  of  approbation  are  called  forth,  and  conversely ; 
the  result  being  that  the  idea  of  right  comes  to  be 
associated  with  the  presence  of  them  and  wrong  with  the 
absence  of  them. 

Hence  the  general  contrast  shown  from  the  earliest 
stages  down  to  the  latest,  between  the  disgracefulness  of 
labour  in  societies  exclusively  warlike,  and  the  honourable- 
ness  of  labour  in  peaceful  societies,  or  in  societies  relatively 
peaceful.  This  contrast  is  significantly  indicated  by  the 
contrast  between  the  ceremonies  at  tlie  inauguration  of  a 
ruler.  Among  uncivilized  militant  peoples,  in  the  formal 
act  of  making  or  crowning  a  chief  or  king,  weapons  always 
figure :  here  he  is  raised  on  a  sliield  above  the  shoulders  of 
his  followers,  and  there  the  sword  is  girded  on  or  the  spear 
handed  to  him.  And  since,  in  most  cases,  relatively 
peaceful  societies  have  preserved  in  their  traditions  the 
ceremonies  used  in  their  exclusively  militant  days,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  inauguration  of  a  ruler  is  free  from 
symbols  of  this  kind.  But  one  significant  case  of  freedom 
from  them  is  supplied  by  that  tribe  in  Africa,  the  Manansas, 
already  named,  who,  driven  by  warlike  tribes  around  into 
a  hill-country,  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
who  say : — "  We  want  not  the  blood  of  the  beasts,  much 
less  do  we  thirst  for  the  blood  of  men ! "  for  among  them, 
according  to  Holub,  a  new  sovereign  receives  as  tokens, 
some  sand,  stones,  and  a  hammer,  ''symbolizing  industry 
and  labour." 

There  is  one  remaining  fact  to  be  named  and  emphasized. 
Out  of  the  pro-ethical  sentiments  which  yield  sanction  to 
industry  and  make  it  honourable,  there  eventually  emerges 
the  ethical  sentiment  proper.  This  does  not  enjoin  labour 
for  its  own  sake,  but  enjoins  it  as  implied  by  the  duty  of 
self-sustentation  instead  of  sustentation  by  others.  The 
virtue  of  work  consists  essentially  in  the  performance  of 
such    actions   as    suffice   to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining 
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self  and  dependents  ftnd  dlGcharging  Bocial  duties;  wliilc 
die  di^racefnlnese  of  idlenees  essentialljr*  coiuuts  in  thv 
taking  from  tlie  common  stock  the  means  of  living,  while 
doing  nothing  either  to  add  to  it  or  otherwise  to  furthvr 
iiicu's  Lappine^e. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TEMPERANCE. 

§  173.  Such  etlxical,  or  ratlier  pro-ethical,  sentiinents  as 
attach  to  temperance,  have  primarily,  like  sundry  of  the 
associated  pro-ethical  sentiments,  religious  origins.  As 
shown  in  The  Principles  of  Sociology^  %  140,  the  bearing  of 
hunger  l)ecomes  in  many  cases  a  virtue,  l^ecause  it  is  a 
sequence  of  leaving  food  for  the  ancestor,  and,  at  a  later 
stage,  sacrificing  food  to  the  god.  Where  food  is  not 
abundant,  relinquishments  of  it  involve  either  absolute 
fastings  or  stinted  meals;  and  hence  there  arises  an 
association  in  thought  between  moderation  in  eating  and  a 
subordination  which  is  either  religious  or  quasi-religious. 

Possibly  in  some  cases  a  kindred  restraint  is  put  on  the 
drinking  of  liquors  which  are  used  as  libations,  since  the 
quantities  required  for  these  also,  restrict  the  quantities 
remaining  for  the  sacrificers.  If,  as  often  happens,  there  is 
at  every  meal  a  throwing  aside  of  drink,  as  well  as  food, 
for  the  invisible  beings  around,  it  tends  to  become  an 
implication  that  one  who  exceeds  so  far  as  to  become 
intoxicated,  has  disregarded  these  invisible  beings,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  blamed.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  other  ideas  sometimes  lead  to  contrary 
beliefs  and  sentiments;  but  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
from  this  cause  have  originated  the  divine  reprobation 
which  is  in  some  cases  alleged. 

Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written,  I  have  found 
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clear  proof  tliat  tlie  Guspicion  tliey  expre«<e  is  veil  torn 
From  a  people  anioug  whom  ancestor-woreliip,  i 
liubitual  eacrifieiiig  to  Hncestors,  have  bt-on  tliroi 
known  ages  zualonsly  i«rrie<]  on,  wo  gt-l  widi'^m 
moderation  iu  bolli  food  and  drink,  jiUfJicii  cv«i  i 
asceticism,  is  a  conwrjtience  of  regard  for  the  dtnd, . 
wliom  oblations  aro  confctantlj-  made.  Said  Confacias:-^ 
"  He  who  aims  to  be  a  man  of  complete  virtue,  in  lua  fo<"d 
does  not  seek  to  gratify  liie  Bpix^'tite."  llvrv  we  tiavu  (lis 
virtne  enunciated  apart  from  its  cans<.^  But  Confnriua 
also  said: — "I  can  tind  no  Haw  in  tlie  cliaraclcr  of  Vn. 
He  used  lumsclf  coareu  food  and  drink,  but  difiila^L-d  Ute 
utmost  tilial  piety  towards  Uio  spirits.  iJis  ordinary  | 
nients  were  ])oor,  bnt  he  displayed  tbe  ntmoet  v1<>gmiM 
bis  gacriticial  cap  and  apron."  II«rc  we  have  tiie  riil 
presented  iu  connexion  uitli  religions  duty :  tlie  Uet  being 
the  cause,  tlie  Urst  tlie  conscqtience. 

Considered  apart  from  euppowd  religiomt  mnctinn,  the 
virtne  of  temperance  van  of  course  Iie\e  no  oUicr  mnctioo 
than  utility,  ae  dctennined  hy  experience.  The  oliMjm.'d 
l>eneficinl  effects  of  moderation  and  the  oliserved  drtrtmvnttl 
ei^ecta  nf  exoces,  form  tliu  hnnce  for  jiulgmcuta^  uhI  I 
accompanying  feelings. 

Rational  ideas  conceniinj];  ttrnpcmnce — especially  temp 
anee  in  food — cannot  be  formed  until  we  have  glanced  nt 
tho#e  ^'arialionf'  in  tlie  pliysiolojrical  n>(]niremeuts,  enUuk-i) 
Tariatioiie  in  surrounding  circumstances. 

^74.  What  wonld  amon^  ourselves   be   cnndennicd  j 

■ting   gluttony,  is,  under    tltc    conditions    to    whi 

'  crrtain  ract-g  of  men  are  expi»*ed,  <jnite  nonnul  and  indeed 

\  nwetmvy.      ^Vhere   (he   habilat   is  such  as  at  oi»e  time  to 

in|)ply  very  little  food  and  at  another  time  food  in  g 

abundance,  survival    depends    on    tlie   ability    to 

immense    (|U»nlities    when    llio    opportiinitiea    tm 

[  good  instaDce  is  furniehcd  by*  Sir  Ueorge  (ircy't  i 
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of  the  orgies  which  follow  the  stranding  of  a  whale  in 
Australia. 

**  By  and  bye  other  natives  came  gaily  trooping  in  from  all  quarters :  by 
night  they  dance  and  sing,  and  by  day  they  eat  and  sleep,  and  for  days  this 
revelry  continues  unchecked,  until  they  at  last  fairly  eat  their  way  into  the 
whale,  and  you  sec  them  climbing  in  and  about  the  stinking  carcase  choosing 
tit-bits  .  .  .  they  remain  by  the  carcase  for  many  days,  rubbed  from  head  to 
foot  with  stinking  blubber,  gorged  to  repletion  wtth  putrid  meat  .  .  .  When 
they  at  last  quit  their  feast,  they  carry  off  as  much  as  they  can  stagger  under." 

Living  as  the  Australians  do  in  a  barren  country,  and  often 
half  starved,  those  of  their  number  who  could  not  fully 
utilize  an  occasion  like  this  would  be  the  first  to  die 
during  times  of  famine.  Proof  that  this  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation, is  furnished  by  Christison's  account  of  a  tribe  of 
central  Queensland.  They  are  great  eaters  "  only  at  first ; 
but  when  they  have  become  used  to  rations  and  regular 
meals,  including  bread  or  damper,  they  are  very  moderate 
eaters,  perhaps  more  moderate  than  Europeans." 

In  other  cases  what  seems  to  us  extreme  and  almost 
incredible  excess,  is  due  to  the  physiological  necessity  for 
producing  heat  in  climates  where  the  loss  of  heat  is  very 
great.     Hence  the  explanation  of  the  following  story. 

**  From  Kooilittiuk  I  learnt  a  new  Eskiroaux  luxury :  he  had  eaten  until  he 
was  drunk,  and  every  moment  fell  asleep,  with  a  flushed  and  burning  face, 
and  his  mouth  open :  by  his  side  sat  Amalooa[his  wife],  who  was  attending 
her  cooking  pot,  and  at  short  intervals  awakened  her  spouse,  in  order  to  cram 
as  much  as  was  possible  of  a  large  piece  of  half-boiled  flesh  into  his  mouth, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  forefinger,  and  having  filled  it  quite  full,  cut  off 
the  morsel  close  to  his  lips.  This  he  slowly  chewed,  and  as  soon  as  a  small 
vacancy  became  i>erceptible.  this  was  filled  again  by  a  lump  of  raw  blubber. 
During  this  operation  the  happy  man  movetl  no  part  of  him  but  his  jaws, 
not  even  of>ening  his  eyes ;  but  his  extreme  satisfaction  was  occasionally 
shown  by  a  most  expressive  grunt,  whenever  he  enjoyed  sufficient  room  for 
the  passage  of  sound." 

Another   case,  equally  astonishing,  comes  from   Northern 

Asia.     Mr.  Cochrane  says : — 

The  Yakuti  and  Tongousi  are  great  gluttons.  **  I  gave  the  child  [a  boy 
aliout  five  years  old]  a  candle  made  of  the  most  impure  tallow,  a  second, 
and  a  third, — and  all  were  devoured  with  avidity.  The  steersman  then  gave 
him  several  pounds  of  sour  frozen  butter;  this  also  he  immediately  consumed; 
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Uutly.alarge  pieccofydloiTiKMii:  all  went  IhoMiiMmaii  .  . 
is  nulhiiig  in  Ihv  wnf  of  llfih  ur  iiiiwl.  truia  whatvvcr  sniinBl,  huirt'Verpl 
or  unwhnlemnui,  but  ihevwill  devour  with  impunit;,  and  IboqiianUt 
varies  Iron)  whnt  they  have,  to  what  they  tan  gfU     1  bavo  n-poalodj 
a  Yakut  or  a  Toiiguuse  devtitu  forty  pouuds  ot  uieat  in  a  day." 
The    following    testimony    of  Capt  "Wmngoll   eliowB 
piiy Biological  reaultB  uf  tliie  vtioniioiis  coiisniiiption. 

"Eren  inSlberin,  the  Jakuti  arc  called  iran-mrn,  and  I  suppose  lhattb«N 
an*  not  anj*  uther  people  in  the  world  who  nndam  onldand  hunger  a>  ihry 
do.  I  hare  s(«ii  thiMH  frequently  in  the  m<rvn  oold  uf  Ihb  couiitry.  and 
whrn  the  fire  had  long  bcvn  Extinguish«I.  and  tbe  light  jackri  had  vUppol 
off  th0ir  thouldrrs,  sleeping  quietly. onm pi rtnly  cxpoeni  Ui  the  bcarenx,  wilh 
loan.'ely  any  i-lothiugon,  and  tlicirbodlMcoTenxI  wltha  thick  txiatot  rime." 
And  now  observe  tlie  ri'iiuirkHlile  hikI  si^riiiticHiil  fact  tluU 
where  fiurvivnl  primarily  dtf[>eiK]»  on  thti>  aliility  to  e«I  and 
digest  cnormou:^  qiiantititis  of  food,  ihia  ability  acqnireA  wi 
otiiical  or  pro^thical  sanction.  According  to  Ermsa,  s 
Yaknt  adage  says  :^"  To  eat  mucli  meat  and  to  grow  f&t 
upon  it,  i«  the  liigbest  defctiny  of  men."' 

%  175.  Pattsiiig  frani  tliiB  extrcnic  instance  of  tlic  way  in 
whieh  the  neceasities  of  life  generate  corresponding  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  coming  to  the  ordinary  mmm 
meeting  ns  in  tempcrati!  and  tropical  climatce,  whore  MMiie- 
tliing  like  an  trtliiuil  mnction,  H6  wo  onlinarily  andcrBtaiid 
it,  cotnM  into  play ;  wo  find  no  connexions  between  lcin> 
perancc  in  fund  utnl  oilier  tnkits,  unle§s  it  bo  a  general  am>- 
(riatiou  of  gluttony  with  tU-gnuhition. 

Kven  ttiiii  qiialitietl  geni-mli/Alion  may  be  bt-M  dontitfnl. 
Cook  ile«cribed  the  Tahitiaiiii  a«  each  oone>umiti^  a  "pn>- 
digioTu"  qnantity  of  food.  Vet  they  were  pbyHcally  a 
fine  race,  intellectiuilly  superior  to  many,  awl,  lliuugh 
licuntioue,  were  described  by  him  aa  having  snndry  cfaanio- 
lvri«tjcs  to  l>c  ndmirod.  T'onversely,  the  Arabs  are  relo- 
Uvely  atwtt;mionN  in  Wth  food  and  drink.  Ilut  whi 
ibeir  eosttal  relationH  they  arc  abntit  ao  low  an  llie  Tal 
sineu  tbvy  an;  i^oiilintiiUly  changing  wivni,  and 
tl)em««Ive» — "  Dugn    are    Ix-tti-r    than   wc    an',''   the 
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little  to  be  admired  in  any  respect :  being  fanadcally 
revengeful  and  regai-ding  skilful  robbery  as  a  qualification 
for  marriage. 

At  tbe  same  time  that  tlie  uncivilized  at  large  present 
no  definite  relations  between  temperance  or  intemperance 
in  food  and  their  other  traits,  they  display  little  or  no  senti- 
ment in  respect  of  one  or  the  other  which  can  be  called 
ethical.  Save  in  the  above  remarkable  proverb  quoted  from 
the  Yakuts,  opinion  on  this  matter  has  not  taken  shape 
among  them. 

In  some  ancient  semi-civilized  societies,  however,  there 
had  arisen  the  consciousness  that  excess  in  food  is  wrong. 
In  the  Code  of  Manu  it  is  written  : — 

'•  For  gluttony  is  haUfui,  injures  health. 
May  lead  to  death,  and  surely  bars  the  road 
To  holy  merit  and  celestial  bliss." 
The   fact   that   in    parts    of   tlie  Mahabharata   "  heavenly 
blessedness  "  is  described  as  vi^ithoQt  any  kind  of  "  sensual 
gratification,"  implies  reprol>ation  of  excess  in  eating.     This 
is  of  course  implied  also  in  the  ascetic  life  on  which  the 
Indian  sages  insisted.    The  Hebrews,  too,  displayed  this  cou- 
scionsness  :  there  was  occasional  advocacy  of  abstemiousness, 
as  shown  in  the  proverb : — 

"  Bp  not  among  wine  bibbers :  among  riotona  eaters  of  flesh :  for  the 
dniTlknnl  and  the  gtiilton  shall  come  Ut  poverty ;  and  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags."     {Prov.  iiiii,  20-1.) 

By  the  Egyptians  ghitfony  was  recognized  as  a  vice,  bat  was 
nevertheless  deliberately  pmctised.  On  the  one  hand,  excess 
in  fond  was  set  down  among  the  forty-two  chief  sins  of  the 
Egyptians,  while  on  the  other  hand — 

At  their  "  banquets  the  Egrptians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  moderate 
Herodotus  telU  us  (ii.  '78)lhat  a  small  wooden  imape  of  a  mummy  was 
carried  round  at  their  entertainments  with  the  cxhortinn. '  Look  on  this, 
drink  and  tie  merry.  When  dead,  thou  wilt  be  as  this  is!'  This  admoni- 
tion was  not  without  its  results.  In  the  pictures  on  monuments  we  find 
not  only  men,  but  women,  throwing  ap  the  surfeit  of  food  and  Tine." 
But  the  general  aspect  of  the  evidence  seems  to  imply  that 
with  the  rise  of  settled  societies,  and  with  the  generalizing 
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of  experiences,  there  arow   a  utilitarian  condemoatioi 
excess  in  foud. 

§  176.  Excess  in  rjriuking  is  a  phnuc  vliich,  tbongh 
applicable  to  drinking  of  nnfennented  liqiiore  iu  iiijarions 
qnantitics,  yet  pmclically  applies  to  liquors  which  are  either 
fermented,  and  therefore  intoxicating,  or  arc  otherwice 
intoxicating.  Opinion  concerning  tliv  taking  of  tiiem  in 
determined  mainly  by  recognition  of  the  effiMrts  they  pro- 
duce —  regarded  here  with,  approbntiou  and  there  with 
reprobation. 

It  is  a  mietakc  to  suppose  that  the  etate  of  intoxicadon 
is  everywhere  condemned.  Whetlier  produced  by  alcohol 
or  by  otlier  agent,  it  haa  been  in  early  times  lauded,  and 
Btiil  is  BO  in  eonte  places.  An  interpretation  is  suggeued 
by  tiie  remark  of  an  Arafnni,  who,  when  Iwlief  in  the 
ChriMian  God  waa  commended  to  liim,  and  he  was  told 
that  tioil  ia  everywhere  ])reseut,  iMiid :— "  Then  this  God 
is  certainly  in  your  arrack,  for  I  never  fcul  happier  thati 
when  I  have  drnnk  plenty  of  it."  The  idea  thus  implied 
was  distinctly  and  perpetually  exprewted  by  llie  ancient 
Imlinus  in  their  praises  of  soma-drinking.  Tlie  god  Kotna 
waii  Mippoflcd  to  be  present  in  the  juice  of  the  plant  called 
soma;  intoxication  resultt-d  from  being  |WSM«Md  by  htm ; 
and  tliG  exalted  state  detiircd.  prodnced,  and  gloriiHl  in,  was  a 
slate  of  religious  l^let^iierlneiifl:  the  gods  themselves  bein^ 
snppoKcd  to  lx>  thus  inspired  by  the  god  Soma.  Ssts  Uax 
MUlIer:— 

Msrinkjntsinch  "Nulslr  of  inloxit«linn  m  mu  mil  Inoompaiible  with 
the  chmctcr  or  Ibr  anclFnt  (.i^rlx.  .  .  .  W«  harp  no  poctInU  word  lo  rl- 
prsM  s  liiicb  Dtalv  of  mrntiil  ricilrmrnt  pnxlnml  hx  drinkfiif;  lb»  Intaxi* 
eating  jniro  of  ihn  Soma  nr  nilirr  plonln.  which  hw  not  Mtnclhinfc  <^ipr»> 
brtous  mtied  up  with  It,  wSIIp  in  aitoivnt  titnm  ihitt  MM*  of  cxduamt 
«*•  MUbmlnl  IU  m  blmliig  of  I  lie  fro<b,  aa  oot  unwurlfajr  of  the  gods 
thamwlrt*.  nar  u  s  kUto  in  which  both  tb«  wurtor  and  Uw  po«t  woald 
perform  thrir  bl|thnt  u-hivvrnitjilB." 

So,    too,   by    the   Grci'ks    it   was    bulievpf)    that   tha 
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Dionysus  was  present  in  wine,  and  that  "the  Baccliic 
excitement,"  with  its  accompanying  prophetic  power,  was 
due  to  possession  by  him.  Hence  there  arose  a  religious 
sanction  for  drunkenness,  as  shown  in  the  orgies.  Nor 
are  we  without  cases  in  our  own  times.  The  Dahomans, 
according  to  Burton,  deem  it  a  "duty  to  the  gods  to  be 
drimk ; "  and  the  Ainos  sanctify  their  intoxication  under 
"  the  fiction  of  '  drinking  to  the  gods : '  "  "  the  more  sake 
the  Ainos  drink  the  more  devout  they  are,  and  the  better 
pleased  are  the  gods."  Kindred  ideas  and  sentiments  exist 
in  Polynesia,  in  copnection  with  the  taking  of  the  intoxi- 
cating ava,  kava^  or  yaqona.  In  Fiji  the  preparation  and 
drinking  are  accompanied  by  prayers  to  the  goJs  and 
chants,  and  participation  in  the  ceremonies  is  regarded  as 
honourable. 

Evidently  then,  drunkenness,  instead  of  having  in  all  cases 
religious  condemnation,  has  in  some  cases  religious  sanction ; 
and  thus  comes  to  have  a  pro-ethical  sentiment  justifyiig  it. 
This  is  very  well  shown  by  the  Ainos,  who  refuse  to  associate 
with  those  who  will  not  drink. 

§  177.  Either  with  or  without  this  kind  of  sanction,  intem- 
perance, under  one  or  other  form,  is  widely  spread  among 
the  inferior  races. 

Of  the  Kalmucks,  Pallas  tells  us  that  they  are  intem- 
perate in  eating  and  drinking  when  they  have  the  chance. 
"  The  festivities  of  the  Khonds,"  says  Campbell,  "  usually 
terminate  in  universal  drunkenness."  Brett  writes  that 
the  drunkenness  of  the  natives  of  Guiana  takes  the  shape 
of  "fearful  excess  at  intervals."  And  we  read  of  the 
existing  Guatemalans  that  "  the  greatest  happiness  of 
these  people  consists  in  drunkenness,  produced  by  the 
excessive  use  of  .  .  .  chicha."  These  last  testimonies 
respecting  American  peoples  at  tlie  present  day,  recall 
kindred  testimonies  respecting  ancient  American  peoples. 
Garcilasso  says  of  the  Peruvians : — "  They  brought  liquor 
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in  great  qiiatitity,  for  lliie  was  one  of  the  moet  pr 
vices  among  tlie  Indians."  Of  tlic  YiicalAiief«,  Landa  mra: 
— "  The  ItitJiaiifi  wore  very  dctmufheti,  and  often  gut 
drunk ; "  "  the  wonicii  got  intoxicated  at  tlie  tKUii]neu, 
but  by  tlieraselvea."  Aud  Salisgim  writes  of  th«  Hexicwia 
tliat— 

■•  They  said  that  tlie  bad  effwU  of  drunkeiinees  were  pfwluo«l  by  cMe  ol 
the  gods  of  wine,  llvtici?  it  np])eani  thai  Uiey  did  not  ooDsitler  aa  a  nn 
what  they  hod  done  wlijlo  brtnt;  drunk." 

But  iut«in])orAiico  is  by  uo  means  universal  ainong  tbe 
uncivilized  and  »enii-civi]izetl :  sobriety  being  ehovm  by  some 
of  tlie  utterly  primitive  aa  well  as  by  eoiiic  of  ^lo  conaidcr- 
nbly  advanced.  Of  the  YedduliB  wu  read: — "They  do  not 
emuke,  uiid  are  very  leinperate,  drinking  water  only."  8«ji 
Canipbi'll: — 

"  Fond  of  fiTinentcd  aiiil  spirituoos  liqaon,  lUo  Lc|>ctus  are  nevM 
not  given  to  drunkennrs?." 

Of  tlie  Snniatran  of  the  interior,  only  partially 
contact  with  the  MaJaye,  Marsden  tells  ns  : — "  He  is 
ate  and  sober,  bein;^  ei^nally  abBtemioue  in  meat  and  driDk.** 
Africa,  too,  ttuppliea  instances, 

"The  Foolu  and   ilandintpi*  wry   strictly  abstain    ft« 
liqnon,  BDil   from  apirit^  whicK  thpy  hold  In  aiirh  abhnnvDce, 
■in)cli>  druji  vrvn  to  TkII  upuTi  a  ulran  gtrrnvnt,  il  would  b« 
to  wear  until  w»?hod." 
And  Waitz  makes  the  (jeiieral  remark  that — 

■'  Eiee|'t  whew  Ihcy  h«vn  had  much  Intnreourw  with  vhit«B  th«  Vtfnm 
oanDOt  bt  antiSMl  uf  being  KjNiciallj  adillctctl  U>  intoiiualiug  lltinonh' 

This  last  Httttemctit,  reminding  us  of  the  demoralization 
which  Eiirupuans  everywhere  produce  in  llie  native  noes 
whom  tliey  pretend  to  eiviliie,  and  reminding  ua  mora 
csjiecJally  of  the  diMstroua  effects  which  follow  the  supply- 
ing iif  tliem  with  whisky  or  rnm,  shows  liow  eantiiias  we 
umht  Ite  in  our  inferences  respecting  the  rvlaltuns  betweea 
drinking  habits  and  social  etatc«.  It  is  clear  that  in  mam 
ca«e»,  a»  in  that  of  the  VedduliH,  M>briety  may  rcfult  from 
lack  of  inioxieani>,  and  ilmi  in  other  cases  insobriety  doea 
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not  naturally  belong  to  the  type  or  the  tribe,  but  has  been 
imported. 

§  178.  Perhaps  among  European  peoples,  with  their  long 
histories,  we  may  with  most  chance  of  success  seek  for  such 
relation  as  exists  between  sobriety  and  social  conditions. 
This  relation  seems  but  indefinite  at  best. 

Brutal  as  was  their  social  system,  the  Spartans  were 
ascetic  in  their  regimen ;  and  remembering  the  lessons 
which  drunken  helots  were  made  to  inculcate,  it  is  clear 
that  originally  the  Spartans  reprobated  drunkenness  and 
were  ordinarily  sober.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  much 
more,  civilized  as  they  were  in  their  social  state,  and  far 
superior  in  culture,  were  by  no  means  so  sober.  Some 
scanty  testimonies  imply  that  among  the  European  peoples 
who  at  that  time  were  socially  organized  in  but  low  degrees, 
excesses  in  drinking  were  frequent.  Of  the  early  Gauls 
Diodorus  says : — "  They  are  so  exceedingly  given  to  wine, 
that  they  guzzle  it  down  as  soon  as  it  is  imported  by 
the  merchant."  And  describing  the  primitive  Germans, 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  "  to  pass  an  entire  day  and  night  in 
drinking  disgraces  no  one."  Of  course  not  much  has  come 
down  to  us  respecting  men's  drinking  habits  during  "the 
dark  ages;"  but  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  may  be 
inferred  from  such  indications  as  we  have.  One  of  the 
excesses  occurring  in  the  Merovingian  period  was  that 
Bishop  Eonius  fell  down  drunk  at  mass ;  and  we  are  told  of 
Charlemagne  that  he  was  temperate :  the  implication  being 
that  temperance  was  something  exceptional.  Of  France  it 
may  be  remarked  that  even  when  intoxication  was  not  pro- 
duced, wine  was  taken  in  great  excess  during  many  later 
centuries.  Montaigne,  while  saying  that  drunkenness  was 
less  than  when  he  was  a  boy,  tells  us  tliat : — 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  lord  of  my  time  .  .  .  who  without  setting  himself 
to't,  and  after  his  ordinary  rate  of  dnnking  at  meals,  swallowed  down  not 
much  less  than  five  quarts  of  wine." 
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Evidently,  from  the  days  of  Montaigne  down  to  th( 
tlie  modem  French,  the  iimjnrirT  of  wliom  water  tlieir 
ordinary  weak  wine,  the  decrease  of  iiilera|>eraiioe  luu  btfcn 
marked.  And  among  outh^Ivcb  there  h&s  talcea  ploco, 
though  witli  much  irregularity,  h  kindred  otintigc.  From 
old  English  and  Dunish  times,  when  tliero  was  drunkcutucM 
among  monks  aa  welt  as  others,  down  tltrougti  thv  times 
of  the  Normans,  who  eoon  became  as  inteuperato  as  tJiuse 
they  had  subjugated,  and  down  through  eubscqaent  cen- 
turies, the  escesBca  in  drinks  of  tlie  lee«  potent  kinds 
were  great  and  general.  At  tlie  begiii!ii»g  of  lti«  last 
century,  when  the  consumption  of  spirits  inereooed  grvatljr, 
rising  to  nearly  a  gallon  per  head  of  the  population 
Aimnally,  and  producing  scenes  such  as  Hogarth  depicted 
in  his  "  Gin  Lane,"  there  canio  the  ri'medial  Gin  Act ; 
which,  however,  was  soon  repealed  after  liAving  done 
miBcliief.  Then  during  the  rest  of  the  centnry.  while 
"drunkeuness  was  the  common  vice  of  the  middle  and 
lower  orders,"  wealthier  people  indulged  m  largely  in  wine 
for  tlkcir  entertainments,  as  not  mifreqaeully  to  impo^'crish 
themeelvea. 

g  179.  Evidently  the  rehitione  between  drinking  habits 
and  kinds  of  ftoeiul  life  are  obscure.  Wc  cannot,  as  the 
teetotalers  would  Uke,  a«aert  a  regular  proportion  between 
temperance  and  civilisation,  or  between  intemjierance  and 
moral  degntdution  at  largo.  Buys  Surgeoo-ficii.  Balfour 
—  "Half  of  tlio  A^altc  raccjs — Arab,  Persian,  Uinda, 
Burman,  Malay,  SianieM*  ...  are  «b«tlnent8 ;  *'  anil  ytt 
nn  one  will  cunti^ml  that,  either  in  aocial  typo  or  locial 
coudact,  tlieso  races  arc  sn^terior  to  the  races  uf  Europe 
who  are  anything  bat  al)stinent«.  Wiihin  Eon»pe  itself 
difTorenc4«  teach  us  the  mnic  lewon.  Sober  Turkey  is  not 
au  high  in  iti;  kocIuI  life  iii>  whinky-ilrinking  Seotlnnd.  Nnr, 
on  etiii>|iaring  Italy  and  Ovrmany,  do  we  sec  tliat  along 
witli  tlie  contrast  between  tlio  small  potations  of  the  OQ^ 
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and  the  great  potations  of  the  otlier,  tliere  goes  contrast 
between  their  moral  states  of  the  kind  that  might  be 
looked  for.  Putting  on  the  one  hand  the  Bedouin,  who, 
habitual  robber  as  he  is  and  displaying  numerous  vices, 
nevertheless  drinks  no  fermented  liquors,  and  cries  "Fie 
upon  thee,  drunkard  ! "  and  on  the  other  hand  the  clever 
English  artisan,  who  occasionally  drinks  to  excess  (and  the 
clever  ones  are  most  apt  to  do  this)  but  who  is  often  a  good 
fellow  in  other  respects,  we  do  not  find  any  clear  association 
between  temperance  and  rectitude. 

Some  relation  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  drunkenness  and  general  wretchedness.  Where 
the  life  is  miserable  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  drink, 
partly  to  get  what  little  momentary  pleasure  may  be  had, 
and  partly  to  shut  out  unhappy  thoughts  about  the  future. 
But  if  we  recall  the  drunkenness  which  prevailed  among 
our  upper  classes  in  tlie  last  century,  we  cannot  say  that 
wretchedness,  or  at  any  rate  physical  wretchedness,  was 
its  excuse.  Ennui^  too,  seems  often  an  assignable  cause, 
and  may  have  produced  the  prevailing  inebriety  throughout 
Europe  in  early  days,  when  there  was  diflSculty  in  passing 
the  time  not  occupied  in  fighting  or  hunting.  Yet  we  find 
various  peoples  whose  lives  are  monotonous  enough,  but  who 
do  not  drink.  Manifestly  various  influences  co-operate ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  results  of  them  are  too  irregular  to  be 
generalized. 

§  180.  But  we  are  chiefly  concerned  vrith  temperance  and 
intemperance  as  ethically  regarded.  That  intemperance, 
whether  in  food  or  drink,  is  condemned  by  the  ethical 
sentiment  proper,  which  refers,  not  to  the  extrinsic  but  to 
the  intrinsic  effects,  as  injurious  alike  to  body  and  mind, 
goes  without  saying.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  pro- 
ethical  sentiment.  We  have  many  cases  showing  that  there 
comes  either  approbation  or  reprobation  of  intemperance, 
according  to  the  religious  ideas  and  social  habits. 
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Already  wc  have  seen  rliat  iiitoxicAtiun  ma,v  l>o  satic 
hy  certain  theological  beliefs;  and  licru  we  havo  tu  unto 
tliat  prevailing  owees  iu  drinking,  and  the  cnrrem  opiiiioD 
which  grows  up  along  with  it.  nmy  rveiilt  in  a  social  »ancdoR. 
Om-  iif  thtj  nncivilised  races  shows  us  that  a  habit  of  taking; 
a  toxic  agent  may,  where  it  is  general,  generate  fur  itielf 
not  only  a  jUHtiKcation  but  fiometliing  tuore.  Saya  VtU 
the  Kafcias:*— 

"  In  llio  |>C(>|il«  perhaps  llio  tint  thing  that  vtrUic*  a  atnngrr.  i* 
ntnitiD  odtlit^tiuu  to  chewing  iMtwn.  anil  Ibcir  otter  ditrrganl  of  Ihr  tnMM 
which  Its  use  Imrin  on  Ihdr  tn-lh  mi<1  lip*.  1im1o«h]  ihej  pni]»  UwnuM>Iraa 
OD  tliiti,  myloe  that '  Dvgt  ftiid  [icDgaicm  UavB  wliilo  trrtb.' " 

In  records  of  ancient  civiliM>d  races  wc  find  ovidenpo  of 
a  kindred  pride  in  excc>«se«.  Ajwirt  from  ita  rcligiutu 
(unction,  the  drunken  elevation  which  foUow«<I  Bonia- 
drinking  was  gloried  in  hy  tlie  Indian  ri«/ii ;  andanicnj^s 
neighbouring  p«?0|ilo,  alcohotio  excess  whs  hy  »ome  ihongltt 
tlie  reverse  of  dii^graeeful,  aa  witncGa  tiie  epitaph  of  Dwil 
Hystaepes,  saying  that  ho  was  a  great  coniiaeror 
great  drinker,  and  as  witness  the  M-lf-cotumc^ndatioa 
Cyrus,  who  "  in  liis  epistle  tti  the  8|iarlans  myv,  tidit 
many  other  things  he  was  more  lit  than  liis  brother  to  bo 
ft  king,  and  chiefly  Itecause  he  conid  licar  &hnndar>c«  of 
wine."  Itnt  modern  Knropci  hiu  yielded  the  cle^n»t  |inH>f« 
that  prevailing  inebriety  may  generate  a  sentiment  which 
justifies  inehriely.  The  drinking  usages  in  Germany  in 
past  times,  and  down  to  the  present  time  among  students, 
show  llial  along  with  an  inordinate  desire  for  fvrtnenlud 
liquor,  and  the  »'areely  credible  ability  to  al>wrb  It,  tbora 
had  grown  up  a  contempt  for  those  who  fell  mttrh 
the  average  drinking  oapacitr,  and  a  glory  m  lieingal 
drink  the  lai^est  quantity  in  tlic  shortest  tinia  Ai 
onnwlveii.  Imo,  in  the  laM  centnrj-,  kindred  ideu  and 
ilig"  prevailed.  The  Raying  that — "  It  in  a  jxior  heart  tliat 
never  nfjoiees"  wa«  used  as  n  justification  for  eicewi.  The 
taking  of  salt  to  prodneo  ihirt't,  the  use  of  wiiie-glasEM 
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would  not  stand,  and  tlie  exhortation  "  No  heel-tape," 
dearly  showed  the  dieapproval  of  moderation  which  went 
along  with  applause  for  the  "  three-bottle "  man.  There 
are  some  still  living  who  have  taken  part  in  orgies  at  which 
after  locking  the  door  and  placing  a  number  of  bottles  of 
wine  on  the  sideboard,  tlie  host  announced  that  they  had  to 
be  emptied  before  rising :  tlie  refusal  to  take  the  required 
share  causing  reprobation.* 

But  while,  in  past  generations,  there  was  thus  a  certain 
pro-ctliical  sentiment  upholding  intemperance,  in  our  own 
generation  temperance  is  upheld  both  by  the  ethical  senti- 
ment, and  by  a  pro-ethical  sentiment.  Not  only  is  drinking 
to  excess  universallyreprobated,  and  to  liave  been  intoxicated 
even  once  leaves  a  stain  on  a  man's  reputation,  but  we  have 
now  a  large  class  by  whom  even  moderate  drinking  is  con- 
demned. While  in  America  waf«r  is  the  universal  beverage 
at  meals  and  the  taking  of  wine  is  regarded  as  scarcely  rw- 
spectablc. 

*  The  late  Mr.  J.oha  Ball,  F.B.B.,  btougbt  up  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Belfast,  va^,  when  young,  though  nominally  a  Catholic,  intimnte  with  a 
wealthy  family  of  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  which  was  an  old  gentleman 
looked  up  to  with  reverence  by  his  descenilaDts.  Mr.  Ball  told  me  that 
this  patriarch  took  a  fancy  to  him ;  and  one  day,  when  leaving  the  room 
after  dinner,  led  him  aside  and  patting  hira  on  the  shoalder  said—"  My 
good  youug  triend,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  wine.  You  don't 
drink  enough.  Now  take  my  advice — make  your  head  while  you  are 
young,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  drlok  like  a  genUemaii  all  your  lite." 


CHAPTER  Xm, 


§  Ifl.  Before  we  can  undi-Tstttiid  fully  Uie  ethical  aspecto 
of  chastity,  we  iiiiiflt  study  its  biological  and  eociotn^icn] 
earictioiis.  ('oiiducivcncBS  to  welfare,  individual  or  sucial 
or  both,  being  the  idtimato  criterion  of  evolutionary  ctliica, 
tlie  demand  for  chastity  has  to  bo  sought  in  its  effects  undtir 
given  fundi tiurie. 

Among  nion,  as  among  inferior  creatures,  the  nc>eds  of 
the  species  detenniiie  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  theae 
or  those  sexual  relatione;  for  sextul  relations  lui  fa  von  ruble 
to  tlie  rearing  of  offspring,  iu  respect  eitlier  of  number  or 
quality,  mnrt  tend  towards  di-gradntion  and  extinction.  Tho 
fact  tliat  some  animals  arc  polygamous  while  others  ara 
monogamous  is  thus  to  be  «xplained.  In  Part  III  nf  3%a 
PritwipU*  of  Sociolc^tf,  treating  of  "  Domestic  Institntiuns," 
it  was  shown  that  the  relation  U'tWM-n  the  wxrs  is  liable 
to  be  determined  into  tliio  or  tliat  fonn  by  cnrironing 
conditions;  and  that  certain  inferior  form*  of  the  relntioQ 
appear,  under  sonie  conditions,  to  become  necessary :  noD- 
adoption  of  tliouj  tteing  fatal  to  the  society.  A  nataral 
connexion  was  found  to  exist  between  polygamy  and  a  life 
of  perpetual  hostilitieti,  entailing  great  dcfftniction  of  mm; 
»lnce  of  tnbe«  which  mutually  slaughter  tlieir  men.  the  odb 
which,  being  monogamons,  leaves  many  women  unmarried 
and  childless,  must  fail  to  maintain  its  population  in  (aoe 
of  the  one  which,  lieing  |M>lygamous,  utilizes  all  its  women 
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as  motliera.  (§  307).  We  saw,  too,  that  in  Eome  caeee, 
especially  in  Thiljet,  polyandry  appears  more  condncive  to 
social  welfare  tlian  any  other  relation  of  tlie  sexee.  It 
receives  approval  from  travellers,  and  even  a  Moravian 
missionary  defends  it :  the  missionary  holding  that  "  super- 
abundant population,  in  an  unfertile  country,  must  be  a  great 
calamity,  and  produce  'eternal  warfare  or  eternal  want.'" 
(§  301.) 

These  inferior  forms  of  marriage  are  not  consistent  witli 
that  conception  of  chastity  which  accompanies  the  settled 
monogamy  of  advanced  societies.  As  we  understand  it, 
the  word  connotes  either  the  absence  of  any  "sexual  relation, 
or  the  permanent  sexual  relation  of  one  man  with  one 
woman.  But  we  must  not  extend  this  higher  conception  of 
chastity  to  these  lower  societies.  We  must  not  assume  that 
there  exists  in  them  any  such  ethical  reprobation  of  these 
less-restricted  relations  as  they  excite  in  us.  To  see  this 
clearly  we  must  glance  at  the  facts. 

§  182.  Already  in  §  120  I  have  given  sundry  illustrations 
of  the  truth,  startling  to  those  whose  education  has  left 
them  ignorant  of  multiform  humanity,  that  the  institution 
of  polygamy  is  in  various  places  morally  approved,  while  the 
opposite  institution  is  condemned.  This  truth,  however, 
should  not  cause  surprise,  considering  that  from  childhood 
all  have  been  familiar  with  the  tacit  approval  of  tlie  usage 
in  the  book  tliey  regard  as  divine.  The  polygamy  of  the 
patriarclis  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  is 
implied  approval  of  it  by  a  wife  who  prompts  her  husband 
to  take  a  concubine.  But  beyond  this  we  see,  in  the  case 
of  David,  both  the  religious  and  the  social  sanction  for 
a  harem :  the  one  being  implied  by  the  statement  that 
David,  to  whom  God  had  given  his  "  master's  wives,"  was 
a  man  "after  his  own  heart,"  and  the  other  by  the 
fact  that  when  Nathan  reproached  him,  the  reproach  was 
that  be  Iiad  taken  the  solitary  wife  of  Uriah,  not  tliat  he 
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had  already  many  wivea  (1  Sam.  xiii,  14 ;  2  Sam.  xH). 
many  wivea  we  may  rea6f)iiably  Eiipjioee  c(iii!>titulu<l  »  nvuk 
of  dignity,  as  do  tlios(>  uf  kings  among  mvage  and  r>fiiii<rivil- 
ized  peoplcB  now.  CU-arly,  llieii,  nndcr  certain  eoi-iu) 
tions  there  is  a  pn>-ct}iical  eeiitjinent  suiiijortiiig  polj 
and  tliat  epecies  of  unc1ta£tity  implied  by  it. 

So,  too,  IB  it  with  polyandry.  Varions  pasMges  io 
Mahabharata  imply  that  it  was  a  nrognixed  institution 
among  the  early  Indians,  rcgnrde*!  by  them  as  p<?rf(!ctl;f 
proper:  practiced,  Indeed,  by  those  who  arc  uplteld  u 
models  of  virtne.  The  heroine  of  the  poem,  Dmupadi,  U 
the  wife  of  five  hugbande.  Each  of  them  had  a  house  and 
garden  of  his  own,  and  Draupadi  dwelt  witli  them  *'  in  tnm 
for  two  days  at  a  time."  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  alre«d;r 
eeen  (§  117),  one  of  tlio  hnsbands,  Yudhishthira,  unfunu- 
nate  notwiihiitaTiding  his  goodness,  cnnnoiatcs  the  doclrioe 
tliat  right  iet  to  l>c  done  re^ardlcsB  of  conseqneDceA ;  while 
elsewhere  Draujwdi  dee>cri)>ca  the  Tirtiies  which  iJio  liolds 
proper  for  a  wife,  and  represents  herself  as  acting  np  to 
them.  Kindred  evidence  \6-  yield<^d  at  the  prcwnt  timo  \ij 
tame  of  the  triites  in  the  valleys  of  the  HinialHya«^lhe 
Ladfikliis,  and  the  (liilmpila.  Telling  nn  that  they  pnurtiM 
polyandry,  r)rew  says  of  the  lAdakhiH  tliat  ihey  anj 
•*  eliecrfiil,  willing,  and  gotHl-leni[H-retl ;"  "th<?y  are  tK)t 
qnHrn>l»onie;"  are  "much  given  to  tnith-tclllng:"  and  he 
add*  tliat  tlie  "social  liberty  of  the  women  ...  I  tliinic  it 
may  1)e  said,  b  aa  great  as  that  of  workmen't  wires  in  £l^ 
land." 

Kightly  to  interpret  them  facta,  however,  it  abonld  be 
added  that  the  social  state  in  which  polyandry  ori^naltjr 
Cxiiiled  among  thv  Indian  ptN)ple«,  hail  emerged  from  a 
ftocial  state  vtill  lower  in  rr*peet  uf  tlie  xexiial  rrlationa. 
Bad  OS  were  the  god*  of  the  CircekD,  the  godn  of  the 
ancient  Indiana  were  worne.  In  the  Pura/i/i*  ns  well  U  in 
the  Mahahhamf'i  then?  are  etortuii  atiout  the  "adnltcrou 
amour*"  of  Indra,  Vanma.  mid   other  gud«;  at  the 
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tdme  that  the  "celestial  nymphs  are  expressly  declared  to 
be  courtezans,"  and  are  "  sent  by  tilie  gods  from  time  to 
time  to  seduce  austere  sages."  A  society  having  a  theology 
of  such  a  kind,  cannot  well  have  been  other  than  licentious. 
With  the  ascription  even  of  incest  to  some  of  their  gods, 
there  naturally  went  an  utter  disregard  of  restraints  among 
themselves.     In  the  Mahahharata  we  read : — 

^  Women  were  formerlj  unconfined,  and  roved  about  at  their  pleasure, 
independent.  Though  in  their  youthful  innocence,  they  abandoned  their 
husbands,  they  were  guilty  of  no  offence ;  for  such  was  the  rule  in  early 
times." 

And  according  to  a  tradition  embodied  in  that  poem — 

This  condition  of  things  was  **  abolished  by  Svetakehi,  son  of  the  rishi 
Uddalaka,  who  was  incensed  at  seeing  his  mother  led  away  by  a  strange 
Brahman.  His  father  told  him  there  was  no  reason  to  be  angry,  as :  *  The 
women  of  all  castes  on  earth  are  unconfined  :  just  as  cattle  are  situated,  so 
are  human  beings,  too,  within  their  respective  castes.' " 

Hence  it  may  possibly  be  that  polyandry  arose  as  a  limita- 
tion of  promiscuity;  and  that  therefore  the  ethical  sentiment 
existing  in  support  of  it,  was  really  in  support  of  a  relative 
chastity. 

§  183.  Eetuming  now  from  this  half -parenthetical  discus- 
sion of  those  types  of  undeveloped  chastity  which  are  implied 
by  low  types  of  marriage,  and  resuming  the  discussion  of 
chastity  and  unchastity  considered  in  their  simple  forms,  let 
us  first  look  at  the  evidence  presented  by  various  uncivilized 
peoples.  And  here,  in  pursuance  of  the  course  followed  in 
preceding  chapters  dealing  with  other  divisions  of  conduct^ 
I  am  obliged  to  name  facts  which  in  the  absence  of  a  strong 
reason  should  be  passed  over.  They  are  not,  however,  more 
objectionable  than  many  which  are  reported  in  our  daily 
papers  with  no  better  motive  than  ministering  to  a  prurient 
curiosity. 

The  absolute  or  relative  deficiency  of  chastity  may  be  con- 
veniently exemplified  by  a  string  of  extracts  from  books  of 
travel.   We  may  begin  with  North  America.     The  testimony 
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of  Lewis  and  Clarke  respcctiiig  the  CluiiiKtkB,  agrooiiif;  i 
tlmt  of  Ross,  Ks  follows : — 

"  Among  Iheae  people,  as  iiideeJ  among  all  Indians,  tlie  pmtl(v(ie«  of 
nniuarrivd  wami'ii  U  to  tar  fnini  bring  coneldvrcil  criinlnaj  or  im[irafier. 
tliKt  Ihe  ftrmales  Iheinselvei  imlit'tt  tliu  tavours  ot  tlte  oltwr  (ex,  wilb  Um 
entire  apptobatiun  of  tlieir  triunds  and  uunneiionK," 

ConcerruDg  tlie  Sions,  thvse  name  trevellers  give  ns  a  fact 

equally  Bignificaiit  :— 

"  Tbc  Siuux  hiul  offered  uh  squaw^i,  but  while  wn  nmailiMl  thi-r«  hating 
declinetl,  tbcf  lotlowcil  lis  Kith  offers  of  females  for  two  day*." 
Coming  further  soutli  iJie  Creeks  inuj  be  nuiucd  »«.  accord- 
iug  lo  Schoolcraft,  no  hetter  than  tliu  ('Iiiiiooks.  Like  er>- 
dciieu  is  farni^iL-d  by  SouUi  Aiuerican  ntcea,  as  Uie  TupJs 
and  Caribs: — 

"  Bands  [of  cha»iitj]  were  broken  wiilioiil  tear,  and  IncontlDence  wan  not 
regarded  as  an  oSenec." 

Cariba  "  put  no  value  on  Iho  chast  it  j  of  anmarrim)  womm." 
Thetju  instauces  yielded  hy  Amurica,  are  a£«uciated  with 
8onie  ill  which  the  nnehastity  is  uf  a  qnalified  kind.  Tu 
tlio  fact  that  "  among  the  Esquimaux  it  is  coueidercd  a 
great  mark  of  friendship  for  two  men  to  exchange  wires  fur 
a  dav  or  two,"  may  l)e  added  a  like  fact  preeentcd  by  the 
Chippewayans ; — 

*"  It  is  a  vrry  comniT>n  cnttoro  among  the  men  of  tliii  onncktry  tn  cx- 
ehnnge  a  ni|ihl>  lodging  with  each  other's  wives.  Bill  tbi*  i#  to  far  fram 
lieing  consiJen^  as  an  act  which  iit  oriniinil,  that  it  ti  fslremcd  bf  Hum 
N3  oiiD  of  Ihc  slrongcsl  lirti  itt  friendship  between  two  families.' 
Tlie  iMkutas  supply  an  example,  like  many  found  elwwlicre, 
of  tlie  co^existence  of  laxity  before  marriage  with  strictDcas 
after  it 

"  There  are  tew  nations  in  the  world  amongst  whom  ihii  pnctien,  a 
I  Bating  in  a  natural  dnira  not  !» '  mak*  a  leap  in  the  dark,*  i 
Vet  after  marTiam  ther  will  live  like  the  Spartan  n 
D  relation  to  Ibe  other  seL" 

icient  Nicarsgaa,  as  ia  various  ronntriea,  there')) 
Bier  kind    of  compromise    between    cliastity  i 
chastity. 
"  On  IhH  orca«ion  of  a  nvtain  annual  fMttval.  it  wa«  [lenniltad  ll 

of  whalevrr  eoodiUim,  iniflit  al«iulon  Ibemoelvta  la  tbtM 
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of  whomsoever  thej  pleased.  Rigid  fidelity,  however,  was  exacted  at  all 
other  times." 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  restraint  at  other  times  on 
the  unmarried,  as  witness  Herrera's  statement : — 

**  Many  of  the  women  were  beautiful,  and  their  parents  used,  when  the 
maidens  were  marriageable,  to  send  them  to  earn  their  portions,  and 
accordingly  they  ranged  about  the  country  in  a  shameful  manner,  till  they 
had  got  enough  to  marry  them  off." 

Asia  furnishes  illustrations  of  another  usage  common 
among  the  uncivilized.  The  Kamtschadales  and  Aleuts 
lend  their  wives  to  guests;  and  sundry  others  of  the 
Northern  Asiatic  races  do  tlie  like.  Pallas  tells  us  that 
the  Kalmucks  are  little  jealous  of  their  wives,  and  freely  give 
them  up  to  acquaintances.  And  then  of  an  adjacent  people 
we  read — 

**  The  relation  between  the  sexes,  among  the  Kirghizes,  is  altogether  on 
a  very  primitive  footing ;  mothers,  fathers,  and  brothers  regard  any  breach 
of  morality  with  great  leniency,  and  husbands  even  encourage  their  friends 
to  close  intimacy  with  their  wives.  •  .  .  Like  the  Kirghizes,  the  Buruts 
are  strangers  to  jealousy." 

So,  too,  of  the  Mongols  Prjevalsky  tells  us  that  "adul- 
tery is  not  even  concealed,  and  is  not  regarded  as  a 
vice."  From  peoples  further  south,  two  instances  may  be 
cited — 

"  Among  the  Red  Karens,  chastity,  both  with  married  and  unmarried,  is 
reported  as  remarkably  loose.  The  commerce  of  the  sexes  among  young 
people  is  defended  as  nothing  wrong,  because  *  it  is  our  custom.' " 

"  Prostitution  is  exceedingly  common,  while  chastity  is  a  rare  virtue 
among  Toda  women;  and  the  ties  of  marriage  and  consanguinity  are 
merely  nominal." 

To  all  these  instances  from  other  regions  may  be  added 

some  from  Africa.     In  his  Highla/nds  of  Ethiopixi^  HaiTis 

writes: — 

**  The  jewel  chastity  is  here  [in  Shoa]  in  no  repute ;  and  the  utmost 
extent  of  reparation  to  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  most 
aggravated  case  of  seduction  is  but  five-pence  sterling  I " 

The  nature  of  the  sentiment  prevailing  near  the   Upper 
Congo  is  shown  by  this  extract  from  Tuckey : — 
"Before  marriage,  the  father  or  brothers  of  a  girl  prostitute  her  to 
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every  mitii  lliat  will  pa;  two  fathntna  of  dnth;  nor  doe*  tfaUdATOjpUa  bi 
•ny  way  from  bur  chttracUr,  or  prpvcnt  her  bnlng  nftiTwKnii  inwrlnL** 
And  80  is  it  with  eome  unlike  people  fnrtlKT  south. 

AmoDgttie  Bushmon.  "infiilrlity  lo  the  miirrU^  cnrnpu-t  i>  .  .  .  doC 
considered  u  n  crimo :  it  is  ECJircelr  r«);)irdnl  by  llju  offeniloil  [lenoii.  ... 
They  sePin  in  bnve  no  idea  □(  Ihc  distinction  of  girl,  nMidoD,  uid  wit»; 
Ihey  are  atl  eipKSsed  by  one  word  aJniie." 

In  Pi>lynesia  we  have  the  well-known  evidence  yielded  by 
the  Arreoi  society  of  Taliiti ;  and  from  tlie  same  tvjjiini,  or 
rather  from  Micronesia,  conies  jet  other  evidence.  Id  liu 
liccount  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Ladroue  Islands,  FrejrciDet 
writes: — 

"  Sourent  on  Kvoit  vu  les  pfivs  veniire  aans  rougir  les  pafmiooa  Ar  lr«n 
fiUes  .  .  .  )f »  nitres  «llp»-m6ineR  engager  leuts  eiifniits  k  suivtc  I'lmpul- 
»u>n  de  leunt  svns.  .  .  On  posa&k-  nncoro  une  Him  cliBnuoiu  qu'«Ues  cImui- 
toii-nt  ft  Iturs  fillcs  en  puruille  cirron»lxno&' 
Tlitt  Pelew  Islaiidera  fnmish  a  like  caeo:  the  univcmd  i 
dee  being  fur  the  mother  to  instruct  her  newly-inili 
daughter  always  to  exact  j>ayinent,  and  the  expla 
the  linage  being  "the  avarice  of  parents  as  recogoixed  1 
costoni." 

Of  the  oppo^te  trait  a  good  many  exampU^s  am  fnmisbed 
by  primitive  or  URciiItnred  |)eoplo«.  Two  of  tliem  ouioc  from 
amid  these  generally  lax  tribes  of  Korth  America.  CkIUb 
says  of  the  Mandans : — 

"Thrir  wniiwn  are  lie^utitn]  and  roode#t. — kiid  Hnonsst  the  reapcebdUa 
biniliei.  rirtue  ii  as  liighly  cberisbud  and  u  inapproM'hablr,  m  la  any 
wviety  whslever." 
And  of  the  Chipjwwaa  Keating  write?  : — 

*■  Ubsnlily  it  H  virtue  in  bigb  ivpalr  anion;  the  Chl[ipewM,  and  « 
which  no  woman  muld  npect  lo  \»  taken  ai  a  wife  by  a 
Bat  he  gix'tn  on  to  admit  that  there  h  a  good  d«Bl  I 
concettl<.-d  irn-gularity.  Africa,  too,  yields  Bom«  in:4aiico«. 
"  A  Kaffer  woman  h  txiUi  diaetu  and  modest : "  '*  iiutaocea 
of  intidetity  are  ftaid  to  l>e  vory  raru ;  *'  and  the  like  is  MJd 
of  tbo  llarhadAins.  THie  most  niimeroii«  exatnplm  of  rlta*- 
tity  come  from  tho  inland  racett.  Mariner  tvll«  tu  that 
in  Tonga  adultery  is  very  rare.     "  Obuttity  prr^'aiU   more 
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perhapB  among  these  [tbe  SumatraDs]  than  any  other 
people,"  says  Maredcn.  Similar  is  the  statement  of  Low 
about  tlie  inland  people  of  Borneo :  "  adultery  is  a  crime 
nnknown,  and  no  Dyak  (Land)  ever  recollected  an  instance 
of  its  occnrrence."  So  in  Dory,  New  Guinea,  according  to 
Kops,  "  chastity  ia  held  in  high  regard.  ,  .  ,  Adultery  is  un- 
known." And  Erskine  testifies  that  the  women  of  Uea, 
Loyalty  Islands,  "  are  strictly  chaste  before  marriage,  and 
faithful  wives  afterwards."  Some  peoples  who  are  in  other 
respects  among  the  lowest  are  in  this  respect  among  the 
highest.  Snow  says  that  the  Fuegian  women  at  Ficton  Island 
are  reuiarkably  modest ;  and  a  fact  worthy  of  special  note  is 
that  among  the  rudest  of  the  Musherae  of  India,  who  liave 
no  formal  marriage,  "  unchastity,  or  a  change  of  lovers  on 
either  side,  when  once  mutual  appropriation  lias  been  made, 
is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence ; "  and  when  it  docs  occur 
causes  excommunication.  The  remaining  two  most  marked 
instances  are  found  among  other  peaceful  tribes  of  the  In- 
dian hills.  Says  Hodgson  of  tbe  Bodo  and  Dhimal — 
"  Chastity  is  prized  in  man  and  woman,  married  and  unmar- 
ried."    And  according  to  Dalton — 

''The  Santil  women  are  represented  bv  til  who  hitve  written  about  tbem 
u  exceedingly  chaste,  yet  tbe  young  people  of  the  different  scies  are 
greatly  devoted  to  each  other's  society  and  pass  much  lime  together." 
With  tliese  cases  of  indigenous  chastity  may  be  named  cases 
of  peoples  who  are  being  degraded  by  foreign  influences. 
In  a  paper  on  the  Veddalis,  whose  neighbours  the  Singhalese 
are  extremely  lax,  Virchow  quotes  Gillings  to  the  effect  tliat 
adultery  and  polygamy  are  only  heard  of  among  them  where 
attempts  have  been  made  to  civilize  tliem.  And  then,  little 
as  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  such  a  testimony  from  a 
clergyman  concerning  a  race  so  low  as  the  Australians,  yet 
of  one  tribe  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Holden,  as  quoted 
by  Taplin,  that— 

"  The  advent  of  the  whiles  has  made  the  aborigines  mnch  more  deinwied. 
more  helpless,  more — yea,  much  more — susceptible  to  hII  diseases.  Before 
OUT  coming  amongst  them  their  laws  were  strict,  (Specially  those  regarding 
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young  men  snJ  young  womon.    It  wiw  aliitosL  ileklli  to  «  jounf  Ikd  a 

who  liHil  sexual  inlcrouuno  till  murrjed." 

But  the  like  cannot  be  said  of  otlier  AuBtralian  trilics. 

Ab  tiiua  ])re6onted  by  tiie  uncivilized  races,  tho  facts  do 
not  fall  into  clt^r  genemliiuitioiis :  they  do  not  eliow  diiitiDet 
relations  between  cliaetity  or  unchastity  aiid  social  foraw  op 
types  of  race.  Tlio  evidence  does,  indeed,  preponderate  in 
favour  of  tlie  relatively  peaceful  or  wholly  peaoefol  tribea, 
but  thi»  relation  is  not  without  exception ;  and  convenely, 
though  the  standard  of  cJiastity  is  low  in  inont  of  tlia 
fighting  flocietics  it  is  not  low  in  all.  Nor,  when  we  «m- 
template  B|>ecial  antitliueeii,  do  we  get  clear  proof.  Of  the 
atrocious  Fijians,  cxcee<liHg  in  tlieir  cannilialiiim  all  other 
peoples,  and  who  glory  in  lying,  tlicft,  and  murder,  we  read 
in  Ernkine  tliat  tlie  womca  are  modest  and  that  "  fvmale 
virtue  may  be  rated  at  a  lugli  standard,"  while  according  to 
Sceniann,  "adultery  is  one  of  the  crimes  gent^rally  pnn- 
ishcd  with  death."  On  the  other  hand,  Cook  deM^ribeii 
tlie  Tahitiuns  as  utterly  devoid  of  tlie  geniiinent  of  diiietity. 
Ho  says : — 

They  are  "  people  who  tuire  not  oTcn  the  iil««  nt  inilecenof,  and  who 
grU'iIy  ertrj  kiip«tite  uid  pamlun  Iwtura  wlUiraaea,  with  no  mora  MBM  of 
impropriety  than  wa  feel  when  we  utufy  our  hunger  mt  «  Kiclal  bewrd 
wtth  oar  family  or  (ricndt." 

At  the  same  time  he  speaks  very  favourably  of  their  dU- 
positions ; — 

"Thry  icomoil  to  bo  bmv<-,  npnii.  anil  candid,  without  eitbtnuipieioi)  or 
trosobcry,  oruelty  or  reienKo;  «o  that  wo  placed  lh«  Brno  ooa&d«Mift|H 
Ili«m  as  ia  our  bust  tricnds."  fllB 

Uoro  aru  incongruities  which  appear  quite  irreoondl^^H 
with  the  ideas  current  among  civilized  jieoplea.  ^^H 

^  IH4.  Throughout    the    foregoing   suctions   tbo  aiaV^^H 
b(>pn   to  ascertain   by   exanunation   of   the   faot«.   what^^^' 
lationx,  if  any,  exist    between    chastity  and  wicial  ty|ie,  m 
well  a*  l«twe<'n  tills  virtue  and  other  virtno*;  but  we  miut 
now  consider  s]N>cifically  tho   prevtuHng   ethical  seatiuienta 
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which  go  along  with  observance    and  non-observance   of 

it.     Already,  in  many  of  the  quotations  above  given,  these 

sentiments  have  been  expressed  or  implied ;  but  to  complete 

the  general  argument  it  seems  needful  to  observe  definitely, 

the  extreme  deviations  from  what  we  may  consider  normal, 

which  they  sometimes  undergo.     I  will  give  three  instances 

— one  from   the  uncivilized,  another  from  a  semi-civilized 

people  now  extinct,  and  a  third  from  an  existing  civilized 

people. 

Of  the  Wotyaks,  a  Finnish  race,  the  German  traveller 

Buch  says : — 

**  Indeed  it  is  even  disgraceful  for  a  girl  if  she  is  little  sought  after  bj  the 
young  men  ...  It  is  therefore  only  a  logical  result  that  it  is  honourable 
for  a  girl  to  have  children.  She  then  gets  a  wealthier  husband,  and  her 
father  is  paid  a  higher  kalym  for  her." 

Concerning  the  ancient  Chibchas,  of  Central  America,  we 
read : — 

"Some  Indians  .  .  .  did  not  much  care  that  their  wives  should  be 
virgins.  ...  On  the  contrary,  some,  if  they  discovered  that  they  had  had  no 
intercourse  with  men,  thought  them  unfortunate  and  without  luck,  as  they, 
had  not  inspired  affection  in  men:   accordingly  they  disliked  them  as 
miserable  women." 

The  civilized  nation  referred  to  as  showing,  in  some  cases,  a 
feeling  almost  the  reverse  of  that  so  strongly  pronounced 
among  Western  nations,  we  find  in  the  Far  East.  Says 
Dixon  of  the  Japanese : — 

"  It  used  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  (and  we  have  no  clear  evidence  that 
the  custom  is  obsolete)  for  a  dutiful  daughter  to  sell  herself  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  proprietor  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in  order  that  she  might  thus 
retrieve  her  father*s  fallen  fortunes.  When  she  returned  to  her  home,  no 
stigma  attached  to  her;  rather  was  she  honoured  for  her  filial  devotion." 

Though,  in  a  work  just  published.  The  Real  Japan^  Mr. 
Henry  Norman  denies  this  alleged  return  home  with  credit 
(in  modem  times  at  least)  he  verifies  the  earlier  part  of  the 
statement,  tliat  daughters  are  sold  for  specific  periods  by 
their  parents :  the  fact  that  such  parents  are  tolerated  being 
sufliciently  indicative  of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

Here  then  we  get  proof  that  in  respect  of  this  division  of 
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condnct,  as  in  rcsj>ect  nf  tlie  tliviHiaiio  of  conduct  dvtiil  ^ 
in  pitxrediiig  t-lmplers,  habits'  generate  wiitimontfl  harmonizing 
with  them.  It  i§  a  trite  remark  that  the  indiviUnal  who  per- 
eifits  ill  wroiijT-doiiig  evciitiiallv  loses  all  Hinee  that  it  ie 
yrnrng-doin^,  and  at  length  buUeves  that  it  in  n^huluing; 
and  tlio  like  holds  tuxriatlj' — must,  indeed,  huld  SMciallf, 
fiinee  pu1>tic  o])iiiiuu  is  hut  an  aggregate  oi  iudi^idaaJ 
ojiinioiiH. 


§  1S5.  If,  instead  of  oomi>aring  one  society  witli  a 
we  compare  earl^'  stages  of  thoM!  societies  which  have  (]ercl- 
oped  civilizations  witli  later  stages,  we  find  very  ramltlc 
relations  between  chaiitity  antl  aocial  development.  Only  in 
modvm  societies  uau  we  aiy  tliat  tUiB  relation  bccomca  tol- 
erahly  cle&r. 

Already  we  linve  seen  how  low  in  their  eexnal  rclatiotts 
were  the  {leoplc  of  India  in  enrly  days,  and  how,  promiHtiitT 
and  jxilyandry  having  died  out,  poete  and  MigftK  in  Ifttvr 
times  endeavoured  to  explain  away  tlie  traditional  trui» 
grcfdous  of  their  gods,  wldlu  exttiliiig  Hindus  show  lOia 
when  ri'proached  with  the  illicit  amours  of  tlicir  i 
lieroea  and  heroines.  Hero  tliero  si-cms  to  have  h 
rees  of  the  kind  to  be  looked  for. 

That,  among  adjacent  societiea,  tlierc  look  place  soma  li 
dred  chanfEvs.  seems  implied  in  liie  fact  that  prot^tittJtion  in 
tcmpW,  which  prevailed  among  Babyloninne.  Egyptians,  Ac, 
and  which,  like  otlter  iisagw^  eoniiect^H)  with  religion,  mure 
pereistent  than  gcnerul  iiHigcH,  proltably  indicated  ecrtUQ 
cudtoms  of  earlier  tiineit,  dit^appeared  {tarttally  if  not  wholly. 
It  is  to  tte  olnienefl,  too,  that  along  with  woman  Mcmlinjc. 
common  during  primitive  stages  of  tlie  civilized,  as  sdll 
among  the  nneivilized,  there  nnlnrally  went  a  drgmdcd 
poMlion  of  caplurtHl  women  (coiieiihinage  tieing  a  luoal 
concomitant),  and  that  t]ierL-f> >re,  with  the  ee»Mttiou  of  it,  ttnr 
cause  of  low  M-ximl  retulion»  eunie  to  an  end.  That  In  llie 
cwo  uf  the  Ilehruwd  further  mlvniiceM  look   plains- 
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be  shown  by  the  facts  that  though  Herod  the  Great  had  nine 
wives,  and  though  in  the  Mishnah  polygamy  is  referred  to 
as  existing,  yet  the  references  in  Ecclesiastieus  imply  the 
general  establishment  of  monogamy. 

The  relevant  changes  in  the  course  of  Greek  civilization 
clearly  do  not  warrant  the  assertion  that  better  relations 
of  the  sexes  accompanied  higher  social  arrangements. 
The  amount  of  concubinage  implied  by  the  Iliad^  was  less 
than  that  implied  by  the  use  of  female  slaves  and  servants 
in  Athenian  households ;  and  the  established  institution  of 
hetairaij  with  the  many  distinguished  of  whom  coexisted 
a  multitude  of  undistinguished,  the  adding  to  the  public 
revenue  by  a  tax  on  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  the  continuance 
of  authorized  prostitution  in  the  temples  of  Aphrodite 
Pandemos,  further  prove  that  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
had  degenerated.  On  passing  to  Rome  we  meet  with 
an  undeniable  case  of  retrogression  in  sexual  arrange- 
ments and  usages,  going  along  with  that  kind  of  social 
progress  which  is  implied  by  extension  of  empire  and 
increase  of  political  organization.  The  contrast  between 
the  regular  relations  of  men  to  women  in  early  Boman 
times,  and  the  extremely  irregular  relations  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  when  the  being  modest 
was  taken  to  imply  being  ugly,  and  when  patrician  ladies 
had  to  be  stopped  by  law  from  becoming  prostitutes,  shows 
that  moral  degradation  of  this  kind  may  accompany  one 
tyi>e  of  advancing  civilization. 

The  reaction  which  commenced  after  these  most  cor- 
rupt Roman  times,  was  greatly  furthered  by  Christianity. 
The  furtherance,  however,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  true 
conception  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  a  sentiment 
appropriate  to  it,  but  rather  to  an  asceticism  which  rep- 
robated the  acceptance  of  pleasures  and  applauded  the  sub- 
mission to  pains.  The  prompting  motive  was  an  other- 
worldly one  more  than  an  intrinsically  moral  one ;  though 
the  other-worldly  motive  probably  fostered  the  moral  mo- 
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tive.  But  in  this  oaee,  as  in  countk'SH  other  caeee,  I 
geiieml  law  of  rliytliui  waa  ilhiiitrated.  Following  tliic 
violent  reaction  camo  ia  timo  a  violent  re-reactiop ;  so 
that  after  a  jwriod  of  soxiial  rcstraiiitB  came  a  period  of 
sexual  execsees — a  period  in  which  the  relation  between 
aotiou  and  rcnetJou  was  furtlipr  illti^trated  by  tlie  fact  that 
tEie  itutniDalty-celihate  clergy  and  nuns  became  worw  t)ian 
the  laitj  who  were  not  bound  to  celibacy. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  peoples  of  Northern  Europe, 
aiuong  whom  the  relations  of  the  sexes  eccm  lo  hare  been 
riginally  good,  also  exhibited  in  course  of  time,  tliongh  in  a 
leaa  marked  degree,  the  sexual  retrc^res&ion  that  may  f^ 
along  with  some  kinds  of  eocial  progression.  In  mod- 
era  days,  however,  tlie  advance  to  higher  political  typca 
and  more  settled  social  states,  has  been  accomp< 
by  an  average  improvement  in  thia  respect  a»  in  < 
reeix-ets. 

f  18*),  Satisfactory  interpretation  of  these  many  strai^ 
contrasts  and  variations  is  itnpmcti cable :  the  cauMtion  is  too 
complex.  We  may,  however,  iu'le  certain  cauMai  wl ' 
seem  to  have  been  oceaeionally  influential,  though 
88T  to  what  extent. 

The  extreme  Uxity  of  the  Tahitians  may  po«iblr 
been  encoiiruged  by  tlio  immense  fertility  of  llicir  iiatntat. 
Commenting  on  the  abundunce  of  food  almoMt  ^pontaiio- 
onsly  produced  by  their  soil.  Cook  says  of  the  Taliitian* : — 
"They  seem  to  be  exempted  from  the  first  general  etrrae, 
that '  man  shoald  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  hie  brow,'  " 
AVliere  self-maintc nance  and,  by  implieatiun.  the  majn- 
tennnc'o  of  cluldn^n,  is  thus  extremely  eu«y,  it  seems  tluit 
Goniitamtively  little  mlfichief  rewnlt*  if  a  mother  it  loft  lo 
rear  a  cJiiKi  or  children  witliout  the  aid  of  a  father;  and  in 
the  absenee  of  those  evil  etftK^lti  on  both  parent  and  off- 
spring which  result  where  tiie  neceflsaries  of  life  are  diffi- 
cult to  get,  there  may  not  tend  to  arise  that  social  rv] 
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tion  of  incontinence  which  arises  where  iU  mischievouB  con- 
Bequences  are  conspicuous. 

Africa  furnishes  us  witli  the  bint  of  another  cause  of 
hixity  wbicli  may  sometimes  operate.  The  fact  that  "the 
Dahoman,  like  almost  all  semi-barbarians,  considers  a  num- 
erous family  the  highest  blessing" — a  fact  which  recalls 
kindred  ones  implied  in  the  Bible — becomes  compreliensible 
wlien  we  remember  tliat  in  early  stages,  characterized  by 
constant  antagonisms,  internal  and  external,  it  is  important 
to  maintain  not  only  the  numbers  of  the  tribe  in  face  of 
other  tribes,  but  also  the  numbers  of  the  families  and  clans ; 
since  the  weaker  of  these  go  to  the  wall  when  struggles 
take  place.  Hence  it  results  that  not  only  is  barrenness 
a  reproach  but  fertility  a  ground  of  esteem  ;  and  hence 
possibly  the  reason  why  in  East  Africa  "it  is  no  disgrace 
for  an  unmarried  woman  to  become  the  mother  of  a 
family : "  the  remark  of  one  traveller,  wliich  I  cannot  now 
find,  concerning  another  tribe,  being  that  a  woman's  irregu- 
larities are  easily  forgiven,  if  she  bears  many  children. 

This  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  }>ointed  to 
by  many  preceding  facta,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between 
unchastity  and  a  militant  regime ;  seeing  that  production 
of  many  children  is  a  desideratum  only  where  the  mortality 
from  violence  is  great.  For  suspecting  this  connexion 
we  find  a  further  reason  in  the  degraded  position  of 
women  which  uniformly  accompanies  pronounced  mili- 
tancy (see  Principles  of  Sociology,  Part  III,  Cbapter  X, 
"  The  Status  of  Women ").  "Where,  as  among  peoples 
constantly  fighting,  the  hard  work  is  done  by  slaves  and 
women— where  women  are  spoils  of  war  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  victors  please — where,  when  not  stolen  or  gained 
by  conquest,  they  are  bought;  it  is  manifest  that  the 
wills  of  women  being  in  abeyance,  the  unchecked  ego- 
ism of  men  must  confilct  with  the  growth  of  chastity. 
And  in  the  settled  polygamy  of  societies  which  lose  great 
numbers  of  men  in  battle,  the  large  harems  of  kings  and 
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vhicf^  tlio  Ixiynig  of  fumalo  &lavca — all  of  Uiem  cbanctov 
istic  of  the  militatit  type — we  ejmilurl^  sue  rvlutJuiM  of  Uw 
eoxes  adverse  to  (iny  iiioml  rcstrictiuiis.  If  we  reniMtibcr 
tliBt  the  tixtreiiie  proHigocy  of  Ibime  was  n:ac]ie<l  after  king 
cent.nried  of  coiuiueM^;  if  we  reuieiiibcr  that  tliere  mrvind 
during  the  fuudal  orgtuiization  resulting  from  war,  tbo 
Jus  j>rima  noctis ;  if  of  KuarJa,  exdueivi-ly  urganized  for 
war,  \ve  read  that  &nj  girl  on  his  estate  wue  until  receutlv, 
at  tlie  lord's  disiiosal ;  we  see  further  reason  for  nitapccting 
that  tbe  militant  tyjw  of  society  is  oofavourable  tu  elevawd 
rc-lations  of  the  sexes. 

We  must  Hot  conclude,  however,  that  chastitjr  «lwa.vs 
characterizes  societies  of  ttio  non-militant  tjrpc  Tliongh 
Buudry  of  the  above-named  jK-AcefuI  trihes  arc  distiiigniahud 
fniin  uncivilized  tribes  at  lurgo  by  tlio  purity  uf  thuir 
sexual  relatione,  it  is  not  bo  with  another  peaeufu)  tribo, 
the  Tudas :  these  are  cliaractcriEed  rather  by  the  o|)po<utB 
trait.  The  £sf|uiinanx,  too,  among  wlioiu  there  ia  excluu^ 
of  wives,  do  not  even  know  what  war  ia. 

§  1S7.  It  remains  only  to  eiupliaHize  tlie  tmtli,  diaocm- 
ihlu  atnid  ull  cumplcxitiee  and  varieties,  that  withont  a 
]irevailihg  chaetity  we  do  not  find  a  good  tooial  state. 
Tbougli  comparison  of  intermediate  tyjws  of  vocicty  ilooa 
not  make  tlua  clear,  it  ia  made  clear  by  com[iari»oii  uf 
extreme  typi-g.  Among  the  lowest  we  have  soeh  a  gmap 
as  the  Xu-Iui'thu  clan,  inhabiting  AVeslern  South  AuRtralia, 
whose  chief  cliaraoteriKtict  arc  "trvactiory,  iiigmtitadc!, 
lying  and  every  species  of  deceit  and  eimning."  who  liawo 
"no  property,"  "no  punishment  i.f  ofTendcrft,"  "no  idea 
of  riglit  and  wrong."  and  who  »how  alxmlute  lack  of  tin 
seminieni  in  <]uc»ti'i»:  "  t^liai-tity  or  fidelity  being  qnite 
nnknown  to  tliem.*'  At  tliu  otliur  extreme  eomu  tba 
most  advanced  societies  of  Eiiwpc  and  Amcricii.  in  which, 
along  with  a  reliitivcly  high  standanl  of  chastit/  (for 
vomoD  at   least),  tbvni   cxi^t   high  degrees  of  the  le^iid 
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traits  required  for  social  life  which  are  wanting  in  tliese 
AnstraliaoB,  Nor  does  coinpariBon  of  different  Efages  of 
civilized  nations  fail  to  fiirnish  evidence ;  as  witness  tlie  con- 
trast between  onr  own  time  and  the  time  after  the  Kestora- 
tion,  in  respect  alike  of  chastity  and  of  general  welfare. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  chastity  furthers  a  superior 
social  state.  The  first  is  that  indicated  at  the  outset — eon- 
ducivenesB  to  the  nurtnre  of  offspring.  Nearly  everywhere, 
bnt  especially  where  the  stress  of  competition  makes  the 
rearing  of  children  diflictilt,  lack  of  help  from  the  father 
must  leave  the  mother  overtaxed,  and  entail  inadequate 
nutrition  of  progeny.  Unchastity,  therefore,  tends  towards 
production  of  inferior  individuals,  and  if  it  prevails  widely 
must  cause  decay  of  the  society. 

The  second  cause  is  that,  conflicting  as  it  does  with  the 
establishmeut  of  uormal  monogamic  relations,  unchastity 
is  adverse  to  those  higher  sentiments  which  prompt  such 
relations.  In  societies  characterized  by  inferior  forms  of 
marriage,  or  by  irregular  connections,  there  cannot  develop 
to  any  great  extent  that  powerful  combination  of  feelings — 
affection,  admiration,  sympathy — which  in  so  marvellous  a 
manner  has  grown  out  of  the  eexnal  instinct.  And  in  the 
absence  of  this  complex  passion,  which  manifestly  pre- 
supposes a  relation  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  the 
supreme  interest  in  life  disappears,  and  leaves  behind 
relatively  subordinate  interests.  Evidently  a  prevalent 
unchastity  severs  the  higher  from  the  lower  components  of 
the  sexual  relation  :  the  root  may  produce  a  few  leaves,  bnt 
no  true  flower. 

Sundry  of  the  keenest  (estlietic  pleasures  must  at  the  same 
time  be  undermined.  It  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  what  a 
predominant  part  in  Action,  the  drama,  poetry,  and  music,  ia 
played  by  the  romantic  element  in  love,  to  see  that  anything 
which  militates  against  it  tends  to  diminish,  if  not  to  de- 
stroy, the  chief  gratificatiooe  which  should  fill  the  leisure 
part  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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§  18S.  Wliere  t)ic  data  are  few  and  exact,  definite  oon- 
clusions  can  be  drawn;  Imt  wliero  thvy  are  nniiiuroufl  and 
inexact,  tlio  coiirhisinns  dmwn  Jiinst  be  jiroportiaiuMriy 
indotiuile.  Pure  uiallieniatics  exeiiijilitiQd  the  one  oxtranw, 
and  Soctolog}'  UiQ  other.  The  jihenoueiia  pruHentud  hy 
individual  life  are  highly  complex:,  and  still  more  cotnplvx 
are  the  phenomena  presented  by  tlie  life  of  ajc^rcfriUtxl 
individuals;  and  their  gnjat  complexity  is  rendered  atill 
greater  hy  the  mnltifurmity  and  variability  of  eiuroimdiiig 
cuuditione. 

To  tlio  difficnltice  in  Uie  way  of  gciionlintiun  bmee 
ariMng,  iniiiit  l>e  addetl  t>ie  diffifrullicit  arttinjt  from  un- 
certainty iif  tlie  evidence— the  duabtfuhieM,  inconipteteoetw, 
and  conflicting  natures,  of  the  t^tatements  with  wliich  ve 
lukve  to  dool,  Not  all  travellerB  arc  to  be  tmsted.  Suttu:  a» 
bad  observers,  »ome  are  biatwiHl  by  creod  or  cuRtnm,  •omu 
by  personal  likings  or  dislikings;  and  all  ha%-e  but  impttr- 
feet  r>p]>ortnnitiefl  of  getlin);  at  the  trulli.  Similarly  witb 
historians.  Very  Utile  of  wliat  lltey  narrate  is  from  iouno- 
diate  olieervation.  Tlie  greater  part  of  it  eome«  throagh 
channels  which  culonr,  and  nbeciire,  anil  di»Jiirt;  whilo 
everywhere  |iarty  feeling.  religioUH  bigotry,  and  the  MUt]- 
ment  of  patriutisro,  canrn  cxaggemtioii*  and  xapprMMOMk 
TcBtimonica  coDcoming  moral  (raita  are  heneo  UalJa  to 
ptTvontion. 

Many   ^f   the    [x-optee   f;run|>cd    under   the   same    name 
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present  conBiderable  diversities  of  character:  instance  the 
Australians,  of  whom  it  is  remarked  that  some  tribes  are 
quiet  au<J  tractable  while  others  are  boisterous  and  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Fnrtlier,  the  coudnct,  sentiments,  and  ideas  of 
native  peoples  often  nndergo  such  changes  tliat  travellers 
between  whose  visits  many  years  Lave  elapsed,  give  qnite 
different  aeconnts.  The  original  feelings  and  beliefs  are 
frequently  obscnred  by  missionary  influences,  and,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  by  contact  with  white  traders  and  settlers. 
From  all  jiarta  of  tlie  world  we  get  proofs  tliat  aborigines 
are  degraded  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Here,  then, 
are  further  causes  which  distort  the  evidence. 

Yet  again  there  are  the  complications  consequent  on 
changes  of  habitats  and  occupations.  In  this  place  tribes 
are  forced  into  antagonism  witli  their  neighbours,  and  in 
that  place  they  are  led  into  qniet  lives :  one  of  the  results 
l>eing  that  conceptions  and  foelings  appropriate  to  an  ante- 
cedent state,  surviving  for  a  long  time  in  a  subsequent  state, 
appear  incongruous  with  it. 

Thus  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  anomalies,  and  must  be 
content  witli  conclusions  which  hold  true  on  the  average. 

§  1S9.  Before  we  can  fnlly  nnderstand  the  significance 
of  tlie  inductions  drawn,  we  must  reconsider  the  essential 
nature  of  social  co-operation.  As  we  pointed  out  in  |  48, 
from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  "  ethics  becomes  noth- 
ing else  than  a  definite  account  of  the  forms  of  conduct 
that  are  fitted  to  the  associated  state ; "  and  in  subsequent 
sections  it  was  made  clear  that,  rising  above  those  earliest 
groups  in  which  the  individuals  simply  live  in  contiguity, 
without  mutual  interference  and  without  mutual  aid,  the 
associated  state  can  be  maintained  only  by  effectual  co-oper- 
ation :  now  for  external  defence,  now  for  internal  sustentation. 
That  is  to  say,  the  prosperity  of  societies  depends,  other 
things  equal,  on  the  extents  to  which  there  are  fulfilled  in 
them  the  conditions  to  such  co-operation.     Whence,  through 


Bnrvival  of  the  fittest,  it  f^jllows  tlint  principle  of 
iiiiplyidg  uliservaiice  of  these  conditione,  and  eviitimvnt)'  m- 
Li^ttfd  in  support  of  micli  principles,  U.-ciinie  doiiiiiiiuit ; 
while  principles  of  conduct  which  concern  only  6ach  {Art* 
of  tlie  lives  of  individuula  as  do  not  obviously  affwt  eoci&l 
co-opemtiou,  du  uot  ucijiiiro  «niictioii6  of  euclj  prououiiced 
and  cuusiBtcnt  kinJi^. 

This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  whitrit  most 
have  struck  many  readent  of  the  last  two  chapters,  that  tlui 
ideas  and  eetiti  incuts  reepcicting  temperance  and  cliaetity, 
display  less  intvltigiblc  relntiuns  to  social  ty))v  uid  toctal 
development,  than  do  tlio  ideas  and  «4rntiinunl»  couct^m- 
iug  co-operative  conduct,  internal  and  exlenial.  For  if, 
ecattercd  tbrougiiout  the  connnunity,  tiierc  are  men  wlio 
eat  ur  drink  to  excess,  snch  evils  as  are  vntailcd  uo  U*e 
commnnity  are  indirecL  There  is,  in  tlie  finit  place,  no 
direct  interference  witii  military  efficiency,  so  long  as  withio 
the  armed  force  there  is  no  snch  drunkenncaeor  glatUiny 
as  sonsihiy  a£Fect«  discipline.  And  in  the  secoDd  plaee, 
there  is  no  direct  interference  with  the  procees  of  socdsl 
(•u&tentjition,  so  long  as  onv  who  eatA  or  driuka  (o  cxoew 
does  not  aggress  np^in  Ids  neighbour  or  in  any  v«y  incorn 
vvniencu  lum.  Wliile  erring  in  either  of  these  wayH,  a  loan 
may  respect  the  persons  and  property  of  his  fvllows  wid 
may  invariably  fnlfil  hie  contrnctj; — may,  therefore,  uliv; 
tlie  fundamental  principles  of  social  <>(M>{K>ntton.  WluU- 
e»er  detriment  society  nt-civcs  from  hi«  oondnct  ariwt 
from  the  deterioration  in  i>iie  of  its  ntiits.  Much  the  toune 
tiling  holds  with  disregard  of  cho^^;  tliero  i«  no  nccenary 
or  iniinodiate  interference  witli  the  carrying  on  of  co-opvra- 
tions,  t-ither  external  ur  internal;  but  tlio  evil  eniiMHl  is  an 
nltimato  lowering  of  the  popniation  in  nnmlwr  ur  (joalily. 
In  botli  these  caM>s  the  soritd  ronscionf^neM,  not  distinctly 
awokenod  to  the  social  results,  docs  not  always  gcnimto 
oonsislx^nl  social  M-ntiments. 

It  is  oiherwifw  wilh  thow;  kind#  of  (■(■mliict  wliidi  directly 
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and  obviously  transgress  the  conditions  to  social  co-opera- 
tion, external  or  internal.  Cowardice,  or  insubordination, 
diminishes  in  a  very  obvious  way  tlie  efficiency  of  a  fighting 
body;  and  hence,  in  respect  of  these,  tliere  are  readily 
established  consistent  ideas  and  sentiments.  So,  too,  the 
murdering  or  assaulting  of  fellow  citizens,  the  taking  away 
their  goods,  the  breaking  of  contracts  with  tliem,  are 
actions  which  so  conspicuously  conflict  with  tlie  actions 
constituting  social  life,  that  reprobation  of  them  is  with 
tolerable  regularity  produced.  Hence,  though  there  are 
wide  divergences  of  opinion  and  of  feeling  relative  to  such 
classes  of  offences  in  different  societies,  yet  we  find  these 
related  to  divergences  in  the  types  of  social  activities 
— one  or  other  set  of  reprobations  being  pronounced  ac- 
cording as  one  or  other  set  of  activities  is  most  domi- 
nant. 

Taken  together,  the  preceding  chapters  show  us  a  group 
of  moral  traits  proper  to  a  life  of  external  enmity.  Where 
the  predominant  social  co-operations  take  tlie  form  of 
constant  fighting  with  adjacent  peoples,  there  grows  up 
a  pride  in  aggression  and  robbery,  revenge  becomes  an 
imperative  duty,  skilful  lying  is  creditable,  and  (save  in 
small  tribes  which  do  not  develop)  obedience  to  despotic 
lcadei*s  and  rulers  is  the  greatest  virtue ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  contempt  for  industry,  and  only  such  small  re- 
gard for  justice  within  the  society  as  is  required  to  main- 
tain its  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  pre- 
dominant social  co-operations  have  internal  sustentation  for 
their  end,  while  co-operations  against  external  enemies 
have  either  greatly  diminished  or  disappeared,  unprovoked 
aggression  brings  but  partial  applause  or  none  at  all; 
robbery,  even  of  enemies,  ceases  to  be  creditable ;  revenge 
is  no  longer  thought  a  necessity;  lying  is  universally 
reprobated ;  justice  in  the  transactions  of  citizens  with 
one  another  is  insisted  upon;  political  obedience  is  so  far 
qualified  that  submission  to  a  despot  is  held  contemptible ; 
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and    indnetry,    instead    of     Ixlag    cotrndared    dh 

iH   considered    as,  lu    soiiiu    furni   gr  otlicr,  iuiiwrutivo   on 

vvvry  one. 

Of  coiiree  tlic  Tarictiee  of  nature  iiilicrito<l  hy  ditJuront 
kinds  uf  iiiun  from  tiie  ]>a&t,  tiie  etle«l»  of  custoina  Ewicti&ed 
by  age,  the  influences  of  religious  creeds,  together  with  tlto 
circumstunpcn  pd'ulitu*  to  euch  sm-iuty,  coiiiplicatv  and  tiualifjr 
tliosu  relutioiis;  but  in  tbvir  broad  outlines  lliujr  are  safli- 
civiitly  clear — as  clear  as  we  can  expect  them  to  be. 

§  1!)0.  Hence  the  fact  tliat  the  ethical  ecntimcntfl  pns 
vailing  in  different  societies,  and  iii  tlic  same  society  antler 
difforttnt  conditioni^  urv  Rimctiince  diametrically  ojipueed. 
MultitmlinoiiB  jimofs  of  this  truth  have  lK-<eii  friven  iu  pre- 
ceding chapters,  but  it  will  be  Well  here  to  cniforce  it  by  a 
eeries  of  antitlieses. 

Among  ourselves,  to  liavo  committed  a  tnarderdiHgniocs 
for  all  time  a  man's  memory,  and  diijgracea  for  genervtii>ti» 
all  who  uro  related  to  him  ;  tut  by  the  Patlians  a  quit«  unlike 
KrnlimeiU  is  displayt^.  One  who  had  kilMI  a  Mollah  (priest), 
attd  failed  to  find  refuge  from  tlie  avengers,  said  at  Icngtli : — 
"  I  can  lint  i>e  a  martyr.  I  Mill  go  and  kill  a  Saliilt."  JIo 
waa  iianged  after  shooting  a  surgoant,  jierfectly  sadntiwi  "  at 
having  expiated  his  oiTenee." 

The  [irevailiiig  ethical  wnlimeiit  in  England  is  such  tliat  a 
man  who  sliould  allow  himM>lf  to  be  taken  jiosseMion  of  and 
made  an  unresisting  slave,  wuuhl  lie  regarded  with  scorn ;  but 
tlio  people  of  Drekele,  a  slave-dirtrict  tif  Fiji,  "  »aiid  it  was 
their  duty  to  U-coino  food  and  sacriticea  for  the  chiefs,"  and 
'*  that  tliey  weru  honoured  by  lieitig  conaidttrcd  adesjitate  to 
such  a  noble  tusk." 

LeM  extreme,  tliongli  akin  in  nature,  is  the  contrast  be- 
twuen  the  feelings  which  onr  own  history  has  recorded 
witlun  thew  few  ivuturiee.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  initiated  the  flaw  trade,  and  in  fommemuration  of 
the  ochiuvouient  was  allowed  to  put  iu  hia  coat  of  anua  "k 
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demi-moor  proper  boand  with  a  cord : "  the  Lonourableneas 
of  Lis  action  being  thus  asBtimed  hy  himeelf  and  recogDized 
by  Qneen  and  pubhc.  But  in  our  days,  the  making  Elavee  of 
men,  called  by  Wesley  "the  Bnm  of  all  villainies,"  is  regarded 
with  detestation ;  and  for  many  years  we  maintained  a  fleet 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 

Peoples  who  have  emerged  from  the  primitive  family-and- 
clan  organization,  hold  that  one  who  is  gnilty  of  a  crime 
must  himself  bear  the  punishment,  and  it  is  thonght  extreme 
injustice  that  the  punishment  should  fall  upon  anyone  else ; 
bat  our  remote  ancestors  thonght  and  felt  differently,  as  do 
still  the  Australians,  whose  "first  great  principle  with  regard 
to  punishment  is,  that  all  the  relatives  of  a  culprit,  in  the 
event  of  his  not  being  found,  are  implicated  in  his  guilt :" 
"  the  brotliera  of  the  criminal  conceive  themselves  to  be  quite 
as  guilty  as  he  is." 

By  the  civilized,  the  individnalities  of  women  are  so  far 
recognized  tliat  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  wife  are  not 
supposed  to  be  bound  up  with  those  of  her  husband ;  and 
she  now,  having  obtained  a  right  to  exclusive  possession  of 
property,  contends  for  complete  independence,  domestic  and 
political.  But  it  is,  or  was,  otlierwise  in  Fiji.  The  wives  of 
the  Fijian  chiefs  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  suffer  strangu- 
lation on  the  deatlis  of  their  husbands.  A  woman  who  had 
been  rescued  by  WilliamB  "escaped  during  the  night,  and, 
swimming  across  the  river,  and  presenting  herself  to  her 
own  people,  insisted  on  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice  which 
she  had  in  a  moment  of  weakness  reluctantly  consented  to 
forego ; "  and  Wilkes  tells  of  another  who  loaded  her  rescuer 
"  with  abuse,  and  ever  afterwards  manifested  the  most  deadly 
hatred  towards  him," 

Here,  and  on  the  Continent,  the  religions  prohibition  of 
theft  and  the  legal  punishment  of  it,  are  joined  with  a  strong 
social  reprobation ;  so  that  the  offence  of  a  thief  is  never 
condoned.  In  Beloocliistan,  however,  quite  contrary  ideas 
and  feelings  are  onrrent.    There  "  a  favoorite  couplet  is  to 
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tlie  effect  tliat  tlie  BiIoc}i  who  steal*  and  ninrderM,  • 
heavcii  to  seven  generations  of  ancoetors." 

In  this  part  of  tlie  wurM  reprobation  of  untratlifulnew  ii 
BtrongJy  expreeeed,  alike  by  llie  gentletnati  am:!  llio  biboarcr. 
But  in  many  parts  of  tlie  world  it  is  not  so.  In  iJliuityro, 
for  example,  according  tu  Miicdonald,  "  to  be  caJU-d  «  Ii«r  u 
rntlier  a  compliment," 

English  sentiment  is  sucU  tliat  tlie  mere  eoApicion  of  In- 
continence on  the  part  of  a  -woman  te  enough  to  blight  Itn 
life ;  but  tlieru  am  peoples  wbuwi  et-ntiments  i-ntail  no  i 
elTcct,  and  in  some  vaH%  a  reversu  etfvct  is  producod : 
chastity  is  willi  i!ie  Wotyaks  a  virtne."  

So  tliat  in  respect  of  all  the  leading  divisions  of  liiuiuui 
conduct,  di0erent  races  of  men,  and  the  same  races  at  difTcr- 
eiit  stages,  entertain  up^Kisite  heliefa  and  display  oppoaitn 
feelings. 


)t«  m«  mm 

(wnvis^iflH 
Igtuneoli^^l 


g  Ifll.  I  was  about  to  say  tJtat  the  evidence  set  forth  in 
foregoing  chapters,  brought  to  a  foctw  in  the  above  scetiuu. 
mtist  dissipate  once  for  all  the  belief  in  a  moral  ecnw  m  coni> 
mnnly  entertained.  But  a  long  ex|>erie»ce  prevent*  m*  f 
expecting  tliis.  Among  men  at  lai^,  life-long  c<onvia 
are  not  to  be  destroyed  oitlter  by  conclusive  aigtu 
mnltiludiuono  facts. 

Only  to  thoav.  who  arc  not  by  creed  or  chcrisliod  tliooiy 
commilI*,-d  to  tlie  hyiMjihesiB  of  a  euiH-rnatuimlly  cruattid 
hnmanity,  will  the  evidence  prove  tliat  the  humait  mind  has 
no  originally  implanted  conscience.  Tlioitgli,  as  shown  ia 
my  first  work,  Social  Stafics,  I  once  cs|k>rmx]  tlio  doetrioe 
of  the  intnitivo  inoralistt  (at  the  outset  iu  full,  aud  in 
latur  chapltTK  with  «>me  implied  i^ualifications),  yet  it  has 
gradually  become  clear  to  me  tliat  tlie  ijnalificatiotu  r^ 
quired  pnctically  oblitemto  the  doctrine  iw  cnunHatcd  bj 
them.  It  ha»  bc<^>ine  cliwr  to  m«  that  if,  among  our- 
iielvca,  tlie  corrvnt  K'lief  is  that  a  man  who  rolw  and  doc* 
not  rei>eiit  will    be   eternally  damned,  while  an  i 
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proverb  among  the  Bilochs  is  that  "  God  will  not  favour  a 
man  who  does  not  steal  and  rob,"  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
that  men  have  in  common  an  innate  perception  of  right  and 
wrong. 

But  now,  while  we  are  shown  that  the  moral-sense 
doctrine  in  its  original  form  is  not  true,  we  are  also  shown 
that  it  adumbrates  a  truth,  and  a  much  higher  truth.  For 
the  facts  cited,  chapter  after  chapter,  unite  in  proving  that 
the  sentiments  and  ideas  current  in  each  society  become 
adjusted  to  the  kinds  of  activity  predominating  in  it.  A 
life  of  constant  external  enmity  generates  a  code  in  which 
aggression,  conquest,  revenge,  are  inculcated,  while  peaceful 
occupations  are  reprobated.  Conversely,  a  life  of  settled 
internal  amity  generates  a  code  inculcating  the  virtues  con- 
ducing to  harmonious  co-operation — justice,  honesty,  veracity, 
regard  for  other's  claims.  And  the  implication  is  that  if  the 
life  of  internal  amity  continues  unbroken  from  generation 
to  generation,  there  must  result  not  only  the  appropriate 
code,  but  the  appropriate  emotional  nature — a  moral  sense 
adapted  to  the  moral  requirements.  Men  so  conditioned 
will  acquire  to  the  degree  needful  for  complete  guidance, 
that  innate  conscience  which  the  intuitive  moralists  errone- 
ously suppose  to  be  possessed  by  mankind  at  large.  There 
needs  but  a  continuance  of  absolute  peace  externally,  and  a 
rigorous  insistence  on  non-aggression  internally,  to  ensure 
the  moulding  of  men  into  a  form  naturally  characterized  by 
all  the  virtues. 

This  general  induction  is  reinforced  by  a  special  induc- 
tion. Now  as  displaying  this  high  trait  of  nature,  now  as 
displaying  that,  I  have  instanced  those  various  uncivilized 
peoples  who,  inferior  to  us  in  other  respects,  are  morally 
superior  to  us ;  and  have  pointed  out  that  they  are  one  and 
all  free  from  inter-tribal  antagonisms.  The  peoples  showing 
this  connexion  are  of  various  races.  In  the  Indian  hills,  we 
find  some  who  are  by  origin  Mongolian,  Kolarian,  Dravidian ; 
in  the  forests  of  Malacca,  Burmah,  and  in  secluded  parts  of 
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China,  exist  ench  tril>es  of  yet  otlier  Mnnds;  in  iho 
Iiuiian  Arcliipclago,  arc  some  livlonging  to  the  PMinnm 
Block ;  ill  JApiin  tlicrc  art*  tliu  umiablu  A!no6,  who  "  hiiTO  no 
traditiouB  of  iiiternociiie  etrife;"  and  in  Nortli  Mtxieo  «- 
bts  yet  another  such  people  unrelated  to  the  retit,  ibe 
Piiehlos.  No  more  conchuivo  proof  could  Iw  wisbvd  thiui 
tliHt  Bujtplied  bj  tlieae  isolated  groups  of  men  who,  widcl^r 
remote  in  locality  and  differing  in  race,  ar*  alike  Jn  Uie  two 
respects,  that  circiiingtance»  liavc  long  exempted  tfaetn  frvm 
v&r  and  that  tltey  are  now  organically  good. 

The  goudnesfl  which  may  Tai  attainMl  to  under  these  «io- 
ditiona  excitvB  the  wonder  of  those  who  know  only  such 
goodneee  ae  is  atl^ued  by  peoples  who  planiu  tbciu£flv«»  dd 
their  aujieriority.  Witness  General  Fytche's  (Mmmont  on 
the  report  of  Mr.  O'ltiley  concerning  the  Let-htas: — "TIio 
account  given  by  him  of  their  appreciation  of  nionl  good- 
uess,  and  the  purity  of  tlieir  lives,  as  compared  «nt}i  the 
Bcmi-civiliKed  triltcs  ainongt^t  whom  they  dwvll,  alnioC't  savonra 
of  romance," 

May  we  not  rDaeoiiahly  infer  tliat  the  utato  reached   hy 
thvMf  sninll  tincultnred  tritwa  may  l»e  n-aehcd  hy  llio  ( 
cultured  nation**,  wlien  the  life  of  internal  amity  aball  be  | 
qnaliHod  by  the  life  of  cxtonial  enmity} 

g  1 1)2.  Tliat  the  contemplation  of  soch  an  eventnaKty  ■% 
Ite  agreenlile  to  all.  I  do  »•>!  Mippo«c.  To  the  many  « 
the  KaHt,  tacitly  a^u^unie  that  Indianx  exiKt  fur  the  iwneftt  i 
Anglo-Indiane,  it  will  give  nn  pleasure.  Sueh  a  enndttitta 
will  prolmlily  seem  nndeeirablc  to  men  who  hire  thentadrcA 
out  to  i-hiM't  other  men  to  nnlcr,  acking  notliing  about  tl 
jiiMieo  of  their  eaii>«,  and  tiiink  t]ieni>>elve«  ab»olved  I 
command  fnun  Downing  Street  At>,  among  antltrofx 
tlie  impprewion  of  man-4«ting  is  not  favonralily  r 
ea  in  aociophagons  nations  like  oura,  not  much  pleasure  u 
eaoeed  hy  contvmpluling  tlio  resntinn  of  eonqtie^ta.  No 
strong  dc«irc  for  tiueh  a  ^tatu  can  be  felt  by  ourh 
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Creneral,  who  says  that  the  duties  of  a  soldier  '^are  the 
noblest  that  fall  to  man's  lot,"  and  whose  motto  is — '^  Man  is 
as  a  wolf  towards  his  fellow  man." 

Nor,  strange  though  it  appears,  will  this  prospect  be 
rejoiced  over  even  by  those  who  preach  "  peace  and  good- 
will to  men ; "  for  tlie  prospect  is  not  presented  in  associa- 
tion with  their  creed.  The  belief  that  humanity  can  be 
made  righteous  only  by  acceptance  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  conclusion  tliat  humanity  may  be 
moulded  into  an  ideal  form  by  the  continued  discipline  of 
peaceful  co-operation.  Better  far  to  our  theologians  seems 
the  doctrine  that  man,  intrinsically  bad,  can  be  made  good 
only  by  promises  of  heaven  and  threats  of  hell,  than  does  the 
doctrine  that  man,  not  intrinsically  bad,  will  become  good 
under  conditions  which  exercise  the  higher  feelings  and  give 
no  scope  for  the  lower.  Facts  which  apparently  show  that 
unchristianized  human  nature  is  incurably  vicious,  give  to 
them  satisfaction  as  justifying  their  religion ;  and  evidence 
tending  to  prove  the  contrary  is  repugnant  as  showing  that 
their  religion  is  untrue. 

And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  their  attitude  is  to 
be  regretted ;  for  there  has  to  be  maintained  a  congruity 
between  the  prevailing  cult  and  the  social  state  and  the 
average  nature.  If  any  one  says  that  the  men  who  form 
the  land-grabbing  nations  of  Europe,  cannot  be  ruled  in 
their  daily  lives  by  an  ethical  sentiment,  but  must  have  it 
enforced  by  tlie  fear  of  damnation,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
contradict  him.  If  a  writer  who,  according  to  those  who 
know,  represents  truly  the  natures  of  the  gentlemen  we  send 
abroad,  sympathetically  describes  one  of  them  as  saying 
to  soldiers  shooting  down  tribes  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence— "  Give  'em  hell,  men ; "  I  think  those  are  pos- 
sibly right  who  contend  that  such  natui-es  are  to  be  kept  in 
check  only  by  fear  of  a  God  who  will  "give  'em  hell"  if 
they  misbehave.  It  is,  I  admit,  a  tenable  supposition  that 
belief  in  a  deity  who  calmly  looks  on  while  myriads  of  his 
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creatures  suffer  eternal  torments,  may  fitly  piin'ivo  ^t- 
iiig  a  elate  of  the  world  ui  which  uaked  l>arbttrians  aiid 
barbarians  in  gkins  are  being  overrun  by  burburions  in 
broadcloth. 

But  to  the  few  who,  looking  back  on  tlioclungce  vfhich 
past  thoiisandB  of  years  have  witnessed,  look  forward  to  iha 
kindred  changea  which  future  thoiisauda  of  years  may  be 
expected  to  bring,  it  will  be  a  satiefaction  to  contemplate  a 
huuianity  so  adapli'd  to  barmonioiis  euuial  h'fc  tliat  all  tHvds 
are  eponlam-uusly  and  plcasiirably  fulfillud  by  each  witLoat 
injury  to  others. 


PART  III. 
THE  ETHICS  OF  INDIVIDDAl  LIFE. 


OopTmioHT,  18B9, 

bt  d.  appleton  and  company. 


PKIirrVD  AT  TRB 

AFPLcroM  PwEss,  U.  8.  A. 


CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

§  193.  The  foregoing  fourteen  chapters  have  shown 
that  ctliical  sentiments  and  ideas  are,  in  each  place  and 
time,  determined  by  the  local  form  of  himian  nature,  the 
social  antecedents,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances. 
Hence  the  question  arises — How  from  all  which  is  special 
and  temporary  shall  we  separate  that  which  is  general  and 
permanent  ? 

We  have  been  shown,  if  not  overtly  yet  tacitly,  that  the 
very  language  used  in  speaking  of  moral  questions,  so 
involves  the  current  beliefs  that  men  are  scarcely  able  to 
think  away  from  them :  the  words  used  are  question-beg- 
ging words.  "  Duty  "  and  "  obligation,"  for  example,  carry 
with  them  the  thought  of  obedience,  subordination,  subjec- 
tion to  authority;  and  thus,  imply  that  right  and  wrong 
conduct  are  not  such  by  their  intrinsic  natures,  but  are  such 
by  their  extrinsic  enactments.  How,  then,  shall  we  free  our- 
selves from  the  influence  of  the  particular  code  we  have  been 
brought  up  under,  and  the  misleading  connotations  of  our 
terms  ? 

Evidently  we  must  for  a  time  ignore  established  doctrines 
and  expressions.  We  must  go  direct  to  the  facts  and  study 
them  afresh,  apart  from  all  pre-conceptions.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  old  ideas  and  the  old  words  are  to  be  rejected. 
Far  from  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  well  warranted  and  have  to  be  reinstated :  in  some  cases 
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vrith  Btlded  authority,  und  iu  utiier  caeea  witli  more  or  I 
qnalificatioD. 

Etliical  ideae  and  sentiments  have  to  t>e  considei 
ports  of  tlio  phenomena  uf  life  Ht  large.  "W'e  liave  I 
with  Han  ae  a  jirodnct  of  evolution,  wiili  Bocietjr  as  ft  pro- 
duct of  evolution,  and  with  Moral  Phenomena  as  product*  of 
evolution.  Let  no  one  anticijiate  any  loss  of  authority. 
Instead  of  finding  that  evolutionary  ethics  gives  cuuitenanee 
to  lower  forms  of  condnct  than  thoeo  at  prewnt  cnjoinvd,  we 
shall  find  that,  {-ontrariwise,  evolutionary  ethics  i»  inlnlcntnt 
of  timch  which  those  n'lio  profess  to  have  the  Kighi'vt  gaid- 
ancv  tliiiik  harmless  or  justitiablc. 

g  m4.  Integration  being  tlic  primary  proccsB  of  evolation, 
we  may  expect  that  the  aggregate  of  conccptiotu  conBtitni- 
ing  etliicB  enlarges,  at  tlio  tiaino  tinio  that  itfi  comp<>aent« 
acquire  heterogeneity,  dejinitences,  and  that  kind  of  cohetuun 
which  system  gives  to  them.  As  fulfilling  this  expuctudoo, 
we  may  first  not«  that  whil«  drawing  witliin  its  tmnge  of 
judgment  numerous  actions  of  men  towards  one  aoutber 
which  at  first  were  not  recognized  as  right  or  wrong,  it 
finally  takes  into  its  sphere  tlie  vanontt  divinions  of  privale 
condnct — those  actions  of  ea«h  individual  which  dinwtlj 
concern  himself  only,  and  io  bnt  remote  ways  concern  hi* 
fellowH. 

Ni^arty  all  tluMO  actions  are  nsnally  suppoeod  to  tie 
beyond  othical  rule:  not  only  tJiose  mnltilridinotu  ooo* 
which  an?  indifferent,  and,  like  our  movenH-nln  from 
minute  to  rninutt^,  may  t)e  as  well  one  way  aa  another,  hnt 
thow  nnmcrons  odci>  which  bring  some  good  or  evil  tn 
self.  But  a  theory  of  right  and  wrong  which  taken  no 
cognizance  of  nioc-lenthe  of  the  condnct  hy  which  life  u 
carried  on,  is  a  folly.  Life  in  general  la  a  (ffjfulmitvru  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  itt  a  •trKt'tfrratum,  llicn  all  tliiMw  modcM  of  oio- 
duct  which  are  eonducli^ft  to  a  complete  form  of  it  an*  to  be 
morally  approved.     If,  contrftriwise,  life  is  not  a  d*4!dtr 
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the  subject  lapses :  life  should  not  be  maintained,  and  all 
questions  concerning  maintenance  of  it,  including  the  ethical, 
disappear.  As  commonly  conceived,  ethics  consists  solely  of 
interdicts  on  certain  kinds  of  acts  which  men  would  like  to 
do  and  of  injunctions  to  perform  certain  acts  which  they 
would  like  not  to  do.  It  says  nothing  about  the  great 
mass  of  acts  constituting  normal  life ;  just  as  though  these 
are  neither  warranted  nor  unwarranted.  So  influential 
are  traditional  sentiments  and  expressions,  that  the  mass  of 
readers  will  even  now  be  unable  to  conceive  tliat  there 
can  be  an  ethical  justification  for  the  pursuit  of  positive 
gratifications. 

Such  private  conduct  as  errs  in  the  direction  of  sensual 
excess,  like  drunkenness,  they  do  indeed  include  as  subject 
to  ethical  judgment  and  resulting  condemnation :  a  perceived 
injury,  primarily  to  self  and  secondarily  to  others,  being  the 
ground  for  the  condemnation.  But  they  ignore  the  truth 
that  if  injury  to  self  is,  in  this  case,  a  reason  for  moral  repro- 
bation, then  benefit  to  self  (so  long  as  there  is  no  contingent 
injury  to  others  or  remote  injury  to  self)  is  a  reason  for 
moral  approbation. 

§  195.  Far  above  other  creatures  though  he  is,  Man  re- 
mains, in  common  with  them,  subject  to  the  laws  of  life ;  and 
the  requirement  for  him,  as  for  them,  is  conformity  to  these 
laws.  By  him,  as  by  every  living  thing,  self-preservation  is 
the  first  requisite;  since  without  self-preservation,  the  dis- 
charge of  all  other  obligations,  altruistic  as  well  as  egoistic, 
becomes  impossible. 

But  self-preservation  is  effected  only  by  the  performance 
of  actions  which  are  prompted  by  desires.  Therefore  the 
satisfaction  of  these  desires  is  to  be  enjoined  if  life  should  be 
maintained.  That  this  is  so  with  the  sensations  which  prompt 
breathing,  eating,  drinking,  and  avoidance  of  extremes  of 
temperature,  needs  no  proof:  pain  and  death  result  from 
disobedience  and  pleasure  from  obedience.     And  as  taking 
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each  of  oitr  }iriiiiar;  pluaeiirra  directly  furthcn  tlio  ' 
BCtivities,  BO,  takiug  each  of  oorsecondarj  [ileaenrM  fnrtliEn 
them  indirectly. 

UnqncBtiouably,  tlien,  there  is  a  division  of  ethics  which 
jitiMs  BRitctions  to  all  tlie  normal  actions  of  individtul  life, 
while  it  forbids  the  abnormal  ones.  This  most  pi>nen]  \vtw, 
at  once  evolutionary  and  liedonistic,  hamionizea  with  Keiiaml 
more  special  views. 

§  196.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  preface,  a  disastroM 
effect  is  produced  on  the  majority  of  minds  hy  praentii^ 
ethics  as  a  stem  monitor,  denouncing  certain  kind*  of 
pleasures  whilu  giving  no  countenance  to  ple«6urca  of 
other  kinds.  If  it  dove  not  openly  asM-rt  thiu  all  gnti- 
fications  are  iiuprojier,  yet,  by  forbidding  a  nutnlier  of 
tliein  and  raying  nothing  al^Kint  the  rest,  it  leaVM  tbe  im* 
proasion  tliat  the  rcft,  if  not  to  Ite  coudeimiod,  are  not  to 
bo  approved.  By  this  one-aided  treatment  of  condtHrt  it 
alienattis  umttitndes  who  would  otherwise  accept  it* 
teachings. 

Aseaming  that  general  happiness  is  to  be  the  aim  (for 
if  indifference  or  misery  w«re  to  be  the  aim,  noo-csistencc 
would  1k>  pn^ferftble),  then  the  implication  U  (hat  the 
h«ppinct«  of  each  unit  U  a  fit  aim  ;  and  a  nequent  implica- 
tion is  that  for  nach  individual,  as  a  unit,  his  own  ImppincM 
i«  a  fit  aim.  Happiness  as  experienced  by  him,  aa  niorh 
adds  to  tlie  total  amount  as  does  happiness  experienced  bjr 
anotlier ;  and  if  happiness  may  not  bo  pursued  for  edf, 
why  may  it  Ix*  jninued  for  anyoiie  else  (  If  the  totality 
of  liappintMH  could  )>e  ma<le  greater  by  each  poming 
anoilu'r'n  liapptnt«s,  while  his  own  was  pnr«ned  for  him 
by  others,  sumetliing  might  lie  said  for  the  tlieory  of 
alMolutu  altmism.  Itut,  in  tlie  firt^t  place,  the  grealer  part  of 
till?  grateful  conwioosness  poMuble  for  cadi  if  iwhiovaUe 
only  by  hiiuM>lf — b  a  conocionanew  nccompanying  ( 
aotivitiei,  and  eaoDOt  exist  without  them.    In  the  ■ 
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place,  even  were  it  otherwise,  loss  would  arise  if  each 
pursued  only  the  happiness  of  otliers ;  since  as  each  of  the 
others  would  have  to  do  the  like,  there  would  be  required 
the  same  amount  of  effort  joined  with  a  further  amount  of 
effort  consequent  on  misunderstandings  from  cross-purposes* 
Imagine  A  feeding  B  while  B  fed  A,  and  so  on  with  C,  D, 
&c.,  and  instead  of  increase  of  satisfactions  there  would  be 
decrease.  The  like  would  happen  with  the  majority  of 
other  wants  to  be  satisfied.  As  shown  at  the  outset  (§§  82, 
91),  a  system  of  ethics  which  insists  on  altruism  and  ignores 
egoism,  is  suicidal. 

Such  a  system  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  admitted, 
doubly  suicidal ;  since,  while  its  immediate  operation  must 
be  detrimental,  its  remote  operation  must  be  still  more 
detrimental.  A  loss  of  capacity  for  happiness  must  be  the 
effect  produced  on  all.  For  many  of  our  pleasures  are 
organically  bound  up  with  performance  of  functions  needful 
for  bodily  welfare ;  and  non-acceptance  of  them  involves  a 
lower  degree  of  life,  a  decreased  strength,  and  a  diminished 
ability  to  fulfil  all  duties. 

§  197.  A  further  implication,  almost  universally  ignored, 
must  be  here  again  emphasized.  Already,  in  §  71,  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  obvious  truth  that  the  individual  is 
not  alone  concerned  in  the  matter,  but  that  all  his  descend- 
ants are  concerned. 

In  the  utter  disregard  of  this  truth  we  see  more  clearly 
tlian  usual  how  low  is  the  average  human  intelligence. 
Sometimes,  when  observing  on  the  Continent  how  the 
women,  with  faces  unshaded,  are,  to  keep  out  the  bright 
sunlight,  obliged  to  half-close  their  eyes  and  wrinkle  up 
the  corners  of  them,  so  producing,  by  daily  repetition, 
crows-feet  some  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier  than  need  be ; 
I  have  thought  it  astonishing  that,  anxious  though  these 
women  are  to  preserve  beauty,  they  should  have  failed  to 
perceive  so   simple  a  relation  between  cause  and  effect* 
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But   it   uiay  bo   beld    that   an   uistance   of  ntnpidiQ 
more  oxtroine  (if  the  cxpreiisioii  tuny  pof^y,  U  fanii^ 
tlio  inability  of  peuplo  to  eoc  tliat  diisregard  of  ec-lf  i 
disrt^gard  of  offspring.      Tbere  are  two  wajr«  iu 
dt>e8  this. 

Inability  to  provide  for  tliem  adequately  is  one  evil  onn- 
aecjnonco.  WiUiotit  bodily  welfare  in  pun)Dt«  tliere  cannot 
be  cfTectiial  siistrntatioii  of  cliildruii;  and  if  the  nve  ahoolil 
be  iiiaiiitiuoed,  llien  earo  of  self  with  a  view  lo  cane  of 
progeny  becomes  an  obligation.  This  normal  egoism  nin*! 
be  BOch  as  resulte  not  merely  In  coutinuinl  Lifu,  bat  in  tltal 
vigorous  life  which  gives  eHi«ieney.  Nor  ia  duo  rore  of  wU 
demanded  only  becanse  the  cltttius  of  the  bread-winner  0 
not  otlierwi^  1)0  fulfilled ;  bat  it  is  demanded  alnn  by  i 
for  educational  duties.  Ill-health  brings  irritability  and  j 
pression  ;  incapacities  for  rt^ht  Iiehaviour  to  children  ; 
by  souring  tlieir  tempera  and  deadening  their  eympathJM, 
injures  them  for  life. 

Still  more  clocely,  however,  id  tlie  welfare  of  de«08nd- 
auts  bound  up  with  Bi-lf-wulfare.  (tood  or  lU  trmttiMiit 
of  his  or  her  body  or  mind  by  each  person,  tnflnenees  for 
good  or  ill  the  cunstitntions  uf  hi«  or  her  progeny.  Untew 
it  be  held  tliat  Btalwart  and  robust  men  may  be  oxpoctad 
to  come  from  stunted  and  unhealthy  ]Mrciil«,  or  that  hiffb 
intcllipcneea  and  noble  characters  are  likely  to  be  inherited 
frotn  stupid  and  criminal  fatliers  and  mothers,  it  mnct  bs 
admitted  that  any  treatment  of  self  which  furthers  bodily 
or  mental  development  tendo  tuwanis  the  tK-nofit  uf  the 
next  generation  {t  say  "lends"  ttecauKO  thcro  are  oom- 
plicatiug  infliiencca  due  to  atavism),  and  that  any  treat- 
mciit  of  self  which  undermines  bodily  health  or  injures  the 
mind  intellectually  or  emotionally,  tends  towards  a  lower- 
ing  of  the  nature  in  tlio  next  generation.  Yet  while  people 
daily  make  rcmHrlc*  alxnit  the  likencd^s  of  ehildrvn  In 
jMirent*,  and  note  the  inbcrilance  of  thid  or  that  deftx't  of 
mind  or  body,  tlietr  criticisms  on  oondact  entirely  d 
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le  implication.  Tliey  fail  to  draw  tie  inference  tliat  if 
«(mstitiitionB  are  transmitted,  tlio  actions  which  damage 
canfilitutionB  or  improve  tlieiu  influence  for  good  or  ilJ  tlje 
physical  and  mental  characters  of  cliildren  and  of  children'Q 
oliildxen. 

In    certain  est  re  me    cases   tJiere   is,   indeed,   a  distinct  ^ 
recognition  of  the  mischiefs  entailed  by  tlie  transgressions 
of  parents.     Tlittugh  reprobation  of  those  wlio  have  trans- 
mitted  acquired   diseases   to    their  «hi!dren    is    not  often 
heard,  yet  there  can  lie  no  dmibt  that  it  is  strongly  felt. 
Probably  most  will  agree  tliat,  if  tlie  amonnt  of  sufioring 
inflicted  bo  used  as  a  measure,  mnrder  is  fl  smaller  crime 
than  is  the  giving  to  offspring   infected  constitutions  and 
consequent  life-long  miseries.     Bnt  even  in  ita  grossest  form 
tliis  transgression  is  tlioiigbt  Utile  of  hy  the  transgressors. 
I  There  are,  indeed,  kindred  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  re- 
I  Rponsibility  sometimes  Bervea  as  a  deterrent — cases,  for  ex- 
I  ample,  where  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  tLe 
I  family  causes  at>stentation  from  marriage.     Very  generally, 
I  however,  where  the  weaknesses,  or  disorders,  or  taints  they 
I  are  likely  to  coumiunicate,  are  of  less  conspicuous  kinds,  peo- 
I  pie,  in  a  light  hearted  way,  are  ready  to  inflict  uncounted 
I  evils  on  descendants. 

I  Still  less  is  an  allied  conscion&ness  of  responsibility.  There 
1 18  no  recognition  of  the  truth  tliat  such  persistent  misuse  of 
I  body  or  mind  as  injures  it,  involTCs  the  injury  of  descendants; 
I  Rnd  there  is  conge<iucntly  no  recognition  of  the  tnttli  that  it 
I  is  a  duty  so  to  carry  on  life  m  to  preserve  all  parts  of  tlie 
I  Bystem  in  their  normal  statts. 

I  These  furtlier  reasons  for  due  cjire  of  self  have  to  be 
I  insisted  upon.  Each  man's  constitution  should  be  regarded 
Ihy  him  as  an  entailed  ci^tate,  wliich  lie  is  bound  to  pass  on  iii 
lae  good  a  condition  as  he  receive<l  it,  if  not  better. 

I  §  198.  Beyond  this  special  altruism  which  makes  impera- 
Etivo  a  normal  cgoian.  there  is  ii  gciuTul  nltniisni  which  alBO-i 
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mukes  it  io  h  measure  ohligatory.     Tlie  oblij^ation 
negative  and  a  positive  aspect. 

Sucli  care  of  self  h«    ia  needful  Iti  cxclado   the  ruk  a 
burdening  otiiere,  is  iiiijilied  in  a  proper  ref^arU  fur  otlton 
As,  from  those  rude  ^^miips  in  wliicli  men  lead  Uvea  tu 
dependent  tliat   they  severally  take   the   eptire    resulU 
their  own  conduct,  we  ndvaiice  to  developed  nations,  fellow 
men   become   more   and    mora   implicated   in   onr  ac^tiona 
Under  a  social  system  onrried  on  by  exchangv  of  ecrvii 
tiiosc  on  whom  nndne  sulf-sacriticu  has  broitfilil  iiic*|Mnt] 
are  commonly  obliged  to  break  contract*  [wrtially  or  wlmllji; 
and    so    to  inflict  evil ;   and  tlien   any   sncli   incspncily 
negatives  brcad-winniog,  ordinarily  imposes,  first  on  rvUti' 
and  tliou  on  friends,  or  else  on  the  jjnblic.  a  tax  implyioi 
extm  labour.     Everyone,  therefon-,  is  bound  Io  avoid 
tlioiightle^  unseltislinese  ubich  is  apt  to  bring evtU on  otben 
—evils  that  are  often  greater  than  tlioee  wliicli  entire  iKi&M 
aess  pro<]nces. 

The  altruistic  justification  of  egoism  referred  to  as  of 
[Kisitive  kind,  result*,  firstly,  from  the  obligation  to  expeM 
some  efiort  for  the  beiiclit  of  particular  perN>D6  or  for  tU 
iMinefit  of  society — an  obligation  wliich  cannot  bv  properly 
discharged  if  health  has  been  undenntncd.  And  it  r^ailu 
secondly,  from  the  obligation  to  l>ecome,  so  far  ax  inherited 
niitnru  [wrmits,  a  source  of  social  pleasnre  to  tliuite  aronnd 
to  fulfil  this  renniremeiil  then;  ninst  ordinarily  be  a  flow 
mental  energy  such  as  tlio  invalid  cannot  maintaia. 


CHAPTER    n. 


§  ld9.  In  a  eystematic  treatise  tlie  express  statement  of 
certain  commonplaces  is  inevitable.  A  coherent  body  of 
geometrical  tlieorems,  for  instance,  has  to  be  preceded  by 
self-evident  axioms.  This  must  be  the  excuse  for  here 
setting  down  certain  familiar  tmths. 

The  infant  at  first  feebly  moves  about  ita  little  limbs; 
by  and  by  it  crawls  on  the"  floor ;  presently  it  walks,  and 
after  a  time  runs.  As  it  develops,  its  activities  display 
themselves  in  games,  in  races,  in  long  walks  :  the  range  of 
its  excursions  being  gradually  extended,  as  it  approaches 
adult  existence.  Manhood  brings  tlie  ability  to  make 
tours  and  exploring  expeditions;  including  passages  from 
continent  to  continent,  and  occasionally  ronnd  the  world. 
Wlien  middle  life  is  passed  and  vigour  begins  to  declioe, 
these  extreme  manifestations  of  activities  become  fewer. 
Journeys  are  shortened ;  and  presently  they  do  not  go 
Ijeyond  visits  to  the  country  or  to  the  seaside.  As  old  age 
advances,  tlie  movements  become  limited  to  the  village 
and  tlie  surrounding  fields ;  afterwards  to  the  garden ; 
later  still  to  the  house ;  presently  to  the  room ;  finally  to 
the  bed ;  and  at  last,  when  the  power  to  move,  gradually 
decreasing,  has  ceased,  the  motions  of  the  lungs  and  heart 
come  to  an  end.  Taken  in  its  ensemhls,  life  presents  itself 
in  the  shape  of  movements  which  begin  feebly,  gradually 
increase  up  to  maturity,  and  then  culminating,  decrease 
until  they  end  as  feebly  as  they  b^an. 
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Thns    life    Is  activity;   and   tlie   oomplvlc    ecesBlioi 
activity  is  deatli.    Hence  arises  tlio   genural    implie 
that  eince  the  most  highly-evolved  conduct  in  that 
acIiievt'H  tlic  mo&t  complete  life,  activity  ubtoiiM  mn  * 
sanction,  and  inactivity  an  ethical  condemnation. 

Thie   is  a  couclueion   utiiveraally   accepted   and 
no  enforcement.     Even  from  tliose  wlio    liabitttaUy   i 
useful  activities,  there  cunics  reprobation  fur  saoli  of  tbdr 
class  as  tire  too  inert  even   to  auiii^  thvinselvi 
slotli  is  frowned  on  by  all. 


§  200.  The  kind  of  activity    with    which    w 
chiefly  concerned,  la  the  activity  dirt«ted  primarily  to  *eW 
BUEteutatioD,  and  secondarily  to  snstentation  uf  family. 

In  the  order  of  Nature  the  impenttivcncssof  sncb  activity 
effectually  asserts  itself.  Among  all  siib-buman  crentonr* 
(excepting  must  paru^itcs)  ininvidnals  wliicb  lack  it  die, 
and  after  tliem  their  ofTspriiifi,  if  ibey  have  any.  Tliom 
only  survive  which  are  adequately  active;  aiKl,  among 
anch,  a  certain  advantage  in  self-sustentation  and  siulenta- 
tion  of  offspring  is  gained  hy  those  in  which  activity  i« 
greater  tlian  usual :  the  general  effect  la>ing  to  rai^e  the 
activity  to  that  limit  hcyond  which  disadvantage  lo  lh« 
species  is  greater  than  advantage.  V]\  to  tliv  time  vhuii 
men  passed  into  tlie  aMuciated  state,  tliis  law  held  uf  tlivm 
as  of  tliu  lower  animals ;  and  it  held  of  them  ahio  tlimugfa.- 
out  early  social  stages.  Ilefore  the  making  of  i* 
l»eg»n,  no  family  could  esea]»e  from  tlio  relation  f 
laWur  and  the  neceitsaries  n{  life.  And  the  ethical  | 
tion  for  this  relation  in  primitive  societies  is  implifl 
llie  fact  that  oxtrcmo  inei^mdity  in  the  di«trilintiaj 
efforts  and  benclitA  bctwet^n  tlio  sexus,  must  alwkyi  i 
resnitvd  in  deterioration  and  eventual  extinction. 

Though,  in  tlie   eonr^e   of   social   evolution,  then  | 
arisen  multiplied  posaibilittes  of  evading  the  nomtal  r 
Itotween    effurts    and    beticHlK,    so   ah    lo    get    (ItO 
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withoat  tLe  efEorts;  yet,  bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing 
general  law  of  life,  we  niuEt  infer  tLat  the  evasions  call 
for  reprobation  more  or  less  decided,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Being  here  directly  concerned  only  with  the  ethics  of 
individual  life,  we  need  not  take  account  of  tlie  implied 
relation  between  the  idle  individual  and  the  society  in 
which  he  exiBts.  Ignoriug  all  oUjer  cases,  we  may  limit 
onrselves  to  those  cases  in  which  property  equitably  ac- 
quired by  a  parent,  without  undue  tax  on  his  energies, 
serves,  when  bequeathed,  to  support  a  son  in  idleness: 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  implied  trespass  on  fellow- 
citizens.  On  each  of  such  cases  the  verdict  is  that  though 
it  is  possible  for  the  individual  to  fulfil  the  law  of  life,  in 
so  far  as  physical  activities  are  concerned,  by  devoting 
himself  to  sports  and  games,  and  in  so  far  as  certain  kinds 
of  mental  activities  are  concerned,  by  useless  occupations; 
yet  there  lack  those  mental  activities,  emotional  and 
intellectual,  which  should  form  part  of  his  life  as  a 
social  being ;  and  in  bo  far  his  life  becomes  an  abnormal 


§  201.  The  chief  question  for  us,  however,  is — "What  are 
tlie  ethical  aspects  of  labour  considered  in  its  immediate 
relations  to  pleasure  and  pain!  From  this  point  of  view 
of  absolute  etliics,  actions  are  right  only  when,  besides 
being  conducive  to  tlie  future  happiness  of  self,  or  others, 
or  both,  tliey  are  also  immediately  pleasurable.  What 
then  are  we  to  say  of  necessary  labour ;  most  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  disagreeable  feelings? 

Such  labour  is  warranted,  or  rather  demanded,  by  the 
requirements  of  that  relative  ethics  wliich  is  concerned 
not  with  the  absolute  right  but  with  the  least  wrong. 
During  the  present  transitional  state  of  hnmanity,  submis- 
sion to  such  dtspleasurable  feeling  as  labour  involves,  is 
warranted  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  feelings  which  are 
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etill  more  di^plea^urable — a  emallt^r  pain  to  avoid  a  j 
pain,  or  to  achieve  a  pleasure,  or  both. 

The  stutc  necefieitatiug  tliig  eoiiiproniitio  is  the  slate  of 
imperfect  adaptation  tu  eucinl  life.  TIjc  clisnge  from  the 
irregular  activities  of  the  savage  tnati  lu  tJie  rr^nil'U' 
activities  of  the  civilized  man,  implies  a  re-niuiilditi^— a 
represeion  of  gome  [xiwers  which  crave  for  action,  aiid  a 
taxing  of  other  powers  Wyond  tlie  pIcasurBble  limit:  tltu 
capacity  for  persislent  effort  and  persistant  attention,  being 
one  especially  called  for,  and  one  at  present  dcfldcot.  Tkiia 
adaptation  has  to  be  undergone,  and  the  acootupanyiug 
enfferings  bave  to  be  borne. 

And  here  seems  a  fit  [ilace  for  commenting  on  tlie  Tarr- 
ing amounts  of  dinpleosiirable  feeling,  often  rining  to  ^ti- 
tive  pain,  nccest^itated  by  fultihnent  of  the  obligatiun  to 
work.  Tbe  majority  of  ]>eople  speak  of  effort,  bodily  or 
mental,  as  if  the  cost  of  it  were  tbe  same  to  all.  Thongli 
personal  experience  pro*'e8  to  tlitm  that  wlien  mx-ll  and 
fresli,  tliey  put  forth  willi  ease  a  muscular  force  vhidi, 
when  prostrate  with  illnotts  or  exhaui-ted  by  toil,  it  u 
painful  to  put  fortli — ihongli  tliey  find,  too,  that  when  tlte 
mental  energies  are  hi^h  they  think  nothing  of  a  eou' 
tinuous  attention  which,  when  enfeebled,  they  are  tjoite 
unequal  to ;  yet  tbey  do  not  s«.-u  that  tliesu  tempomr 
contrasts  between  tlieir  own  slates,  arc  {wrullulcd  by  per- 
manent contraetA  l>etween  states  of  diJTerenI  pei'M>D8. 

Ethical  judgments  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  etTort,  bodily  or  mental,  wbidi  U  easy  to  one  is  labo*^ 
ioiw  to  anotlier. 

g  SOS.  We  come  now  to  a  question  of  special  intprcct  to 
OB — Can  tbe  human  constitution  be  so  adapted  to  it«  prev- 
ent conditions,  that  tbe  ncvdful  amount  of  labour  to  be 
gone  throng  will  l>e  agreealilc  I 

An  affirmative  answer  will,  to  most  people,  feeni  ah 
limiting  tbeir  observations  to   facts  around,  or  at  4 
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extending  tiiem  to  ench  further  facts  as  the  records  of 
civilized  people  furnish,  they  cannot  believe  in  the  required 
change  of  nature.  Such  evidence  as  that  which,  in  the 
lirst  part  of  this  work  (§§  63-67),  was  assigned  to  prove 
that  pleasures  and  pains  are  relative  to  the  constitution  of 
the  organism,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  unlimited  modi- 
fiability  of  constitution,  actions  originally  painful  may 
become  pleasurable,  does  not  weigh  witli  them.  Though 
they  probably  know  some  who  so  love  work  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  them, — though  here  and  there  they  meet 
one  who  complains  that  a  holiday  is  a  weariness;  yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  them  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  due 
tendency  to  continuous  labour,  which  is  now  an  excep- 
tional trait,  may  become  a  universal  trait. 

It  is  undeniable  tliat  there  are  various  expenditures  of 
energy,  bodily  and  mental— often  extreme  expenditures — 
which  are  willingly  entered  upon  and  continued  eagerly : 
witness  field-sports,  games,  and  the  intellectual  efforts 
made  during  social  intercourse.  In  these  cases  the  energy 
expended  is  often  far  greater  than  that  expended  in  daily 
avocations.  What  eonetitutefl  the  difference?  In  the  one 
class  of  actions  emulation  makes  possible  the  pleasurable 
consciousness  which  accompanies  proved  efficiency,  and 
the  pleasurable  consciouenese  of  the  admiration  given  to 
efficiency ;  while,  in  the  other  class,  tlie  absence  of  emula- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  of  direct  visible  emulation,  implies  the 
absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  this  pleasurable  conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless,  what  remains  may  become  a  power- 
ful stimulus,  making  continuous  application  agreeable. 
Hobbies  exemplify  this  truth.  I  can  name  two  eases  in 
which  occu]>ation8  of  this  kind  are,  without  need,  pursued 
so  eagerly  as  scarcely  to  leave  time  for  meals.  Though  in 
these  cases  the  pleasurable  exercise  of  skill  is  a  large 
factor,  and  thongh  in  many  occupations  there  seems  but 
small  scope  for  this,  yet,  nearly  everywhere,  the  satisfac- 
tion attendant  on  the  doing  of  work  in  the  most  perfect 
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,  miiy  be  stifiicieiit  to  render  tlic  work 
when  joined  with  that  overflowing  energy  which  is  to  ll 
anticipated  aa  llie  concomitaut  of  a  normally  dcvelopM 
niiture. 

§  203.  It  remainB   to   consider  whether,  oonclnding 
liibour   up   to   a  wrtain   limit  is  ohligatnry.   there   is  ui] 
reason  for  conchiding  that  beyond  that  limit  it  is  the  revtra 
of  obligatory.     The  present  phase  of  human  progress  foetet] 
the  belief  that  tlie  more  work  the  more  virtne ;  but  this  k 
unwarranted  belief. 

Absolnte  ethics  does  not  dictate  more  work  than  is 
qnisite  for  otlicient  self-snstentation,  etiicient  nurtare  oj 
dependents,  and  dlBchiirge  of  a  due  sliaro  of  social  dutiea 
As  in  the  lowest  creatures,  so  in  the  highest,  survival  i 
the  primary  end  to  be  achievcti  by  actions;  and  though,  ii 
an  increasing  degree  as  we  ascend,  actions  themsclrci 
with  thoir  associated  feelings  become  accondary  ends,  yd 
pursued  to  the  detriment  of  the  primary  end  in  itll  its  fol 
ncsa — the  leading  of  a  life  foniplete,  not  in  length  onlyj 
but  in  breadth  and  depth.  The  hedonistic  riew,  whteb  fa 
involved  in  the  evuhitionary  view,  implies  on  etliiod 
sanction  for  that  form  uf  conduct  which  conduces  la  tb4 
highest  degree  to  selMiappiness  and  tlie  hH])piiH'Ks  of  utben: 
and  it  follows  that  hi1>oiir  whicli  taxes  tlie  energitis  beyond 
the  normal  limit,  or  diniinlMies  more  than  iit  needful  tfai 
time  available  for  oltier  ends,  or  l>oth,  receives  no  ethlctt 
sonction. 

If  adaptation  to  the  Mciat  state  must  in  titne  prodi 
nature  such  tliat  tlie  needful  labour  will  be  plcaaanbl^l 
concomilatit  conclusion  is  that  it  will  not  prodooe 
<-jipaeity  fur  labour  beyond  tliis  limit,  Honcv  labour  ia  < 
cess  of  tliis  limit  will  he  abnonnnl  and  improper.  For 
labour  inevitably  entails  phjMcnl  eo«t — a^i  the  wa«te  iuTolv 
by  it  has  to  l>c  mado  good  ont  of  the  total  snp|ily  whieli  I 
(ii^nic  actions  furnish  ;  then  <upi'rtluou#  lalKUir.  dedaediM 
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from  tliie  eapply  more  than  is  neceeaary,  diminishes  the 
amount  available  for  life  at  large — diminislies  the  extent  or 
the  intensity  of  that  life. 

Obviously,  however,  this  leasoning  refers  to  that  fully- 
evolved  form  of  life  which  absolute  ethics  contemplates, 
rather  than  to  the  present  form,  which  has  to  be  gnided  by 
relative  ethics.  In  our  transitional  state,  with  its  onde- 
veloped  capacity  for  work,  frequent  over-stepping  of  the 
limit  is  requisite,  and  must  be  regarded  as  incident  to  the 
fnrtlier  development  of  the  capacity.  All  we  may  fairly  say 
is  that,  at  present,  the  limit  should  not  be  so  transgressed 
as  to  cause  physical  deterioration,  and  tliat  it  shonld  be 
respected  where  there  exists  no  weighty  reason  for  going 
beyond  it. 

§  304.  Connected  as  each  man's  actions  are  with  the  ac- 
tions of  others  in  multitudinous  ways,  it  follows  that  the 
ethics  of  individual  life  cannot  be  completely  separated 
from  the  ethics  of  social  life.  Conduct  of  which  the  pri- 
mary results  are  purely  personal,  has  often  secondary  results 
which  are  social.  Hence  we  mnst  in  each  case  consider  the 
ways  in  which  acts  that  directly  concern  self  indirectly  con- 
cern others. 

In  the  present  case  it  scarcely  needs  saying  that  beyond 
that  obligation  to  labour  which  is  deducible  from  the  laws  of 
individual  life,  tliere  is  a  social  obligation  reinforcing  it. 
Though,  in  a  primitive  community,  it  is  possible  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  take  upon  himself  all  the  results  of  his  inactivity ; 
yet,  in  an  advanced  community,  condsting  of  citizens  not 
devoid  of  sympathy,  it  becomes  ditficiilt  to  let  the  idle 
individual  suffer  in  full  tlie  results  of  his  idleness,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  let  his  offspring  do  this.  Even  should  it 
be  decided  by  fellow-citizens  tliat  the  extreme  consequences 
of  idleness  sliall  be  borne,  yet  this  decision  must  be  at  the 
cost  of  sympathetic  pain.  In  any  case,  therefore,  evil 
is  inflicted  on  others  as  well  as  on  self,  and  the  condact 
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inflict'iDg  it  is,  for  this  farther  reason,  to  be  ethieallj  repro- 
bated. 

Eeprobation,  though  quite  of  another  qnality,  is  also  de- 
served by  conduct  of  the  opposite  kiud — hj  the  carr^-in^  of 
labour  to  BDch  extreme  as  to  cause  illnesB,  prostration,  and 
iocapacity.  For  b;  this  conduct,  too,  burdens  and  pains  are 
entailed  on  others. 

Hence  altruistic  motiTes  join  egoistic  motives  in 
prompting  labour  np  to  a  certain  limit,  but  not  beyond  that 
hmit. 


CHAPTER  m. 


§  205.  Tliongli  the  ethically-enjoined  limitationfl  of  life- 
sustaining  activities,  specified  towards  tlie  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  apparently  implies  that  rest  is  ethically  enjoined, 
and  in  a  large  measure  does  so,  yet  this  corollary  most  be 
definitely  stated  and  enlarged  on  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  there  are  varions  activities,  not  of  a  life- 
snstaining  kind,  which  may  be  entered  on  when  the  activities 
devoted  to  snstentation  of  life  are  ended ;  and  hence  the  con- 
clusion drawn  in  the  last  chapter  does  not  involve  insistence 
upon  absolute  rest. 

Further,  we  have  to  observe  the  several  kinds  of  rest, 
which,  if  not  complete,  are  approximately  so ;  and  the  need 
for  each  of  these  kinds  must  be  pointed  out. 

Something  has  to  be  said  under  each  of  the  several  heads 
—rest  at  intervals  during  work ;  nightly  rest;  rest  of  a  day 
after  a  series  of  days ;  and  occasional  long  rest  at  long  inter- 

§  200.  Rhythm,  shown  thronghont  the  organic  functions 
as  elsewhere,  has  for  its  concomitant  the  alternation  of 
waste  and  repair.  Every  contraction  of  the  heart,  every 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  is  followed  by  a  momentary  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles  employed.  In  the  process  of  alimenta- 
tion, we  have  the  short  rhythms  constituting  the  peristaltic 
motion,  compounded  with  the  longer  rhythms  implied  by 
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the  periodicity  of  meals.  Far  deeper,  indeed,  llian  at  1 
appears,  is  tlie  coDfoniiity  to  this  law;  fur  tame  organic 
actions  which  appear  cuiitinuoiifi  arc  in  truth  dii!NN>iitinu- 
one.  A  mnscle  wliich  maintains  for  a  time  a  perMafcnt 
contraction,  and  seems  in  a  uniform  state,  is  made  op  of 
multitudinous  units  whieh  are  severally  iJtvniJtttng  be- 
tween action  and  rest  —  tliese  relaxing  while  tliuKtf  orft 
contracting;  and  so  keeping  up  a  constant  ^tnun  of  tlie 
whole  muscle  by  the  inconstant  strains  of  ite  competeal 
fibres. 

The  law  thus  displayed  in  each  organ  and  part  of  ui 
or^n,  from  moment  to  momeiit,  is  displayed  tlirouglioat 
the  longer  and  larger  co-operations  of  i>art».  Coinbiaed 
muscular  strains  which  tax  the  powers  of  the  system  in 
any  considerable  degree,  caimot  with  impunity  be  euo- 
tiniially  repeated  witliout  cessation,  even  during  the  period 
devoted  to  activity.  Waste  in  such  cases  urer-rnns  rvpur 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  makes  needful  a  ceseatjoa 
during  wliicli  arrears  may  l)e  in  some  measure  moile  up— 
an  interval  for  '^  taking  breath,"  as  tlie  oxpremoa  k. 
Long  nniiroVen  pereistence,  even  in  moderate  cfforta,  b 
injnrions ;  and  though  sucli  unresting  action  when  ooca- 
eional  does  no  permanent  Iiarm.  if  it  recurs  daily,  lu«s  of 
power  is  the  final  result.  Scriveners'  paUy  iUustn 
local  form  of  tliis  evil ;  ae  do  also  %-arioU8  atrophia  of  o 
a«od  mnecles. 

Nor  is  this  true  of  bodily  actions  only.  It  U  i 
mental  actions  also.  A  concentrated  attention  whic 
too  continuous  produces,  after  a  time,  nervous  dis 
and  inability.  Daily  occupation  for  many  hours  in  ermiS 
«m]ile  a  thing  as  removing  the  small  defects  in  mnchino- 
made  hice,  not  unfretjueully  brings  on  chronic  brain  ditordor. 
Some  ungle-line  railways  in  the  United  States,  tlie  move- 
ment«  of  Irainn  on  which  are  regulated  by  telegraph  front 
a  central  uflici>,  fumi^h  a  striking  invlance  in  the  faet  tli^  , 
tlie  men  who  have  thuA  to  conduct  the  traffic,  and  < 
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for  a  moment  relax  nnder  penalty  of  causing  accidents,  never 
last  for  more  than  a  few  yeare ;  they  become  permanently 
incapable. 

These  unduly  persistent  strains,  bodily  and  mental,  are 
always  indicated  more  or  less  clearly  by  the  painful  feelings 
accompanying  them.  The  sensations  protest,  and  their  pro- 
tests cannot  with  impunity  be  ignored. 

§  207.  Insistence  on  the  need  for  that  complete  rest 
which  we  call  sleep,  is  not  called  for;  but  something  may 
fitly  be  said  concerning  its  duration — now  too  small,  now 
too  great. 

Current  criticisms  on  the  habits  of  those  around,  imply 
the  erroneous  belief  that  for  persons  of  the  same  sex  and 
age,  the  same  amount  of  sleep  is  required — a  professed 
belief  which  is,  nevertheless,  continually  traversed  by  re- 
marks on  the  unlike  numbers  of  hours  of  repose  which 
different  persons  can  d*>  with.  The  truth  is  that  the  re- 
quired amount  of  sleep  depends  on  the  constitution. 
According  as  the  vigour  is  small  or  great,  tliere  may  be 
taken  many  hours  to  little  purpose  or  few  hours  to  great 
purpoMJ.  To  understand  what  are  the  vital  requirements, 
and,  by  implication,  the  habits  which,  from  our  present 
standpoint,  we  regard  as  having  ethical  sanction,  we 
must  pause  a  moment  to  look  at  the  physiology  of  the 
matter. 

The  difference  between  waking  and  sleeping  is  that  in 
the  one  waste  gets  ahead  of  repair,  while  in  the  other 
repair  gets  ahead  of  waste.  Proof  tliat  repair  is  always  going 
on,  but  that  it  varies  in  rate,  is  furnished  by  what  are 
known  as  photogenes.  During  early  life,  while  the  blood 
is  rich  and  the  circulation  good,  the  destruction  of  nerve- 
tissue  produced  by  each  impression  the  eye  receives,  is 
made  up  for  instantaneonsly,  so  that  the  eye  is  at  once 
ready  to  appreciate  perfectly  a  new  impression ;  but  in 
later  life  diminislied  vigour  is  shown  by  tlie  greater  time 
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required  for  restoring  tlie  EcneitivenesB  of  the  rotinikl'  i 
ments;  and  connected  nerves,  after  each  vienal  inipreiMon— 
a  time  wliich  is  quite  appreciable  when  tlic  iinpreMion  baa 
been  strong,  Tlie  result  is  that  a  new  iina^  nicvivcd  u  to 
BoiDe  extent  confused  by  the  persistence  of  the  preceding 
image,  presented  in  its  complementary  colours. 

Kow  these  differences  in  tlie  rates  of  rfjmJr  at  different 
Btages  in  tlie  life  of  the  same  individual,  art'  panillvlvd  b^r 
di^crences  in  the  rates  of  repair  in  different  indiridiials; 
and  hence  the  unlike  amounts  of  sleep  required.  There  it  a 
double  cause  for  the  unlikencss.  In  the  vigorous  person  r^ 
pair  during  the  waking  state  is  relatively  so  rapid  an  nut  to 
fall  very  far  in  arrear  of  tbe  \ra»te  caused  by  action;  tha 
consequence  being  that  at  tlie  end  of  the  day  leu*  rep«ir  k 
required.  And  then,  from  the  same  cause,  it  re«.ulu  tltat 
during  sleep  eneh  repair  as  has  to  ho  made  is  more  npidly 
made.  Conversely,  in  tlie  individual  witli  low  nntritioii  ukI 
alow  circulation,  action  is  eooner  followed  by  exbaoBtion,  and 
the  parts  wasted  by  action  take  a  longer  rest  to  make  tliera 
tit  for  action. 

But  while  the  implication  is  that  not  nnfreqnenllv  on« 
who  is  condemned  as  a  ehiggard  is  taking  no  more 
absolute  rest  than  is  rcijuirid  by  him,  and  is  rifEhily 
prompted  to  take  it  h^-  Lix  sensations,  wc  must  not  infer 
that  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  ulct-p  in  encfse.  Thi>rv  ib  • 
very  general  tendency  to  lake  not  only  more  lliNn  u 
needful  but  more  than  is  l>eneficia1.  Pawing  a  certain 
limit,  the  state  of  entire  quiescence  does  not  inrigonte  bat 
prostrat«ii.  I.Aoking  their  dimnli  the  vital  organs  0»g, 
and  when  the  quiescence  is  continurtl  afler  repairs  liaT« 
been  effected,  a  further  fall  in  tlieir  activitie«  di«ablc« 
them  from  carrying  on  tlic  repaira  needed  during  working 
life  at  tlie  ordinary  rate:  a  sense  of  wearine«a  being  the 
conscqut>nee.  rrot«b]y  for  Ihoeo  wb»ev  systrms  are  mi  far 
in  a  nomuil  state  that  tliey  sUfp  sriundly.  tlte  flrw't  complelo 
vaking  marks  tho  proper  limit  to  the  night'i  rau     Some- 
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times  a  day  after   deep  thus  limited   is  a  day  of  nnosDal 
vivacity. 

Here  we  have  to  recognize  a  seeming  exception  to  the 
general  law  tliat  for  maintenance  of  bodily  welfare  the 
sensations  are  adequate  guides.  This  lack  of  adjustment  is 
most  likely  associated  with  our  transitional  state,  during 
which  the  average  life  is  so  nniuteresting,  and  often  so 
wearisome,  tliat  the  prospective  renewal  of  it  on  waking 
does  not  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  get  up,  bat  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  for  everyone  has  found  that  when  the  forthcoming 
day  promises  an  enjoyment,  say  an  excursion,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  rising  early.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
greater  adaptation  to  the  social  state  and  its  needful  occupa- 
tions, will  render  easy  that  normal  abridgment  of  sleep 
which  is  DOW  difficult.  But  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it  will 
be  an  implication  of  relative  ethics  that  guidance  by  the 
sensations  must  here  be  supplemented  by  judgments  based 
on  experience. 

§  208.  Civilized  mankind  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
taking  a  f  nrtlier  periodical  rest — a  weekly  rest ;  and  witlioat 
accepting  their  reasons  given  for  taking  it,  we  may  admit 
the  propriety  of  taking  it  for  other  reasons. 

Monotony,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  is  unfavourable  to 
life.  Not  only  does  there  need  some  discontinuity  in  the 
activities  carried  on  during  the  waking  state,  and  not  only 
must  the  activities  be  made  discontiunous  by  intervals  of 
sleep,  but  that  continuity  of  activities  wliich  consists  in 
repetition  of  days  similarly  occupied,  also  seems  to  require 
breaking  by  days  of  rest.  There  is  a  cumulative  weariness 
which  is  not  met  by  the  periodical  cessations  which  nights 
bring :  tliere  require  larger  periodica!  cessations  at  longer 
intervals.  The  persistent  strain  of  daily  occupations  is  in  all 
cases  a  strain  falling  on  some  parts  of  the  system  more  than 
on  others;  and  that  daily  repair  which  suffices  to  bring 
the  system  at  large  into  working  order  again,  appears  not 
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to  suflice  for  hringing  into  working  order  ttgnin 
tlmt  have  been  specially  taxed.  So  that  a  recurriiij;  ilmy 
of  rest  has,  if  not  a  religious  sanction,  still  ftn  etbicsl 
sanction. 

We  may,  too,  agree  with  the  Sahbiitiiriatis  eo  far  as  to  ad- 
roit Uiat  a  periodical  ceG^tion  of  daily  buMncs«  is  reqoiato 
as  a  means  to  mental  liealtli.  Even  as  it  is,  most  poople 
lai^ly  fail  to  emancipate  themselvea  from  those  proeaic  eoo- 
ceptions  of  the  world  and  life  which  meclisnical  routine 
tends  to  produce ;  and  they  would  fail  nttcrly  wre  all  tbeir 
days  passed  in  work.  There  require  interval*  of  paaavi^ 
during  which  the  vast  process  of  tilings  amid  whicli  wo  li« 
may  be  contemplated,  and  receptivitjr  of  the  appr 
thoughts  and  feelings  fostered. 


b  wofo« 


g  209.  I  need  not  insist  on  the  physical  and  mental  benfr 
fita  gained  from  those  longer  intennissions  of  lalioar  wbick 
now  commonly  recur  annually.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  posi- 
tive pleasures  obtaine<l  by  them  (which,  however,  must  !« 
counted  as  effects  to  T>e  deliberately  sought),  it  BufR«e»  U>  n- 
eall  the  re-invigoration  and  increased  fitness  for  work 
which  they  nsnally  produce,  to  show  that  they  are  etliieally 
sanctioned,  or  nitlier,  where  circumfitanccs  pcruiit,  ethically 
enjoined. 

Without  further  elaltnration  I  |)aes  to  the  altmiitk 
reasons  which  justify  rest,  and  show  the  taking  of  it  in 
dao  amount  to  l»e  ohligstory.  The  claims  of  de|KndeiiU 
and  the  ehiims  of  fellow-citizens  with  whom  engagement* 
liave  been  made,  alike  forbid  excess  of  work  :  voergj 
must  not  be  so  wastefuUy  cxjiendcd  as  to  jeopardize  ful- 
filment of  tliem.  A  sane  judgment  has  to  balance  betw(im 
the  demand  for  such  efforts  as  are  reqairev]  to  niiwi 
these  claims,  and  the  demand  for  such  rest  na  will  prex-ont 
exhaustion  and  incajmeity.  Duty  to  others  forbids  overtax 
of  self.  ^    -    J 

^m  But  strong  as  is  the  interdict  hence  ari>«ing,  tlier^l^H 


Btill  stronger  interdict — peremptory,  if  not  for  all,  yet  for 
those  who  are  likely  to  have  offspring.  As  pointed  out 
emphatically  in  the  preliminary  chapter,  preservation  of  a 
sound  body,  as  well  as  of  a  soimd  mind,  is  a  duty  to  pos- 
terity. Deterioration  of  physique  must  result  from  per- 
sistence in  undue  activity.  To  suppose  that  whether  a  life 
which  is  physically  normal  has  been  led  by  a  parent,  or  one 
which  is  physically  abnormal,  matters  not  to  children,  is  ab- 
surd. If  there  has  been  habitual  deficiency  of  rest  and  con- 
sequent deticiency  of  repair,  the  abnormality  produced  must, 
like  every  other,  leave  its  trace  in  descendants — not  always 
conspicuously,  since  each  child,  besides  inheriting  from  two 
parents,  inherits  from  many  lines  of  ancestors ;  but,  never- 
theless, in  due  degree  somewhere. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


§210.  Except  perhaps  in  agreeing  UiAt  gluttony  bp 

reprobated  and  tJiat  the  gryitnnH,  ta  wvil  s«  ihe  gourmtamA 
is  u  man  to  he  regarded  witli  scant  re6|)ect,  most  fMy)plo  wit 
think  it  is  abgurd  to  imply,  as  tlie  above  title  due*,  lluti 
ethics  has  anything  to  say  about  the  taking  of  food.  Thongti, 
by  (■oridomning  cxoesees  of  tlie  kinds  just  indicaUHl,  lliey 
ply  that  men  ought  not  tO"  tw  guilty  of  tliem,  ntid  hy  the 
of  tills  word  class  tlieni  as  lonmy;  yet  tliey  ignore  the  ob> 
vions  fact  tliat  if  there  is  a  wrong  in  respect  of  the  taking  ol 
food  there  must  also  be  s  right. 

The  truth  appears  to  he  that  daily  actions  performed 
ways  wliich  do  not  ohWoHBly  deviate  from  the  normal,  cv» 
to  he  tliongUt  of  as  either  right  or  wrong.  As  the  niiwl 
familiar  mathematical  truths,  snch  as  twice  two  nro  four,  u 
not  ordinarily  thiuight  of  n*  parts  of  mathematlt-s — u  lli 
knowledge  which  a  cbiid  gains  of  eurronnding  nhjecte  is  oul 
commonly  inclnded  nnder  ediicntion,  though  it  forms  i 
highly  important  part  of  it ;  so  tliia  all-easential  miniftmtioi 
to  life  by  food,  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  course,  u  drop|ied 
ont  of  [he  theory  of  condnct  And  yet,  lie  being  a  put 
cotidnet  whieh  fiindanienlally  affect*  welfare,  it  caoDol 
properly  be  thna  drop|)ed. 

How  improper  is  tlie  ignoring  of  it  as  a  snbject-matter  for 
ctliical  judgments,  we  shall  see  on  ob^rving  the  ways  in 
which  current  opinion  respecting  it  goes  wrong. 

§  211.  Alrendy,  in  g  1"4,  the  extreme  int-tance*  fnrtli«li«d 
by  the  £»<iuimau3(,  tlie  Vakati,  uid  the  Atutnilhins,  havo 
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Bhown  HB  tliat  enormous  quantities  of  food  are  proper 
nnder  certain  conditions,  and  that  eatisfactioD  of  the  seem- 
ingly inordinate  desires  for  them  is  not  only  warranted  hut 
imperative :  death  being  the  consequence  of  inability  to 
take  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  expenditure  entailed 
by  severe  climate  or  by  long  fasts.  To  which  here  let 
me  add  the  experiences  of  Arctic  voyagers,  who,  like  the 
natives  of  the  Arctic  regions,  acquire  great  appetites  for 
blubber. 

Mention  of  these  facts  is  a  fit  preliminary  to  tlie  qneBtion 
whether,  in  respect  of  food,  desires  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  obeyed.  As  already  said,  treatment  of  this  inquiry  as 
ethical  will  be  demurred  to  by  most,  and  by  many  ridi- 
culed. Though,  when  not  food  but  drink  is  in  question, 
their  judgments,  very  strongly  expressed,  are  of  the  kind 
they  class  as  moral ;  yet  they  do  not  see  that  since  the 
question  concerns  the  efEect  of  things  swallowed,  it  is 
absurd  to  regard  the  conduct  which  causes  these  effects  as 
moral  or  immoral  when  the  things  are  liquid  but  not  when 
they  are  solid. 

Adaptation  goes  on  everywhere  and  always,  in  the 
human  race  as  in  inferior  races,  and,  among  other  results, 
is  the  adjustment  of  the  desire  for  food  to  the  need  for 
food.  Even  were  this  not  shown  us  by  the -extreme  in- 
stances above  given,  it  would  be  an  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Every  mal- 
adjustment of  the  two  must  have  been  injurious,  and, 
other  things  equal,  the  tendency  mnst  ever  have  Iteen  for 
mal-adjustment  to  cause  the  dying-out  of  individuals  in 
which  it  existed.  On  the  average,  then,  there  must  be  a 
fair  balance:  what  there  is  of  deviation  from  the  normal, 
bearing  but  a  small  ratio  to  what  there  is  of  normal. 

Some  deviation  doubtless  occurs.  We  still  see  inherit- 
ance of  traits  appropriate  to  the  primitive  wild  life  and 
inappropriate  to  settled  civilized  life;  and  among  such 
traite  is  that  tendency  to  take  food  in  excess  of  immediate 
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need,  wliicli  waa  gowl  in  tlie  im'gnlarif -living  sav 
wliicli  is  not  good  in  the  regularlj-living  " 
Ftirtlier,  it  may  be  admitted  tlint  men  who  Uwd 
ouous  lives,  as  most  do,  presenting  ninoh  to 
little  to  enjoy,  arc  apt  to  prolong  unduly  the  few 
which  are  pleasuraiile;  and  of  tlicee  eating  i«  one.  \VlirD 
tlie  occupation  to  he  entered  upon  at  tlie  end  of  a  incal  n 
pleaeurahle,  there  is  coniparativdy  little  wish  to  «ke  ool 
tlie  meal 

But  the  more  or  less  of  excess  apt  to  reenit  from  tbeee 
causes,  is  consequent  not  upon  obedience  to  ibe  •ctuatJooi 
naturally  arising,  but  rather  from  Bolicitatiou  of  the  wrum 
tione :  a  perverting  factor  made  poeeible  by  that  imapiifr 
tiou  which  has  evil  effects  as  well  an  good  effceu.  It  is 
not  that  an  immediate  desire  pntnipts  tlieacdoo,  bat  thai 
the  action  ie  prompted  by  the  hope  of  experiencing  Om 
agreeable  feeling  which  accom|unie«  fiillihneDl  of  adedra. 
There  arc  kindred  evils  arieing  from  sitting  down  tn  (ablo 
when  appetite  doea  not  aiig^^t — partaking  of  periodically- 
recurring  meals  whether  hungry  or  otherwise.  Vtiy 
oft«n  people  eal  as  a  luattt^r  of  cour».  not  in  confomuty 
with  their  eeusntione  but  DotwitliHtaiidiiig  tliu  proteata  ol 
tlieir  aengations.  And  then,  odijly  enough,  tlisro  oonwi 
from  theoe  tranngrcssora  tlio  assertion  tliat  senaatioas  ara 
not  fit  guides!  Having  snffered  from  constantly  ditobey- 
ing  llieni,  they  lnf<.T  lluit  thvy  are  not  to  Ite  obeyed  I 

It  is  dtiuhtless  true  that  those  who  are  oat  of  health 
occasionally  entail  on  thciiiselvm  mischiefs  by  oatiog  aa 
much  tJi  tlioy  desire ;  and  some  who  are  not  in  obnoM 
way*  unwell,  now  and  then  do  the  like.  But  a  doronrrer 
I  from  thesH  experiences  is  not  HUKtAinaliK  In  Rodi 
the  adjustments  between  all  the  various  i)eed»  of  tiw 
oiism,  and  the  %-ariou8  eonsations  which  prompt  fullil- 
ment  of  lln-m,  hiiv<f  Ik-wh  chronically  drmngi<d  by  dis- 
obiHliciicc.  When  by  periiiittenl  indoor  Iif<^  or  by  orwrwork, 
or  \ty  Dooaeleas  menial  vfvtry,  or  by  inadoqualc 


or  by  breathing  bad  air,  the  bodily  functions  have  been 
perverted,  guidance  by  the  Bensations  ceases  to  I>e  reliable. 
It  then  becomes  needful  either,  as  in  6ome  cases,  to  restrain 
appetite,  or,  as  in  other  cases,  to  take  food  without  appe- 
tite: an  abnormal  state  having  been  brought  about  by 
phy Biological  sins,  artificial  regulation  is  called  for  to 
supplement  natural  regulation.  But  this  proves  nothing. 
After  prolonged  starvation,  satisfaction  of  ravcnons  hunger 
by  a  good  meal  is  said  to  be  fatal.  The  prostration  is  so 
gi'cnt  that  any  considerable  quantity  of  food  cannot  be 
digested,  and  administration  in  small  quantities  is  needful. 
But  it  is  not  thence  inferred  that  satisfaction  of  appetite 
by  a  good  meal  will  ordinarily  be  fatal.  Similarly  is  it 
throughout.  The  evils  which  occasionally  arise  from  taking 
as  much  as  appetite  prompts,  must  be  ascribed  to  tlie  mul- 
titudinous preceding  disobediences  to  sensations,  and  not  to 
tliis  particular  obedience  to  them. 

"WTiile  there  is  recognition  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
excesses  in  eating,  there  is  little  recognition  of  the  evils 
consequent  on  eating  too  little.  The  ascetic  bias  given  by 
their  religion  and  by  their  education,  leads  most  people  to 
think  themselves  meritorious  if  they  do  with  as  little  food  aa 
possible  and  tempts  them  to  restrict  the  food  of  others. 
Disastrous  effects  follow.  Inadequate  nutrition,  especially 
while  growth  is  going  on,  is  an  unquestionable  cause  of 
imperfect  development,  either  in  size,  or  in  quality  of  tissue, 
or  in  both;  and  parents  who  are  responsible  for  it  are 
responsible  for  invalid  lives.  No  cattle-breeder  or  horse- 
breeder  dreams  of  obtaining  a  fine  animal  on  a  stinted 
diet.  No  possessor  of  a  fine  animal  expects  him  to  do 
good  service  on  the  road  or  in  the  field  unless  he  is  weU 
fed.  Science  and  common  sense  unite  in  recc^izing  tlie 
truth  that  growth  and  vigour  are  alike  dependent  on  a 
good  supply  of  the  materials  from  which  Iwdy  and  brain 
are  built  up  when  young  and  repaired  when  adult.  The 
taking  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  food  is  insured  if  appe- 
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tite  is  obeyed,  while  if  the  supply  is  rc«lri<rUtl  epiU 
demands  of  appetitu,  tliere  will  inevitably  Iw  more  i 
of  defect  in  size  or  in  strenpth. 

Speaking   generally,  then,  wo  mny   say  that  tlicre  W  i 
ethical  sanotion  for  yielding  in  full  to  tJic  dntiru  for  i 
both  because  Ratisfat^tion  of  iho  desiro  is  itt>df  on«  «]« 
to   he   counted  among  tlie  normal  grnrificationa  life  otTrr^l 
and   because   satisfaction   of   it  indirwrtly  couducw  to  »b-l 
sequent  fulness    of   life   and  the  puwur  uf  discharging  allJ 
the  obligations  of  life. 


§  212.  One  who  complains  of  the  monotony  of  hi*    

and  is  thereupon  reproached  for  seeking  tlie  enjoytmab 
which  change  of  diet  gires  {1  name  a  factV  is,  by  the 
reproach,  tacitly  condemueii  fmin  a  inomi  point  of  rieir. 
Wlience  tlie  implication  is  tliat  a  doctrine  uf  rijjht  and 
wrong  has  something  to  eay  respectinjc  (he  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  yielding  to  the  wish  for  ^■ariety.  KTerjrotie, 
tlierefore,  who  does  not  agn^  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  piont 
Scotchwoman  just  referred  to,  must  hold  the  oppoote 
opinion :  the  desire  for  raricty  of  food  should  be  pmtiScd 
— has  a  sanction  like  that  of  the  desire  for  du«  ciiuuitity  of 
food. 

This  is  of  course  not  a  fit  place  for  enlerinft  on  the 
topics  of  variety,  quality,  and  preparation  of  foud — topici 
tlio  mere  mention  of  which  will  nevm  oat  of  pincv  to  those 
who  have  not  accepted  tlic  dix-trtnce  implied  in  tfav  first 
chapter  of  this  work,  that  p\i>ry  part  of  wmdiict  whidi 
directly  or  indirectly  afEwta  welfare  has  an  ethical  aapcrL 
Here,  what  lias  to  bo  said  or  hinted  nnder  the  tlircc  h«eds 
named,  may  cnmv  under  the  one  ^-neml  hvftd  uf  mtiKfae- 
tion  of  tlie  palate,  as  dl»ciufn<>^bed  from  tlir  Miixfaetion  of 
the  appetite— dislingiiiHhed  in  a  measure  but  not  wlioUy; 
rinco  tlio  one  N?rve«  as  a  normal  stinnihu  In  tho  athor. 
pHrtly  a*  a  further  se()uciicq  of  H«rtttici«ii,  and  p*rtly 
naction  again«I  the  gross  rtnsnalitim  whirh  hUtoi 


sionally  records  from  Koman  days  down  to  recent  days,  it 
has  come  to  be  thought  tliat  tlio  pleasures  of  the  table  are 
to  be  reprobated ;  or,  if  not  positively  reprobated,  yet 
passed  over  88  not  proper  to  be  regarded.  Those  who  take 
this  view  arc,  indeed,  like  others,  discontent  with  insipid 
food;  and  are  no  less  ready  than  others  to  dismiss  cooks 
who  cannot  prepare  enjoyable  dinners.  But  while  prac- 
tically they  pursue  gastronomic  satisfactions,  they  refuse  to 
recognize  their  theoretical  legitimacy. 

Here,  I  cannot  imitate  this  uncandid  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  matter ;  and  find  myself  obliged  to  assert  that  due 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  palate  is  not  only  proper  but 
disregard  of  them  is  wrong.  The  contrary  view  involves 
the  belief  that  it  matters  not  to  the  body  whether  it  ia  the 
seat  of  pleasurable  feelings,  or  indifferent  feelings,  or  pain- 
ful feelings.  But  it  matters  very  much.  As  asserted  in 
an  early  chapter  (§  36),  pleasures  raise  the  tide  of  life 
while  pains  lower  it;  and  among  the  pleasures  which  do 
this  are  gustatory  pleasures.  There  are  two  reasons  why, 
wlien  food  is  liked,  digestion  of  it  is  farthered,  and  when 
disliked  is  hindered.  In  common  with  every  agreeable 
sensation  an  ^rceable  taste  raises  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and,  by  implication,  the  vital  functions  at  large ;  while 
aimultaneously,  it  excites  in  a  more  direct  way  the  stmct- 
nres  which  secrete  the  digestive  fluids.  It  needs  bat  to 
remember  the  common  observation  that  an  appetizing 
odour  makes  the  mouth  water,  to  understand  tliat  the 
alimentary  canal  as  a  whole  is  made  active  by  a  pleasurable 
stimulation  of  the  palate,  and  that  digestion  is  thus  aided 
And  since  on  good  digestion  depends  good  nutrition,  and  on. 
good  nutrition  depends  the  energy  needed  for  daily  work,  it 
follows  that  due  regard  to  gratification  of  the  palate  is 
demanded. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience  of  invalid  life,  know 
well  how  small  a  quantity  can  be  eaten  of  food  which  is 
indifferent  or  distasteful,  and  how  trying  is  tlie  digestion  of 
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such  food,  while  the  couverse  hoItlH  of  food  which 
ful :  the  resulting  sdequate  tncals  of  sacli  food  hftt«r  d^ 
geeted,  being  a  condition  to  recovery  and  the  nMumptiitD  tiC 
res|x>Dgibilities.  And  if  tlie  beiietit  of  euvh  uiiiiibtrnttotu  tii 
tl>e  palate  is  made  thus  manifest  where  the  vilalitv  is  hiw.  it 
iiiiqiiestionahl;  exists,  thuugh  leas  maotfestlj,  wlicin  tlii 
vitality  is  liigh. 

Of  course,  as  in  respect  of  quantity  so  in  respect  uf  qnaCtf 
and  variety,  tliere  may  he,  and  often  is,  exceam :  Uie  lact  kiwi 
of  excess  being  conduci\'«  to  tlie  iirBt.  But  no  more  in  thi» 
case  than  in  any  otlier  case  is  abase  an  arguinent 


§  213.  Before  ending  this  chapter,  which  I  must  now  do 
lest  it  should  became  a  cliapter  on  dietetics,  I  moitt  wy  sotno- 
thing  on  the  ahrnlslic  bearings  of  the  conclosions  drsws; 
only  making,  in  further  repudiation  of  tha  ordinary  uceM 
view,  the  remark  tliat  the  Hebrew  myth  which  ropniacotc 
the  eating  of  the  apple  by  Eve  as  prompted  by  the  aerpcnt. 
seems  in  many  minds  to  have  been  expanded  into  m  geoend 
theory  of  our  n^latioiis  to  food:  ihi'ir  a«ceiidsin  tacitly 
implying  that  gustatory  prompting:ii  are  HUgge«'ti»n8  of  ttw 
devil. 

Of  the  altruistic  Itcarings  to  be  nolcM],  the  first  coDRema 
the  indirect  effects  of  excess.  sufTervtl  by  tho«e  around, 
from  the  occasional  illness  and  more  frciiucnt  ill-tL-mjvr 
which  it  produces:  injuries  to  others  the  prospect  of  which 
aliould  serve  as  a  dett'rrcnt,  no  lees  than  prospective  iiijur7 
to  8olf.  And  then  a  more  ramot«  altruistic  liuaring  is  kvb 
in  tlio  effect  wrought  un  t)io  couimuuity  if  cxccs«  la 
general.  Ilememltering  tlial  the  stock  uf  ffnui  which  s 
vommunity  obtains  \k  a  Hinited  ijnantity,  it  resulta  that  if 
its  members  consume  more  than  is  nectlful  for  compldir 
Mlf-snslcnlalion,  Itipy  diminish  the  amount  of  human  life 
proitur  to  tlie  iulutbit^-d  area.  C'icarly.  if  i>ci)plc  at  lariro 
eat,  let  us  say,  one^xih  more  thau  is  rvqair«d  fur 
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Pwid  vigour — if  ten  millions  of  people  eat  aa  much  ae  wou]4 J 
satisfactopily  Biipport  twelve  millioiiB ;  Hien,  sssuming  1mm 
life  to  be  a  desideratum,  a  wrong  is  done  hy  tlius  prevent- 
ing its  increase.  The  siiare  of  each  individual  in  the  wrong 
may  be  inappreciable ;  but  the  aggregate  wrong — prevent- 
ing the  existence  of  two  inilliotiB  of  people — is  appreciable 
enough. 

The  remaining  altriiistic  bearing  is  tbat  which  concerns 

Chronic  innutrition  of  parents  injures  children. 

I  In  the  case  of  mothers  the  inevitahlenees  of  this  result  is 

k  clear.     Building-up    of    the    fcetus   baa   to   go    on    simul- 

!  taneously  with  tiie  carrying  on  of  maternal  life,  and  natri- 

tive    materials  are  used  up  for    both   processes.      Though, 

[  in  the  com{>etition  between  the  two,  the  first  has  a  certain 

L  priority,  and  is  effected  at  great  cost  to  the  second ;  yet, 

fcwhere  the  supply  of  nutritive  materials  is  inadequate,  foetal 

■owth    is    cheeked,    as    well    as    maternal    enfeeblemcnt 

saused.     A  stinted  development  of  the  infant  and  a  sub- 

■jiequent    falling   short  of  full    life    are   tlie    consetj nonces. 

Eegard    for    posterity   thus    peremptorily   demands    good 

iding. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BTIMIILATlUN. 


§  214.  To  write  sundry  chapters  on  the  ethics  of  iwUvU- 
ual  life  and  to  say  notliitig;  about  the  taking  of  Mimuloats,  it 
out  of  tlie  question.  ^Vliile,  on  large  parts  of  jirii'au;  cxw 
duct,  most  men  pase  tto  moral  judginenLs  and  assume  Um 
tliey  are  subject  to  nouo  ;  over  thut  jwrt  of  private  condoct 
which  concerns  the  drinking  of  fcniicntvd  licitiora,  moit 
men,  passing  strong  moral  judgments,  nnhcsilatingly  nsstuns 
that  ethics  exercises  i>crem|)tory  rule;  and  tlie  itieluiJoo 
witliiii  the  domain  of  ellucs  of  questions  concerning  alcohob'c 
stimulants,  Is  followed  hy  inclusion  of  ijttesUoiui  conrvming 
opium-eating. 

We  may  ohscrve  here,  as  we  have  olwerred  before  thai 
tlio  reprobation  of  practices  which,  in  excess,  are  certainly 
injurious,  and  are  held  by  many  to  l«e  iiijnrionit  altogvtIier,ia 
practically  limited  to  practice's  which  are  primarily  plcamr- 
nble.  A  man  may  bring  on  himself  chronic  rhetimaticm  by 
daily  carelcsH  exposure,  or  an  incurable  nervous  diuirder  by 
ovcr-a])pIicAtioii ;  and  thoiigli  he  may  thus  vitiate  his  Ufa 
and  diminish  bis  u^fulncss  in  a  far  greater  degn«  tliaa  I 
occasionally  taking  too  much  wine,  yet  his  phydi»]  1 
gnwsion  meets  with  only  mild  disapproval,  if  even  th 
In  tticHu  cam^  the  tmnr^re«Kion  in  diMpleasurabh^ 
excesa  in  wine  i»  pleasurable  ;  and  the  damnable  thing  in  the 
misconduct  ts  the  prfxluclion  of  pleasure  by  it. 

If  it  be  BBid  that  this  contrast  of  mural  csttmatiw  is  < 
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the  perception  that  there  U  danger  of  falling  into  injurious 
habits  whieli  are  primarily  pleasurable,  while  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  injurious  habits  which  are  primarily  pain- 
ful ;  the  rep]}'  is  that  though  we  naturally  suppose  tliis  to  be 
true,  yet  it  is  not  true.  Tlie  obligations  men  are  under,  or 
suppose  tiiemselves  to  be  under,  lead  them  in  multitudinoas 
cases  to  persist  in  sedentary  lives,  to  work  too  many  hours, 
to  breatlie  impure  air,  and  so  forth,  spite  of  tlie  feelings 
which  protest — spite  of  continual  proofs  tliat  they  are  injur- 
ing themselves.  Clearly  it  is  the  vague  notion  that  gratifi- 
cation is  vicious,  which  causes  the  condemnation  of  gratifying 
transgressions  while  uugratifying  transgressions  are  con- 
demned but  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  the  matter,  as  far  as  we  can, 
apart  from  popular  judgments,  and  guided  only  by  physio- 
logical considerations 

§  215.  It  cannot,  I  tliink,  be  doubted  tliat  from  the  point 
of  view  of  absolute  ethics,  stimulants  of  every  kind  must  l>e 
reprobated ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  daily  use  of  tliem  must  bo 
reprobated.  Few,  if  any,  will  contend  tliat  they  play  a  need- 
ful part  in  complete  life. 

All  normal  ingesta  subserve  the  vital  processes  either 
by  furnishing  materials  which  aid  in  tlie  formation  and 
repair  of  tissues,  or  materials  which,  during  their  trans- 
formations, yield  heat  and  force,  or  the  material — water 
— which  serves  as  a  vehicle.  A  stimulant,  alcoholic  or 
other,  is  neither  tissue-food,  nor  heat-food,  nor  force-food. 
It  simply  affects  the  rate  of  molecular  change — exalting  it 
and  then,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  depressing  it.  Now  matters  which  can 
be  used  neither  for  building  np  tlie  I)ody  nor  as  stores  of 
force,  do  not  increase  the  sum  of  vital  manifestations,  but 
only  alter  the  distribution  of  them.  And  since,  in  a  being 
f nlly  fitted  for  the  life  it  has  to  lead,  the  functions  are  already 
adjusted  to  the  requiremeuts,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  ad- 
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vantage  cad  be  obtained  \ij  changiiif^  tbe  estftblii 


This  iuference  is  far-reacliing- 
point  to  wiiicb  the  total-abstainerB  from  fermented  UqS 
wish  to  go.  Tea  and  coffeo  also  must  be  cxclnded  from 
dietaries.  The  vegeto-aikaiies.  to  wliidi  tbov  oww  tlicir 
effects,  are  j'nst  as  little  akin  to  food  proiwrly  so  callvd.  u 
is  alcobol ;  and,  like  alcohol,  simply  modify  for  a  time  tbe 
rate  of  molecular  change,  causing  greater  genetiis  of  enerpj 
during  one  interval  witli  tho  t-ffect  of  diminieliing  it  dnring 
another.  From  tbe  physiological  point  of  riow,  tborvforc, 
the  use  of  tlicw  must  be  coudcmned  if  the  uec  of  atoohol  ji 
condeiinied. 

Should  it  1)6  said  iliat  tho  condemnation  of  the  but  U 
evoked  by  t]ie  liability  to  abuse,  it  may  be  replied  that  tbe 
liability  to  abnee  holds  of  the  others  altio ;  though  the  mis- 
chiefs wrought  are  neitlier  so  frequent  nor  ao  cunspiciKiDK. 
In  France  there  arc  occaeional  dcallie  from  eoffwMirinkiii|f, 
and  in  England  uidiie  drinking  of  ti-a  not  infn>>]Uently 
caueee  nervousnese. 

^216.  But  wliilc.  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute 
ethicA,  the  use  of  stimulants  scoma  indefensible,  wc  may  still 
auk  whctlier  relative  ethics  affords  any  jut^titication  for  it — 
wbiittior,  under  existing  coiiditionfc  iminTfectly  adaptctl  m 
we  are  to  the  social  state,  and  obliged  to  diverge  from  natunl 
requiremeiita,  we  may  not  Dee  stimulants  to  eonnlcr^'sU  the 
oonse^iuent  mischief^,. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  td^ificanco  that  tlironf^out  th« 
world,  among  unullied  raotra  and  in  all  stagea  of  pro^na^ 
we  find  in  nsv  one  or  oihiT  agent  which  agrecnhly  tflecCl 
tbe  nervous  (vKtcni— ^pimn  tti  Cbitia.  tohaooo  among  ths 
Amertoan  Iiidiami,  ban*;  in  India,  hai'hiiOi  in  enndry  EMtem 
places,  a  narcotic  fungus  in  Northern  AEia,  kava  among 
Uie  Polynesians,  ebica  and  coca  in  Ancient  Pern,  ud 
nriona  fermented    liiinora    bi-Md<'«  tbe  wine  of  Kuropan^ 
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and  the  beer  of  various  African  tribes — the  soma  of  the 
primitive  Aryans  and  the  pulque  of  tlie  Mexicans.  Not 
that  this  universality  of  habits  of  stimnlation  justifies 
them  in  face  of  the  evidence  tliat  diseases  often  result; 
hut  it  EUggests  the  question  whether  there  is  not  a  con- 
nexion between  the  use  of  some  exciting  or  sedative  agent, 
and  the  kind  of  life  circumstances  entail — a  life  here 
monotonous,  tliere  laborious,  and  in  other  places  full  of 
privations.  Possibly  these  drugs  and  liquors  may  some- 
times make  tolerable  an  existence  which  would  be  other- 
wise intolerable ;  or,  at  any  rate,  bo  far  mitigate  the  bodily 
or  mental  pains  caused,  as  to  diminish  the  mischiefs  done  by 
them. 

Various  testimonies  are  to  the  effect  that  where  the  daily 
life  is  one  entailing  much  wear  and  tear  of  brain,  the  seda- 
tive influence  of  tobacco  is  useful — serves  to  check  tliat  nerv- 
ous waste  which  otherwise  the  continuance  of  thought  and 
anxiety  would  produce.  In  a  normal  state,  those  parts  of 
the  system  wliich  have  been  taxed  cease  to  act  when  the 
strain  is  over :  the  supply  of  blood  is  slmt  off,  and  they  be- 
come quiescent.  But  in  the  abnormal  states  established  in 
many  by  over-work,  it  is  otherwise.  The  parts  which  have 
been  active  become  congested,  and  remain  active  when  action 
is  no  longer  demanded.  Thinking  and  feeling  cannot  be 
stopped,  aiid  there  occurs  an  expenditure  which  is  not 
only  useless  but  injurious.  Hence  a  justification  for  using 
an  agent  which  prevents  waste  of  tissue  and  economizes  the 
energies. 

Again,  where  the  constitutional  powers  are  flagging, 
and  a  day's  work  proves  so  exhausting  that  the  ability  to 
digest  partially  fails,  it  may  be  held  that  vascular  action  and 
nervous  discharge  may  advantageously  be  raised  by  alcohol 
to  the  extent  needful  for  effectually  dealing  with  food ; 
since  a  good  meal  well  digested  serves  to  render  the  sys- 
tem fit  for  another  day's  work,  which  otherwise  it  would 
not  be. 


5!2 
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There  arc  tliosc,  too,  in  whom  uiidno  appUcatton  e»tab- 
lielies  a  state  of  nervous  irritation  wliich  is  tnitijj^tai]  or 
ended  b}*  a  dose  of  opiuiti;  and  the  lifu  may  soinetaioei)  bo 
sncli  that  tlie  state  thus  dealt  with  frequently  recurs.  H' 
happens  the  use  of  tlie  remedy  a|)|>ear8  jiistitiod. 


U«| 


§317.  Even  total  abstainers  adDiit  that  alcoholic 
ages  may  rightly  be  used  for  medicioal  purposes ;  and  tbcJr 
admission,  consistently  interpreted,  implies  tJint,  as  alnve 
contended,  stimulants  in  general  may  properly  be  employed, 
not  only  where  positive  illness  exists,  htit  where  thore  ia 
inability  to  copo  with  the  requirements  of  life  For  if  a 
very  conspicuous  departure  from  the  normal  stiito  may  often 
be  best  treated  by  brandy  or  wine,  it  caunut  wtll  be  denied 
that  a  less  conspicuou>4  dejuirture,  occurring  )>ertuips  daily, 
may  similarly  be  treated.  Con^ritntional  debility,  or  the 
debility  which  comes  witli  advancing  years,  may,  like  tbo 
debility  of  an  invalid,  be  advantageoucdy  met  by  Iem]x>nri1j 
raising  tlio  power  of  tlie  system  at  times  when  it  )ta«  to  do 
work  conducive  to  restoration — that  is,  when  food  has  to  he 
digested,  and  somotimee  when  sleep  has  to  lie  obtained.  But 
there  hence  results  a  defence  only  for  such  usee  of  stimn* 
Unte  ns  aid  the  system  in  repairing  itcelf.  AVlion,  as  by 
taking  alcoholic  Iiquon«  tiotween  meaK  or  by  the  hypodifr- 
mic  injection  of  morphia,  there  is  achieved  a  temponry 
exaltation  of  power  or  feeling,  which  conduces  to  no  restom- 
tive  end,  reprobation  rightly  tjikcs  the  place  of  approbation. 
In  the  order  of  nature,  nonnal  pleasurei!  are  tlie  co»e«tmi- 
tants  of  normal  activities,  and  pleaaureft  whicli  are  aetiierod 
by  gratuitous  deviations  from  the  normal  have  no  ethical 
mnetionH. 

One  t'xception  only  sliould  l>e  made.  Stimulanta  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  when  the  monotony  of  ordinary  Ufa  ta 
now  and  then  broken  by  festive  entertain  men  la.  Ab  im- 
plied in  a  preceding  ehaptur.  daily  repetition  of  tlie  aams 
aotivitiw,  wliioh  in  onr  state  are  inuvilably  spucialixed,  ~ 
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sitates  nndne  taxing  of  certain  parts  of  the  system.  Breaches 
in  the  uniformity  therefore  yield  benefits  by  fnrtliering 
restoration  of  equilibrium.  The  functions,  chronically  kept 
out  of  balance,  are  aided  in  returning  to  a  balance.  Hence 
it  happens  that  social  meetings  at  which,  along  with  mental 
exhilaration,  there  goes  the  taking  of  abundant  and  varied 
food,  and  wine  even  in  large  quantity,  often  prove  highly 
salutary — are  not  followed  by  injurious  reactions  but  leave 
behind  invigoration.  Such  means  used  for  such  ends,  how- 
ever, must  be  used  but  occasionally :  if  often  repeated  they 
defeat  themselves. 

§  218.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  in  a  tentative  way 
on  this  difficult  question : — we  may,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
clude that  absolute  ethics,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  individual 
life,  can  give  no  countenance  to  the  daily  use  of  stimulants. 
They  can  have  no  place  in  a  perfectly  nonnal  order. 

In  such  approximately  normal  life  as  that  enjoyed  during 
their  early  days  by  vigorous  persons,  there  is  also  no  place 
for  them.  So  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  full 
discharge  of  all  the  organic  functions,  tliere  can  be  no  need 
for  agents  which  temporarily  exalt  them.  What  ethics  has 
to  say  in  the  matter  must  take  the  form  of  an  interdict. 

Only  when  the  excessive  obligations  which  life  often 
entails  produce  more  or  less  of  daily  prostration,  or  when 
from  constitutional  feebleness  or  tlie  diminished  strength 
of  old  age,  the  ordinary  tax  on  tlie  energies  is  somewhat 
greater  than  can  be  effectually  met,  does  tliere  seem  a  valid 
reason  for  using  exciting  agents,  alcoholic  or  other;  and 
then  only  when  they  are  taken  in  such  wise  as  to  aid  repara- 
tive processes. 

Beyond  this  there  is  a  defence  for  such  occasional  uses  of 
these  agents  as  serves,  when  joined  with  raised  nutrition  and 
enlivening  circumstances,  to  take  the  system  out  of  its  rou- 
tine, which  in  all  cases  diverges  somewhat,  if  not  much, 
from  a  perfect  balance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


I 


g  S19.  Taken  in  its  widest  eenae,  cnltnre  means  ] 
tion  for  complete  liring.     It  inclades,  in  the  firet  place,  sll 
sncli  discipline  and  all  such  knowledge  as  arc  needfal  for,  or 

ndiici>'e  to,  efBcicnt  ^clf-Bustentation  And  BusU-iitntion  of 
family.  And  it  in<;liidP6,  in  tlio  eeooud  place,  till  snch  do- 
velopinent  of  the  faculties  at  large,  as  fits  tliom  for  utiiLcltig 
various  sources  of  pleasure  which  Nature  aiid  Ilo- 
manity  supply  to  responsive  minds. 

The  iir&t  of  these  two  divisions  of  culture  bos  more  tbut 
an  ethical  sanction  :  it  is  ethically  enjoined.  Acquisition  of 
fitness  for  carrj-ing  on  tlio  busincse  of  life  is  primarily  a  ivtj 
to  self  and  eocundarily  a  duty  to  otherti.  If  under  the  head 
of  tJiia  fitni'ss  wc  comprise,  as  we  must,  snch  aktll  as  i> 
needful  for  those  who  are  to  hi-  manually  occupied,  m  wrll 
as  skill  of  every  higher  kind,  it  hecunifK  manifeiit  thai  (wve 
with  those  who  have  suBtentation  gratU)  lack  of  it  makm  a 
healthy  physical  life  impracticable,  and  makes  impnctiRable 
the  nurtun!  of  dciicndenta,  Furtlier,  the  neglect  lo  acquire 
a  power  of  Bdc>|iiately  maintaining  self  and  offsprin|;,  i 
sitates  either  the  burdening  of  others  in  fumisliin^  ■ 
else,  if  they  pefunc  \a  do  thi«,  neccwitaten  lliat  inflw  " 
pain  upon  them  which  tlie  4x>Dtemplalion  of  miwry  e 

Concerning  the  second  di%-ijaon  of  culture,  peremptory 
obligation  is  not  to  be  allied.     Thosn  who  take  an  a 
Tiew  of  life  liavc  no  rcaeon  for  tliat  diwipUne  of  I 
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whicli  aims  to  increase  one  or  other  refined  pleaenre ; 
and,  as  among  tlie  Qaakers,  we  see  that  there  does  in  fact 
reEnlt  a  disregard  of,  and  often  a  reprobation  of,  sncli  dis- 
cipline, or  of  parte  of  it.  Only  those  who  accept  hedoDiBm 
can  coneistently  advocate  tliis  exercise  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ing which  prepares  tlie  way  for  various  gratifications  fill- 
ing leisure  hours.  They  only  can  regard  it  m  needful 
for  attaining  complete  life,  and  m  therefore  having  an  ethi- 
cal sauctioD, 

From  these  general  ideas  of  culture,  essential  and  non- 
essential, let  lie  go  on  to  consider  the  several  divieione  of  it 

§  220,  There  is  a  part  of  culture,  Qeoally  neglected,  which 
should  he  recognized  alike  by  those  to  whom  it  brings  means 
of  living  and  by  those  who  do  not  seek  material  profit  from 
it,  which  may  fitly  stand  first.  I  mean  the  acquirement  of 
manual  dexterity. 

Tliat  this  is  a  proper  preparation  for  life  among  those 
occupied  in  productive  industry,  will  not  be  disputed; 
though  at  present,  even  the  boys  who  may  need  it  are  but 
little  encouraged  to  acquire  inanipidative  skill :  only  those 
kinds  of  skill  which  gamea  give  are  cultivated.  But 
manipulative  skill  and  keenneES  of  perception  ought  to  be 
acquired  by  those  also  who  are  to  have  careers  of  higher 
kinds.  Awkwardness  of  limb  and  inability  to  use  the 
fingers  deftly,  continually  entail  small  disasters  and  occa- 
sionally great  ones ;  while  expertness  frequently  comes  in 
aid  of  welfare,  either  of  self  or  others.  One  who  has  been 
well  practised  in  the  ui^es  of  his  senses  and  his  muscles,  is 
less  likely  than  the  nnpractised  to  meet  with  accidents ;  and, 
when  accidents  occur,  is  sure  to  be  more  efficient  in  rectify- 
ing mischiefs.  Were  it  not  that  this  obvioas  truth  is  ignored, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  point  out  that,  since  limbs  and  senses 
exist  to  the  end  of  adjusting  the  actions  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  movements,  it  is  the  business  of  every  one  to  gain 
skill  in  the  performance  of  such  actions. 
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Let  it  not  be  t-iijiposcd  that  J  am  hero  adv«>catingn 
eztonsion  of  formal  culture  in  this  (iirectJon ;  very  tnocb 
to  tlio  votitmry.  Tlic  nhupiiig  of  all  L-<hR-Htiun  tntu  lesMou 
is  one  of  the  vieee  of  tlic  time.  Cultivatiuu  of  tuaniin- 
lative  ^kill,  in  common  with  ex[M;rt»e»>  in  gonerm),  •liunki 
lie  acquired  in  the  prooi-he  of  achicntig  unde  otbiinrue  do- 
ftired.  In  any  ruttonally-cundm-tod  tilumtion  there  mtut 
be  countle«B  occaeionH  for  the  cxcrciiHt  of  tlioeo  fii]a)6e« 
which  the  artisan  and  llie  cxiKTimenter  bring  pprpetoaDjr 
into  play. 

§  2S1.  Intellectnal  cnltnre  nndcr  its  primary  ai^pcot  links 
on  to  the  culture  just  tleBcribed;  for  bh  diecipttnc  of  th« 
]iinl>s  and  sensce  ie  a  titting  of  them  for  direct  dralingt 
with  things  around,  eo  ink-llif^neo,  in  it«  Rneceiteiw  gradu^ 
i&  an  agent  for  ^iding  dcnhngs  of  indirect  kinds,  pmtcr 
and  greater  in  their  complexity.  The  liigher  acr|nind)iiu 
and  achievements  of  inti^ltcet  have  now  bw'ome  so  mitoto 
from  practical  life,  tliat  their  relationfi  to  it  are  (unally  lost 
sight  of.  But  if  we  n-incinWr  tlint  in  the  stick  vniplorctl  b) 
lieuve  np  a  stone,  or  the  jMiddle  to  propel  a  biiat,  -kv  Iibw 
ilhiKtratione  of  the  upci*  of  levers;  while  in  the  pointing  of 
an  arrow  no  as  to  altnw  for  its  fall  during  Hi^fht,  certain 
dynamical  prin«upleB  are  tacitly  recogni«tl ;  and  that  from 
thosu  vagne  early  i-ognitions  the  progress  may  Ini  traced 
step  by  Btep  to  tlie  generalizations  of  mHlhematidans  and 
aatronomers;  we  see  tliat  ecietico  liaa  gradually  ciiierKvd 
from  the  crude  knowledge  of  the  navage.  And  if  wu  re<- 
member  that  as  this  crude  knowledge  of  the  sarngtt  fvnred 
fur  simple  guidance  of  his  life-sustaining  actions,  •»  Ibu  dtv 
veloped  seienccK  of  matlieniatic«  and  astronomy  »ertro  for 
guidance  in  the  worki>ttop  and  the  count ing-hniue  and  for 
stLiering  of  vessels,  while  dcveloj>ed  jiliyricii  and  rhemistiy 
preside  over  all  nianufactnring  proi.t-sses:  we  soe  lliat  at 
tlio  one  extreme  as  at  the  oilier,  furthvraiicu  of  men's  abili^ 
to  deal  effcetnally  witli  the  surrftunding  world,  and  M^lj 


Btigfy  their  wante,  is  that  purpose  of  intellectiial  culti 
irliich  precedca  nil  otiiers. 

Even  for  tiicno  purposes  we  dietinguish  as  practii 
bat  iiitdlL<ctual  cultore  which  makes  us  acrju^iited  witli 
he  natures  of  thiugs,  etiould  be  wider  tliaii  is  commonly 
bonght  needful.  Preparation  for  this  or  that  kind  of 
rasiness  is  far  too  Bpecial.  There  cannot  he  adequate 
Cnuwludgc  of  a  particular  clafiB  of  natural  facta  witliout 
Blue  knowledge  of  other  claescs.  Every  object 
rvery  action  BimultanBously  preeenta  various  orders 
^lenomena — mathematical,  physical,  chemical, — witli, 
lany  caees,  others  which  are  vital ;  and  thosu  phcEJomei 
re  eu  interwoven  that  fnll  conipreheuaion  of  any  ^rgi 
nvolves  partial  comprehension  of  tlie  rest.  Thougli 
[rst  sight  the  c^ctcnt  of  iotellectnal  culture  tlius  BUggeel 
le  rfquisitc  may  Bccm  impracticable,  it  is  not  bo.  When 
dncalioii  is  rightly  carried  on,  tlie  cardinal  tnithe  of  each 
cierice  may  he  clearly  communicated  and  finnly  grasped, 
part  from  the  many  corollaries  commonly  taught  aiong 
rith  them.  And  after  there  has  been  gained  such  famil- 
rity  vdtli  these  cardinal  truths  of  tlie  several  scieuees 
Bnders  their  chief  implications  comprelien«hle,  it  hecoi 
I  to  reach  rational  conceptions  of  any  one  group 
ihenomona,  and  to  be  fully  prepared  for  a  special  occnpatioD. 
That  division  of  intellectnal  caltnro  which  comprises 
:nowledgo  of  tlie  sciences,  while  having  an  indirect  etliical 
sanction  a&  conduchig  to  self-3nstentatioii  and  sustentation  of 
others,  has  also  a  direct  sanction  irrespective  of  practical 
ends.  To  the  servant-girl,  the  ploughboy,  tlie  grocer,  nay 
.  to  the  average  classical  sohular  or  man  of  letters,  the 
i)rld,  living  and  dead,  with  the  nniveree  aronnd  it,  present 
such  grand  panorama  as  they  do  to  those  who  have 
I  some  conception  of  the  actions,  infiuite  and  infinitcsi- 
al,  everywhere  going  on,  and  can  contemplate  tliem  under 
ther  aspects  than  the  technical.  If  we  imagine  that  into 
I  gorgeonsly-decoruled   hail   a   rush-light  is   br       " 
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being  held  near  to  Eome  part  of  the  wall,  makes  vin 
pnttern  over  a  eiiiull  nrcii  uf  it,  while  eturjtbiiig  ^ 
reiuaitis  in  darkness ;  and  if,  instead  of  thi«,  we  i 
tliat  electric  Uglits  turned  on  reveal  Himoltaiieoud/  ) 
whole  rourn  with  its  varied  contents;  we  may  fonn  i 
idea  of  the  different  appearance  noder  which  Nit 
contemplated  by  the  utterly  uncnltiired  mind  and  hy  Uw 
highly  cultured  mind.  Whoever  duly  appreciate*  tlii»  iin- 
mensc  contract  will  see  that,  rightly  abidmilsted,  aaxem 
bringH  exaltation  of  mental  life. 

One  further  result  muet  be  recognized.  Tliat  fttudy  a 
orders  of  phenomena  whieli,  while  it  gives  ade()ui 
emi  conceptions  of  them,  leade,  now  in  ttiie  direction  aad 
now  in  that,  to  limits  which  no  exploration  can  tnuieccDd,  ta 
uecdfiil  to  make  uk  aware  of  our  relation  lo  tlic  ultiinato 
mystery  of  tilings;  and  so  to  awaken  a  eonsciuusneM  wliidi 
we  may  properly  consider  germane  to  tlie  ethkkl  eoo- 
eciousness. 


§  222.  In  ita  full  acceptation,  knowledge  of  Mnencse  fai- 
elndea  knowledge  of  social  science ;  and  thia  indades  s  eer- 
tain  kind  of  liii^torical  knowledge.  Snch  of  it  u  is 
needful  for  political  guidanco,  each  citizen  i^honld  cndeaTonr 
to  obtain.  Tliongh  the  gn^ater  parts  of  tlic  facta  tram 
which  true  w^iological  generalizations  may  be  drawn,  are 
prewnted  only  by  thow  Ravage  and  semi-civilized  sooieties 
ignored  in  our  educational  conreos,  there  arc  also  r^ 
(juired  »omc  of  tlie  facts  furnished  by  the  histories  of  derel- 
oped  nations. 

Bat  I»eyond  the  impenonal  elementa  of  bistorr  whidi 
chiefly  demand  altentinn.  a  certain  attention  may  rightly 
bo  given  to  \U  personal  clemente.  Commonly  tlicw  oo- 
cnpy  the  entire  att4-nlion.  The  great -mnn -theory  of  his- 
tory, tacitly  held  by  the  ignorant  in  all  agM  and  in  recent 
timefl  definitely  enunciated  by  Mr.  Cnrlylc.  inipHeH 
knowledge  of  hiatury  is  coDf-iit  i:  !>  <l;^e  uf  i 
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and  their  doings;  and  by  thie  theory  tliere  is  foetered 
in  the  niase  of  minds  a  love  of  go&idp  about  dead  indi- 
viduals, not  much  more  respectable  tlian  the  love  of  goesip 
about  individuals  now  living.  But  while  no  iuforuiation 
concerning  kings  and  popes,  and  ministers  and  generals, 
even  when  joined  t»  esLanstive  acquaintance  with  in- 
trigues and  treaties,  battles  and  sieges,  gives  any  insiglit 
into  the  laws  of  social  evolution— while  the  single  fact 
that  division  of  labour  has  been  progressing  iu  all  advani 
ing  nations  regardless  of  the  wills  of  lawmakers,  and 
observed  by  them,  suffices  to  show  that  the  forces  whi< 
mould  societies  work  out  their  results  apart  from,  and  often' 
in  spite  of,  tlie  aims  of  leading  men ;  yet  a  certain  moderate 
number  of  leading  men  and  their  actions  may  properly  be 
Vontemplated.  The  past  stages  in  human  progress,  which 
every  one  should  know  something  about,  would  be  con- 
ceived in  too  shadowy  a  form  if  wholly  divested  yf  ideas 
©f  the  persons  and  events  associated  with  them.  More- 
over, some  amount  of  encli  knowledge  is  requisite  to  enlat^e 

lequately  the  conception  of  Imman  nature  in  general — 
jto  show  the  extremes,  occasionally  good  but  mostly  bad. 
which  it  is  capable  of  reaching. 

^  With  culture  of  tliis  kind  there  naturally  goes  pni 
literary  cnltnre.  That  a  fair  amount  of  Utis  should  be^ 
included  in  tlie  prejiaration  for  complete  living,  neods  no 
saying.  Rather  does  it  need  saying  that  in  a  duly  pro- 
portioned education,  as  well  as  iu  adult  life,  literature 
should  1(0  assigned  less  space  than  it  now  lias.  Nearly  all 
are  prone  to  mental  occupations  of  easy  kinds,  or  kinds 
-which    yield    pleasurable    excitements   with   small   efforts: 

id  history,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  are.  in  this  res| 
lore  attractive  to  the  majority  tlian  science — ii 
ive  than   that  knowledge  of  the  order  of  things  at  lai 
'hich  serves  for  guidance. 

Still,  we  must  not  here  forget  that  from  the  hednnlsl 

lint  of   view,  hiking  account    of    this    pleasure    dirccUj 
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obtained,  literary  cnlture  has  ti  high  claim;  and 
also  atlniit  that,  as  conducing  to  wealth  and  force  of 
prostuon  by  fiiniisliing  materials  fi^r  nictajilu^rimtl  aUndon, 
it  increases  mental  power  and  social  cifectivences.  In  tliu 
absence  of  it  conversation  is  bald. 

g  223.  In  cultnre,  as  in  other  tilings,  men  temi  ti^wanls 
one  or  other  extroino.  Eitlier,  aa  witli  the  great  niajoritj, 
culture  is  scarcclj  pursued  at  all,  or,  as  with  the  few,  it  i« 
pursued  ulniost  cxelnslvvly,  and  often  with  disastrous  rcnilbL 

Eniereoii  »kyg  of  the  gentleman  that  tlie  first  reqaiaite 
is  to  \ie  &  good  animal,  and  this  is  tlie  liret  re(|ui#itc  for 
every  one.  A  course  of  life  wluch  sacrifices  the  anjnul, 
though  it  may  Ite  defensible  under  spi'cial  condition! 
is  not  defensible  as  a  general  policy,  Witliin  the  epben 
of  oitr  [Mjsitive  knowledge  we  nowhere  see  mind  without 
life;  we  nowhere  sec  lifu  wiUiont  a  hotly;  wo  nowben 
sec  a  full  life — a  life  which  U  high  nhko  in  rcepect  of 
intensity,  brcadtli,  nnd  length — witbont  a  healthy  body. 
Every  broach  of  the  laws  of  l>odily  health  prodactt  • 
physical  damn^e,  which  eventually  damage*  in  eoroe  Wfty. 
though  often  in  an  invisible  way,  the  mental  healtli. 

Culture  has  then^fore  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  vtbet 
nced&  It«  ttinount  must  he  such  as  conusts  witb,  and  iaooB- 
ducivc  to,  phyiiical  welfare  ;  uid  it  must  lie  also  mcli  a> 
consists  witli,  and  is  conducive  to,  normal  activity  not  only 
of  the  mental  powers  exercised,  but  of  all  others.  Wltcn 
carrie^l  to  an  extent  whioli  diinimshes  vivacity,  and  pn^ 
dnce«  indifference  to  the  \'Arious  natural  cnjormenta,  it  U 
an  abnse ;  and  Mill  more  Is  it  an  uhiiM.-  when,  aa  often 
happens,  it  U  puxlied  bo  far  as  to  produee  diiiiguit  with  the 
subjects  over  which  attention  lias  bet'n  unduly  ttrainud. 

EsjM-cially  in  tliu  case  of  women  is  condenmation  of  over- 
cnlture  c-aUt-il  for.  eim-u  iinmen»e  miiichief  is  dotw  by  tL 
Via  are  told  that  the  higb4''r  education,  a*  now  enrriud  on 
at  Girlon  and  Newiihaiii,  ia  not  inconsistent  with  uiaintiK 
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nance  of  good  health  ;  and  if  we  omit  those  who 
obliged  to  desist,  this  appears  to  I>e  tnie.  I  aty  advif 
"appears  tn  be  true."  There  are  various  degrees  of  ' 
what  is  called  good  health.  Coniiiiouly  it  is  alleged  and 
admitted  where  no  pliyaical  disturbance  is  manifest ;  but 
tliere  is  a  wide  space  l>etweeii  this  and  that  full  health 
which  shows  itself  in  high  spirits  and  overflowing  energy. 
In  women,  especially,  there  may  be  maintained  a  tieulth 
which  seems  good,  and  yet  falls  short  of  tlie  requirements 
of  the  race.  For  in  women,  much  more  than  in  men,  there 
is  constitutionally  provided  a  HorpluB  vitality  devoted  to 
continuance  of  tlie  species.  When  the  system  is  over- 
taxed the  portion  thus  set  aside  is  considerably  duniuislied 
before  the  portion  which  goes  to  carry  on  individual  life 
is  manifestly  trenched  npon.  The  cost  of  activity,  and 
oepecially  of  cerebral  activity,  wliicli  is  very  costly,  has  to 
be  met;  and  if  expenditure  is  excessive  it  cannot  lie  met 
without  deduction  from  that  reeerve  power  which  eliould  go 
to  race-maiutenance.  The  reproductive  capacity  is  dimin- 
ished in  various  degrees — sometimes  to  the  extent  of  inabihty 
to  bear  children,  more  frequently  to  the  extent  of  inability 
.to  ^neld  milk,  and  in  numemas  cases  to  a  smaller  extent 
vhich  1  must  leave  tmspccified,  I  have  good  authority 
for  saying  that  one  of  the  remoter  results  of  over-eulture, 
very  freijuently  becomes  n  cause  of  domestic  alienation. 

Let  mo  add  that  an  adequately  high  culture,  alike  of 
men  and  women,  might  be  com])ai)sed  without  mischief 
Were  our  curriculuTn  more  rational.  If  the  worthless  knowl- 
etlgc  included  in  what  is  now  Bn]>p<>sed  to  be  a  good 
tiducation  wcro  omitted,  all  that  which  is  needful  for 
guidance,  most  of  lliat  which  is  desirable  for  genenil  en- 
liglitemneut,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  which  is  distinguished 
as  decorative,  might  be  acquired  without  injurious  reaetionB. 


!24.  To  the   egoistic  motives  for  culture  have    to    Ue 
I  added  the  altruistic   motives.     A   liumati   being  devoid  of 
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knowledge,  and  with  none  of  tlmt  inttfllucltia]  life  whMi 
discipliue  of  tlie  funiiltios  gives,  IB  ultarly  uniiiU'rti<ting. 
To  keuoiiie  a  |ilea6ure-yiekding  person  is  a  socuU  dotjr. 
Heuoe  culture,  and  eRpecitOI;  the  onltare  which  coDdocc* 
to  cnlivenment,  has  an  ethical  sanction  snd  KMnethiog 
raore. 

EepcclKlly  is  this  true  of  testlietic  culture,  of  which  no 
note  has  thus  far  been  taken.  While  it  is  tu  bn  cnjoioed 
as  aiding  tliat  highest  development  of  eelf  mjuired  (or 
the  fullest  life  and  happiness,  it  is  also  to  be  enjoined  w 
iucrea^ing  tlie  altiUty  to  gratify  those  around.  Tboogh 
practices  in  the  plastic  arts,  in  music,  and  in  poetry',  ar« 
iisaally  to  l>e  encouraged  ehiefly  as  prodacing  nucepti- 
bility  to  pleasures,  which  the  lesthetJcally  oncnltarcd  can- 
not liavc ;  yet  thoee  who  are  endowed  with  Mimethii^ 
more  than  average  ability,  should  be  led  Ut  develop  it 
by  motives  of  benevolence  also.  In  the  higliest  dcfrnc 
this  is  so  with  music;  and  concerted  tuDsic.  snbardinat- 
ing  as  it  does  the  personal  element,  is  almvc  all  other 
kinds  to  be  cnllivated  on  altruistic  grounds.  It  ahoold  In 
added,  however,  that  excess  of  leethctic  culture,  in  cominoD 
with  excess  of  intellectual  culture,  i*  to  l)e  rt-prob«ted; 
not  in  this  ca^e  because  of  the  over-tax  entailed,  but  be- 
canac  of  the  undue  expenditure  of  time — the  occu)iatioa 
of  too  large  a  space  in  life.  With  mullitndM  of  people, 
fepccially  women,  tlie  pursuit  of  beauty  in  one  or  other 
form  is  the  predominant  jinniuit.  To  the  achieventent  of 
prettineas  ranch  more  important  ends  are  sacrificed.  Though 
lesthetic  culture  haa  to  l>e  recognized  as  echicallr  Mnclitmcd, 
yet  instead  of  emphasizing  the  demand  fur  it,  llit-re  u  far 
greater  oecnsion  for  condemning  llie  excena  of  it.  Then 
need*  a  trenchant  essay  on  ssthetio  Ticeo,  vhicb  are  tmrj' 
where  shown  in  the  snburdiuatiun  of  use  to  appoaranes.. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

§  225.  I  have  closed  the  laet  chapter  with  a  diTision, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  links  it  on  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  tliis  chapter.  We  pass  insensibly  from  tlie  activities 
and  passivities  implied  by  lesthetic  culture,  to  sundry  of 
those  which  come  under  tlio  head  of  relaxations  and  amuse- 
ments. These  we  have  now  to  consider  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view. 

To  the  great  majority,  who  have  imbibed  more  or  leas 
of  that  asceticism  wliich,  though  appropriate  to  times  of 
clironic  militancy  and  also  usefid  as  a  curb  to  ungovemed 
senualism,  has  swayed  too  much  men's  theory  of  life,  it  will 
seem  an  absurd  supposition  that  amusements  are  ethically 
warranted.  Yet  unless,  in  common  witli  the  Quakei«  and 
some  extreme  evangelicals,  they  hold  them  to  be  positively 
wrong,  they  must  eitlier  say  that  amusements  are  neither 
riglit  nor  wrong,  or,  they  most  say  that  they  are  positively 
right — are  to  be  morally  approved. 

Tliat  they  are  sanctioned  by  hedonistic  etliics  goes  with- 
out  saying.  They  are  pleasure-giving  activities ;  and  that 
is  their  sufficient  justification,  so  long  as  tliey  do  not 
unduly  interfere  with  activities  which  are  obligatory. 
Though  most  of  our  pleasums  are  to  be  accepted  as 
concomitants  of  those  various  expenditures  of  enei^  con- 
ducive to  self-sustentation  and  sustentation  of  family;  yet 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  for  pleasure's  sake  is  to  be  sano- 


life,  and 
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tioned,  ftutl  even  enjoined,  wLen  primar;  duties  hmvo 
fulfilled. 

So,  too,  are  they  to  he  approved  from  the  pliyno|i'kp<«) 
point  of  view.  Not  only  do  the  rniotionij  Batisfactiotu 
which  accompany  normal  life-euBtaiuitig  laliours  cxmlt  tBa 
vital  fnnetiimB,  Imt  Llie  vital  functions  are  exalted  bv  tlmMi 
satisfactions  which  accompany  tlie  superfluoDs  cxpenditara* 
of  energy  implied  hy  amuBemonts:  much  more  exalted  in 
fact.  Such  satififacdous  serve  to  raise  tlie  tidv  of  life,  aod 
taken  in  due  proportion  conduce  to  every  kind  of 
ciency. 

Yet  once  more  there  ia  the  evolutionary  joKtifii 
In  g  534  uf  77i<T  Principle  tif  P*tfcJioto^,  it  ww  ehom 
tliat  wliercfts,  in  tlio  lowest  creatnrt^s,  the  miall  eiiLTina* 
which  exist  are  wholly  u^mmI  np  in  those  a<.!tiotu  which 
serve  to  niaintaiu  the  iudividnal  and  prni>ajtai«  tliueptvits; 
in  creatnrcfi  of  snccnsisively  higlier  grades,  there  aritcs  ui 
increaeing  amount  of  unused  energy  :  every  iniprovmivnt 
of  urgnnisation  at'liieving  soinu  economy,  and  bo  angnient- 
in^  the  surplus  power.  Tlii«  surplus  expends  itself  in  the 
activiricB  wo  call  [ilay.  Among  th«  en[)crior  vertehratA 
tlie  tendency  to  tliose  enpertluoue  activitie*  hcco»ie«  ran- 
spicnoiui;  and  it  is  eflpucially  oonRpicuouH  iu  Mati,  when  lo 
cooditionvd  tliat  6trL«e  of  competition  does  not  nuU^e 
snsteiitation  of  e«ir  and  family  too  lal>oriou&  Tbo 
cation  in  that  in  a  fnlly  developed  fnnii  of  haimui 
considerohlc  apacu  will  lie  dllt-d  hy  tlic  pleafinralile 
ciee  «f  faculties  which  havo  not  hocu  vxluilutvd  by  datljr 
Hctivitiw. 


hen  lo 


§  23fl.  In  (hat  division  of  Tht  Prtnciplf  of  Vtt^htiogy 
^ove  referred  to  (J^  f>3.S — fi4<i),  in  wltich  I  tuivc  drmwn 
tliis  distinction  between  life-sufitaiuiiig  activities  and 
AClivitioH  not  of  a  Hfc^ustaining  kind,  which  are  par- 
Knnl  for  picaAure'ii  mice,  I  have  nut  drown  tliu  ftutliar 
distinction    lictweon   tliose   of    the    Nouitoi-y    otrncttinia  I 
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'  those  of  the  motor  structares.  Tlicre  is  a  di&tinctioa 
l)et\Teen  gratifications  wliich  testliedc  perceptions  yield 
and  those  yielded  by  games  and  sports.  This  distinction  it 
was  left  for  Mr,  Grant  AJleTi  to  point  out  in  hia  Physiologi- 
cal ^stltetica.  It  cannot  be  made  an  absolute  distinction, 
however ;  since  gratifications  derived  from  certain  excite- 
ments of  tlie  eenses  are  often  a^ociated  witli,  and  de- 
pendent niTOH,  muscular  actions ;  and  since  the  gratifi- 
cations of  muscular  actions,  whatever  tlieir  kind,  are 
achieved  tinder  guidance  of  the  senses.  Moreover,  with 
each  of  them  there  usually  exists  a  large  emotional  accom- 
paniment more  important  tlian  eitber.  Still  ttic  division  ia 
a  natural  one,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  established  it  beyond 
question. 

Even  ascetically-minded  people  do  not  repudiate  those  en- 
joyments, intellectual  and  emotional,  wliich  travelling  yields. 
Pursuit  of  the  [esthetic  delights  derived  from  beaotiful 
scenery,  the  mountains,  the  sea — primarily  tliose  due  to  the 
visual  impreaaions  which  forms  and  colours  give,  but  sec- 
ondarily and  mainly  those  due  to  the  poetical  sentiments 
aroused'  by  association — is  approved  by  all.  So,  too,  in  a 
mciLsnrc,  is  pursuit  of  the  gratifications  yielded  by  explora- 
tion of  the  unknown  forms  of  human  life  and  its  products — 
foreign  peoples,  their  towns,  tJieir  ways.  One  ia  somednies 
saddened  to  think  wliat  a  vast  majority  of  men  come  into 
the  world  and  go  out  of  it  again  knowing  scarcely  at  all 
what  kind  of  world  it  is.  And  this  thought  suggests  that 
while  it  is  to  lie  sanctioned  for  gratification's  sake,  travel- 
ling is  to  be  further  sanctioned  for  tho  sake  of  culture; 
since  the  accompanying  enlargement  of  tlie  exjKfrioncee 
profoundly  affects  tho  general  conceptions  and  rationalizes 
them.     Modem  social  changes  and  changes  of  lielief,  are  in 

i  considerable  meaaaro  due  to  fjicilitation  of  intercourse  with 
unlike  fonns  of  Ufc,  and  character,  and  habit,  which  railways 
have  hronght  about. 

After  the  pleasures  given  by  actual  presentations  of  new 
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Bceaea,  may  fitly  be  named  tbe  pleasurea  yielded  by  pi<H 
representations  of  them.  Wliilu  in  manv  cases  theoe  bH 
short  of  t]ioi>e  whicli  the  realities  give,  in  many  otbet  eaaa 
they  exceed  tliein.  By  its  reprodtKitiou  on  canvas  there  w 
^ven  to  a  rnral  view  or  a  domestic  interior  an  artificial 
interest;  so  tliat  something  intriiieically  Pommonplaee  u 
trangtignrod  into  sometliiiig  lieautifnl:  poefiibly  twcsiue  tha 
mind  in  presence  of  the  object  itself  was  eo  iiiucli  uecupini 
with  its  other  nspeRl«  as  to  give  uo  attention  to  iu  uMhetie 
ss[>ects.  Be  the  cause  wliat  it  may,  however,  work*  of  ait 
open  new  fields  of  dehght,  and  by  hedonism  ae«ep(anoe  of 
this  delight  is  sanctioned,  or  rather  enjuint^.  Few  plran 
s  are  more  entirely  to  be  approved,  and  ieen  upon  to 
abuse,  than  those  yielded  by  paintings,  and  of  oonrse  also  by 
scnlptureH. 

It  seems  nndesirable  to  insist  that  there  is  an  ethical  nnfr 
tion  for  the  pleasures  given  by  tight  literutare,  seeing  tliat 
there  is  so  general  a  tendency  to  excess  in  tbe  pormit  of 
them.  Perhaps  such  exaltation  of  feeling  aa  the  rHading  of 
good  poetry  prwluccs.  is  not  sought  in  an  nndoo  dt^rae; 
but,  nnquestionably,  there  i«  far  too  inucii  reeding  of  ficticra ; 
often  excluding,  as  it  does,  all  instructive  rcAding,  and  cana- 
ing  neglect  of  useful  occupations.  While  ethical  approval 
tnUAt  be  given  to  occasional  indnlgcnce  in  thai  extreme 
gratification  produced  by  following  out  tlie  good  and  ill 
fortunes  of  imaginary  i>en*on8  made  real  by  vivid  charae- 
ter-drawing ;  yet  there  much  more  needs  etliirad  reproba- 
tion of  tlie  loo  frcfioont  indulgence  in  it  which  is  eo  eoni- 
mon:  tins  emotional  dcbauclicry  undermines  mental  health. 
Xor  let  us  omit  to  note  thiU  while  saootion  itiay  rightly 
be  claimed  for  fiction  of  a  humanizing  tendeney,  there 
shonld  be  nothing  but  condemnation  for  brutalizing  Setioti 
— for  tJtat  ctdtaro  of  blood-thirst  to  which  eo  many  iKirka 
are  devoted. 

Of   conrw   much   that   has    just    b«9cn    taid 
fiction  may  tie  Kaid  eonit>niing  the  drama.    Higfaoi 
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ihsD  the  gratification  yielded  by  a  good  novel,  is  that 
yielded  by  a  good  play ;  and  the  demoralization  cansed 
bj  excess  of  it  would  be  still  greater  were  there  the  same 
opportunity  for  continuowB  absorption.  Pleasnces  which 
are  intense  must  be  sparingly  partaken  of.  The  general 
law  of  waste  and  re[tair  implies  tliat  in  proportion  to  the 
excitement  of  a  faculty  must  be  its  subsequent  prostration 
and  nnlitneES  for  action — an  unfltiiese  which  continues 
nntil  repair  haa  been  made.  Hence,  overwhelming  sym- 
pathy felt  for  persouagee  in  a  fiction  or  drama,  is  felt  at 
the  coet  of  BOine  subBequeut  calloneuess.  Aa  the  eye  by 
exposure  to  a  vivid  light  is  momentarily  incapacitated  for 
appreciating  those  feeble  lights  tlirough  which  objeeta 
around  are  distinguished ;  so,  after  a  tearful  fellow-feeling 
with  the  sufferers  of  imaginary  woes,  tJiere  is  for  a  time  a 
lack  of  fellow-feeling  with  persons  around.  Much  theatre- 
going,  like  much  novel-reading,  is  tlierefore  to  be  etlucally 
reprobated. 

Perhaps  among  gratifications  of  the  (esthetic  class,  that 
■which  niueic  yields  is  that  which  may  be  indulged  in  most 
largely  without  evil  consequences.     Though  after  a  concert, 

after  a  fiction  or  a  play,  life  in  general  seems  tame ;  yet 
there  is  a  less  marked  reaction,  because  tlie  feelings  excited 
are  more  remotely  akiu  to  those  associated  with  daily  inter- 
course. Still,  the  pleasures  of  music  are  frequently  enjoyed 
to  an  excess  which,  if  not  otherwise  injurious,  is  ipjurious  by 
the  impUed  occupation  of  time — by  the  filling  of  too  large 
apace  in  life. 


§  227.  Tliroughout  the  foregoing  class  of  pleasures,  resuH 
bg  from  the  superflnona  excitements  of  faculties,  the  ilidi- 
ridnai  is  mainly  passive.  We  turn  nowto  the  class  in  which 
he  ia  mainly  active ;  wliicli  ag:ain  is  suhdivisihie  into  two 
tdaiises — eporia  and  games.  With  sports,  ethics  has  little 
eoiicern  beyond  graduating  its  degrees  of  reprobation.  Such 
of  ihem  as  involve  the  direct  infliction  of  puJn,  especially     ~ 
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fellow-beings,  are  notliing  Imt  mcaiiH  to  the  in^tificaduo 
feoliiigs  inlierited  from  ravages  of  tim  l)ascr  sort.  That  after 
tliew  tlioiisands  of  years  of  suciiil  discipline,  thiTe  iJiould  »ti]I 
be  BO  many  who  like  tu  ecio  the  i-iicoiititerH  uf  the  priia- 
ring  or  witness  the  goring  of  horset*  and  riders  in  Hm! 
arena,  sliows  how  glowly  the  instincts  of  iho  liarlioruD 
are  heiug  tnilidued.  No  condeiu nation  can  be  too  Mrvc}; 
for  these  sauigninary  amusements  wtiicb  keep  alive  in  OHru 
die  Worst  iMirls  of  their  natures  and  tlina  jtrofoandlT 
vitiate  social  life.  Of  eoursc  in  a  iiieaeure,  though  Jo  a 
sniatler  inetisnre,  coiidcmiintiun  niost  be  [>a««cd  od  SeM- 
Bjxirta — in  einaller  measure  becAiise  tiw  obtaiiiiueiit  of  food 
ajffords  a  partial  motive,  because  the  infliction  of  pain  U  ia* 
eonspieuoue,  and  becjuise  tli«  cliief  pleasure  is  thai  derin--d 
from  siieeessful  exercise  of  skill.  Itnt  it  cannot  bo  denied 
tliat  all  uctivitiee  with  whidi  there  is  joint^^l  tlic  curactoiw- 
tiese  tliat  other  sentient  K'iri|;^6.  far  inferior  tliuugh  tiicj  nuiy 
bv,  are  matle  to  sutler,  an.^  to  some  extent  dtnniintUzii^ 
The  sj-mpathies  do,  iiidKsj,  admit  of  k'ing  so  for  fpeda^ 
ized  that  the  Eanio  {teriion  who  is  iini'ymi'Mtlietic  tomnlt 
wild  animals  niajr  lie  in  large  measure  syntjwtlictie  tomutli 
fellow-men ;  but  a  full  amount  of  sympathy  cannot  well  bo 
proecnt  in  the  ono  relation  and  absent  in  the  oilier.  It 
may  1)C  added  tliat  tlic  sp<xualidrig  of  the  »ym()«Uite«  hm 
the  effect  that  they  lieconio  entailer  as  tlio  reiiiotoMa 
from  human  nature  becomes  greater;  an<!  tlut  huncv  tbe 
^d^lg  of  a  deer  sine  against  them  more  tJiau  duoe  tlio  klUiag 

^^HfcOGu  expenditures  of  i-ncrgy  which  take  th«  form  of 
^Rtl!»,  yield  pli'osunw  from  which  there  are  hut  simll,  if 
any,  drawback's  in  tlie  entailed  jiaintt.  Cvrlain  of  ihetn, 
indec<],  as  football,  are  as  much  tn  be  reprobated  ac  sporti^ 
than  some  of  which  tliey  are  more  bmtalizinp ;  and  there 
ninnot  be  much  ethical  approlwuon  of  tliot-  games,  so- 
flailed,  iuch  h«  boat-races,  in  which  a  ]>Hinfu1  and  oftMO 
injttrious  overtax  of  tliv  byEtcm  is  gone  Uirough  to  ad^^H 
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a  victor;,  pleasnrable  to  one  side  and  eotaiHng  pain  on 
the  other.  But  there  is  etiiical  sanction  for  those  games 
in  which,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  mascular  effort,  there 
is  joined  tlie  excitement  of  a  competition  not  too  intense, 
kept  alive  from  moment  to  moment  by  the  changing  inci- 
dents of  the  contest.  Under  tliese  conditions  the  muscnlar 
actions  are  beneficial,  the  culture  of  the  perceptions  is  useful, 
while  the  emotional  pleasure  has  but  shiall  drawbacks.  And 
here  I  am  prompted  to  denounce  the  practice,  now  so  gen- 
eral, of  substituting  gymnastics  for  games — violent  muscular 
actions,  joined  with  small  concomitant  pleasures,  for  modei^ 
ate  mu^ular  actions  joined  with  great  pleasures.  This 
usurpation  is  a  sequence  of  tliat  pestilent  asceticism  which 
thinks  tliat  pleasure  is  of  no  consequence,  and  tliat  if  the 
same  amount  of  exercise  be  taken,  the  same  benefit  ia 
gained  :  the  truth  being  that  to  the  exaltation  of  the  vital 
functions  which  tlie  pleasure  produces,  half  the  benefit  is 
due. 

Of  indoor  games  which  chiefly  demand  quickness  of 
perception,  quickness  of  reasoning,  and  quickness  of  judg- 
ment, general  approval  may  be  expressed  with  qnalifica- 
tions  of  no  great  importance.  For  young  people  they  are 
especially  desirable  as  giving  to  various  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  a  valuable  training,  not  to  be  given  by  other 
means.  Under  the  stress  of  competition,  the  abilities  to 
oljserve  rapidly,  perceive  accnrately,  and  infer  riglitly,  are 
increased  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  immediate  pleasnres 
gained,  tliere  are  gained  powers  of  dealing  more  effectually 
with  many  of  the  incidents  of  life.  It  should  be  added 
tiiat  such  drawbacks  as  there  are,  from  the  emotions  ac- 
companying victory  and  defeat,  are  but  small  in  games 
which  involve  cliance  as  a  considerable  factor,  but  are 
very  noticeable  where  there  is  no  chance.  Chess,  for  ex- 
ample, which  pits  together  two  intelligences  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  unmistakably  the  superiority  o|  one  to  the  other 
in  respect  of  certain  powers,  prodnces,  mnch  more  than 
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wliist,  a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  tliu  dcfcatedTi 
Byiiipathies  sre  keen  this  gives  eouiu  aurioj'&ticc  to  tlie  victor 
an  vnW  as  to  the  vaDqaifJied. 

Of  course,  ^ch  etliical  sanction  as  is  given  to  ganua, 
cannot  be  given  where  gamhling  or  betting  is  an  aocom- 
pauimetit.  Involving,  as  both  do,  in  a  very  tli-tiiute  wit, 
and  often  to  an  extrenio  degree,  the  obtainnieut  of  pjeamn 
at  the  cost  of  anutlier's  paiu,  they  arc  to  be  condemnnl  birfb 
for  this  immediate  effect  and  for  tlieir  remote  effect  tlie 
repression  of  fellow-feeling. 


g  33S.  Before  passing  to  the  altruistic  aspect  of  Btniia»- 
ments,  there  should  be  noted  a  le«s  familiar  egoi>!iic  upect 
Unless  they  have  kept  np  during  life  an  lutereAt  in  ]>a«timei, 
those  who  have  broken  dowu  from  overwork  (perliaps  ao 
overwork  entailed  on  them  by  imperative  dutien)  o&iially  find 
themselves  intiapablo  of  relaxing  in  any  satisfactory  way; 
they  are  no  lunger  amtisable.  Capncitiiw  for  all  other  plou- 
ores  are  atrophied,  and  the  only  plca«uru  i«  that  which  holi- 
ness gives.  In  snch  eases  recovery  ic,  if  not  prevented, 
greatly  retarded  by  the  lack  of  exhilarating  occDpatuniL 
Frequently  dependents  suffer. 

This  last  consideration  shows  tliat  these,  like  otber 
classes  of  actions  which  primarily  concern  tlio  individtMl, 
concern,  to  some  extent,  other  individuals.  Ittit  Uwy 
concern  otiier  indiWdnala  in  more  direct  and  coustaol 
ways  also.  On  each  person  there  iit  im)HMed  not  only  tbe 
peremptory  obligation  so  to  carry  on  his  life  as  to  avoid 
inequitably  interfering  with  tho  carrying  on  of  otber^ 
liveH,  and  not  only  the  le«!>  i>eremptory  uhligation  to  aid 
under  various  circumtitanee»  tlte  carrying  on  of  their  livM, 
bnt  there  is  imposed  some  obligation  to  Jnemwe  Um 
plnuiirvH  of  their  lives  by  sociality,  and  hy  tlie  eoltivmtioa 
of  thoiu  )>owcr>i  wliieh  conduce  to  sociality.  A  man  may  be 
«  good  economical  unit  of  lAOcitily,  while  n-nrntntng  oUi 
viitt  an  aliiiuHt  Worthless  oiiit.     If  he  has  no  kuowlec 
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the  arts,  no  sesthetic  feelings,  no  interest  in  fiction,  the 
drama,  poetry,  or  music — if  he  cannot  join  in  any  of  those 
amusements  which  daily  and  at  longer  intervals  fill  leisure 
spaces  in  life — if  he  is  tlius  one  to  whom  others  cannot 
readily  give  pleasure,  at  the  same  time  that  he  can  give 
no  pleasure  to  others ;  he  becomes  in  great  measure  a  dead 
imit,  and  unless  he  has  some  special  value  mierht  better  be 
oat  of  the  way. 

Thus,  that  he  may  add  his  share  to  the  general  happiness, 
each  should  cultivate  in  due  measure  those  superfluous 
activities  which  primarily  yield  self -happiness. 
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Id  tribes  and  eiiihII  societies,  where  maintenance  of 
bers  is  important,  tbis  obligatiuii  become*  uppireUbtc  ;  and, 
as  we  see  in  the  reproach  of  bsrrciiiicsa,  failure  to  fulfil  it 
brings  disapproval.  But  of  course  in  lai^  natiunc  wbaa 
multiplication  is  ratlier  aii  evil  than  a  benefit,  this  obligaiioa 
lapses  ;  and  the  individual  may,  in  many  ca«e«,  fitly  discluu;^ 
hie  or  her  indebtcduees  in  &oinc  other  way  tlian  by  Kddin^  u> 
the  popniation. 

g  231,  Leaving  here  the*e  considerations  which  pertmin, 
perhaps,  mure  to  the  ethics  of  tM>cial  life  than  to  the  etliics  vf 
individual  life,  and  retnrning  to  the  eon§ideratioQ  of  mar- 
riage as  a  part  of  individual  life,  we  have  lirBt  to  note  h> 
ethical  sanctions  as  so  considered.  All  activities  fall  into  two 
great  groups — those  which  constitute  and  Eustaiit  the  life  of 
tlie  individual,  and  tho§i:  wbich  furtlier  the  life  of  the  nw« ; 
and  it  seems  inferable  that  if  for  full  health  the  Mructorx 
conducive  to  the  one  must  6«verany  perform  their  fnnctkin^ 
Bo  must  the  structures  conducive  to  tlie  other.  Such  (xut  o( 
the  organization  as  is  devoted  to  the  prodoction  of  nff- 
spring,  can  scarcely  Ira  left  inert  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
organization  unalTectcd.  The  not  infre<]ncnt  ocoorreoee  «f 
hysteria  and  cblorosis  shows  that  women,  in  vbou  tiie 
reproductive  function  bearv  a  largc*r  ratio  to  tlie  totattlj 
of  the  fnnctioiis  tlian  ti  dixw  in  men,  are  apt  to  suffer 
grave  eoni<titutionaI  eviU  from  that  incompleleneaa  of  Ilfo 
which  celiliacy  implies  :  grave  evilB  to  which  there  probably 
correcpond  smaller  and  unpcrceived  evils  in  niimcn>iu  cue*. 
As  before  remarked,  there  arc  wide  limit«  of  deviation  in 
what  wo  call  good  IkaUIi  ;  and  there  are  everywhere,  in  mva 
and  women,  many  ^bortcomings  of  full  health  wliicii  ar«  not 
percci^-cd  to  be  such — Bhortcomings  however,  which  mtky 
be  recognized  on  remcmlM-nng  the  contract  bctwL'VD  the 
ordinary  Hlal«  of  Iwdy  and  mind,  and  tliil  which  u  aliowm 
aftAT  an  inrigoFating  holiday.  That  the  phy»iologiiml  cflem 
of  a  completely  celibate  life  on  cither  sex  are  to 
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Iinjnrioue,  seems  an  almost  necessary  implication  of  the  nat- 
wul  conditions. 
But  whether  or  not  tliere  tie  disagreement  on  this  point, 
there  can  be  none  respecting  tlie  effects  of  a  celibate  life 
as  mentally-  injurious.  A  larj^e  part  of  the  nature — partly 
intellectual  but  chiefly  eniotinual^finds  its  sphere  of  action 
in  the  marital  retaliou,  and  afterwai-di»  in  tlie  parental  rela- 
tion; and  if  this  sphere  Ije  closed,  some  of  the  higher  feel- 
ings must  remain  inactive  and  others  hat  feebly  active. 
Directly,  to  special  elements  of  the  mind,  the  relation  estab- 
lished by  marriage  is  the  normal  aud  needful  stimtdus,  and 
indirectly  to  all  its  elements. 

There  is  in  the  Sret  place  to  be  recognized  an  exaltation 
of  the  energies.     Contiunous  ftnd  strenuous  efforts  to  suc- 
ceed in  life  are  often  CNcited  by  an  engagement  to  marry 
—efforts  which  had  previously  not  been  thought  of.     Then, 
I  Bubsoquently,   tlio   eonscioasness   of   family   responsibilities 
1  vlien  these  have  sristin,  serves  as  a  sharper  sjiur  to  exet^ 
I  tion :  often,  indeed,  a  epnr  so  eliurp  that  in  the  absence  of 
I  prudential  restraints  it  leads  t^i  overwork.     But  tlie  most 
Isotcwortliy  fact  is  that  under  these  conditions,  an  amount 
I  of  activity   bccomcB  relatively  easy,   and  even  pleasurable, 
I  which  before  was  difflcnlt  and  repugnant. 

The  immediate  canse  of   this  greater  energy  is  the  in- 

I  creased  quantity   of   emotion    which   the   marital   relation, 

I  and  after  it  the  parental  relation,  excite ;  and  there  is  to 

I  be    recognized   both    a  greater   body   of    emotion,   and   a 

■.liigher  form  of  emotion.     To  the   lower  egoistic   feelings 

tvliich  previously  formed  the  chief,  if  not  only,  stimuli,  are 

jnow  added  those  higher  egoistic  feelings  which  find  their 

udsfaction  in  the  affections,  togellier  witli  those  altruistic 

^  which  find  tlieir   satisfaction  in  the   happiness  of 

Eothers.     What  potent  inHneiicej!  on  character  thus  come  into 

Iplay,  is  shown  iii  tlie  moral  transformation  which  marringe 

■frequently  effects.      Often  the    vain   and   tlioughtless  girl, 

Bearing   only   for    amu&emcnte,    becomes   changed   into    the 
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doTotcd  wife  and  tnotber;  and  often  the  moo  wbo 
temjiered  and  tinBymiatliPtic,  becomes  rliangcd  into  Ute 
Belf-iiitci'iticiiig  liui^litiiid  nnd  cari^fiil  fntliiT.  To  which  *i)d 
that  thi're  is  nsnnll^-  excniiecd,  more  tlitin  bvfurc,  tlw  dift- 
ciplitie  of  eolf-regtraint. 

Some  eflcct,  too,  is  wronglit  on  tlie  Uiinkinf;  facnltiw: 
not,  perhaps,  in  thuir  power,  htit  in  their  bdaoec.  In 
women  tlie  intelleotiml  activity  in  frc]iicntl3'  diuiiniBbiid ; 
for  the  ant&^nisiu  hetweuii  iiidividtialioi)  utd  reprodne- 
tion,  which  ia  in  them  moi>t  pronounced,  telk  mot* 
especially  on  the  hrain.  lint  to  both  husttaod  and  wifn 
there  daily  come  many  occasionB  for  uxerciMw  of  jadg- 
menu  alike  in  their  relations  to  domi'stic  aflfHirs,  to  one 
another,  and  to  children — exercises  of  jiid^ent  wliich  in 
tite  celil>ato  etato  were  not  called  for ;  and  benoo  an  in- 
crCHso  of  intellectnal  Btahility  and  scnM.'  of  proportiotL 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  (hat  tlic  bencScial 
effecte  to  lie  expected  fnim  niarrinire,  as  giving  a  sjdicfv 
to  a  large  part  of  the  nature  utlierwi««  rclatit'ely  inert, 
presnppose  a  normal  marriafrc — a  marriage  of  affection.  If, 
infttend,  it  is  one  of  the  kind  to  l>e  ethically  reprobtttm] — 
a  mercantile  marriage — there  may  follow  ilebasmncut  nilwr 
tlian  elevation. 

§  232.  But  now  romee  a  difRcnll  qnration.  If.  on  tbo 
one  liand,  an  l>eing  a  conditimi  to  fnltiiment  of  individool 
life,  marriage  ie  elliicaJly  aanctiooed  and,  iudevd,  ethically 
enjoined  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tliero  ia  rthical  repnv 
bati<m  for  all  acts  which  will  certainly  or  prolinbly  entail 
evil— n-pri)bAtinn  if  the  evil  'u  likely  to  ooma  on  kU,  and 
still  moru  if  it  is  likely  to  come  on  others;  then  what  ai« 
■vm  (o  oay  of  improvident  man-LageH ! 

Tlit-re  needs  no  insifitenre  on  tlie  tntth  thai  if  dcomstk) 
nwp4<ni<ibilitits  are  entered  upon  without  a  fair  prwpMt 
of  vflicienlly  diwharging  them,  a  vnmg  in  dono: 
cially   to   eliildren    and.  dy    implication,   to  the 
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take  a  etep  from  which  will  reeitit  a  povertj-etriclten 
household,  containing  a  half-starved  and  half-clothed  fam- 
ily, ia,  if  estimated  hy  entailed  miseriea,  eoruelhing  like  a 
crime.  When,  after  lung  years  of  pain,  anxiety,  cold  and 
hunger,  to  adnlts  and  young,  soma  out  of  the  many  born 
have  been  reared  to  maturity,  ill-grown,  nnhealthy,  and 
incapable  of  the  efforts  needed  for  eelf-support ;  it  becomes 
manifest  that  there  have  been  produced  beings  who  are 
at  oncu  curses  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Severe 
condemnation  must  be  passed  on  the  conduct  which  has  such 
confiequences. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what  wonld  happen  if  no 
marriages  took  place  without  a  satisfactory  prospect  of 
maintaining  a  family?  Suppose  that  an  average  delay  of 
ten  years  were  submitted  to,  so  that  there  might  be  no  snch 
risks  of  evil  as  are  now  commonly  run.  The  usnal  suppo- 
eition  is  that  such  persistent  self-restraint  would  be  purely 
beneficial.     This  is  far  from  being  true,  however. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  ten  years  of  partially  ahnor- 
tnal  life  is  a  serious  evil ;  although  this  should  be  taken  ac- 
count of  in  estimating  the  total  results.  Nor  am  I  thinking 
of  tlie  increased  liability  to  domestic  diasenaion  which  arises 
when  added  years  have  given  to  each  of  the  married  pair 
greater  fixity  of  beliefs  and  diminished  moditinbility  of  feel- 
ings. But  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  the  effects  on  progeny. 
The  tacit  assumption  made  by  those  who  advocate  the  Mal- 
thnsian  remedy  for  over-population,  is,  that  it  matters  not  to 
children  whether  they  are  bom  to  young  parents  or  to  old 
parents.     This  is  a  mistake. 

Because  many  factors  co-operate,  the  evidence  is  bo  ob- 
scured that  attention  is  not  commonly  drawn  to  the  ef- 
fects iiidicat*!d ;  but  tliey  certaiidy  arise.  The  antagonism 
between  individuation  and  reproduction  implies,  aumng 
other  things,  that  the  surplus  vitality  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  sjn'cieH-life  is  tliat  which  remains  after  the 
maintenance   of  individual  life.      IJence  the   cffecta  on  off- 
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spring  of  eariy,  medium,  and  late  marnages  are  o( 
E^ant;  becaaee  the  eurplus,  tiioiigli  it  hiu  a  general  nj*- 
tion  to  age,  is  not  constant  at  any  age.  But  from  thia 
general  relation  it  reenll^,  in  tbe  tlret  place,  that  childrm 
born  of  very  early  marriages  are  injurionsiy  aflectci]- 
gince  where  tlie  development  of  parents,  or  men*  ei-po- 
cially  the  mother,  is  not  complete,  tho  available  Barplos  it 
lesB  than  that  which  exists  after  it  is  cumplutc  It  nstth> 
also  that  where  maternal  vigonr  is  great  and  the  rarplus 
vitality  consequently  large,  a  long  series  of  children  may 
be  borne  before  any  deterioration  in  their  quality  beoomei 
marked;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  mother  with  but  a 
email  snrplua  may  sixin  cease  altogether  to  roprodnm. 
Further,  it  results  that  variations  in  the  elates  of  beallli  of 
parents,  involving  variations  in  tlie  surplus  vitality,  bavv 
their  effects  on  the  constitutions  of  offspring,  to  lliv  vxtiiit 
that  offspring  borne  during  greatly  deranged  maternal 
henltli  are  decidedly  feebler.  And  then,  lastly  and  rhirflr, 
it  results  that  after  the  constitutional  vigour  has  culminatnl, 
and  tliere  lias  commenced  that  gradnal  dralinc  vliieh  in 
some  twenty  years  or  so  brings  abn^lute  infertility.  th«re 
goes  on  a  gradual  decrease  in  that  snq>lus  vitality  on 
which  the  production  of  otFspring  deix'uds,  and  a  eotue- 
quent  deterioration  in  th«  quality  of  such  offspring.  Tliii, 
U'tiich  is  an  a  priori  conclusion,  is  verified  a  pmtfriori, 
Mr.  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  in  his  work  on  fecuHdity,  Fff- 
tility.  Sterility,  and  allied  ("jyics.  has  giveti  rc«alt«  of 
tistics  which  show  tliat  mothers  of  tivc-and-twenty 
the  finest  infautis  and  that  from  mother*  w~ 
tnarriago  ranges  from  twenty  to  fivo-«nd-tw«itT, 
come  infanta  whicli  havo  a  lower  rate  of  mortality  tlian 
tho«e  resulting  from  muriogtw  commenced  when  the 
mother's  ago  is  oitlier  smnller  or  great^'r:  tlio  apparent 
slight  incongruity  between  lher«  two  xlatenienU,  being 
duo  to  tli«  fact  that  whereas  marriages  commenced  bi- 
en  twt-ntv  and  five-and- twenty  cover  the  i 
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period  of  highest  vigour,  marriages  commeticed  at  five- 
and-twenty  cover  a  puriod  which  lacks  the  years  during 
vrhlch  vigonr  is  ric-iug  tu  its  climax,  aud  includes  ouly  the 
years  of  decline  from  tlie  climax. 

Kow  this  fact  tliat  infants  bom  of  mothers  morrifl^ 
hetween  twenty  and  five-and-tweuty  have  a  lower  rate  i 
mortality  than  infants  boni  of  mothers  married  earlier  or 
later,  ehawa  that  the  age  of  marriage  je  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  race,  and  that  the  question  of  early  or  late 
marriages  is  less  einiple  tltau  appears.  While  the  children 
of  a  relatively  early  marriage  hiiprovidently  entered  upon, 
may  suffer  from  inadequate  susteiitation ;  the  children  of  a 
laf«  marriage  are  likely  to  suffer  from  initial  imperfection 
— imperfection  which  may  he  consistent  witli  good  health 
and  fair  efficiency,  but  yet  may  negative  tlmt  high  effi- 
ciency requisite  for  the  best  and  most  successful  hfe.  For 
especially  nowadays,  tinder  our  regime  of  keen  competi- 
tion, a  small  falUng-eliort  of  constitutional  vigour  may  eutail 
failure. 

Thus,  except  in  the  positive  reprobation  of  marriages  at  an 
earlier  age  than  twenty  (among  tlie  higher  tbccb  of  man 
tind)  ethical  considerations  fnmish  but  indefinite  guidance. 
TJeually  there  has  to  he  a  compromise  of  probabilities. 
"While  recklessly  improvident  marriages  must  be  strongly 
condenmed,  yet  it  seems  that  in  many  cases  some  risk  may 
rightly  be  run,  lest  tliere  dionld  be  entailed  the  evils  flowing 

I  from  too  long  a  delay. 
§  333.  But  what  has  ethics  to  say  concerning  choice  in 
marriage — the  selection  of  wife  hy  husband  and  huslmnd  by 
vife  J  It  hai»  very  decisive  things  to  say. 
Current  conversation  proves  how  low  is  current  thought 
Biid  sentiment  about  these  questions,  "  It  will  !«  a  very 
good  match  for  her,"  is  tlie  remark  you  hear  respecting 
Bome  yonng  lady  engiigcd  to  a  wealthy  man.  Or  concem- 
ing  the  choice  of  some  yoimg  gentleman  it  is  eaid — "She 
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is  an  accomplished  ^irl  and  well-connected  ;  and  ber 
will  help  to  advanco  him  in  his  proft-esion,"  Aootber' 
gaged  pair  are  described  a^  well-stiitud :  liv  is  a  i]i 
niaii,  aud  she  dues  not  caru  much  fur  eocictjf.  Or.  perfaapi^ 
the  impending  marriage  is  applauded  on  llie  groimd  tlist  the 
lady  will  be  a  good  hoUBekoejM.'r,  and  make  tite  heat  of  • 
Bmall  income ;  or  that  the  proposed  hu§I>und  is  good-tem- 
pered and  not  too  fastidious.  Bnt  alwnt  the  litiif%6  of  tLa 
connoxioD  as  coD^dered  not  extrinsicall;  but  ititriasie«n) 
little  or  Qotliing  is  said. 

The  first  ground  of  ethical  jndgment  is  the  reciprocal, 
of  feeling  prompting  the  union.  Where  there  exists 
of  that  mutual  attraction  which  ehonld  be  the  incei]tivi<;,  i5v«- 
lutionar;  etliies  and  be^Ionistic  etliics  alike  protest ;  what- 
ever etiiics  otherwise  derived  may  do.  &farriagi>s  of  thi» 
class  are  reversions  to  marriages  of  earlier  typ«»,  sach  m 
those  found  among  the  mde^t  savages.  The  maria^  it 
ronvenimce  has  been  called,  with  some  sliow  of  rooMii, 
ized  prostitution. 

Rat  passing  over  the  interdict  which  etlilcs  nt 
marriagcB  which  arc  mercantile,  or  which  arise  from 
modvea  than  affection,  we  Ikave  to  notice  ita  furlbM-  tli- 
terdictH  phyeiologically  originating.  Here  wo  bcc,  m  was 
pointed  out  in  the  pretiininary  chapter,  how  pruvMlcnt  ii 
the  blindness  to  all  etTocts  tavo  prosinutto  ono« :  uncjais- 
tionable  as  may  be  tlie  genesis  of  remoter  efleeta.  Only 
in  extreme  caeos  do  otthor  those  directly  coucemed  or 
tlicir  frioDds,  think  of  tlio  probable  quality  of  tlie  ijSi>[iring 
when  discosaing  tho  propriuty  of  a  marriage.  Diiapproral, 
perhaps  rising  to  reprobation,  may  Iw  expressed  whon  the 
prop<«ed  union  is  between  eon>iin«,  or  i*  a  union  wilJi  uno 
who  probably  inherits  insanity ;  bnt  consideration  of  Uio 
offucts  to  he  borne  by  dcacendauta  goen  scarcely  beyood 
tliU.  A  feeble  mind  or  a  bud  phyfiiquo  is  bnt  tmrejj 
tlionglit  a  sufficient  reation  for  rejct^tlng  a  enitor.  Thin, 
flat^-huatod  girU,  debilitaUnl   men    perjietually  oiling,  MCne 


rho  8X6  eonstitiitionally  wantiiig  in  bodily  energy,  others 
who  have  no  activity  either  of  intelJect  or  feeling,  and 
many  who  are  from  this  or  that  defect  eo  inferior  ae  to  bo 
unfit  to  carry  on  tlie  battle  of  life,  are  ordinarily  conddered 
good  enongh  for  marriage  and  parentliood.  In  a  maimer 
thatseeme  almost  deliberate  tliercarc  thus  entailed  households 
in  which  illneBs  and  dulness  and  bad-temper  prevail,  and  i>ut 
of  which  there  come  unhealthy  and  incapable  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Ethical  considerations  slionld  here  eerve  as  rigid  re- 
k  etraints.  Though  guidance  by  the  feelings  is  to  be  so  far 
I  respected  that  marriages  not  prompted  by  them  must  be 
I  condemned,  yet  guidance  by  the  feelings  must  not  there- 
I  fore  be  regarded  as  so  authoritative  that  all  marriages 
I  prompted  by  them  should  be  approved.  A  certain  per- 
I  version  of  sentiment  baa  to  be  guarded  against,  R4->lativo 
I  weakness,  ap{>eallug  for  protection,  is  one  of  the  traits  in 
I  women  which  oxciCes  in  men  the  eentiment  of  affection — 
P  *'  the  tender  emotion,"  as  Bain  styles  it ;  and  sometimes  a 
I  degree  of  relative  weakness  whicli  exceeds  the  natural, 
ft  strongly  excites  this  feeling:  the  pity  which  is  akin  to 
I  love  ends  iu  love.  There  ai-e  converse  cases  in  which  ) 
I  wotnaii  of  unusual  power  of  nature  Iiecnmes  attached  I 
I  a  man  who  is  feeble  in  body  or  mind.  But  these  devia-  ' 
I  tions  from  normal  inclinations  have  to  be  resisted.  Ethics 
I  demands  that  judgment  shall  bore  come  in  aid  of  inetinct  and 
I  control  it 

1.  §  334.  There  remains  a  question  nniformly  passed  over 
tl)ecause  difficult  to  discuss,  but  the  ignoring  of  whicli  ia 

■  fraught  with  untold  disasters — «  question  concerning  wtuch 
VlEthics,  in  its  comprehensive  form,  has  a  verdict  to  ^ve, 
land  cannot  without  faUiug  short  of  its  functions  decline  to 

■  give  it. 

I  The  saying  *'tliat  the  letter  killuth  but  the  npirit  giveth 
■life,"  is  exemplified  not  only  by  tliu  way  in  which  observancs  i 
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of  religious  ceremonies  replaces  ol)«irvEDce  of  the  e 
injunctioDS  of  religion,  bat  it  is  exempliticd  cverjwliero.  Am 
in  the  primitive  k-gnl  P^'&tcm  of  l)i«  lioiiianii,  Uifom  it  w 
qualilied  hj  infa^ioii  of  tlie  Jus  Gentium,  tliu  eaiieiiliml  thing 
was  fiilfilmetit  of  formalities  ratlicr  limn  maintenance  »f 
right — a«,  among  onrselves,  the  eocriGco  of  juBtice  tu  the 
technicalities  of  law,  lud  to  the  eapplemviiUrj-  . 
eqnity,  intended  to  rectify  the  entailed  injiwiiceis — oa,  ■_ 
in  the  system  of  equity  the  observance  of  nilen  and  cimUn 
ing  to  oniere,  ever  complicating.  Ufamo  in  conr^>  ».f  Iud^ 
80  hurdetieotne  that  equity,  lust  bight  of.  ivit8  rL-plocvd  hy  in- 
eqnity,  or  iniquity ;  so  is  it  tliroiighout.  Wlicrever  reqoiiA- 
mentB  wliich  have  their  root*  in  liie  order  of  Xatarv.  o 
to  be  enforced  by  an  extrinsic  atitlmrity,  obedience  to  I 
extrinsic  authority  takes  the  place  of  obedience  to  the  c 
requirements. 

It  ia  thus  in  a  considerable  degree  with  marriage  I  do 
not  mean  merely  that  anions  of  an  essentially  ilk^tiitttla 
kind  are  snpposcd  to  l>e  logittmiztHl  by  a  chnn-h  eerviee  g 
registration  ;  but  I  mean  more.  I  mean  that  when  the  • 
requirements  have  l>een  fnltilled,  and  tbo  ecclesia*ticaJ  i 
tion  has  lioen  obtained,  it  is  supposed  that  no  farther  eontrol 
has  to  lie  recognised— til  at  when  the  religions  rcstnunta  *ad 
the  sotrial  restraint  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes  hare  ben_ 
duly  respected,  there  remain  no  otiier  nstmints.  Tli«  j 
ological  restraintit,  not  having  received  ofErial  i 
are  not  supposed  to  exist,  or  are  disregarded.  Hence  &  i 
amonnt  of  evil. 

The  antagonism  between  {nfiividuation  and 
tion  comes  into  play  throii};hont  the  entire  procesa  of  i 
matnlenHnce.  It  i:<  true  that  the  fulfilment  of  indirtdtml 
life  largely  consists  in  furthering  speciefi-life ;  but  it  la 
none  the  less  true  that  from  beginning  to  end,  tlio  lart  pat* 
R  limit  to  the  first.  Wc  imvo  but  to  coM»ider  that,  drlighlml 
M  the  mother  i*  in  yielding  food  to  her  infant,  fbo  ypt 
KtfEera  a  ecrioua  pliyiacal  tax  in  addition  to  the  {Ayaical  t 


entailed  by  prodiiction  of  it,  to  see  that  great  tliongh  the 
maternal  gratification  may  be.  it  entails  loss  of  gratifications 
wbieh  a  more  developed  individual  life  might  have  brougbt; 
and  tbat  wlien  many  cliildren  are  produced  aud  reared,  tbe.i 
sacrilieea  of  iDdi\idual  life  and  of   the  pteasnres  which  a  j 
higher  development  would  bring,  lieoome  very  great.     This  I 
law   inevitably  Lolda    throughout    tlie   entire   reprodnctivo  J 
function  from  beginning  to  end — with  tlio  initial   part  as  1 
■with  the  terminal  part ;  and  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to, 
it  entails  profound  injuries,  physical  and  mentaL     If   the 
physiological  reetrainta  are  not  respected  the  life  is  nnder- 
I  mined  in  all  ways. 

When,  out  of  the   total  resonrces  which  the  GuataiQing 
lorgans   funiish  in  materials  and  forces,  the  part   required 
BioT  the  carrying  on   of   individual    life  is  trenched   upon 
fbeyond  the  normal  i-atio,  by  the  part  constitutionally  appro- 
Epriated  to  species-life,  tliere  comes  a  diminution  of  energy, 
["which  affects  the  vital  processes  and  all  dependent  processes. 
BClironie  derangements  of  health  supervene,  diminished  bodily  1 
ictivily,   decline   of    mental    power,   and    sometimes   even  ' 
"  insanity.     Succeeding  the  misctiiefa  thus  caused,  even  whei 
they  are  not  so  extreme,  there  come  the  mischiefs  entailed 
on  family  and  otliers  ;  for  inability  to  discharge  obligations, 
depression  of   spirits,  and  perturbed   mental   state,  ineyifc-^j 
ably  injure   tlioee  around.     Several   specialists,   who   havf 
good    means   of   judging,  agre«  in   tlie   opinion    that   th^M 
aggregate  evils  arising    from    excesses    of  tlus.  kind  araj 
greater  than  those  arising  from  excesses  of  all  other  kind^.] 
put  togctlier. 

then.  Ethics  as  rightly  conceived  has  to  pass  judg- 
Bment  on  all  conduct  which  affects  the  well-lteing,  immediate 
■er  remote,  of  self  or  others,  or  bntli ;  then  tlie  lack  of  solf- 
liestraint  which  it  condemns  in  other  caees,  it  must  condcmivJ 
■In  this  case  also. 


CHAPTER  TX 
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§  235.  The  Bnbjeet-matter  of  tliift  cliaptcr  U  of 
only  in  part  BCpamblo  from  the  eiibjeot-iiifttwr  of 
clinptcr.  But  tliongli  in  discTidsing  t)ie  Elliice  of 
aa  primarily  concerning  tho  relations  of  parcats  to  mth 
oUiur,  ft  baa  been  needful  to  take  account  of  tlw  rvUliotu 
of  parents  to  offspring,  it  lias  eeenicd  best  to  reserve  tha ; 
eunsideratiun  of  tlicee  laat  relatione  for  a  distinct  cliaj 

Already  it  has  been  pointed  out  tliat  in  tbe 
Kataro — "  so  careful  of  tlie  type  ...  so  carclo6e  of 
Bingto  life"— tlio  welfare  of  progeny  takes  precvdent-e  of 
tlio  welfare  of  those  who  produce  tliwm.  Thongli  the 
happiness  or  misery  «f  the  married  pair  is  ordinarily  tba 
result  chiefly  contemplated,  tliis  result  must  be  bvUj  of 
8oci>ndary  importance  in  compariison  wilJi  tlio  rusults 
readied  in  offspring — tho  &nperi(»rity  or  inferiority  of  ttie 
children  bom  and  rcarwd  to  maturity.  For  in  proportjoo 
lu  race- main  ten  atice  is  well  or  ill  achieved  in  each  cmtn, 
must  be  tlie  tendency  of  the  Hpueie«  or  varivty  to  prosper  or 
di.*cline. 

Hence  all    roriaircmenta  touching    tlie    prtiximate 
marriage    are    to    bo    considered   in  »ul>ordination 
qnircmonts    touching    the    ultimata   end— tho    mtsi^. 
mvmbcrs  of  a  new  gvocnition.      Evolutiunnry  olliies 
mantis  timt  this  la»t  cud  sliatl  be  rvgarded  as  tlio  etipreiiie  end. 

g  23B,  ObvHonsly  tlie  parental  ijiKtiiict£  in  large 
eecuru  fulfilment  of  tills  suprenie  end  ;  Mncc  aay 


ffhicli  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  thi 
prcBentlj-  licL'oine  extinct.     Here,  then,  wo  ai-e  iiitroiiuced  to 
the  truth  Uiat  achievement  of  those  pleaeures  wliich  parent- 
liood  brings,  has  a  duuljle  eauction — that  wliich  Uie  etlucs  o 
individual   life  dii'ectly  yielde,  and  that  which  is  yielded  i 
directly  by  tlie  etliica  of  social  life. 

But  Batisfftction  of  the  parental  affectione,  while  not  to  be 

Ignored  as  au  end  in  itself,  is,  as  above  implied,  cliicily  to  be 

jiegarded  as  a  spur  to  the   discharge  of  ]>arental  responsi- 

!lliiitios.     Tbe  arrangements  of  things  are  dmlocated  if  tlio 

itwo  are  not  kept  in  relation — if  the  responsibilities,  instead 

«f  being  discliarged  by  parents,  nrc  shouldered  upon  others. 

It  might  have  Itcen  thought  that  this  trutli  is  too  obvioos  tfl 

need  enunciation ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  far  otherwise,     ^t^| 

bsvc  fallen  upon  evil  times,  in  which  it  tia^  come  to  be  i^M 

accepted  doctrine  that  part  of  tLie  rcsponeibilitica  arc  to  oH 

discharged  not  by  parents  but  by  the  pnhlic — a  part  wliich  ^M 

gradually  becoming  a  larger  part  and  threatens  to  liecoiflH 

Lthe  whole.     Agitators  and  legislators  have  united  in  sprea^H 

ung   a   theory  which,  logically   followed    ont,  ends   in   ti^M 

■iinonHtrous  conclosion  that  it  is  for  parents  to  beget  cbildre^| 

Ksnd  for  society  to  take  care  of  tliein.     The  political  ethi^H 

■How   in   fasliion,  makes  the   nnhesitating  assumption   tblfl 

Pwhilo  eacli  man,  as  jiarent,  ia  not  responsible  fur  the  nierit^| 

Bculturc  of  his  own  otTspriiig,  ho  is,  as  citizen,  along  wi^H 

Pother  citizens,  responsible  for  the  mental  culture  of  all  otli^f 

Wneii's  offspring!     And  tliis  absurd  doctrine  haa  now  becon^H 

no  well  established  tliat  people  raise  their  eyebrows  in  ostu^f 

Bsbment  if  you  deny  it.     A  self-evident  falsehood  has  bed^f 

Bransfoniied  into  a  self-evident    trntli!      Along  with  t^H 

^buK>st  universal  superstition  that  society  is  a  manufactu^H 

Hud  not  a  growth,  there  goes  the  unwavering  belief  that  le|^| 

■alatore,  prompted  by  electors,  can  witli  advantage  set  usi^| 

Bhiu  of  tlie  fundamental  armngements  under  which  orgainH 

HtBtnre  at  large,  and  hninau  nature  in  particular,  has  evolvfljH 

Kbus  far!     Men  who  have  proved  cunning  in  busIiiL'sa-speciM 
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latioQ,  men  who  ride  well  to  lionnda  and  are  popolnr  ia  fl 
oonntioa,  mcQ  who  in  courts  of  juBtiue  ore  itkillcd  in  uwltntg 
tbe  worse  cause  appear  the  better,  men  who  once  wroto  good 
Latin  vereeg  or  pnived  theinstilvee  learned  aliont  tlt«  misbe- 
haviour of  the  Greek  gods,  unite  in  trying  to  undo  otpuiized 
dependencies  resnltlug  from  millions  uf  yi-ant  of  diseiplioe. 
Men  whose  culture  is  eo  little  relevant  to  the  fuDctioiu!  thej 
have  ossained,  tliat  they  do  aot  even  hcc  that  everything  id 
eocial  life  onginatea  from  certain  traits  of  indivitloa]  life, 
that  individual  human  life  is  but  a  specialized  {Mrt  of  life  at 
large,  and  that  therefore  until  the  lending  truths  presented 
by  life  at  large  are  comprehended,  tlierc  can  bo  no  right 
comprehension  of  society — men  who  are  tliUH  ignomot  vi 
the  great  facts  which  it  cliiefly  concerns  them  to  know,  have 
promised  to  do  the  behests  of  men  who  are  ignonuit  no« 
only  of  Buch  fact*  but  of  most  other  lliiDgs.  Tbo  half-hlind 
elected  by  the  wholly  blind  take  upon  tliemselrca  the  office 
of  crualion-menders  I  Duily  acenstomt'd  to  diiwciver  thai 
established  laws  are  bad  and  must  be  rciK-nlod  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  have  unawares  extended  their  thought  lo 
laws  not  of  human  origin,  nn<l  calmly  undertake  to  repval  by 
Act  of  Parliament  a  law  of  Nature  I 

lint  this  ignoring  uf  the  trtilh  that  only  by  due  dt^ 
charge  of  parental  responsibilities  has  all  life  on  tho  Earth 
ariiien,  and  that  only  tlirougii  the  better  diM-harge  uf  tltem 
have  there  gradnally  been  made  poiisible  better  tyjiea  of  life, 
is  in  the  long  run  fnttd.  Breach  of  natural  law  will  iii  ihu 
case,  as  in  all  cases,  Ite  followed  in  dne  time  by  Kalnn'a 
revenge — a  revenge  which  will  be  terrible  in  proportion  ■■ 
the  breaeh  has  been  great.  A  f>ystem  under  which  p«n;nta] 
duties  are  performed  wlioleiwle  by  thoM)  who  are  not  tiMt 
IHtrenta,  under  the  plea  that  many  jmn-nlii  caiinut  ur  viU 
not  perform  their  dotics^a  system  which  tliua  fosters  tlw 
inferior  children  of  inferior  parents  at  tlie  necessary  ccmt  of 
fcoperior  parenu  and  con»e<]iitTnt  injury  of  superior  [:}iildmi 
— a  lystom  wliioli  thus  help  incapablcs  to  multiply  and  1 
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del*  the  nrnUipIications  of  capables,  or  diminifcheB  their  capa- 
bility, must  bring  decay  and  eventual  extlnctluii.  A  sofiety 
which  persists  in  such  a  syeteiu  nmst,  other  things  equal,  go 
to  the  wall  in  the  competition  with  a  society  which  does  not 
commit  the  folly  of  nurtaring  its  worst  at. the  expenee  of  its 
best. 

The  ethical  code  of  Natnre,  then,  allows  of  no  es^-ape  of 
parcnte  from  their  obligations.  While  under  its  hedonistic 
aspect  it  sanctions  in  an  cmpliatie  way  the  gratification  of 
parental  affections,  under  its  evolntiouary  aspect  it  per- 
emptorily requires  fnlHlmeiit  of  all  tliose  actions  by  which 
the  yonng  are  prepared  for  tbe  liattic  of  life.  And  if  the 
circumstances  are  such  tliat  part  of  these  actions  must  be 
perfonned  by  deputy,  it  still  requires  that  the  implied  cost 
and  care  shall  be  borne,  and  not  transferred  to  others' 
shoulders. 

I  237.  The  time  will  come  when,  along  with  fnll  recng- 
iiition  of  parental  duties,  there  will  go  an  unyielding  resist- 
ance to  the  usuriiatiou  of  those  duties.  While  the  parent, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  will  conscientiously  satisfy  all  tlio  de- 
mands which  his  parenthood  entails,  he  will  sternly  deny 
the  right  of  any  assemblage  of  men  to  take  his  cliildren 
from  him  and  monld  them  as  tliey  please.  We  have  out- 
grown tlie  stage  during  whicli  the  desjiot,  witli  an  army  at 
his  tiack,  conld  im|>ose  his  will  on  all  citizens ;  but  wc  have 
not  yet  outgrown  the  stage  during  which  a  majority  of 
citizens,  with  police  at  their  back,  can  impose  their  will, 
concerning  all  matters  whatever,  ui)on  citizens  not  of  their 
numljer.  But  when  there  has  passed  away  this  contempti- 
ble superstition  tliat,  having  tlie  power,  the  majority  have 
the  right,  to  do  as  they  please  with  the  persons  and  proj»- 
erty  and  actions  of  those  who  happen  to  Ije  in  the  mi- 
nority— when  it  is  understood  that  governmental  orders 
are  limited  by  ethical  injunctions;  every  parent  will  hold 
Lis  sphere   as  one  into  which  the  State  may  not  iutrudebj 
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And  if  onder  nioh  oonditioiu  then  onnMiniwTlj,  tiboa^ 
ntnlj,  hkppetu  s  noD-perfomunoe  of  ptnnttl  dntiM,  tibe 
entuled  evil  brings,  in  Natnr^a  iteRi  mj,  iti  own  enre. 
For  with  mankind  aa  witii  lower  Jduda,  the  nLmuiared 
offspring  of  the  inferior  fail  in  the  Btroggle  for  eziitenoe 
with  the  w«ll-niirtDrBd  offspring  of  the  niperior ;  and  in  a 
generation  or  two  die  ont,  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  qieoies.  A 
harsh  discipline  thia,  most  will  «j.  Tme;  Int  Katnre 
has  mnch  disciptine  which  ia  hanh,  and  which  rnnat,  in 
the  long  mn,  be  sobmitted  to.  The  neoeantieB  which  she 
imposea  on  oa  are  not  to  be  ended,  even  bjr  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  aniversitj-gntdnates  and  worldng-men  delegates; 
and  tlie  endeavonr  to  escape  her  harah  diadplioe  results  in 
a  discipline  still  harsher.  Measoree  which  prevent  the 
dwindling  awajr  of  inferior  individnals  and  fomiliee,  most, 
in  tlio  course  of  gcucrations,  cause  the  uation  at  large  to 
dwindle  away. 

At  the  same  time  that  intmuon  into  the  parental  sphere 
miiBt,  in  a  normal  social  state,  be  rceontod  as  a  trespass,  it 
will  l)e  fnrtliur  resented  as  a  deprivation  of  tliose  daily 
pleasures  yieklcd  by  furthering  the  development  of  tlie 
yoiiuff  in  Ixwly  and  mind.  For  when  there  have  died  ont 
tlie  sttijiiditieB  of  an  education  which  may  be  briefly 
descrilwd  ae  denying  the  mind  that  whicli  it  wants  and 
forcing;  ujion  it  that  which  it  does  not  want,  there  will 
have  conio  a  time  when  tlie  superintendence  of  education, 
at  any  rate  in  all  its  simpler  parts,  will  be  at  once  ea«y 
and  enjoyable.  The  general  law  tliat  through  suoceasive 
stages  of  organic  evolution,  there  is  an  elongation  of  the 
period  during  wlacli  parental  care  is  given,  shown  finally 
in  the  contrast  between  tlio  human  race  and  inferior  Tacvf^, 
as  well  as  in  the  contrast  between  uncivilized  and  civilized, 
is  a  law  which,  involving  as  now  a  long  and  careful 
physical  nurturing  ot  the  young  by  their  parents,  will 
hereafter  involve  a  long  and  careful  psychical  nurturing 
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<  hy  them ;  and  thonj^h  the  higher  nnil  more  special  ednca- 
tionnl  fiinctione  will  liave  to  be  discharged  by  proxy,  yet 
the    proxy-discharge  will    be    under   parental   superintcnd- 


People  feel  no  adeqnate  pride  in  bringing  to  maturity 
fine  human  beings.  It  ia  true  that  tlie  mother,  exhibiting 
each  infant  with  triumph,  and  during  the  childhood  of 
each  pleasing  herself  by  presenting  it  to  visitors  prettily 
clutlied  and  with  hair  on  which  miieli  time  has  l>een  spent 
morning  and  evening,  ia  not  wholly  neglectful  of  diet, 
and  takes  care  tliat  the  day's  leasons  are  attended  to.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  tlie  father,  commonly  leaving  faiihion  to 
determine  the  places  of  education  for  his  boys,  Eometimes 
makes  iut^uiries  and  exercises  independent  jutjgment;  anJ, 
moreover,  looks  with  satisfaction  on  a  well-grown  youtli 
and  one  who  has  brought  home  prizes.  But  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  scarcely  anywhere  do  we  see  proper 
solicitude.  Grave  mischiefs  are  daily  done  in  almost 
every  family  by  ignorance  of  phyaiotogical  requirements ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  gniding  knowledge  in  parents,  in- 
nmnemble  children  grow  up  with  constitutions  damaged 
for  life.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  snch  tlioughtful 
ministration  to  tlie  mind  of  each  child  as  is  called  for — 
no  search  for  a  course  of  inteUcctual  culture  wliich  is 
rational  in  matter  and  method,  and  nothing  beyond  a 
rough  and  ready  moral  discipline.  On  observing  what 
energies  are  cx{>ended  by  father  and  mother  to  achieve 
wordly  success  and  fultil  social  ambitions,  we  are  reminded 
how  relatively  small  is  the  space  occupied  by  the  ambi- 
tion to  make  their  descendants  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  superior.  Yet  this  is  tlie  ambition  whicJi 
will  replace  those  they  now  so  eagerly  pursue ;  and  which, 
instead  of  perpetual  disappointments,  will  bring  permanent 
satisfactions. 

And  then,  following  on  the  dischai^  of    these    bijjh 
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parental  functions,  will  come  tlint  reward  in  <M 
fiiiitiiig  of  fin  affectionate  care  by  cliildren,  mach 
tlion  is  now  known. 


§  238.  Anything  Hko  due  fulfilment  of  percnta]  fows 
tions  as  tlins  conceivod,  is  possible  only  tinder  eunditioiu 
commonly  disregarded — conditione  tlie  disregard  of  wbiefa 
is  supposed  not  to  fall  witliin  the  range  of  etliieal  jodg- 
inente. 

"  I'rovidencG  has  sent  me  a  large  family,"  ie  a  remark 
wliii'li  may  occasionally  be  heard  from  one  who  Iia«  more 
Hiildrcn  than  ho  can  provide  for.  Though,  in  other  dir^e- 
tions,  he  does  not  profeee  an  oriental  fatalism,  in  tliis  direo 
tion  he  does.  "  Ood  ha^  willed  it  so,"  appears  to  bo  hi« 
thought;  and  thinking  thie.  he  holds  himself  alwolred  from 
blame  in  bringing  aboat  the  distresses  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  household. 

If,  however,  improvident  marriages  are  to  be  reprohat«l 
—if  to  bring  children  into  tlie  world  when  there  will 
]>rohahly  be  no  means  of  nmintaiiiing  any,  ie  a  coan« 
calling  for  coudeninaliou ;  then  there  must  tie  condemna- 
tion for  those  who  bring  many  children  into  the  world 
when  they  have  means  of  properly  rearing  only  a  few. 
IiTi  providence  after  niarriiigo  cannot  lie  considered 
if  improvidence  before  marriage  is  considered  wrong. 

Tiie  stunted  and  ill-fonncd  bodies  of  dwellcn 
East  end  of  Ix>ndon,  tell  of  the  meagre  diet  and 
clothing  from  which  the  many  children  of  iwrents  wW» 
narrow  means,  have  Buffer<ed  during  their  early  lUya;  and 
even  in  country  villages,  where  tlie  sanitary  conditions  are 
relatively  good,  one  may  see  in  feeble  and  sietcly  people, 
the  resultH  of  attempting  to  rear  Lirge  familit^  oo  small 
wages.  This  reckless  mniti  plication,  while  it  inflict!  ths 
daily-recurring  pains  of  nnsatislied  appetites  ami  tbw 
miseries  of  insufBcient  warmth — while  it  is  to  be  delated 
with    that   lack   of   t>odily   strength   which    makes 
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work  impracticable,  commonly  involves  alflo  a  stupidity 
which  negatives  all  but  tlie  most  mechanical  functions; 
for  mental  power  caimot  be  got  from  i!I-fed  brains, 
Unliappy  and  wearisome  lives  are  thna  entailed  lij 
parents  who  beget  more  eliildren  than  they  can  properly 
bring  up. 

Mattere  are  mado  worse,  too,  by  the  undne  tax  brought 
on  the  parents  tlieraselves — on  the  father,  if  lie  is  consci- 
eutious  by  an  injurious  amount  of  labour;  and  etill  more 
on  the  mother,  whose  system,  exhausted  by  the  bearing 
of  many  cliildi-en,  is  still  further  exhansted  by  the  cares 
which  all  day  long  the  many  children  need.  Manifestly 
hedonistic  ethics  if  we  regai-d  it  as  contemplating,  more  ea- 
peciallj',  immediate  efEects  on  happiness,  severely  denounces 
conduct  which  thus  creates  miseries  all  round  ;  while  evolu- 
tionary ethics,  if  we  consider  it  as  more  especially  contem- 
plating future  results,  severely  denounces  condact  which  tlina 
bequeaths  lower  natures  instead  of  higher  to  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Even  where  parents  have  means  sufficient  to  provide 
abundantly  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  many  chi'dren.  there 
'  must  still  l»e  an  insufltcicnt  provision  for  tiieir  mental  wel- 
*  fare.  Though,  in  a  family  of  several,  the  children  amuse 
and  teach  one  another,  and  thus  mutually  aid  mental  growth ; 
yet,  when  the  number  ia  largo,  the  parental  attention  tliey 
severally  need  becomes  too  mnch  snbdivided ;  and  the  daily 
display  of  parental  affection,  which  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
moral  development  of  children,  cannot  be  given  in  adequate 
amount  to  each. 

§  239.  "With  Uie  ethical  censure  of  tliis  improvident  mul- 
tipUcation,  must  be  joined  a  like  censure  of  an  improvi- 
dence habitually  associated  with  it,  and  in  large  measure 
the  cauee  of  it.  Tlie  nature  of  this  will  best  be  shown 
by  citing  some  facts  funiifched  by  races  ivliich,  being  uncivil- 
ized, are  regarded  as  tliereforo  in  all  respects  our  inferiors. 
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TbB  flnt  of  tliciii  romt»  from  a  aocietjr  atterly  bniial  in 
mott  of  Ita  iiK^;cs — Uganda. 

"Tha  VCMMB  ran-ly  luve  mom  than  two  or  Ihtw  ebildrnn,  aod 
ba  law  ii  thai  wli<;n  u  wamnn  liw  bnme  a  fliild  tSir.  ntaa  ]|vn 
if«t  fron  bar  luialnuiJ  tot  twn  J'nn,  at  which  ago  the  childnri  am 
WMMd." 

Id  ft  Still  man  hntti  mxiatj—Aat  of  Ae  Fii^aiM— we 
meet  with  a  Undred  fMt    Bft]«  Seamaiiti— 

"iitar  diiklUrth,  hnriMiid  and  wtta  kaap  ^Mrt  tor  Oam,  araa  ftw 
jMia,  ao  that  no  othr  babjr  la^  lalwlpi  with  tba  ttaa  ooMidtnd 
eacMMiT  tw  anekliac  ohUiao. ...  I  haaid  a<  a  ^dta  aiaa,  who 
baing  aakad  how  manr  tantiMaa  and  iMwa  ha  had,  tmiUj  nplfad, 
•  T«Dl'  'Bat  that  ooold  not  bi^'  waa  tha  r^oliklar  id  tbm  mttm, 
•ooa  motbw  oould  icaradjr  have  ao  mtmj  diDdnn,'  Vbas  told  that 
tteaa  ohildmi  wen  boni  at  aaanal  tattarral^  and  Oat  aoA  oeoamnoaa 
warn  oommon  In  Borope,  tha^  wan  -nrj  nwoh  Aoafcad,  aad  Oaagfat 
it  explained  sufDcientlr  why  io  many  white  people  wen  'mere 
•tirimpe.' " 

In  tliesc  casea,  liowever,  polygamy  preTsila:  in  Uganda, 
for  instance,  tlic  enormous  preponderance  of  women,  dne 
partly  to  tlie  destruction  of  men  in  war  and  partly  to  the 
capture  of  women  by  war,  rendering  it  almost  oniversal. 
Here,  therefore,  the  usage,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  men,  is  not 
BO  remarkable.  But  in  two  leading  districts  of  Kew  Gui- 
nea, there  are  monogamous  peoples  among  whom  a  like  rule 
holds.  The  Rev.  J.  Chalmers  tells  us  that  in  Mota-Motu, 
the  parents,  after  tlie  birth  of  a  child,  "do  not  live  together 
again  until  the  child  is  strong,  walking,  and  weaned,  and  all 
that  time  he  [the  husband]  sleeps  in  dubu.  His  friends  cook 
food  for  him."  Similarly  of  the  Motu  tribe,  he  tells  us  that 
the  parents  keep  apart  "  until  tlie  child  walks  and  is  weaned." 
To  ascertain  the  current  opinion  on  the  matter  he  asked  the 
question — "  If  another  child  is  born  before  the  first  is  big 
and  able  to  walk,  are  tliey  ashamed  t "  To  which  he  got  the 
answer — "  Yes,  terribly ;  and  all  tlie  village  will  be  talking 
about  it." 

Even  these  warlike  and  eanguinary  peoples  then,  and 
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BtJll  more  these  trading,  peaceful,  and  monoganione  tribes 
of  New  Gninea,  sliow  us  a  deep  consciouaneBS  iif  t.Iie  truth 
tliat  too  frequent  child-bearing  is  injuriouB  to  tlie  race — 
tells  against  tlie  fullest  development  of  both  tlie  already 
bom  eiiiid  and  the  child  to  ha  presently  born.  Beyond 
tliat  constant  surplus  vitality  which,  in  tlie  female  economy, 
remains  after  meeting  the  expenditure  of  individual  life, 
there  is  also  what  we  may  call  a  reserve  of  vital  capital, 
accumulated  during  intervals  in  which  the  surplus  is  not 
being  demanded.  This  reserve,  used  up  during  the  interval 
in  which  an  infant  is  being  developed,  takes  some  time  to 
replace — e  time  shorter  or  longer  according  as  the  con- 
etitutional  vigour  is  great  or  small.  And  if,  much  before 
tlie  end  of  that  time,  tlie  reproductive  system  is  again 
called  into  action,  the  double  result  is  an  over-tax  of  the 
maternal  system,  and  an  infant  which  falls  sliort  of  the 
fullest  development;  at  the  same  time  that  its  predecessor 
is  too  early  deprived  of  its  natural  supply  of  food.  These 
.  are  necessary  consequences.  They  are  collateral  results 
of  that  general  cause  which  makes  reproduction  Impossible 
before  and  after  certain  ages. 

Here   then,   as   in  sundry  preceding  cases,   evolutionary 
etliics  utters  an  interdict  which  current  ethics,  from  what- 
r  source  derived,  shows  no  signs  of  uttering. 


5  240.  How  then  are  there  to  be  reconciled  the  interests 
.  of  the  individual  and  the  interests  of  the  race  ?  This  qiies- 
I  tion,  which  here  unavoidably  presents  itself,  is  one  diffi- 
I  cult,  if  not  impossible  to  answer — perhaps  they  cannot  be 
I  recoDciled. 

Ab  already  many  times  said,  men  have  been  long  in 
Iconrse  of  acquiring  fitness  for  tliat  social  state  into  which 
I  increase  of  numbers  lias  forced  them,  and  have  still  but 
I  partially  acquired  fitness  for  it.  In  multitudinous  ways 
i  the  survival  of  instincts  apprupriato  to  tlie  pre-eocial  stage, 
I  has  been  a  chronic  cause  of  miseries ;  aud  in  muUitudinous 
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ways  the  lack  of  Bentimciite  appropriate  to  the  eoctal 
has  been  a  clironie  cause  of  other  luJEcries. 

While  it  lias  coiitimmlly  iiicn^wjd  that  pn-esare  of 
population  which  has  been  a  canso  of  progruw,  rxcc»  of 
fertility,  has  been  amotig  the  chief  factors  in  tlie  prodno- 
tion  of  theec  niii-eries,  and  niuRt  long  continiK'  to  be  rnieb; 
but,  as  is  shown  in  T/if  Priticiplft  (if  Biology,  gg  373-374, 
the  implication  of  the  general  law  traceaMo  thrun^bniit 
the  whole  auiuial  kingdom^  ie  that  etill  a  higher  dwciop- 
nient  of  mind,  brought  at>oiit  by  still  incn-aeing  pre«wttre  xf 
population,  and  still  greater  cerebral  aelivitj  etitailetl  hy  it, 
will  gradtially  diminish  the  fertility,  tintil  tliv  excess  pnc- 
tieally  disappears :  the  liigliost  degree  of  individaadno 
entailing  the  lowest  degree  of  reprodnction.  Aiid  the 
further  implication,  there  {minted  ont,  is  that  t)iM  drgme 
of  individuation.  es]>ecially  shown  in  a  more  exalted  mmtal 
life — wider  intelligence  and  more  intense  feelingn — will  not 
involve  conscious  stress,  but  will  be  the  natural  ontcone  nf 
an  oi^nizatiuii  adjusted  to  the  rcqtiirtmeute  of  a  mn* 
costly  self-snstentatioii.  Hence,  if  Ihero  are  deprirations 
which  ethics  dictates,  they  must  step  by  step  be  aocompankd 
by  conipensationa,  probably  greater  in  amount. 

Only  in  the  slow  course  of  ages,  Imwevcr,  can  any  vodi 
euch  change  uf  balance  be  wrought.  Whetlior,  iti  the  mean- 
time, lliero  may  nrlec  any  ({tialilicatitms  of  llio  procoM^  it  b 
impossible  to  say.  One  lliing,  however,  i«  certain.  J{o 
conclusion  can  be  sustained  which  does  not  conform  to  dm 
nltimatv  truth  that  the  intcretitsof  the  race  most 
tiatu  over  the  intervsts  of  tho  individual. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

§  241.  The  title  of  this  division— "  The  Ethics  of  Indi- 
vidual Life  " — has  excited  a  publicly-expressed  curiosity  re- 
specting the  possible  nature  of  its  contents.  Nothing  beyond 
prudential  admonitions  could,  it  was  thought,  be  meant ;  and 
there  was  evident  surprise  that  ethical  sanction  should  be 
claimed  for  these. 

The  state  of  mind  thus  implied  is  not,  I  believe,  excep- 
tional. Ordinary  individual  Ufe,  when  it  is  such  as  not 
directly  to  affect  others  for  good  or  evil,  is  supposed  to  lie 
outside  the  sphere  of  ethics ;  or  rather,  there  is  commonly 
entertained  no  thought  about  the  matter.  Ethics,  as 
usually  conceived,  having  made  no  formal  claim  to  regu- 
late this  part  of  conduct  is  assumed  to  be  unconcerned 
with  it.  It  is  true  that  now  and  then  come  expressions 
implying  a  half-conscious  belief  to  the  contrary.  "Ton 
ought  not  to  have  overtaxed  your  strength  by  so  great  an 
exertion;"  "you  ought  not  to  have  gone  so  long  without 
food  ; "  are  not  unfrequent  ntterances.  "  You  were  quite 
Hght  to  throw  up  the  situation  if  your  health  was  giving 
way,"  is  said  to  one ;  while  on  another  is  passed  the  criti- 
cism— "  He  is  wrong  in  idling  away  his  time,  wealthy 
though  he  may  be."  And  we  occasionally  hear  insistence  on 
the  duty  of  taking  a  holiday  to  avoid  an  illness :  especially 
in  view  of  responsibilities  to  te  discharged.  That  is  to  say, 
the  words  ought^  rights  wrong^  duty^  are  used  in  connexion 
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with  various  parts  uf  private  vondact ;  uid  «»£ 
those  words,  which  in  other  cascs  have  ethical   itignU 
implies  tlmt   Hxey   have   ethical  significance  in 
also. 

Moreover,  as  pointed  ont  id  the  opening  chapter,  tb«« 
are  some  modes  uf  individunl  Hfe  coiic<;niing  which  ethical 
convictions  of  the  most  prononnced  kindfl  prevail — cxpcm  id 
(Iriuking,  for  example.  IJt-eognition  of  the  imnimuu  evib 
entailed  by  tliis  prompts  strong  reprobation.  But  there  » 
no  consciousness  of  the  obvious  truth  tbat  if,  livvmuo  nf  iti 
miscliievouB  consequences,  this  deviation  from  normal  life  it 
to  t>o  condemned  ;  so,  too,  are  all  deviations  whicJi  hare  mi*- 
cliievoUB  consequences,  however  relatively  emalL  It  maa 
be  admitted  that,  conceived  in  it£  fully  developed  fonn, 
ethics  has  judgments  to  give  upon  oil  actions  wlitch  aBwi 
individual  welfare. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  eeries  of  chapten,  it  hu,  I 
think,  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  tliat  there  ia  great 
need  for  etliical  rule  over  thia  wider  territory. 

§  243.  DoubtlcBS  tliis  rule  must  bo  of  an  indeflnlto  IdiMl— 
may  Ite  compared  rather  with  that  of  a  snxenun  ttian  wttli 
tbat  of  an  acting  governor.  For  tlin^iughout  tlie  f^mtttr 
part  of  this  territory,  there  have  to  be  effected  com  prow  ian 
among  various  re<{niruincut8 ;  and  in  the  majority  uf  mini 
etliical  considerations  can  do  little  mure  than  guido  m  b»- 
wards  rational  compromises. 

This  will  probably  be  rfgarded  as  a  reveraioo  to  Hm 
Ruciont  doctrine  of  the  mean — a  <ioctrine  expressed  in  a 
manner  generally  vague,  hut  nctrasioimlly  tlistinct,  by 
Confucius,  and  definitely  «lal>onitcd  by  AHfttotlc.  And 
it  must  he  admitted  that  throughout  most  claaae*  i>f 
sotinns  wliich  do  not  directly  aQcct  other  percons,  patlw 
lying  tietwecit  exln-mes  have  to  be  soiiglit  and  follnwtsd. 
TIio  doctrine  of  the  mean  i»  not,  tu  AristoUo  admittcML 
nntversally  applicable ;   and  ita  i[ia|iplieability   u  coonftiU 
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in  respect  of  tliat  part  of  conduct  wLicIi  etands  sbove 
all  otliers  in  importance — justice;  not,  indeed,  jnstiee  as 
le{;allj  formulated,  nor  juetice  as  it  is  conceived  by  com- 
niiiniste  and  others  such,  but  justice  as  deducible  from  1 
conditions  whicli  must  be  maintained  for  the  carrying  oil  a 
hiiniioriions  social  co-operation.  Etliics  does  not  sug{ 
partial  fulfilment  of  a  contract,  ns  being  the  mean  between 
non-fulfilment  and  complete  fullilmenL  It  does  not  counte- 
nance moderate  robbery  of  yoar  neighbour,  rather  than  tlio 
taking  from  him  everytliing  or  the  taking  nothing.  Nor 
does  it  dictate  the  assault  of  a  fellow-man  as  intermediate 
between  murdering  him  and  not  touching  him.  Contrari- 
wise, in  respect  of  justice  Ethics  insists  on  the  extreme — en- 
joins complete  fulfilment  of  a  contract,  absolute  respect  for 
property,  entire  desistance  from  personal  injury.  So  like- 
wise is  it  with  veracity.  The  right  does  not  lie  between  the 
two  extremes  of  falsehood  and  truth  :  complete  adherence  to 
fact  is  required.  And  there  are  sundry  kinds  of  conduct 
classed  as  vices,  which  are  also  not  contemplated  by  the  doc- 
trine; since  they  are  to  be  interdicted  not  partially  bnt 
wholly.  In  respect  of  ordinary  private  life,  however,  ths 
doctrine  of  the  mean  may  be  considered  to  hold  in  tlie  mm 
jority  of  cases. 

Bnt  admitting  this,  there  still  presents  itself  the  qnet 
tion — How  to  lind  the  moan  ?  Until  the  positions  of  the 
extremes  have  been  ascertained,  the  position  of  the  mean 
cannot  be  known.  As  lias  rightly  been  remarketl,  "  it  is 
impracticable  to  define  tlie  position  of  that,  which  is  excess- 
Ivi-  on  the  one  hand,  and  defective  on  the  other,  till  excess 
and  defect  have  been  themselves  defined."  And  here  it  Is 
tliat  die  Ethics  of  Individual  Life  finds  its  subject  matter. 
The  gaidance  of  uncultured  sense,  ordinarily  followed 
tliroughont  private  conduct,  it  replaces  by  a  guidance  which, 
though  still  mainly  empirical,  ia  relatively  trnstwort,hy ; 
nnce  it  results  from  a  deliltcrate  and  methodic  study  of  tlie 
Te'piircnients — a   study    which   dissi|uites    rnisapprehe 
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and  reducca  va^iio  ideas  to  definite  ones.  Id 
niitn'tion,  for  iiietflnce,  it  is  donbtJees  true  tliat  ub^tineacc 
on  the  one  hand,  and  gluttony  on  tlie  other,  aru  Ut  be 
avoidBd— tbat  food  in  to  bo  tnkcn  in  modcratian.  Bot  it 
may  rightly  be  contended  that  uuting  is  not  to  be  guided  by 
obeervatioQ  of  tlie  moan  between  tbexc  tvro  extremes; 
but  is  to  be  guided  by  reaching  Uiat  wlu'ch  may,  in  a 
Bcnee,  l>e  called  an  extreme — the  complete  eati»fAction  of 
appetite.  And  hero  we  are  bhown  tlie  need  fur  critical 
iiitjuiry.  For  the  con<^«ptiou  of  a  mean  between  ahfitineace 
and  gluttony,  is  confounded  witli  tlie  conception  of  a  mau 
l)etween  no  eatisfaction  of  ap[>ctite  and  corriplcto  ntufae- 
tion  of  appetite ;  and  in  consequence  of  Ui«  coafnaso 
tbis  last  mean  is  by  some  prescribed.  But  tiio  uotjoa, 
not  infrequently  expressed,  that  it  is  best  to  leave  off 
eating  wlUlu  still  hungry,  would  neiTr  have  been  emoi- 
ciated  were  there  not  so  nnany  people  who  lead  abnormal 
lives,  and  so  many  pouple  who  eat  before  apjietitu  prompu. 
In  that  6tatc  of  health  which  exists  where  there  tiu  not 
been,  on  the  part  of  either  wlf  or  anceotore,  a  chronie  die- 
regard  nf  physiological  noed^,  projior  nutrition  is  achievtid 
not  by  partial  fulfilment  of  the  desire  for  food  bat  by 
entire  fulfilment  of  it — by  going  up  to  the  Until  act  by 
inclination. 

Remcmbranco  of  the  various  conclneioDs  drawn  in  prvced- 
ing  chapters,  such  ns  those  which  conc«^rn  activity  and  reit, 
culture  and  amasenient,  will  make  it  clear  that  it  Is  OTery^ 
where  tlic  businoAs  of  the  Erhics  of  Individual  Life  thm  to 
di»ti}Mlo  erroneous  Ix'liefH,  by  ayfltcmatic  obecrvadon  and 
Ivbis  of  private  conduct  and  its  results. 

18.  licincmbnuioo  of  tlioeo  conclusions  cuggortt  tint 
1  giving  a  definite  conception  of  the  mean,  wti«n  tba 
mean  is  to  be  adopted,  the  Klhic«  of  Iiidinduil  IJfe  girv 
defim'tcneM  to  a  kindred  idea — the  idea  of  proportion.  I  do 
that  proportion  which  ie  implied  bj 
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f«f  the  mean,  and  connotes  a  just  eEtimation  of  excess  and 
defect ;  but  I  mean  Uiat  proportion  which  obtains  among 
different  parts  of  conduct. 

Whilu,  within  each  division  of  the  activities,  the  middle 
place  may  bo  dnly  regarded,  there  maj  be  no  due  regard 
fnr  proportion  among  the  Beveral  divisions  of  tlic  activities. 
There  are  varions  kinds  of  bodily  action,  gome  needed  fur 
self-BUEtentation  and  some  not ;  there  are  various  kinds  of 
mental  action,  aiding  in  ditfereut  ways  and  degrees  tlie  main- 
tenance of  indi\'idnal  life,  and  various  others  which  do  not  aid 
this  maintenance,  or  do  so  in  bnt  remote  ways.  And  then, 
beyond  the  preservation  of  a  right  proportion  betwot-n  the 
Hfe-6ubserving  occupations  and  the  occupations  wliich  do  not 
directly  suliserve  life,  there  istlie  preservation  of  riglit  pro- 
portions among  the  subdivisions  of  these  last — right  pro- 
portions between  cidture  and  amusement  and  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  culture  and  different  kinds  of  aniUBcmonte. 
The  conception  of  a  mean  does  not  tonch  the  numerous 
problems  thus  presentcti ;  since  it  implies  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  things,  and  not  a  number  of  compromises  among 
many  things. 

Any  one  on  glancing  round  may  see  that  the  great  majority 
of  lives  are  more  or  less  distorted  by  failure  to  maintr>in  bal- 
anced amounts  of  the  activities,  bodily  and  mental,  required  n 
for  complete  health  and  happiness ;  and  that  there  are  Lew 
therefore,  many  problems  witli  which  the  Ethics  of  Individiutll 
Life  has  to  concern  itself. 


m  $  244.  But  while  this  division  of  ethics  which  has  tlio 
'  control  of  private  conduct  for  its  function,  may,  by  ita 
ordered  judgments,  serve  to  prevent  each  kind  of  aotiviQ 
from  diverging  \'ery  far  on  eitiier  side  of  moderation;  and^ 
I -while  it  may  serve  to  prevent  extreme  dispmportioua 
■  unong  the  diifeicnt  kinds  of  activities;  it  cannot  be  ax- 
Ipx-ted  to  produce  by  its  injunctions  a  perfectly-rcgnlated 
l«ondnct. 
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Only  hy  tbc  gmdnol  re-inonldin^  uf  Imniaa  natai 
litniws  for  tlie  sociai  Btate,  can  vitlicr  tlio  privnte 
the  public  life  of  each  man,  1>e  made  what  it  »li«i 
Id  reejiect  of  private  life,  ewpecialt;,  tliti  }>roli]ciii«  ^7 
BentK^  are  eo  complex  and  so  variable,  tlint  nothinfr  like 
dediiito  Bolntions  of  lliciu  «in  Im  R-achcd  hy  any  iiUrJ- 
locliml  procveec-s,  however  uiclhodiv  and  however  cuvfoL 
Tlicy  can  be  completely  ewlved  only  by  the  ur^^Aiuc  id- 
jiislinent  of  comtitntioii  to  conditions.  All  iuferior  rnst- 
uree,  incapable  of  elaborating  reasoned  code«  of  contjuet, 
arc  gnided  entirely  by  thu  prumptinga  of  instioca  u*d 
desires,  severally  adapted  to  tho  ueiHle  of  tlicir  Itvo.  In 
each  Bpccics  the  fet^liiigs  are  kept  duly  adjuKlixl  in  Uipir 
etrengtlis  to  tbc  requirements,  and  duly  proportionvd  to 
one  another,  by  direct  or  iiidii'ect  equilibration,  or  hy  both; 
eiricc,  inevitably,  the  iudividnala  in  which  the  bakooe  of 
them  is  not  good,  disappear,  or  fait  to  rear  progcoy. 
There  are  many  who,  while  they  recngtute  thU  nrrcwtlj 
au  operative  throughout  eub-human  life,  tacitly  deny  lint 
it  is  operative  tlirougliont  hnmaii  life,  or,  at  any  rale, 
ignore  its  operation ;  and  they  do  tlii»  notwitlivtaodiif 
tlieir  knowledge  of  the  immense  divergences  of  halitts 
and  sentiments,  which  multiform  Iimimii  nature  itself  ba* 
acquired  under  the  different  circnmiitancee  it  ha^  b«-o 
subject  to.  Any  one,  however,  wlio  conleniplatcs  l3«? 
contrast  between  tho«c  who  witness  with  pleusnre  tlw 
tortures  of  men  and  aninukli;,  and  thoeo  who  caanot  1« 
induced  to  witness  Huch  t^irturee  because  of  Hvf  sympa- 
thetic pain  they  experience,  may  infer  from  thui  shtgli) 
contrast,  a  capacity  for  modification  which  makes  p<M«td« 
an  approximatcly-com)ili:-te  adjustment  of  the  natnro  ttt 
tl>e  life  which  has  to  tie  led — an  adjustment  lowanls 
wliicli  there  will  bo  approciable  progrcas,  wbeD  tliera 
liavu  died  out  the  fatuous  IcgislutorB  who  are  oontiDnllj 
Emjtcding  it 

Eventually,  then,  the  degrw  «f  mch  of  tbc  actix-itiea  MM 
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stituting  private  conduct,  and  the  proportions  among  the 
different  activities,  must  be  spontaneonsly  regulated  by  the 
natural  promptings.  In  the  meantime,  all  which  the  Ethics 
of  Individual  Life  can  do,  is  to  keep  clearly  in  view,  and  con- 
tinually to  emphasize,  the  needs  to  which  tlie  nature  has  to 
be  adjusted. 

§  245.  Finally,  there  must  be  uttered  a  caution  against 
striving  too  strenuously  to  reach  the  Ideal — against  straining 
the  nature  too  much  out  of  its  inherited  form.  For  the  nor- 
mal re-moulding  can  go  on  but  slowly. 

As  there  must  be  moderation  in  other  things,  so  there  must 
be  moderation  in  self-criticism.  Perpetual  contemplation 
of  our  own  actions  produces  a  morbid  consciousness,  quite 
unlike  that  normal  consciousness  accompanying  riglit  actions 
spontaneously  done;  and  from  a  state  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium long  maintained  by  effort,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  fall 
towards  stable  equilibrium,  in  which  the  primitive  nature 
re-asserts  itself.  Betrogression  rather  than  progression  may 
hence  result. 


END  OF  VOL.    I. 
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^^^^REPLIES  TO  CRITICISM? 

^^^^1 

[Tht/ollomng  replies  to  criticisms  origiftally  appeared  in 

Ml  ND  for  January,  ISSl.    I  have  thought  it  well  to  gine  theiit 

1       here  a  perman«nl  place,  because-,  in  making  them,  I  have  had 

■  occasion  further  to  elucidate  certain  of  the  doctrines  stt  forth 
W      in  the  preceding  pages.  ] 

An  ethical  writer  who  waB  required  to  treat  of  right  add 
wroDg  couduct,  while  saying  nothing  about  any  purpose  to  be 
_        effected  by  conduct,  would  be  greatly  perplexed.     Were  he  for- 
L      bidden  to  bring  in  the  though  ta  of  good,  better  and  best  iu 
1      relation  to  results,  moral  distinctions  among  actions  would  not 
W      be  easily  expressed.    I  make  this  remark  because  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
in  his  arHcle  in  Mind,  XVIII.,  entitled  "  Mr  Spencer's  Eth- 
ical System,"  quoting  from  me  the  phrase, "  conduct  faUitig 
short  of  ite  ideal,"  remarks  :— 

"The  rmnkly  Uleolnpicnl  point  of  riew  from  which,  in  this  book,  Mr. 

notice,  since  in  his  Principles  of  Biology  he  seems  to  have  taken  some 

■  pains  to  avoid  *  ideological  implicationi.' " 

I          That  a  science  which  has  for  ite  subject-matter  the  charao- 

■  ten  of  the  ends  pursued  by  nien,  and  the  characters  of  the 
^K    means  used  for  achieving  such  end?,  can  restrict  itself  to  stat4>- 
^1    nieiits  in  which  ends  are  not  implied,  is  a  strange  assumption. 
H    Teleology  of  a  kind  xb  necessarily  involved ;  and  the  only  ques- 
^B    tion  is  whether  it  is  of  the  legitimate  or  the  illegitimate  kind. 
^1    The  contrast  between  the  two  may  readily  be  shown  by  a  bio- 
^K    logical  illustration.    If  I  speculate  ooaceming  the  stony  shell 
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oF  a  gromwoll-Bocd,  so  hard  that  it  is  aninjared  bj  t1 
a  bird  which  swallows  the  seed,  and  etiectaally  rraists 
ing  actions  of  the  bird's  gizzard,  and  if  I  argue  that 
shell  was  provided  for  tho  purpose  of  protecting  the 
thus  securing  its  eventual  germination,  1  am  arguing  teleologic 
ally  in  the  vicious  way.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  interprela 
tion  is  that  among  the  seeds  of  some  remote  ancvstml  plant 
with  ou  unusually  thick  shell  passed  away  nuiujutvd  by  a  biH' 
beak  and  stomach,  while   tho   rest  with   thinner  ahtdb  wt 
broken  up  and  digested ;  nud  if  I  infer  that  among  the  lecdi 
the  plant  originating  from  the  undigested  seed,  geuurally  j 
hcriting  this  greater  tbickuess,  tliose  most  frequently  lived  «] 
propagated  which  bad  the  thickost  or  hardest  ithells,  until,  b; 
survival  of  the  fittest,  sheila  of  this  extreme  density,  complete^ 
protective,  were  produced  ;  and  If  1  argue  that  tnaim 
the  species  was  throughout  this  process  the  end  more  cffectit 
ally  subserved ;   I  am  also  arguittg  teleologically,  but   in 
legitimate  way.     There  ent«rB  the  conception  of  a  cauM  for 
genesis  of  the  bard  shell,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  n  final  catu 
not  that  proximate  cause  constituted  by  the  phjuolo^cal  pro 
cesses  going  on  in  the  plant,  but  a  canse  remotv  from  tfaes 
which,  nevertheless,  so  far  determines  them  that  in  its  abivni 
they  would  not  exisL    And  it  is  thus  with  biological  tnlerprvta 
lions  of  BtruGtun^«  and  functions  in  general    Tho  welfare 
tho  organism,  or  of  the  8jie<'ies,  is  in  every  case  the  end  to  fni 
ther  which   a   strnctnro  exists ;  and  the  difl<>rcnce  between 
legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  teleology  is  that,  while  the  m 
explains  its  existence  as  having  gradually  arisen  by  tarthorin 
the  end,  tho  other  gives  no  cxjilanation  of  its  existence  oth4 
than  that  it  was  put  there  to  further  the  end — a  final 
llie  **  barren  vii^n  "  sort, 

Thronghont  the  Data  of  Elhica,  aa  thronghont  every  etliia 
treatise,  ends  are  constantly  in  view,  and  the  intrrpretatioi 
have  uneeaaiug  refereuee  to  them.  1  have,  indeed,  in  a  eluipb 
ou  "  The  rhvAical  Vii-w  "  of  Ethini,  Irentnl  of  condi 
or  high,  aoconling  m  it  subwrvM  in  a  km  or  gnaiter  def^ 
maintenance  of  a  moving  oquUibrium ;  which  'a,  I  think. 
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lore  nateleological  way  of  regarding  it  than  lias  been  followi 
by  any  ethical  writer.  In  this  chapter,  the  evolution  of  that 
which  we  ordinarily  conceive  as  higher  conduct,  is  presented  aa 
s  process  expressible  in  terras  of  matter  and  motion.  For  tho 
implication  of  the  argument  (in  harmony  with  an  argument 
ooDtaiued  in  two  chapters  in  the  Principles  of  Biology  on  direct 
and  indirect  equilibration)  is  that,  inevitably,  those  aggtegal 
in  which  the  moving  ettuitibrinni  is  the  beat,  are  those  whi 
remain  outstanding  when  others  disappear;  and  that  so,  by 
beritance,  the  tendency  is  to  the  cstablisiiment  of  an  ever-bel 
moving  equilibrium  :  higher  conduct  is  dclined  a[uirt  even  from 
consciousness  —  apart  from  alleged  hnman  ends  or  nssumed 
divine  ends.  When,  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  shown  that  what 
we  call,  in  physical  language,  a  better  moving  equilibrium,  is, 
in  biological  language,  a  bettor  fulfilment  of  functions,  and, 
iqUBUtly,  a  life  which  ia  at  once  wider  and  longer;  the  im- 
plication is  that  a  wider  and  longer  life  being  tho  end,  conduct 
is  to  be  judged  by  its  conduciveness  to  this  end  ;  and  throngh- 
out  two  subsequent  chapters  this  point  of  view  is  maintaini 
But  these  chapters  are  nowhere  illegitimately  teleological.  ~ 
I  accepted  the  wornl-eensc  docti-ino  as  ordinarily  undei'st 
"bad  I  alleged  in  mankind  a  Eupcrnatumlly- given  conscious] 
of  obligation — had  1  asserted  that  men  ore  endowed  with 
palhy  to  enable  tbcm  the  better  to  co-operate  in  the 
state ;  I  should  have  been  chargeable  with  teleological 
pretation  of  llie  vicious  kind.  But  since  my  interpretation  is 
avowedly  opposed  to  this — since  I  regard  those  faculties,  which 
pro<hice  a  conduct  favourable  to  welfare  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  social  state,  us  th«iDBelvea  tlie  products  of  social 
life,  and  contend  that  they  have  step  by  step  established  them- 
by  farthering  socid  life,  the  charge  seems  to  me  pecul- 
iarly inapplicable, 

Another  criticism  made  by  Mr,  Sidgwick  is  that  I  have 
given  that  disproof  of  Pessimism  which,  for  the  substantial 
of  my  doctrine,  I  am  bound  to  give.     He  writos : — 

Now.  after  hII  that  has   been   Riikl  of  the  iuiportnnce  of  considering 
buraMi  conduct  in  connexion  with  the  '  unirenM)  conduct '  ot  which  it  is 
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A  part,  I  think  thiil  this  Irniaition  from  'ignulil;  i>f  IJIe 
tiftled  to  be  the  end  ot  Uie  lallar  Ia  '  qiMnUty  i>t  plranm '  uttuo 
knd  lightly  made.  Pesaimieuv.  a»  3tr,  Spt'iimr  hiintvlf  M*a.  aUttAx  ia  tha 
way. declaringthat  life doc6 not  britiK  wiUiilaaurjiliiBof  aKTmaUa  faeln^ 
W«  eijievt  therefore  a  scimtiflc  canfutalion  ot  Pe»iiiibin:  mud  I  Hn  ■•- 
able  to  perueiTo  Ihnt  Ihit  uxptvtntlVin  is  ever  adoqtut«^l]r  m»liM(t  Iwkid 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  jiasuurv  io  which  Mr.  Sponu-r  irspnmdj  Wtim 
takes  fiitrh  a  confutaiion.  And  jct  im  can  hanHj-  thmk  tluU  Ptadntaa  li 
sulUcienll]'  confulMl  b]r  demoiistJitting  that  Uio  iximnion  ntunU 
of  mankind  iiuplj'  the  osaumpLion  tliat  lite,  on  Ihn  aii'inny^  yield*  • 
plus  of  pLca#ure  over  pain.  This  U  not  celitbliBhiiig  luuralit; 
tiHc  bonis." 

1  nm  surprised  tlint  one  so  acute  in  tnaking  dtslitu 
Mr.  SIdgwick,  should  have  so  grvatly  misafipreheoiloi 
eition,     It  is  perfectly  true  tliut  I  nowhere  Mpnsaljr  v 
a  confutation  of  Pessiiuism ;  but  it  is  ulso  true  thut  it  n 
devolves  upon  me  to  do  this.     It  Mr.  i^idgwick  will  rc>r 
chapter  in  which  is  referred  to  the  ooiitrovemy  of  Pia 
vereua  Optimism,  he  will  perceive  thut  I  have  utienxl  no  jndj;- 
ment  concerning  the  issue,  and  that,  for  tlie  purpose  at  t 
argument,  no  aurh  judgment  is  t^alW  for.      M;  i 
oomjmrtug  their  views,  was  to  show  that "  there  it  ono  p 
in  which  pessimists  and  optimists  ugnn).     Both 
monts  assume  it  to  be  self-evident  that  life  is  good  or  I 
cording  aa  it  does,  or  does  not,  bring  a  Burjiliia  of  it^jvvMt 
feeling."    By  proving  thut  the  two  b<>)iooI3  hwvn  tliU  (MMtul^M  ■ 
in  common,  I  am  not  committed  ro  any  judgment  i 
the  truth  rif  either  of  their  eonohisiona.    I  have  said  thnl 
pessimist  is  right,  "actions  furthering  its  |lifi>'a]  contini 
either  in  self  or  otlivrs,  must  bo  reprobated  ;"  while,  o 
they  munt  be  lipprovftl  if  the  optimist  ia  right :  tlu  In 
being  that  opposite  systems  of  ethics  emei^  ncronlii 
or  other  of  their  estimates  of  lifi-  ia  ncivpti'd,  but  tbttt  b 
teras  proceR<l  upon  the  aaaumpli»n  tliat  happin««s  i«  the  ■ 
conduct     The  nohi  object  of  llm  r-hupter  is  to  show  "  t 
Kihoni  can  avoid  taking  for  the  ultimate  mond  aim,  ad 
stato  of  feeling,  vuWvd  by  whal4.ivor  name — f;ratifioatio 
mcnt,  huppini«L"    gurvly  it  u  one  thing  to  contoiKl  ( 
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,  mists  and  pessimists  agree  in  the  bcUef  that  life  is  of  value  o 

if  it  has,  on  the  average,  an  accompaDiment  of  desirable  c 

Bciousneas,  and  another  thing  to  contend  that  it  has  such  i 

Laccompanimout.     Had  Mr.  Sidgwick  said  that  by  the  goner^ 

■  argument  of  the  work  I  have  tacitly  committed  myself  to  the 

[  optimistic  view,  he  would  have  said  rightly.     Bui,  as  shown, 

my  reference  to  the  controversy  was  made  without  any  such 

purpose  as  that  of  justifying  optimism;  and  my  position  was 

clearly  enough  implied  to  be  that  the  arguments  of  the  work 

I  are  valid  only  for  optimists. 

But  now,  having  pointed  out  that  the  conclusions  contaioj 

I  in  the  Data  of  Ethics,  in  common  with  the  conclusions  c 

I  tained  in  ethical  treatises  at  large,  can  reasonably  be  accepte 

I  only  by  those  who  hold  that  life  in  the  aggregate  brings  more 

"  pleasure  thau  pain,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  capable  of  bringing  more 

pleasure  than  pain,  I  go  on  to  "show  that  the  tacit  optimJBm 

which  pervades  the  work,  has  a  wider  basis  than  Mr.  Sidgwiok 

recognizes.     He  says  that  "  in  Mr.  Spencer's  view,  pessimism  is 

I  indirectly  confuted  by  the  argumeut — given  as  an  ' inevitable 

I  deduction  from  the  hypothesis  of  evolution ' — which  shows  that 

'necessarily  throughout  the  animate  world  at  large,  pains  are 

'  tlie  correlatives  of  actions  injurious  to  the  organism,  while 

pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  condacive  to  \ls  wol- 

Ifare.'  "  This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  ignoring  as  he  does 
all  passages  concerning  the  universal  process  of  adaptation,  Mr. 
Sidgwick  omits  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  favouring  optimism. 
The  chapter  on  the  "  Relativity  of  Pains  and  Pleasures,"  sets 
forth  and  illustratos  the  biological  truth  that  everywhere  facul- 
ties adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  existence,  in  such 
vise  that  the  activities  those  conditions  require  become  pleasur- 
able. The  pains  accompanying  the  inactions  of  faculties  for 
which  changed  conditions  have  left  no  spheres,  diminish  as  the 
faculties  decrease ;  while  the  pains  accompanying  the  actions  of 
faculties  over-taxed  under  the  n«w  conditions,  diminish  as  the 
faculties  grow,  and  become  pleasures  when  those  faculties  have 
acquired  the  strengths  which  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  re- 
^^  quires.    This  law  is  alike  inferable  ti  priori  ^.nA  proved  Upoa- 
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leriorit  and  yblds  a  (lualifiod  optimUm  as  its  corollary— 
timUm  qualiriud  by  tbe  concluaioo  that  tlie  life  of  ever;  tpwica 
of  creaturo  is  happy  or  mUerable  according  to  the  di-gnw  of 
cODgruity  or  incoiigruity  between  its  nature  and  its  enrimo- 
ment ;  but  that  everywhere,  decroaM  of  tbe  misery  or  IncrMM 
of  the  hiip{iiiio8B,  aciiompanieB  the  inentable  jinigrc-u  tairanlf 
coiigruity.  Whence  it  follows  that  in  tbe  cuse  of  mankind, 
pessimism  may  be  locally  true  under  oertuin  conditions  (aa  tbois 
which  bare  fostered  tbe  creed  wbicb  inukud  annihila(ii>n  a  bica 
ing),  while  optimism  may  be  locally  true  under  couditiongo 
more  favourablo  kind ;  but  that  with  tbe  increasing  adapb 
of  hnmanity  to  social  life,  the  cxceea  of  pleasures  oriir  ] 
which  warrants  optimism,  muat  become  ever  greater.  And  1 
let  oiu  point  out  in  pausing,  liow,  iu  so  far  m  Judgment  of  *o 
ptiiicitl  eyBt«m  dejteuds  on  Llic  tAcit  wutopttiiice  of  o]>timutie  or 
poaeimistic  views,  it  can  bt^  rightly  gtiidcd  only  by  a  knowledge 
of  biological  laws.  Mr.  Kidgwick  is  at  one  with  moralists  in 
general  in  thinking  tliat  tlie  truth  or  fKlwhmNt  of  moral  doo- 
triucs  amy  bo  iluti-rmineil  witbunt  stody  of  tho  laws  of  life.  He 
asks  "In  what  way  then  duca  Scivncu — that  i«,  Biology,  P«y- 
cbology,  and  Sociology— provide  a  basis  for  this '  truer  ethics ' ' 
and  in  a  large  moasuni  Uie  purpose  of  bis  uriticiBm  is  to  * 
that  such  science  does  this  in  no  appreciable  w»y. 
however,  wo  SOU  that  tbo  acceplability  of  a  system  of  «Uil(%^ 
pending  as  it  ilo<>s  on  the  pro-actvptunco  of  optimism  or  | 
simium,  depi'nds  on  tbe  pre-acceptancc  or  prr-rejrction  of  t 
t»in  ultimate  biological  generalizations.  It  is,  indeed,  looked  al 
bromlly,  a  remarkable  Ix-licf  Lbat  white  ethical  Bcience  ii  oon- 
cemcd  with  certain  phenomenA  of  life,  it  ia  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference in  judging  aboat  these  phenomena,  whethi^  tho  Iaws  of 
lifo  are  known  or  not 

Tbo  way  in  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  ignores  biological  gvoen]. 
iistionK,  is  curiously  shown  in  a  subsequent  panogv,  in  which, 
respecting  the  etlu<»l  method  1  contend  for,  be  «ys  :— 

"For  InsUnor,  Its  scienlino  claims  »re  pUintf  deeUred  In  rliaptcr  t, 
wn'WVsof  Ju.ljriniiC*>inlupt;'  (mni  whw*  wb  Uam  Hist  Hr.  SpMKvr^ 
way  of  juilpns  U  b  to  bo  ■  high  priori  rosd.    Us  will  not  r*!;  on  Bss* 
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generalization  from  observation  of  the  actual  consequences  of  different 
kinds  of  conduct ;  it  is  the  defect  of  current  utilitarianism  that  it  does  not 
get  beyond  these  merely  empirical  generalizations ;  Mr.  Spencer,  on  the 
other  hand,  proposes  to  *  ascertain  necessary  relations '  between  actions 
and  their  consequences,  and  so  to  *  deduce  from  fundamental  principles 
what  conduct  must  be  detrimental  and  what  must  be  beneficial.'  Those 
are  brave  words,  &c.*' 

If,  concerning  an  artillery  officer  who,  instead  of  ascertain- 
ing experimentally  the  ranges  given  by  certain  elevations  of  his 
gun,  calculated  these  ranges  from  the  laws  of  motion  and  at- 
mospheric resistance,  Mr.  Sidgwick  were  to  say  that  he  pursued 
the  "  high  priori  road,"  he  would  apply  this  expression  with 
much  the  same  propriety;  since  the  method  I  contend  for  is 
that  of  deducing  from  the  laws  of  life  under  given  conditions, 
results  which  follow  from  them  in  the  same  necessary  way  as 
does  the  trajectory  of  a  cannon-shot  from  the  laws  of  motion 
and  atmospheric  resistance.  All  developed  science  may  be 
characterized  as  "high  priori,"  if  the  drawing  of  deductions 
from  premises  positively  ascertained  by  induction,  is  to  be  so 
called.  Had  I  given  no  explanation  of  my  meaning,  I  should 
have  been  less  surprised  at  the  passage  above  quoted.  But  by  a 
series  of  examples,  beginning  with  the  innutrition  of  a  limb 
which  follows  tying  of  its  main  artery  and  ending  with  the  so- 
cial mischiefs  caused  by  calumny,  I  have,  in  §  22,  shown  what  I 
mean  by  the  derivation  of  ethical  principles  from  the  laws  of 
life ;  and  I  have,  in  subsequent  chapters,  exhibited  this  deriva- 
tion systematically.  Nevertheless,  because,  during  our  transi- 
tional state,  in  which  humanity  is  changing  and  social  condi- 
tions are  changing,  this  method  does  not  suffice  for  development 
of  a  code  of  conduct  in  full  detail,  Mr.  Sidgwick,  ignoring  the 
derivations  of  the  leading  moral  restraints  in  the  section  I  have 
named,  and  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  thinks  the  reader  will 
be  "  disappointed."  With  equal  reason  might  he  represent  the 
biological  student  as  disappointed  because,  from  physiological 
laws  as  at  present  ascertained,  the  details  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics  cannot  be  inferred. 

All  this,  however,  is  introductory  to  Mr.  Sidgwick's  criticism 
on  the  view  I  take  of  the  relation  between  Absolute  Ethics  and 


Bflladre  EtTiicB.  Vly  position  is  that,as  all  ethical  tbcm? 
cerned  with  ideas  of  worae  and  beltt-r  iu  ronduol,  vii]  ihat  u 
the  couception  of  bottiT  involves  thu  (■oiicvplinii  of  Iirct,  tbi^n 
is,  in  ftll  coses,  an  ideal  coudnct  tiicilly  usHiimM) ;  that  bcfon 
valid  coiiclasiona  cau  be  drawn,  this  idral  conduct  mnat  be  coo* 
ocived  not  in  a  vagno  and  ahifling  way,  but  dufinilel}  and  mo- 
sistentl;;  and  that  no  definite  and  consistent  conception  u/ 
ideal  conduct  can  he  framed  without  aEsnminj;  ideal  aot-ial  onB> 
ditions.  Mr.  Sidgwick  does  not,  I  think,  show  that  ttiu  jioti- 
tion  ie  nntenahlc,  but  contents  himself  with  miung  dJiticulticia 
Into  the  details  of  hia  criticism  1  cannot  follow  him  wltliOBt 
occupying  too  much  space.  1  may,  however,  deal  geiMfaUy 
with  the  view  he  finally  implies,  that  snch  an  ideal  Is  MalcH^ 
and  that  the  theory  of  human  and  sot-ial  evolution  )iM  oopnc- 
ticul  bearing  on  the  guidance  of  conduct.     Ho  says : — 

"Even  if  we  tmuM  oonstmct  acieotiflojillf  Mr.  Spcnci^'*  id<«l  rnlc  1 
do  nut  tliiiik  viiiL'ti  a  (.Hill'  wuulil  be  of  rniich  avail  in  M>liln(-  thv  pmctnl 
pmblcms  of  octuul  humanity.  .  .  .  Rvimi  mp[>iK'iii)c  thai  Ifaii  iilMil  mwi- 
«st]r  Is  nttimnlGl}'  to  bo  rraltimi.  It  must  at  bdj'  rale  be  n^araln]  fm**  «> 
bf  ■  ronsiilerabin  inljirval  nf  cvotntion  ;  hcnc«  it  b  not  onUkrljr  tkat  iba 
beet  way  of  ijrojrreeKing  (uwanli  it  la  anmc  'itbcr  tbui  tha  apparmtlj  4i- 
rectmt  way,  and  that  wo  ihiJl  mavb  it  tuorv  tmnSy  If  wa  bvfia  ti;  mmtef 
■way  fmm  it." 

And  Mr.  Sidgwick  conclude  that  "  the  hnmblo  and  imperfiBCi 
ampirical  method  "  can  be  our  only  guide. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  the  opinion  tliat 
for  practical  puiTinses  it  cornea  to  the  same  thinj;  whether  w«  do 
or  do  not  ent4>ria{n  an  idml  of  conduct  and  r>f  Rodcty.  In  our 
Mtimate  of  a  proximately  best,  it  wHI  make  no  difTcrrnce  w)tetb«r 
we  have  or  have  not  any  conct<ption  of  an  ultimately  bc«t.  So 
long  aa  the  immediate  elTecta  of  a  measure  promise  to  bo  pMid, 
it  is  neeiiless  to  consider  whether,  while  achieving  tbcm,  wt 
Clause  chnnp;es  in  men  and  society,  and  whether,  if  ws  cmub 
changea,  thojse  will  c-ikrry  men  and  society  towards,  or  an^ 
from,  their  hif^ht^st  forms.  Tlii*  pusition  may  be  dealt  with 
first  gem-rnlly  and  then  morv  spiviiilly. 

The  empirical  method,  as  uphold  by  Mr.  Sitlgvick, 
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ing,  as  well  as  may  be,  good  atkd  evil  results,  that  is,  totaie  of 
ple^ures  and  paiiiG,  postalutes  as  a  necessary  basis  for  its  con- 
cluaioQS,  constancy  of  relation  between  pleaitnres  and  th&ir 
caases  and  between  pains  and  their  causes.  If,  from  experience 
of  men  as  we  now  know  them,  it  is  inferred  that  a  certain  policy 
will  be  conducive  to  a  surplus  of  pleasures  over  pains ;  and  il 
the  establiahmeut  of  tliat  policy,  say  by  public  institutions,  ia 
considered  aa  therefore  ethically  justifiable,  or  rather,  impera' 
tjvo;  tlien  the  implied  assuniption  is  that  the  surplus  of  pleas- 
ures over  pains  producible  by  this  course  in  existing  men,  will 
also  be  producible  in  their  descendants.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  inferred  unless  it  is  assumed  that  men  will  remain  the  same. 
Hence  the  question  whether  men  are  or  are  not  changing,  be- 
comoa  an  essential  question.  If  they  arc  not  changing,  the 
empirical  estimates  may  be  valid.  If  they  are  changing,  these 
estimates  must  be  doubtful,  and  may  he  entirely  false.  It 
neols  but  to  contrast  the  pleasaros  of  combat,  which  a  Norse- 
man conceived  as  those  of  his  heaven,  with  the  pleasures  pur- 
sued by  a  modern  man  of  letters,  or  to  contrast  the  repugnance 
which  a  savage  shows  to  continued  industry,  with  t)ie  eager 
pursuit  of  business  by  a  citizen,  to  see  that  this  change  in  the 
relations  between  actions  and  the  accompanying  feelings,  is  no 
nominal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  empirical  method.  It  be- 
comes manifest  that  if  humanity  is  undergoing  modifications, 
then,  guidance  of  conduct  by  valuations  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
assuming  as  it  docs  that  what  is  true  now  will  continue  to  l)e 
true,  is  a  guidance  likely  to  he  erroneous.  Be  it  a  policy  advo- 
cated, a  law  passed,  an  agency  set  up,  a  discipline  used,  an  in- 
junction urged,  it  its  sole  warrant  is  that  of  furthering  Iho  hap- 
piness of  men  as  they  are,  then,  if  men  are  becoming  other  than 
they  are,  furtherance  of  their  happiness  in  future  cannot  be  in- 
ferred ;  and  there  may  reanlt  hindrance  to  their  happiness. 

Mark,  now,  another  implication.  If  it  is  admitted,  aa  it 
mnst  bo,  that  guidance  by  estimated  surplus  of  pleasures  over 
pains,  as  now  observuble,  is  vitiated  if  the  relations  between 
actions  and  feelings  change;  then  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  guidance  by  aucb  estimated  surplus  can  be  made  trust- 
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worthy,  only  by  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  th 
change.  If  we  simply  know  thut  Ukwo  nluUoui  botweon  mo- 
tiuna  and  foeliuga  will  change,  without  knowing  how  tbcy  wiU 
change,  then  we  simply  know  that  our  cmpirieul  gniduioe  wilt 
go  wrong,  without  knowing  the  way  in  which  it  will  go  wron^. 
Ik'nco  the  question,  whether  there  is  at  work  that  adaptatioa 
of  cunatitntion  to  conditions  which  the  doctrine  of  efolutioi 
pliea,  i>ecoinDa  thu  ciirdinal  qae:stion.  If,  rtHX)gn)zing  tli«  tf 
tivity  of  }ilea8ures  and  pains,  wo  coneludu  that  ihoeu  actitj 
wliich  social  life  neceasitates  in  men,  tend  Ui  become  i 
pleaaumble,  while  the  ]>aina  oaaaed  by  the  restmintB  on  nnllt' 
activities  diminiBh,  then  the  ([oostion  of  first  ini[K>rtanoe  hw 
comes — What  general  form  of  aotivilies  ia  iL  to  which  bai 
ity  ia  being  ndjiiEtod  ? — what  are  the  ideal  social  condiuo) 
which  men's  natures  nre  being  bo  mouliliil  Uiat  Uiey  will  I 
no  desires  ont  of  harmony  with  Uioso  conditions?  If  « 
frame  a  conception  of  the  ideal  social  state,  and  of  human  eeo^ ' 
duct  M  carried  on  in  it,  then  we  have  a  means  of  comwUng 
whatever  empirical  gnidnnce  may  be  obtained  by  ralimtinoa 
ploasnres  and  pains  as  now  exparienecd;  sxacv,  beyond  t 
mediuto  effects  of  any  coarse,  we  are  enabled  to  i 
the  ultimate  effects  are  such  aa  fortlter  or  hinder  the  r 
re<moalding  of  hnman  nature. 

The  ooutrast   between  Mr.  Sidgwiok's  belief  and  mln 
s[>ceting  the  relation  l>etween  ethicjtl  doctrine  and  th«  tbt 
hnman  and  socbil  evolution,  will  best  be  shown  by  a 
In  the  moral  etincjitiou  of  a  child,  proximately  good 
miiy  lie  obtained  in  various  ways.     Its  crying  may  beai 
by&bon-ban;  or  its  mother  ma;  alarm  it  bya  tbivnt;  it  D 
led  to  Icarn  a  lesson  by  fear,  or  by  tb<^  pnimisi'  of  a  tnat,  ^ 
the  desire  to  please;  and  in  UU-r  childhood  thorvmayo 
the  jiart  of  the  (uthor,  a  control  which  maintains  order  by  n 
laiing  every  action,  or  one  which  allows  a  considi-nble  ■ 
of  freedom  and  concomitant  experience  of  good  and  c 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  desirable  to  keep  in  vii'w  tin;  f:irt  that  | 
ently  the  child  will  Iw  a  man.  and  In  fniiiK'  a  <-'ini-i'pti<M 
what  the  man  ought  to  be  ?    Very  fKOuaiUj'  llic  mother,  1 
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ming  the  empiricnl  method  and  acbievlDg  proximalciv  good 
suite,  ignores  the  fjnestioii  of  this  ideal  and  the  conducivenesa 
P  of  her  discipline  to  achievement  of  it;  and  not  nncoromonly 
the  father,  especiallj  if  of  tlie  cl«rical  eort,  making  niimorouB 
peremptory  rnlea,  considers  scarcely  al  all  whether  hia  much- 
regulated  boy  is  acquiring  the  q^uulilios  which  will  make  him 
B  self -regulating  man.  Shall  we  say  that  such  proxiniatcly 
benciiciiil  methods  are  the  best  which  can  be  devised ;  or  shall 
we  not  rather  aay  that  there  can  be  no  good  edncntion  which 
does  not  bear  the  ideal  constantly  in  view,  and  consider  meth- 
ods partly  in  reference  to  their  immediate  results,  but  Btill 
more  in  reference  to  their  ultimate  results?  And  if  bo,  must 
we  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  adult  hnmanlty,  which 
undergoes  an  education  by  social  discipline  ?  Of  course  if  Mr. 
Sidgwick  agrees  with  those  who  hold  that  human  nature  is  nn- 
chungeable,  his  position  is  tenable.  But  if  he  admits  that  man 
is  adaptable,  it  becomes  of  some  importance  to  consider  of 
every  proposed  course,  whether,  by  tlie  entailed  modification  of 
conditions,  it  furthers  or  hinders  progress  towards  the  highest 
conditions  and  the  highest  hnman  nature  accompanying  them. 
Though  our  steering  must  donbtloss  be  proximately  guided  by 
recognition  of  rooks  and  Bandbiiuka,  yet,  if  we  believe  in  a 
haven  to  bo  eventually  reached,  it  is  needful  from  time  to  time 
tj)  consult  the  compass,  and  see  whether,  wli  He  avoiding  the 
rocks  and  sandbanks,  we  are  also  moving  towards  our  haven. 

Had  this  reply  to  Mr.  Sidgwick  been  published  immet 
ately  after  his  criticism,  I  should  probably  have  said  no  nioTe  I 
tin  defence  of  my  views.  But  there  have  since  appeared  in 
■UiKD  two  other  criticisms,  respecting  which  it  now  seems 
■needful  to  say  something.  The  first  in  order  of  date  is  that  of 
I'Prof.  Means  (\o.  XIX.).  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  with 
e  than  briefly. 

Prof.  Means  considers  that  I  am  nnjuatified  in  saying  of 
current  Utilitarianism  that  it  is  purely  empirical,  and  in  con- 
rtraeting  it  with  what  1  distinguish  as  rational  Utilitarianism. 
fiondderiDg  that,  as  we  have  juet  seen,  Mr.  Sidgwick,  who  is 


now  the  foremoet  representative  of  UtiliUrianum  •• 
conceived,  argues  ttgatnst  mo  that  it  must  continuo  to  be  puivly 
enipirioil,  the  injustice  of  my  allegation  is  not  ippareiiL  Rt 
way  of  showing  that  Mr.  Mill,  in  hta  Logic,  takea  tbe  mim 
y'KW  that  I  do,  Prof.  Means  says : — 

"The  vrrj- MJiislrBtioii  us^il  bj  Mr.  Spencer  in  rrgsrd  ta'tlMoovn* 
of  one  whu  studies  imthnlo^  wilhout  previous  Btiid.T  of  plijrnalivy  *  M  l» 
Minbling  tbc  usual  coiine  ot  moraliEts.  is  onu  tuul  tif  Mill  for  pm^^li 
the  same  |>ur[«H»: — '  Slutli-nU  in  politiis  thus  nttrnjjilrd  tn  MiKjf  tW 
|utlioluf;y  nnU  tlicrapcutics  of  tha  locial  body,  btforv  tbe;  bad  Uld  Um 
nDOcaEorf  toitndatioD  in  its  physiologr.' " 

And  there  follows  what  sccniB  to  be  an  inBinoation  th»t  I 
was  cognizant  of  this  passage.  Some  thirty  yeara  a^  I  pnib- 
ably  was.  I  read  Mr.  Mill's  Logic  in  18B1  or  185*.  and  •<» 
those  parts  which,  in  successive  editions,  have  macvniH]  tbe 
aniicHblo  controversy  carriixl  on  hetwe«'n  »■  nwperting  tbe 
test  of  truth,  I  hare  not  read  it  since.  I  go  on  to  remark  that, 
na  tlio  passage  itself  shows,  and  as  appears  more  fully  on  turn- 
ing to  tbe  volume,  the  analogy  ss  used  by  Mr.  Mill  rvivn  to 
social  actence;  while  the  analogy  is  used  by  mo  in  eluddatioB 
of  ethical  science.  Prof,  Means  says  it  is  "  oaed  by  Mill  for 
precisely  the  fame  purpose."  Now  thongb  it  is  true  tliat  poU- 
tios  and  morals  are  inlimtiti>ly  n>lat4!d,  tho  b4.-lief  tliat  th«7  an 
identiruil  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  I'rof.  Means,  and  i«  likel;  to 
remain  so. 

I^t  us,  hnwever,  Inm  lo  the  main  issue — whether  the  Ctili- 
tarianism  of  Mr.  Mill  and  previous  writers  of  tbe  nmoachoel, 
did  or  (lid  not  rM^ogniite  that  drpfndence  of  ethical  bm  apnn 
the  laws  of  life,  which  1  have  insisted  npcn,  nnd  did  nr  JmI  not 
propose  to  establish  them  deductively  from  snrh  Uwa.  To 
what«ver  extent  it  may  be  true  that  utilitarians  have  beeo  con- 
scious  of  a  relation  between  rules  of  right  conduct  an<l  the  fur- 
therance, direct  or  indirt'Ct,  «f  vital  aotiviiies,  there  cnoM  n«t 
come  the  full  conception  of  a  resulting  method,  until  biidttgicol 
genera  I  izntions  of  the  widest  kind  had  h<.*en  reached  and  ac- 
cepted as  data  for  ethicjil  reasoning.  Now  up  to  ^w:«^nt  tiniM. 
biological  generalizations  of  this  widest  kind  hud  eithor  not 
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been  reached  at  all,  or  were  known  only  by  naturalials,  and  ac- 
cepted by  very  few  of  these.  In  Bentham's  day,  the  conao- 
qiiiTicea  dedncible  from  the  universal  law  of  adaptation,  could 
not  take  their  place  iu  ethical  speculation ;  for  the  reason  tliat, 
in  the  sense  involved  by  the  doctrine  of  EyolutioD,  this  law  had 
not  been  heard  of  by  ninety-nine  cultivated  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, and  was  pooh-poohed  hy  nearly  all  thoso  who  had  heard 
of  it.  Again,  whatever  occasional  obaervationa  had  been  made 
respecting  the  relations  of  pleaeurea  and  pains  to  bodily  wcifure, 
could  not  lead  to  any  such  ethical  conclusions  aa  those  involved 
by  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  implies  tlint 
life  of  the  sentient  kind  has  continued  and  developed  only  in 
virtue  of  these  relations.  Nor,  without  the  doctrine  of  the  rel- 
ativity of  pains  and  pleasures,  established  by  a  wide  biological 
induction,  could  there  be  completed  the  necessary  basis  for  a 
Boienti&c  etbtcs.  Similarly,  into  that  division  of  ethics  which  is 
concerned  with  its  psychology,  the  tlieory  of  mental  evolution 
enters  as  an  indispensable  factor.  Though  Mr.  Mill  did  nob 
combat  the  hypothesis  of  inherited  mental  mo(lifi cations,  yet  he 
never  adopted  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify  his  experiential 
interpretation  of  ideas  and  feeliugs;  and,  couseqnently,  he  was 
debarred  from  enlertaiuing  that  view  of  the  moral  eentimenis 
and  moral  intnitious,  which  yields  an  explanation  of  their  vary- 
ing functions  under  varying  social  conditions,  and  affords  a 
warrant  for  inferring  their  ultimate  adjustment  to  an  ultimalo 
social  state.  In  brief,  then,  the  laws  of  life  and  of  mind,  re- 
ierrod  to  by  me  as  those  from  which  a  scientific  ethics  is  to  bo 
deduced,  are  laws  which  were  either  not  known,  or  not  admitted, 
by  utilitarians  of  the  empirical  school ;  and  it  was  therefore  not 
possible  for  them  to  entertain  that  conception  of  rational  ethics 
which  1  have  put  in  antithesis  to  empirical  ethics. 

Prof.  Means  comments  on  the  contrast  I  have  drawn  betwec 
justice  as  an  end  and  happiness  as  an  end.     lie  quotes  D 
saying  that — 

1  coiicemeil  exclusiVEly  with  qutmtity  unilcr  »l<Utd  rondC- 
beppineas  is  eoiicemed  with   bulh  i/uanlily  nnil  qitalxty 
iiinder  eotidilion*  not  atattd.'    It  refen  to  'the  relative  kinounts  ot  aclioiuk 
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or  pndncU,  or  bensDU,  tho  imturvs  ot  whinh  nrv  rwniniizMl  " 
is  ncodtal  for  snyiiiK  wbrllicr  at  nuf  ^  list;  bvcn  girrn,  nr  ilium,  ii 
by  each  t^nccmed,  as  vm,  implied  liy  Ucit  or  uvott  andcw 
KD  equiisloni.' " 

To  which  he  objccta  that — 

"'DifTcnnceaot  agi!,  of  growth,  of  rcnstitutiotiA]  nra<), 
kctlvit;  and  oonsequ^Dt  expcnditaro,  dillcn'iicfs  of  dtwm 
which  Mr.  S|wiic«r  thinhfl  Impossible!  to  he  i*ttnwt«l  bj  « 
nil  be  esLiuuited  before  any  cuunw  ut  actiou  ciui  bo  tail)  to  ba  tqmitaitmt  lo 
any  other  oiaxre.  And  if  n  cumparisun  of  pluaeuicj  u  bBpaaiiblt^  lUi 
eHlimal«  is  impwMble." 

T\w  reply  is  that  jiistioe  as  I  hnvo  defined  it,  Jueticv  w  fomuK 
Intt-d  in  hiw,  iiml  joatice  us  commonly  undontoud,  i«  Batiified 
when  those  ooiicTned  have  so  ncUxI  that  no  one  has  been  tn»- 
paesod  against  by  another,  and,  in  citm  of  contract,  each  hM 
done  all  that  was  agreed  to  be  done  by  him.  If  then  hu  bom 
direct  aggression,  grt-au-r  liberty  of  action  ha«  Uwn  taken  bj 
tho  aggressor  tbm  by  the  one  aggrtMKud  npou.  If  tbora  turn 
been  indirect  aggression  by  breach  of  oontmct,  suvJi  greata 
liberty  of  action  has  ngiLiu  boon  talien  :  otie  hu  broken  the  nn- 
derstanding  while  the  other  has  not — one  liaa  seixed  Mine  ad- 
vantage  beyond  that  given  as  an  eqninlent,  whilw  tho  olbnr  bM 
not.  Jnstici^  is  not  concernofl  with  the  rvhitive  valoes  nl  bony 
fita  or  hnppinveacs,  aa  Prof.  Means  impliea,  hut  toily  wttli  tlw 
relative  dcgrooa  of  freedom  tiscd  in  pursuing  b«nefila  or  bappi- 
nemcw:  and  if  neither  by  diretrt  or  indirect  tn-«pHM  bars  them 
degrees  been  made  nneqiial,  there  !«  no  InJiiRtit^  ]f  it  b«  aud, 
as  by  Prof.  Means  conotTiiinp  wages  given  for  labour,  that  tctj 
often  men  are  practically  (wcreotl  by  social  arranFtemonta  into 
making  agrettmetits  they  would  not  otherwise  hare  made ;  then, 
the  injiisticA  exists  not  in  the  agreements  nnwillingly  made, 
bat  in  the  social  arrangements  which  have  interfernl  with  fne 
volition.  If,  as  appears  from  hii*  argument.  Prof.  Means  boldt 
that  Justice  compriM's,  not  niniply  a  n-gulalion  of  actiona  ncfa 
that  ojich  man  shall  li-nve  others  as  mm^h  freedom  to  puna* 
their  cmls  ns  he  himself  lakea,  but  that  justice  involves  tba  «» 
tablishment  of  eijuiraleoce  between  advantages  gaiitnl  byeo- 
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iration,  thsn  the  reply  is  tbat  I  am  not  concenied  nilli  jiiatios 
ae  so  conceived.  There  ure  aociulists  who  hold  that  there  eiioiild 
be  an  equal  diviaicm  of  benefits  among  men,  irrespective  of  the 
valuee  of  their  several  labours.  To  many  it  Geems  unjnst  tliat 
the  hard  work  of  a  ploughman  ehould  bring  in  a  week,  not  bo 
much  aa  a  physician  easily  gains  in  a  tjunrter  of  an  honr.  Some 
persons  contend  that  it  is  unjuHt  that  children  born  to  the  poor 
should  not  have  educatinnnl  advantages  like  those  of  children 
horn  to  the  rich.  But  such  deficiencies  in  the  shares  of  liappi- 
neaa  some  men  get  by  co-operation,  as  arise  from  the  inferior 
natures  they  inherit,  or  from  tlie  inferior  circnmstances  into 
which  their  inferior  ancestore  have  fallen,  are  deficiencies  with 
which  jnstice,  as  I  understand  it,  has  nothing  to  do.  The  in- 
justice which  entails  on  posterity  diseases  and  deformities — the 
injuEtice  which  inflicts  on  olTspring  tho  painful  resnlte  of 
itnpidity  and  misconduct  in  parents — the  injustice  wliich  com- 

ils  those  who  inherit  incapacities  to  struggle  with  rosultiDg'  ] 
Idifficulties — the  injustice  which  leaves  in  comparative  povert^l 
"le  great  majority,  whose  powers,  of  low  order,  bring  them    ' 

lall  returns,  is  an  injustice  of  a  kind  lying  outside  of  my  argu- 
lent.     We  have  to  accept,  ae  we  may,  the  establiaJied  constitu- 
tion of  things,  though  under  it  an  inferiority  for  which  tha 
individual  is  not  blamable,  brings  its  evils,  and  a  superiority:  fl 
(or  which  he  can  claim  no  merit,  brings  its  benefits;  and  wa.\ 
have  to  accept,  as  we  may,  all  those  rcsulttug  incqualitiea  of 

ivantages  which  citizens  gain  by  their  respective  activities. 
>nt  while  it  does  not  devolve  upon  me  to  defend  the  order  of 

atnre,  I  may  say  again,  as  1  hax'c  said  at  greater  length  already 
{§  C9),  that  only  in  virtue  of  tho  law  under  which  every  crea- 
ture takes  the  good  and  bad  resulta  entailed  by  its  inherited 
organization,  has  life  advanced  to  its  present  height  and  can 
jContiuue  to  advance.  A  so-called  justice  which  Bhould  equaliio .. 
■dvuntages  apart  from  capacities,  would  be  fatal;  while  tho  janl 
pco,  rightly  so-called,  which  insists  that  each  shall  he  as  free  aa 
ntbers  to  make  the  best  of  his  powers,  and  that  nothing  shall 
intervene  between  hia  efforts  and  tho  returns  they  naturally 
Bring  (aa  decided  by  agreement)  is  beneficent  immediately  and 
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remotely.   This  is  the  jitstico  which,  as  an  end,  I  hare 
is  more  intclligiblo  thuu  hiipjiiucBs  ua  an  end ;  Mid  I 
be  etitiiiiglc'd  by  Prof.  Meuus  in  the  difficullie*  vbich 
there  is  siibHlituted  a  justice  which  eon  torn  platea  eqar 
roBiilts. 

The  remaindor  of  Prof.  Means'  criticisms  I  mart  paai  om 
with  tiie  remark  that,  througbont,  they  Himibu-ly  dUpUjr  an 
QDiisuid  facility  in  identifying  things  which  are  difftfreut. 

I  turn,  now,  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Alfred  \V,  Ketin — "  An- 
other View  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Ethitrs,"  cotitaincd  in  tb«  lut 
number  of  MiNU.  Here,  too,  I  must  limit  tnyeolf  U>  tho  oulwr 
criticisms. 

Mr.  Uenn  blamoa  mo  for  expressing  a  positiro  opinion  k- 
apecting  the  ineTilablenesa  of  the  hedonistic  riew  of  monk. 
He  Bays : — 

"To  ilecluv  plnosum  ■  nocnsiuy  lonn  of  moml  fntnitjoti  mart  tn  Ik* 
preseat  sUte  of  tint  uoiilrureniy  b«  |>roaoun«eil  «  fitm  k>f  aiiwmmnUbli 
dogmAtum." 

As  commonly  nndcrRtood,  doffmatism  impliv*  authoritAtin  >»■ 
BvrUon  without  tho  giving  of  reasons.  Constdf-ring  that  tbepa>- 
Buge  to  which  Mr.  Uonu  rofors,  closee  a  chapter  deTot*<l  m  aa 
examination  of  all  tho  various  standards  of  goodnew  in  cnn- 
duct ;  and  considering  that  the  analysis  aims  to  show,  and  dun, 
I  think,  show,  that  happiue«8  as  au  ultimate  end  in  In  enrj 
case  involved;  it  aoems  to  me  an  ununnal  upplioitinn  at  lh« 
word  to  cbnractvri».f  as  dogmatic,  a  propooition  which  satDi  up 
the  results  of  the  inquiry.  A  dogmatism  which  np{wals  stvp  b^ 
stop  u>  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  is  of  a  spi-ctea  not  bcfta* 
known. 

I  remark  this  by  way  of  introdiicUnn  to  Mr.  R«nn*l  But 
criticism.  RoKpectiug  my  etatcment  tliat  nptimiatd  and  prari 
miata  by  their  arguments  boUi  imply  acceptance  of  tb«  bedouin 
tic  view,  Mr.  Benn  nays : — 

"  Horo  with  kit  ilcfcmnw  I  mnut  olwemo  tli»t  Mf.  Siwncrr  b  AoaU;  If 
Dot  tnthlj  nilvtahrti.  In  the  flnt  place,  allh()u£h  .Schfl|ipnha««r  and  Ui 
Khool   are  hpHitnlrt*.  Jt   1*  fat1rr.t\y  pnuihlo  to  to  B  poilmirt   wHboM 

thhiking  tliat  pkuur*  i*  ths  anil  of  Ufo  and  that  w*  ilo  not  gM  «ao«^  rf 
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it.  Some  persons  if  they  were  convinced  that  certain  knowledge  was  un- 
attainable, even  if  they  expected  it  to  yield  them  no  pleasure,  might  regard 
tliat  as  a  reason  for  preferring  non-existence  to  existence.  In  the  second 
place,  as  it  is  generally  better  if  possible  to  meet  your  adversary  on  his 
own  ground,  an  optimist  who  believes  that  life  affords  a  surplus  of  pleas- 
urable feeling  may  very  well  advance  that  argument  without  conceding 
that  such  a  surplus  alone  makes  life  worth  having.  And,  thirdly,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  optimists  do  not  make  this  concession.  M.  Caro,  an 
eminent  representative  of  the  spiritualistic  school  in  France,  has  distinctly 
declared  that  granting  the  excess  of  pain  over  pleasure  to  be  possible  and 
even  probable,  he  still  remains  an  optimist,  that  even  an  unhappy  life  is 
worth  living,  and  that  suffering  is  preferable  to  nonentity." 

The  first  of  the  three  proofs  that  I  am  mistaken  is  curiously 
hypothetical.  "  Some  persons  "  **  might  regard  "  non-existence 
as  preferable  to  existence,  if  they  thought  "  certain  knowledge 
was  unattainable,"  even  if  they  expected  no  pleasure  from  at- 
taining it.  Disproof  of  my  statement  concerning  the  beings 
we  know,  by  the  help  of  supposable  beings,  is  not,  I  think,  very 
satisfactory.  But  passing  over  this,  let  me  point  out  that  if 
the  attainment  of  "  certain  knowledge  "  were  an  adequate  mo- 
tive for  existence,  and  inability  to  attain  it  a  motive  for  prefer- 
ring non-existence,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that 
the  attainment  of  it  would  be  a  satisfaction ;  and  a  satisfaction 
of  whatever  nature  is  a  kind  of  pleasure.  To  say  that  the  at- 
tainment of  the  knowledge  was  not  expected  to  yield  them  any 
pleasure,  is  to  say  that  they  would  regard  the  attainment  of 
the  knowledge  with  indifference ;  and  if  they  were  indifferent 
to  the  attainment  of  it,  how  could  attainment  of  it  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  reason  tor  preferring  existence  to  non-existence  ? 
Mr.  Benn's  second  disproof,  somewhat  hypothetical  also, 
does  not,  I  think,  much  strengthen  his  case.     He  says  : — 

'*An  optimist  who  believes  that  life  affords  a  surplus  of  pleasurable 
feeling  may  very  well  advance  that  argument  without  conceding  that  such 
a  surplus  alone  makes  life  worth  having.'* 

Is  this  really  another  disproof,  or  only  the  same  re-stated? 
Without  naming  any  end,  other  than  pleasurable  feeling,  which 
**  makes  life  worth  having,"  it  alleges  that  even  an  optimist  may 
believe  in  such  an  end.     I  do  not  see  that  by  leaving  this  end 
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unspecified,  and  snppofiing an  ojitinUBt  who  thintca  ifc 
eud,  the  argument  is  made  diSerent  from  the  I»at,  and  the 
reply  Boires.  The  end,  of  whatever  nature,  being  ono  which  U 
is  desirable  to  attain  rather  than  not  attain,  implies  atufaetioa 
of  desire,  or  pk^asure.  The  third  argument  states  in  the 
Crete  that  vhieh  is  stated  in  the  abstract  in  tlic  preceding  tw% 
and  is  the  8ote  argument.  This  argument  is  that  U.  Cuo 
thinks  "  even  an  unhappy  life  is  worth  living."  Now  I  aaspKt 
that  were  M.  Caro  cross^zamined,  it  wooM  torn  ont  that  tba 
unhappy  life  which  he  thinks  worth  liring,  is  on&  which,  thooch 
it  brings  misery  to  the  poeseasor,  does  not  bring  nitcrr  toutlMi\ 
but  conduces  to  their  happiness.*  If  M.  Caro  means  that  Ufa 
is  worth  living  even  on  condition  that  its  poseecBor,  ratforiaf 
misery  himself  in  common  with  all  indiridnals,  shall  aid  them 
in  living  that  thoy  may  continue  to  suffer  roiserr,  and  ahall  ba- 
get  and  roar  children  that  tliey,  too,  may  pass  liru  of  miaen ; 
and  if  M.  Caro  means  that  misery  b  to  be  the  fat«  of  all,  ni4 
only  hero  but  during  the  hereafter  ho  believes  in ;  then,  lodiwd, 
and  only  then,  docs  be  eicludu  bapplniiss  as  an  end.  Bnt  if  IL 
Caro  says  he  boliovos  that  even  nnder  such  conditions  life  wobU 
be  worth  living,  then  I  veniure  to  class  him  with  thi«e  who 
have  not  practised  introspect  ion.  I  once  heard  a  pvnoD  mmit 
that  a  cat  thrown  across  a  room  could  drop  in  the  middh  if  it 
pleased;  and,  presumably,  this  person  thought  be  wmld  Ub- 
self  do  the  same.  The  defective  cotiMiuDnni'sa  of  hn  neehao- 
icttl  powers  which  this  person  displayed,  is,  I  think,  parmUelad 
by  M.  Caro's  defective  consciousnuss  of  his  mental  puwen,  if 
he  thinks  ho  can  beUeve  that  existence  would  bu  preferabl*  to 
non-existence  did  it  bring  pain  to  all  men  throughout  all  Hbm. 

*  .SInm  thin  wu  vritlnn  1  hftvo  nttmi  Ut  M.  ratn'x  rmmf,  and  Sad  ha 
Hja  ttiKt  It  there  a  rvniljr  ui  aic«M  of  suirvrinic  In  Ifaa  avtnige  of  hWMB 
life,  "il  ne  faut  pas  ■'cmprmwr  il'cn  nandnn  qua  )i 
quo  1«  mti <lo  In  vin  mi  abmln,  qv'ti  ttt  incutahit"  Vthich  i 
that  M.  ('«ro  had  In  the  Imckirmaad  ot  hb  oon»oi»unina  tlw 
DiEafr;  to  Lw  iliinlDishol.  tliat  U.  lijtppincM  tu  b«  iiicnauHl.af  % 
Lolmilinir  tinwnt  niiicr<i:  nnj  protuihl)'  Ihli  cciu--rplion  was  j 
•bwnt  wh«n  h»  imit« — "  la  »nu(tntnn  raul  mloni  tfot  b>  pfant.' 
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Mr.  Bcuu,  howevor,  regards  this  testimony  of  M,  Caro  i 
conclusive.     If  there  is  anyone  who  says  be  thinks  that  u 
sal  and  eternal  human  misery  is  better  than  n  on -c  sis  to  hoc,  i 
must  accept  hia  self- interpretation  as  settling  the  questiun; 
men  never  misconceive  their  own  thoughts  or  fail  to  anderstaiM 
their  own  feelings.     And  then  Mr.  Benn  coutinuoa : — 
"  A  fortiori  would  such  persons  maintain  that  a  perfectly  noutnil  bIbIa 
conMiousneBB,  a  life  lotally  devoid  both  of  pleasure  and  pain,  is  wnrth 
iving.    Thus  the  appeal  to  aiilhority  completely  breaks  down,  a  ringle 
weusant  being  enough  to  invuIiiliLle  it." 

Passing  over  the  question  whether  any  sach  recusant  exists, 
it  may  be  as  well,  before  admitting  the  alleged  break-down,  to 
ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  worth,"  as  used  in  the 
shove  relation.    There  proaenta  itself  the  problem  to  define 
"  worth  "  in  terras  which  eiclude  all  reference,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  satisfaction,  or  pleasure,  or  gratification.     It  is  required  toH 
find  a  case  in  which  men,  or  things,  or  acts,  are  contrasted  ^H 
having  worth  and  as  being  worthless,  without  there  ent«riii|H 
the  conception  of  preference ;  or  if  the  conception  of  preference 
enters,  then  it  ia  required  to  state  what  kind  of  preference  it  ia 
which  takes  place  between  things  of  which  one  is  not  liked 
I  more  than  the  other ;  or  if  difference  of  liking  is  admitted,  then 
ft<the  question  to  be  answered  is  what  kind  of  liking  is  it  which 
^oes  not  connote  pleasure.     Similarly  with  the  words  used  in  a 
e  which  shortly  follows: —  ^H 

[   "  For  the  que^ion  is  not  whether  pleasure  is  a  good  and  pain  an  evi^H 
tat  whether  pleasure  is  the  only  good  and  pnin  Iho  only  evil."  ^B 

Which  question  at  once  raises  the  inquiry  for  the  kind  of  evil 
which,  neither  proximately  nor  remotely,  to  the  actor  or  to 
any  other  being,  now  or  hereafter,  produces  any  pain.     Until 
some  snch  kind  of  evil  has  been  pointed  out,  1  do  not  see  aajH 
proposition  against  which  I  have  to  contend.    There  is  mere^| 
the  alleged  possibility  of  a  proposition.  ^| 

^L  As  already  hinted,  I  cannot  follow  further  the  coarse  of  Mr. 
^Bonn's  argument,  bat  must  leave  its  validity  to  be  judged  by 
^Biftt  of  this  first  portion.    The  only  remark  I  will  add,  concemo, 
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not  a  matter  of  argnitieiit  but  a  matter  of  evideoee. 
tu  my  account  of  the  origin  of  the  religiona  Hancti»D, 
Buys : — "  It  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  eucli  lia  ingcnion* 
metrical  theory,  but  1  am  uot  aware  that  it  w  iiupported 
external  evidence,  while  there  are  strong  rr-osons  fur  dusmtfng 
from  it."  Does  Mi.  Bean  mean  that  no  sucli  fslomjU  endcon 
is  Dontaitied  in  the  Data  of  £thicit  If  hu  dors.  Iltea  the  R^ 
is  that  such  evidence,  occupj-ing  more  space  than  Umt  kfTordcd 
by  the  entire  volume,  would  have  rather  too  much  mtumptad 
the  thntad  of  the  argument.  Does  he  mean  tiiat  J  haw  Ml 
given  such  external  evidence  elsewhere?  Then  tbo  rap);  ii 
that  in  the  first  division  of  the  Principle* of  gorwlisyg,vni^Mnm 
so  great  in  tjuautlty  is  set  forth,  Uiat  I  havo  bi-vii  bUiii«d  far 
oviT-burdeniug  my  argument  with  it ;  and  a  further  reply  ii  that 
if  Mr.  Bonn  wishes  for  still  more  such  evidcuoo,  be  will  find 
abundance  of  it  in  Nos.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V,  and  VLof  thei)Men]p- 
tivB  Sociology,  where  the  religious  ideas  of  soma  vightj  noci^ 
jliaed  and  aemi-civilized  [leoples  are  described  in  detail.  Is 
disproof  of  my  view  concerning  the  genesii  of  tlte  politicMl  and 
religious  controls,  Mr.  Benn  goes  on  to  suy : — "  Moflern  inqiiiric* 
into  the  history  of  jural  conceptions  show  that  among  primitin 
men  kings  were  not  legislaton  but  judges,"  and  by  way  of 
showing  what  happens  among  "  primitive  men  "  he  instanoM 
"the  original  judgments  or  Themistca"  of  the  Greek*,  (hi 
this  my  comment  is  that  Mr.  Itenn  aecms  unacqnainted  with 
inquiries,  more  "  modem  "  than  those  he  refers  to,  which  abow 
that  theories  about  primitive  ideaii  and  institutions,  baaed  m 
facts  furnished  by  historic  peopIt%  aro  utterly  misleading. 
Thu  origins  of  religious  and  jural  coDCfption*  and  umgi% 
Mr.  Bonn  thinks  may  6tly  be  Bought  in  tJio  tnulitiona  of  the 
early  Oreek  world ;  though,  as  Curtius  remarks  (Bk.  f.  J.TC-T). 
this  '^is  not  .  .  .  a  world  of  beginnings;  it  is  no  world  still 
engaged  in  an  nncertain  development,  bat  one  themujrbly 
oompleto,  matured  and  defined  by  fixed  miei  and  orden  ot 
life."  For  mywlf,  in  Bccking  for  origin*.  1  prefer  to  loiik  Snt 
them  among  |H!oplt«  who  ^lavo  not  yet  arr)Ti>d  at  a  *tjigo  in 
wliiiih  there  are  metal  weapons  atid  metal  armour,  two-bona. 
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war-chariots,  walled   towns,  temples,  palaces,  and  sea-going 
ships. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  notice  briefly,  certain  other  criti- 
cisms—one by  Prof.  Galderwood,  which  formed  the  inangural 
lecture  to  his  class  at  Edinburgh  in  the  session  of  1879,  and  was 
afterwards  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review ;  and  the 
other  by  Prof.  Wace  of  King's  College,  which  was  first  addressed 
to  the  Victoria  Institute,  and  also  afterwards  published  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  But  I  have  already  occupied  as  many 
pages  of  Mind  as  I  can  reasonably  ask  for ;  and,  further,  I  can- 
not longer  suspend  more  important  work  for  which  my  time  and 
energies  are  already  insufficient  Replying  to  criticisms  is, 
indeed,  a  bootless  undertaking,  save  in  those  cases  where  the 
positions  defended  are  further  elucidated,  and  so  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  not  committed  to  antagonist  views. 
On  such  as  are  committed  to  antagonist  views,  replies,  however 
conclnsive,  produce  no  appreciable  effects;  and  cs[)ecially  is 
this  so  when  such  antagonist  views  are  involved  in  theological 
problems. 
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To  find  the  authority  for  any  statement  in  the  text,  the  reader  is  to 
proceed  as  follows : — Observing  the  number  of  the  section  in  which  the 
statement  occurs,  he  will  first  look  out,  in  the  following  pages,  the  cor- 
responding number,  which  is  printed  in  conspicuous  type.  Among  the 
references  succeeding  this  number,  he  will  then  look  for  the  name  of  the 
person,  tribe,  people,  or  nation  concerning  which  the  statement  is  made 
(the  names  in  the  references  standing  in  the  same  order  as  that  which 
they  hive  in  the  text) :  and  that  it  may  more  readily  catch  the  eye,  each 
such  name  is  printed  in  Italics.  In  the  parentheses  following  the  name, 
will  bo  found  the  volume  and  page  of  the  work  referred  to,  preceded  by 
the  first  three  or  four  letters  of  the  author^s  name ;  and  when  more  than 
one  of  his  works  has  been  used,  the  first  three  or  four  letters  of  the  title  of 
the  one  containing  the  particular  statement.  The  meanings  of  these  ab- 
breviations, employed  to  save  the  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  full  titles,  is  sho>vn  at  the  end  of  the  references; 
where  will  be  found  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  these  initial  syllables 
of  authors'  names,  &c.,  and  opposite  to  them  the  full  titles  of  the  works 
referred  to. 
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